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In  this  publication,  the  combats  of  Rori^a,  VimierOy 
and  Gorana,  and  the  character  of  Sir  John  Moore,  hare 
been  entirely  recomposed.  The  other  battles  and  si^es 
are,  with  more  or  less  compressi(m  of  detai^,  transcripts 
from  the  History  of  the  Peninsnla  War.  Thns  arranged 
they  will  perhaps  most  effectually  exhibit  the  constant 
eneigy  of  the  British  soldier,  and  draw  attention  in  their 
nei^bonrhoods  to  the  veterans  who  still  sarvive.  Few 
of  those  brave  men  have  more  than  a  scanty  provision ; 
many  have  none ;  and  nearly  all,  oppressed  with  wounds, 
disease,  and  poverty, — sure  attendants  on  an  old  soldier's 
services, — ^feel  life  a  burthen  so  heavy  as  to  make  them 
envy  the  lot  of  comrades  who  threw  it  off  early  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

For  the  authenticity  of  the  events  the  reader  has  this 
guarantee.  The  author  was  either  an  eye-witness  of  what 
he  relates,  or  acquired  his  knowledge  from  others  who 
were — ^persons  of  no  mean  authority.  Commanders-in- 
chief,  generak,  and  other  officers  on  both  sides ;  private 
official  correspondence  of  the  English  envoys;  military 
journals  and  reports  of  the  French  leaders;  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  intrusive  King  Joseph,  and  his  ministers,  and 
the  private  military  notes  and  instructions  of  the  Emperor 
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Napoleon,  have  all  contributed  to  establish  the  troth  of 
bcia  and  the  motives  of  action. 

For  the  general  who  led  the  British  troops  so  trimnph- 
antly,  this  record  gives  no  measure  of  ability.  To  win 
victories  was  the  least  of  his  labours.  Those  who  desire  to 
Xnow  what  an  enormous  political,  financial  and  military 
pressure  he  sustained,  what  wiles  he  circumvented,  what 
opposing  skill  he  baffled,  what  a  powerful  enemy  he  dealt 
with  and  overcame,  must  seek  the  story  in  the  original 
History  from  which  this  work  has  been  extracted. 

For  the  soldiers  it  is  no  measure  of  their  fortitude  and 
endurance,  it  records  only  their  active  courage.  But  what 
they  were  their  successors  now  are — ^witness  the  wreck  of 
the  Birkenhead,  where  four  hundred  men,  at  the  call  of 
their  heroic  officers,  Captain  Wright  and  Girardot,  calmly 
and  without  a  murmur,  accepted  death  in  a  horrible  form 
rather  than  endanger  the  women  and  children  saved  in 
the  boats — ^The  records  of  the  world  Airnish  no  parallel  to 
this  self-devotion ! 
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BOOK   I. 

In  the  year  1808,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  marched  from 
the  Mondego  river  with  twelve  thousand  three  hundred 
men,  and  eighteen  guns,  to  attack  General  Junot  who  was 
in  military  possession  of  Portugal  The  French  troops 
were  scattered,  hut  General  Laborde  had  been  detached 
with  a  division  to  cover  their  concentration,  and  watch  the 
English  movements.  This  led  to  the  first  fight  between 
the  French  and  English  in  the  Peninsuh. 

COMBAT   OF  ROBI9A. 

Fourteen  hundred  Portuguese,  under  Colonel  Trant,  a 
military  agent,  joined  the  British  on  the  march,  and  the 
French  were  felt  the  15th  at  Brilos,  in  front  of  Obidos, 
where  some  men  fell  in  a  skirmish.  Sir  A.. Wellesley 
then  entered  the  Valley  of  Obidos,  in  the  middle  of  which 
Laborde  occupied  isolated  ground  of  moderate  elevation,  near 
the  village  of  Rori9a ;  he  had  only  five  thousand  men  and 
six  guns,  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  English  numbers, 
but  he  had  five  hundred  cavalry,  had  chosen  his  position 
well,  and  could  handle  troops  with  dexterity. 

On  his  right  was  a  lofty  mountain  ridge,  on  his  left  lower 
but  very  rough  ground,  and  the  valley  behind  him  waa 
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closed  not  only  by  the  commingling  of  the  hills  in  a  moun- 
tainous knot,  but  by  a  rocky  projection  called  the  Zam- 
bngeira  or  Golombeira  heights^  which,  at  less  than  a  mile, 
stood  like  a  citadel  in  his  rear,  and  was  so  covered  with 
copses,  wild  evergreens  and  forest  trees,  and  so  ragged  that 
only  by  paths  leading  up  deep  clefts  and  hollows  could  it 
be  ascended. 

The  British  general  marched  fix>m  the  town  of  Obidos 
on  the  17th  with  fourteen  thousand  men  and  eighteen 
guns  in  order  of  battle.  His  right,  composed  of  Trant's 
Portuguese,  turned  the  French  left ;  his  centre,  nine  thou- 
sand infeuitry  with  twelve  guns,  moved  against  their  front ; 
his  left,  one  division  with  six  guns,  having  gained  the  crest 
of  the  mountain  ridge  by  a  wide  movement  from  Obidoe, 
turned  the  French  right,  and  was  to  oppose  any  counter 
attack  from  General  Loison,  who  had  been  heard  of  on  that 
side  and  might  come  up  during  the  action  with  a  division, 
six  thousand  strong  of  all  arms.  Such  an  order  of  battle, 
with  such  superior  numbers,  forbade  Laborde  to  maintain 
his  ground  at  Rori^a,  and  after  a  cannonade,  during  which 
his  skirmishers  vigorously  disputed  the  approaches,  he,  with 
a  nic«  calculation  of  time  and  distance,  retreated  under  the 
protection  of  his  cavalry  to  the  rocks  of  Zambugeira,  where 
he  turned  to  fight,  still  hoping  to  be  joined  by  Loison. 

This  masterly  movement  compelled  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
to  show  all  his  forces,  and  imposed  a  change  in  disposition. 
His  left  was  then  reinforced  on  the  mountain,  because  each 
passing  hour  rendered  Loison's  arrival  more  likely ;  Trant 
was  more  closely  to  menace  the  French  heights  on  the  right, 
and  the  centre  was  to  break  in  on  the  front  when  the 
strength  of  the  position  should  be  shaken  by  the  progress 
of  the  wings. 

In  war  however,  error  is  the  rule  not  the  exception. 
Some  mistake  caused  the  left  to  move  directly  against  the 
French  right  instead  of  passing  the  flank  to  take  them 
in  rear,  and  as  Trant  was  distant  and  too  feeble  to  give 
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nnea£dneRS,  the  centre  dashed  prematurely  against  the 
crags  of  Zambogeira  on  a  front  of  less  than  a  mile.  The 
advantage  of  superior  numbers  was  thus  lost,  and  that  of 
ground  was  entirely  with  the  enemy.  Only  four  thousand 
British  could  be  thrust  into  the  fight,  and  though  the 
remainder  were  at  hand,  the  foremost  combatants  had  to 
win  their  way  against  an  equal  force  of  brave  and  active 
tiroops,  defending  rocks  which  vigorous  men  only  could  scale 
unopposed.  Very  crowded  also  were  the  assailing  columns 
in  the  narrow  paths,  which  only  admitted  a  few  men  abreast, 
and  hence  no  positive  connection  could  be  maintained 
between  the  different  attacks,  nor  could  any  unity  of  power 
be  insured  ;  but  the  skirmishers  soon  covered  the  face  of 
the  ascent,  and  the  noise  and  flashing  of  their  musketry, 
and  the  smoke  bursting  up  through  the  foliage  enabled  the 
English  general  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  battle  and 
so  govern  his  supporting  and  flanking  masses ;  it  was  soon 
manifest  that  the  position  would  be  finally  forced ;  but 
within  that  flame-shooting  smoking  labyrinth  rough  work 
was  being  done  and  various  turns  of  fortune  had  place. 

Laborde,  unable  to  hold  his  ground  alone  against  the 
great  force  opposed,  had  sought  to  gain  time  for  the  junc- 
tion of  Loison  by  clinging  tenaciously  to  the  side  firom 
whence  that  general  was  expected,  and  gradually  drawing 
off  his  troops  firom  the  left  as  the  battle  approached ;  and 
while  thus  operating  two  En^sh  raiments,  the  9th  and 
29th,  were  by  a  false  movement  sudd^y  thrown  into  his 
hands.  Forming  with  the  5th  regiment  one  column  of 
attack,  they  were  to  have  united  with  Trant  on  the  left  of 
the  French,  but  with  a  fierce  neglect  of  orders  had  taken 
a  path  leading  more  directly  to  the  enemy;  the  head 
of  the  29th  thus  reached  the  table-land  above  at  a  point 
where  Laborde  was  concentrating  his  left  wing  on  his 
centre,  and  as  some  of  the  form^  were  still  coming  in  the 
regiment  was  assailed  in  firont  and  flank.  Colonel  Lake 
fell,  many  men  went  down  with  him,  and  the  French  on  the 
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English  right,  few  in  number  and  thinking  they  should 
be  cut  off,  furiously  broke  through  the  disordered  mass, 
carrying  with  them  a  major  and  many  other  prisoners. 

Dropping  below  the  brow  of  the  hill  the  oppressed  troops 
rallied  on  their  left  wing  and  on  the  9th  Regiment,  and 
then  all  rushing  up  together  regained  the  table-land,  and 
unrolled  a  confused  front  which  Laborde  vainly  endea- 
voured to  destroy  ;  yet  many  brave  men  he  struck  down, 
and  mortally  wounded  Colonel  Stewart  of  the  9th,  fighting 
with  great  vehemence ;  soon  however,  the  5th  Regiment, 
which  had  not  deviated  from  the  true  path,  appeared  on  his 
left,  the  skirmishers  of  the  other  attacks  emerged  thickly 
from  the  crags  and  copses  of  the  ascent,  and  the  left 
flanking  column  had  now  turned  his  right,  had  cut  off  the 
line  of  communication  with  Loison,  and  was  so  rapidly 
advancing  as  to  render  a  retreat  imperative  and  difficult. 
His  situation  was  indeed  critical  in  the  extreme,  and  he 
was  wounded,  but  with  unyielding  resolution  he  made 
the  movement  along  a  narrow  table-land  leading  from  his 
position  to  the  knot  of  mountains  behind,  checking  pursuit 
by  partial  charges  of  cavalry  until  he  reached  the  village 
of  Zambugeira  :  there  the  ground  opened,  and  the  danger 
from  the  flanking  force  being  fended  off  by  deep  ravines  he 
turned  and  made  another  stand,  but  was  finally  forced  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  higher  mountains,  having  lost  three 
guns  and  six  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded  :  the  Bri- 
tish loss  being  nearly  five  hundred. 

BATTLE   OF   VIMIERO. 

Laborde  was  not  pursued,  his  retreat  was  inland,  and  to 
keep  near  the  coast  was  essential  to  the  English  general, 
because  he  expected  reinforcements  by  sea,  and  desired  to 
insure  their  disembarkation  and  receive  provisions  from  the 
ships.  In  this  view  he  designed  to  march  by  his  right  on 
Torres Vedras,  which  would  bring  him  near  the  Ocean,  give 
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command  of  the  great  road  to  Lisbon,  and  throw  off  Loison 
and  Laborde  from  that  capital ;  but  in  the  night  came  in- 
telligence that  a  large  fleet,  conveying  two  brigades  of 
infantry  was  on  the  coast,  and  to  protect  their  landing  he 
made  for  Vimiero,  a  village  near  the  sea,  yet  iiine  miles 
from  Torres  Vedras.  There  his  army  was  augmented 
with  the  brigades  from  the  Ocean  to  sixteen  thousand 
British  soldiers.  Junot  had  meanwhile  rallied  Laborde's  and 
Loison's  troops  and  forestalled  him  at  Torres  Vedras,  with 
fourteen  thousand  good  soldiers,  and  twenty-three  guns  of 
small  calibre;  and  while  his  powerftd  cavalry  prevented 
the  scouts  from  making  observations,  he  prepared  to  march 
in  the  night  of  the  20th  and  attack  on  the  21st.  Sir 
Arthur  had  also  projected  a  march  for  the  night  of  the 
20th  to  turn  Junot's  left  and  gain  Mafi^  in  his  rear, 
without  assailing  Torres  Vedras  which,  though  shrouded  by 
the  horsemen,  was  known  as  a  strong  position.  The  armies 
would  thus  have  changed  places  without  encountering,  if 
the  English  ministers  had  not  appointed  three  generals 
senior  to  Sir  Arthur  to  act  in  Portugal,  one  of  whom 
Sir  Harry  Burrard,  had  arrived.  He  did  not  land  and 
assume  command,  but  he  forbade  the  projected  march,  and 
thus  deprived  the  English  army  of  the  initiatory  movement, 
giving  it  to  the  French ;  moreover,  as  the  ground  at  Vimiero 
had  been  taken  temporarily  and  for  ease,  the  troops  were 
not  in  defensive  order  as  to  position,  thus  violating  a  sound 
maxim  which  prescribes  constant  readiness  for  battle  when 
near  an  enemy.     It  was  thus  posted. 

On  the  right  a  mountain  ridge,  trending  frt)m  the  sea 
inland,  ended  abruptly  on  a  small  plain  in  which  the  village 
of  Vimiero  was  situated,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  army 
was  heaped  on  the  summit. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  plain  the  same  line  was  con- 
tinued by  a  ridge  of  less  elevation,  narrow,  yet  protected  by 
a  ravine  ahnost  impassable,  and  being  without  water  only 
one  regiment  and  some  picquets  were  posted  there. 
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In  front  of  the  break  between  these  heights  and  within 
cannon-shot,  was  an  isolated  hill  of  inferior  elevation,  yet 
of  good  strength,  masking  the  village  and  plain  of  Yimiero 
and  leaving  only  narrow  egress  from  the  latter  on  the  right. 
On  this  hill  six  gons  and  two  brigades  of  infiEmtry,  Fane's 
and  Anstnither  s,  were  posted, — the  former  on  the  left — 
and  behind  them  in  the  plain  the  commissariat  and  artillery 
stores  were  parked. 

All  the  cavalry  with  the  army — a  single  squadron  under 
Col.  Taylor — was  placed  at  the  egress  from  the  plain,  where 
the  direct  road  to  Torres  Vedras  passed  out ;  but  from  the 
counter  hills  facing  the  position,  another  road,  running  fit)m 
Torres  Vedras  to  Lourinhiun,  led  at  the  distance  of  two  miles 
round  the  left,  and  by  it  an  enemy  could  gain  the  left-hand 
ridge  where  the  picquets  were  posted,  seize  the  artillery  and 
commissariat  stores  in  the  plain,  and  take  the  central  hill 
and  right-hand  mountain  in  reverse. 

In  the  night  of  the  20th,  a  German  officer  of  cavalry 
aroused  Sir.  Arthur  Wellesley,  saying  the  French  army, 
twenty  thousand  strong,  was  within  an  hour's  march.  In- 
credulous of  this  tale,  the  bearer  of  which  was  in  evident 
consternation,  he  merely  took  some  additional  precautions ; 
but  at  sunrise  all  eyes  were  turned  southward,  seeking  an 
enemy  who  was  not  to  be  seen.  Nevertheless  the  Oerman's 
report  was  only  an  exaggeration.*  Junot  had  been  in 
march  all  night  with  fourteen,  not  twenty  thousand,  men, 
designing  to  fall  on  at  daybreak  ;  but  the  rugged  ways  had 
retarded  his  progress,  and  his  vanguard  of  cavalry  did  not 


*  The  Chtplain.Genenl  Gleig  hai  in  one  of  hit  pnblications  contradicted 
this  imct,  on  the  authority  of  a  German  Chelsea  pensioner,  who  affirms, 
aocordiog  to  Mr.  Gleig,  that  it  was  he  who  awakened  Sir  Arthur,  and 
that  he  was  cool  and  collected.  My  authority  is  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  assured  me  that  it  was  not  only  a  German  officer,  but  a  titled  one ;  a 
Baron ;  and  that  he  was  anything  but  cool  or  collected.  The  name  had 
escaped  his  memory  at  the  time,  but  he  made  frequent  attempts  to  recover 
it,  and  said  several  times  that  he  was  a  Baron.  The  two  authorities  may 
be  weighed  by  thoee  who  are  ftstidious. 
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crown  the  counter  hills  facing  the  English  position  before 
eight  o'clock — ^the  dnst  of  its  march  having  been  discovered 
an  hour  before.  Had  he  arrived  by  daybreak  this  dust 
conld  not  have  been  observed  and  an  hour  of  preparation 
would  have  been  lost  to  the  English  general,  which,  with  a 
good  plan  of  battle,  would  have  enabled  the  French  to  gain 
the  left-hand  ridge  by  the  Lourinham  road  before  the  troops 
on  the  right  could  cross  to  occupy  that  part  of  the  position. 

Employing  little  time  to  note  his  adversary's  ground  and 
dispositions,  Junot  entirely  neglected  the  mountain  on  the 
English  right  as  being  refused  to  his  line  of  march ;  but 
as  the  left-hand  ridge  appeared  naked  of  tiiQQpa  he  resolved 
to  seize  it  by  a  detachment,  and  take  the  English  central 
hill  in  reverse  while  he  attacked  it  in  front  with  his 
main  body,  thinking  he  should  find  the  bulk  of  the  army 
there.  In  this  view  he  directed  General  Brennier  with  a 
brigade  across  the  ravine  covering  the  ridge,  and  Laborde 
wi&  another  against  the  central  hill ;  supporting  the  latter 
frith  Loison's  division^  a  reserve  of  grenadiers  under 
Kellermann,  and  the  cavalry,  thirteen  hundred  strong, 
under  Maigaron. 

To  act  on  conjectures  is  dangerous  in  war.  Junot's 
were  all  £ftlse,  and  his  entire  disr^ard  of  the  English  right 
was  a  great  error ;  for  when  his  cavalry  crowned  the  coun- 
ter hills.  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  seeing  the  French  movements 
did  not  menace  that  part  of  his  position,  retained  there  one 
brigade  under  General  Hill  to  serve  as  a  support  to  the 
centre,  while  four  other  brigades  were  sent  across  the  plain 
to  occupy  the  left-hand  ridge,  and  a  fifth  reinforced,  with 
Trant's  Portuguese,  moved  to  a  parallel  ridge  in  rear, 
where  they  could  watch  the  Lourinham  road. 

All  these  movements  were  hidden  from  Junot  by  the 
central  hill,  and  two  brigades  reached  their  ground  before  the 
action  commenced,  yet  knowing  the  ravine  in  firont  to  be 
impracticable  looked  for  an  attack  firom  the  left,  and  formed 
two  lines  across  the  ridge  trusting  to  a  chain  of  skinnisheis 
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to  protect  their  right.  The  two  other  brigades  were  to  have 
furnished  a  third  line,  but  while  they  were  passing  the  plain 
below  the  battle  was  b^un  in  the  centre  with  great  fuiy. 

In  front  of  the  English  position  the  ground  was  so  broken 
and  wooded  that  the  movements  of  the  French,  after  they 
passed  the  counter  hills,  could  not  be  discerned  until  they 
burst  upon  the  centre  in  attack  ;  and  though  their  artillery 
was  most  numerous,  the  tormented  ground  impeded  its 
action,  while  the  English  guns,  of  heavier  metal,  had^free 
play ;  their  infemtry,  inferior  in  number,  would  therefore 
have  fought  at  great  disadvantage  even  if  Junot's  combina- 
tions had  not  fiEdled,  but  soon  that  general  discovered  the 
mischief  of  over  haste  in  war.  Brennier  found  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine  impracticable,  and  floundering  amidst  rocks 
and  the  beds  of  torrents  was  unable  to  co-operate  with  La- 
borde ;  hence  Junot  had  to  reinforce  the  latter  with  Loison's 
infantry,  and  detach  another  column  of  all  arms  under 
General  Solignac  to  turn  the  English  flank  by  the  Lourin- 
ham  road.  But  he  did  not  perceive  that  Sir  Arthur, 
anticipating  such  an  efibrt,  had  there,  not  a  flank  but  a 
front  three  lines  deep,  while  the  fifth  brigade  and  Trant's 
Portuguese  were  so  disposed,  that  Solignac,  whose  movement 
was  isolated,  could  be  cut  ofi*  and  placed  between  two  fires. 

Laborde  and  Loison  opened  three  attacks,  a  principal 
one  with  minor  bodies  on  the  flanks.  The  former  being 
well  led  and  covered  by  skirmishers,  forced  its  way 
up  with  great  vehemence  and  power,  but  with  great 
loss  also ;  for  General  Fane  had  called  up  the  reserve 
artillery  under  Colonel  Robe  to  reinforce  the  six  guns 
already  on  the  platform,  and  while  they  smote  the  column 
in  front,  another  battery,  belonging  to  one  of  the  brigades 
then  ascending  the  left-hand  ridge,  smote  it  in  the  right 
flank  ;  and  it  was  under  this  conjoint  fire  of  artillery,  and 
a  wasting  musketry,  the  French  reached  the  summit,  there 
to  sustain  a  murderous  volley,  to  be  charged  by  the  50th 
B^iment,  overturned,  and  driven  down  again. 
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Of  the  other  two  columns,  the  one  assailing  Anstrather's 
brigade  was  beaten  quickly,  and  that  General  had  time 
to  reinforce  Fane's  left  with  the  second  battalion  of  the 
43pd,  in  opposition  to  Kellerman's  grenadiers,  half  of 
whom  now  reinforced  the  third  column  on  that  side.  This 
regiment,  posted  in  a  church-yard  on  the  edge  of  the  de- 
clivity, had  one  or  two  companies  in  advance  amongst  some 
trees,  and  from  thence  the  first  burst  of  the  grenadiers  drove 
them  upon  the  main  body ;  but  then  Robe  s  battery  smote 
the  French  left  and  they  dipped  into  the  ravine  on  their 
right,  where  the  battery  from  the  ridge  caught  them  on  the 
other  flank,  and  the  moment  being  happily  seized  by  the 
43rd  to  pour  down  in  a  solid  mass,  with  ringing  shouts  it 
dashed  against  the  column,  driving  it  back  with  irrecover- 
able disorder.  Yet  not  without  the  fiercest  fighting.  The 
loss  of  the  raiment  was  a  hundred  and  twenty,  and  when 
the  charge  was  over,  a  French  soldier  and  the  Sergeant 
Armourer,  Patrick,  were  found  grimly  confronting  each 
other  in  death  as  they  had  done  in  life,  their  hands  still 
clutching  their  muskets,  and  their  bayonets  plunged  to  the 
sockets  in  each  manly  breast !  It  is  by  such  men  that 
thousands  are  animat^  and  battles  won. 

Broken  by  these  rough  shocks,  the  French,  to  whom  de- 
feat was  amazement,  retired  in  confrised  masses  and  in  a 
slanting  direction  towards  the  Lourinham  road,  and  while 
thus  disordered  Colonel  Taylor  rode  out  upon  them  doing 
great  execution;  but  as  suddenly  Margaron  came  down 
with  his  strong  cavalry,  and  the  gallant  Englishman  fell 
with  most  of  his  horsemen.  However,  half  of  Junot's 
army  was  now  beaten  with  the  loss  of  seven  guns,  and 
though  Margaron's  powerful  cavalry  and  that  moiety  of 
Eellerman's  grenadiers  which  had  not  been  engaged  inter- 
ptted  to  prevent  pursuit,  their  line  of  retreat  left  the 
shortest  road  to  Torres  Vedras  uncovered — a  great  fault 
which  did  not  escape  the  English  general  s  rapid  compre- 
hension. 
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Brennier,  unable  to  emerge  from  the  rocks  and  hollows 
where  he  was  entangled,  had  been  of  no  weight  in  this 
action ;  but  Solignac,  having  turned  the  rayine,  appeared 
on  the  left  about  the  time  Taylor's  charge  terminated  the 
fight  in  the  centre,  and  his  division,  strongly  constituted 
with  aU  arms,  was  advancing  impetuously  along  the  narrow 
ground  when  General  Ferguson,  who  was  there  in  opposi- 
tion, met  him  with  a  counter  attack,  so  fierce  so  rapid 
and  sustained,  that  the  French,  though  fighting  stubbornly, 
bent  to  the  strong  pressure,  ^olignac  was  wounded,  his 
cavahry  artillery  and  infantry,  heaped  together  and  out- 
flanked, were  cut  oS  from  their  line  of  retreat  and  forced 
into  low  ground  on  their  right  with  a  loss  of  six  guns ;  but 
these  pieces  being  placed  under  guard  of  the  71st  and  82nd 
while  Ferguson  continued  his  course,  were  a^^ain  lost 
by  one  of  those  events  which  make  battles  the  property  of 
fortune.  For  Brennier,  after  long  struggling,  had  worked 
up  the  ravine  by  his  right  to  an  accessible  place,  ascended 
the  ridge  there,  and  unexpectedly  fiEJling  upon  the  two 
raiments  in  charge  of  the  captured  guns  beat  them  back. 
He  thus  got  behind  Ferguson,  and  had  time  been  given  to 
reform  his  troops  and  assail  that  general's  rear  mischief 
would  have  ensued ;  but  the  English  regiments  were  dis- 
ordered only  for  a  moment ;  they  rallied  on  higher  ground, 
poured  in  their  fire,  broke  the  French  brigade  with  a  charge 
and  made  Brennier,  who  was  wounded,  a  prisoner.  Solig- 
nac's  division  was  then  without  resource,  when  suddenly 
another  and  more  decisive  change  came  over  this  fitfrd 
battle  to  save  him. 

Junot's  left  wing  and  centre  had  been  so  discomfited 
that  only  half  of  EeUerman's  grenadiers  and  Margaron's 
cavalry  remained  unbroken,  and  the  road  of  Torres  Vedras, 
the  shortest  to  Lisbon,  was  uncovered  ;  Brennier's  coluam 
was  entirely  broken ;  Solignac's  division  was  in  oonfrision 
on  low  ground,  cut  oS  from  Junot,  and  menaced  fit)nt  and 
rear.    But  of  the   English  army  Hill's  brigade  had  not 
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fired  a  shot ;  neither  had  the  brigade  conjoined  with 
Trant's  Portogaese,  and  it  was  then  marching  to  take 
Solignac's  division  in  rear.  The  two  brigades  of  Ferga- 
son's  third  line  had  lost  only  a  few  men,  and  those  on  the 
central  hill  had  not  been  hardly  handled :  there  was  there- 
fore a  powerful  force  in  hand  for  farther  operations.  Now 
Brennier,  when  first  taken,  eagerly  asked  if  the  reserve  had 
attacked,  and  the  other  prisoners  being  questioned  on  this 
point  replied  in  the  affirmative,*  wherefore  the  En^sh 
general,  judging  the  French  power  exhausted  and  the 
moment  come  for  rendering  victory  decisive,  with  the  genius 
of  a  great  captain  resolved  to  make  it  not  only  decisive 
on  the  field  but  of  the  fate  of  Portugal 

Expecting  Solignac's  division  to  lay  down  its  arms,  he 
designed  to  push  his  own  right  wing  and  centre  under  Hill 
on  Torres  Vedras,  to  which  they  were  two  miles  nearer  than 
any  part  of  the  French  army  ;  that  stroke  was  sure,  and 
Junot  would  have  been  cut  off  from  Lisbon.  Meanwhile 
Sir  Arthur  meaned  in  person  vigorously  to  drive  him  across 
the  Baragueda  mountain  on  to  the  Tagus,  by  which  he 
would  lose  his  remaining  artillery,  and  have  with  dis- 
organized and  dispirited  troops  to  seek  refuge  under  the 
guns  of  one  of  the  frontier  fortresses.  This  great  project 
was  stifled  as  soon  as  conceived.  Oeneral  Burrard  had 
arrived  on  the  field  of  battle,  he  could  not  comprehend 
such  a  stroke  of  war,  and  not  only  stopped  the  execution, 
but  ordered  Ferguson  to  halt  Then  Solignac's  division, 
with  the  alacrity  which  distinguished  Napoleon's  soldiers, 
instantly  rejoined  Junot,  who  as  prompdy  recovered  his. 
original  ground,  and  being  joined  by  twelve  hundred  fresh 
men  from  Lisbon  regained  Torres  Vedras.     The  battle  of 

^  General  Brennier  pablished  m  denial  of  this  htt ;  but  it  may  well  be 
imagined  that  a  short  sentence  ottered  at  snch  a  moment  by  a  prisoner, 
wounded  and  higUy  excited,  would  escape  his  recoUection.  My  authority 
IS  the  Ihike  of  Wellington,  who  not  only  caught  the  words  at  the  time, 
and  questioned  the  other  prisoners  as  to  thdr  ralue,  but  drew  from  them 
a  ccmclusion  on  which  to  rest  a  great  oountor  morement. 
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• 

Vimiero  thus  terminated  impotently.  Nevertheless,  Btir- 
rard's  decision,  with  exception  of  the  unaccountable  order 
to  arrest  Fergoson's  career,  was  not  without  a  military 
justification,  admitted  to  be  of  weight  by  Sir  Arthur,  but 
it  was  that  of  an  ordinary  general  in  opposition  to  a  great 
captain. 

CORUiiA. 

The  battle  of  Vimiero,  in  which  the  French  lost  thirteen 
guns  and  about  two  thousand  killed  or  wounded,  the  British 
eight  hundred,  was  followed  by  a  convention  which  relieved 
Portugal,  and  the  English  Government  then  sent  an 
army  into  Spain  under  Sir  John  Moore.  Great  success 
was  looked  for  by  the  ministers,  yet  they  took  no  mea- 
sures to  render  it  even  probable,  and  the  incredible 
absurdity  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  overthrown  in  every 
quarter  before  the  English  could  reach  them,  made  that 
which  was  improbable,  impossible.  Moore  found  himself 
alone  in  the  midst  of  a  French  army  commanded  by  Napo- 
leon, of  which  the  cavalry  only  counted  twelve  thousand 
more  than  his  whole  force  !  Compelled  to  retreat,  he 
was  pursued  by  the  Emperor,  who  made  a  prodigious  march 
to  cut  him  off  at  Astorga,  and  failing  of  that,  launched 
Marshal  Soult  on  his  traces  with  one  army,  which  he 
supported  with  another  under  Marshal  Ney.  Through 
the  mountains  of  Gallicia  the  three  armies  passed  like 
a  tempest,  yet  Moore  with  unflinching  resolution,  amidst 
winter  rains  and  appalling  difficulties,  and  without  one 
gleam  of  good  fortune  to  nourish  energy,  reached 
Coruna  with  a  gain  of  two  marches  on  his  pursuers. 
His  retreat  was  one  of  suffering,  of  privation  and  fatigue, 
but  he  met  with  no  disaster  in  arms,  and  in  many 
combats  taught  the  enemy  to  beware  of  his  sword.  At 
Rueda  his  cavabry,  under  C.  Stewart,*  surprised  a  French 
post  and  made  eighty  prisoners.     Near  Valladolid  Major 

*  Now  Marquis  of  Londonderry. 
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Otway**  in  a  sharp  action  took  a  colonel,  and  more  pri* 
soners  than  he  had  men  to  goard  them  with.  At  Sahagon 
Lord  Paget  f  overthrew  six  hundred  dragoons,  killed 
twenty  and  took  thirteen  officers  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men.  At  Mayorga  the  same  nobleman  killed  as 
many,  and  took  a  hundred  prisoners,  and  at  Benevente 
defeated,  the  light  cavabry  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  captur- 
ing their  general  Lefebre  and  seventy  men.  At  Galcaval- 
•los,  Moore,  in  person,  repulsed  a  serious  attack  in  which 
the  French  general  Colbert  was  killed.  At  Constantino 
he  repulsed  another  attack,  and  at  Lugo  checked  the 
enemy  with  a  loss  of  four  hundred  men. 

At  Goruna  his  design  was  to  embark  without  fighting, 
but  the  ships  did  not  arrive  in  time,  and  he  had  to  accept 
battle  in  a  bad  position ;  for  the  ground  he  desired  to  take, 
a  rocky  range  abutting  on  the  Mero,  a  tidal  river,  was  too 
extensive  for  his  troops,  and  he  was  therefore  compelled  to 
adopt  a  similar  yet  lower  range,  likewise  abutting  on  the 
Mero  but  inclosed  on  two  sides  by  the  greater  heights, 
which  were  left  for  the  enemy.  Neither  of  these  ranges 
were  crested,  and  on  the  inferior  one  Moore  had  to  display 
a  front  in  opposition  to  the  superior  range,  from  whence 
the  French  not  only  commanded  most  of  the  English  line 
in  front  within  cannon-shot,  but  could  flank  it  also  on  the 
right  Soult's  ground  was  indeed  in  every  way  advan- 
tageous. His  left;  rested  on  a  clump  of  rocks  overlooking 
both  ranges  and  all  the  country  immediately  about,  and  in 
the  night  of  the  15  th  he  placed  there  eleven  heavy  guns 
which,  from  their  elevation,  could  oppress  the  right  of  the 
English  line  and  send  their  bullets  raking  even  to  the 
centre. 

Between  the  two  positions  the  ground  was  comparatively 
easy  of  passage,  though  broken  and  laced  with  stone  in- 
closures ;  and  as  both  ridges  ended  abruptly  on  a  narrow 
valley  running  perpendicular  to  their  range  there,  was  a 

*  LieaC.. General  Sir  Loftns  Otway.        f  Marquis  of  Anglesey. 
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seeming  facility  from  their  proximity  at  that  flank  for 
the  French  to  envelop  the  British  right  with  superior 
numbers.  On  the  fiur  side  of  this  valley  also  was  a 
mountainoas  chain  of  hills  on  which  all  Soult's  cavahry 
were  posted,  his  light  horsemen  being  pushed  £ur  behind 
the  British  rear  and  his  heavy  dragoons  dismounted  to  act 
as  in£EUitry.  Thus  the  French  anny  seemed  to  be  surround- 
ing the  English,  but  Moore,  comprehending  all  the  defects 
of  his  position,  had  adopted  a  counteracting  order  of  battle, 
evincing  his  own  martial  vigour  and  the  confidence  a  long 
career  of  glorious  and  successful  service  had  given  him  in 
the  stem  valour  of  the  British  soldier. 

To  receive  battle  on  the  inferior  ridge  was  of  necessity, 
but  to  extend  his  line  athwart  the  narrow  valley  on  his 
right  to  the  height  occupied  by  the  French  cavabry  would 
only  have  placed  more  men  under  the  rock  battery,  and  his 
flank  would  still  be  exposed  to  the  dismounted  French 
dragoons.  Wherefore  he  merely  stretched  a  thin  line  of 
skirmishers  across,  and  placed  a  battalion  on  the  lower 
Mis  of  the  hills  on  their  right,  to  check  the  horsemen  on 
the  summit.  This  disposition  and  a  scanty  manning  of 
the  main  ridge,  where  he  posted  only  two  divisions,  Hope's 
and  Baird's,  the  latter  on  the  right,  gave  him  two  divisions 
of  reserve,  Paget's  and  M^Eenade  Frazer's.  The  last  he 
placed  on  rising  ground  closely  covering  Goruiia,  to  watch 
a  road  leading  round  the  heights  jrhere  the  French  cavalry 
were,  and  which  Soult,  whose  movements  could  not  be 
seen,  might  use  to  turn  the  British  and  cut  them  ofi"  from 
the  town  and  harbour. 

Paget 's  division,  the  best  in  the  army,  remained,  and 
with  it  Moore  resolved  to  strike  *for  victory.  He  kept  it 
in  mass  behind  the  right  of  his  main  line  on  a  moderate 
elevation,  from  whence  it  commanded  a  full  view  of  the 
narrow  valley,  and  could  support  the  screen  of  light  troops 
without  being  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  eleven-gun  battery. 
Thus,  while  the  main  ridge,  strong  in  itself  tliough  ill  pre- 
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sented  to  the  enemy,  was  offered  in  defence  with  protected 
flanks,  two  other  divisions  remained  in  hand  to  meet  the 
changes  of  battle — ^a  fine  result  to  obtain  for  an  inferior 
army  occupying  unfjEbvourable  ground.  But  Moore  meaned 
more  than  defence.  Confident  that  Baird  and  Hope  would 
repel  every  attack  on  the  ridge,  he  designed  when  time 
should  be  ripe,  if  the  French  did  not  join  in&ntry  to  their 
cavalry  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  to  pour  down 
the  latter  with  Paget's  division,  reinforcing  it  witii  Fraser's, 
and  thus  carry  in  one  course  the  rock  battery :  then  chang- 
ing from  the  defensive  to  the  offensive  with  the  troops  on 
the  ridge  also,  to  drive  the  enemy  into  the  Mero.  It  was 
the  conception  of  a  daring  man  and  a  great  ccHnmander, 
and  only  with  such  potent  soldiers  as  the  British  could  a 
like  stroke  be  made.  And  only  a  general  who  had  proved 
their  quality  in  many  a  desperate  fight  could  have  expected 
this  effort  from  his  men,  after  a  distressing  winter  retreat, 
with  a  strong  enemy  in  front  and  the  sea  behind !  But 
general  and  soldiers  were  of  England's  best.  No  suffering, 
no  danger  could  quell  their  courage,  or  shake  his  confidence 
in  them :  and  it  was  so  proved  in  that  hour,  for  many  of 
the  principal  officers,  appalled  at  the  superior  force  of  the 
enemy,  the  disadvantage  of  ground  and  the  difficulty  of 
embarkation,  proposed  n^tiations,  which  Moore  rejected 
with  cold  disdain,  trusting  as  he  had  ever  done  to  his 
gallant  troops. 

Belonging  to  the  French  position  and  occupied  by  them 
in  force  were  two  villages,  Palavia  Abajo  in  front  of  their 
right,  Portosa  in  front  of  their  centre. 

Belonging  to  the  English  position,  though  rather  too 
much  advanced,  the  village  of  Elvina  covered  the  right 
flank,  and  was  occupied  by  the  picquets  of  the  50th 
Begiment. 

These  features  dictated  Soult's  order  of  attack.  Forming 
three  columns  of  infiwtry,  which  he  supported  with  all  his 
light  artillery,  he  directed  two  by  Palavia  and  Portosa 
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against  the  left  and  centre  of  Moore's  line — ^those  villages 
serving  as  intermediate  supports  in  case  of  disaster.  While 
the  third  and  strongest  column  was  destined  to  cany  Elvina 
and  then  lap  round  Baird's  right 

BATTLE   OP  CORUNA. 

On  the  16th  of  January  1809,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  twenty  thousand  French  veterans  opened  this 
battle  against  fourteen  thousand  British,  who  having  but 
nine  six-pounders  to  oppose  a  numerous  light  artillery  were 
also  galled  by  eleven  heavy  guns  on  the  rocks  :  and  soon 
that  formidable  battery  opened  the  fight  with  a  slaughter* 
ing  fire,  sending  its  bullets  crashing  through  the  English 
ranks  from  right  to  centre.  Then  the  columns  of  infantry, 
throwing  out  clouds  of  skirmishers,  descended  firom 
their  strong  ridge  to  the  fight ;  those  coming  from 
Palavia  and  Portosa,  having  some  distance  to  march  did 
not  immediately  engage,  but  the  third  dashed  at  once 
against  Elvina,  and  there  was  the  stress  of  battle:  the 
picquets  were  driven  in  heaps  out  of  the  village,  and  when 
that  was  passed  the  French  mass  divided,  one  portion  ad- 
vancing against  Baird's  front,  the  other  turning  his  right 
by  the  valley,  where  it  was  only  opposed  by  the  screen 
of  light  troops. 

Sir  John  Moore  sent  the  42nd  and  50th  regiments  against 
the  half  column  at  Elvina,  and  wheeling  back  the  4th 
B^ment  on  the  extremity  of  his  right,  poured  a  fire  into 
the  flank  of  the  mass  penetrating  by  the  valley,  where  it  was 
also  stoutly  opposed  by  the  light  troops  and  soon  abated  of 
its  vehemence  in  attack.  Then  the  English  general  knew 
that  his  adversary's  whole  force  and  order  of  battle  waa 
unfolded.  No  infantry  menaced  the  valley  from  where 
the  French  cavalry  stood,  and  the  number  in  front 
showed  that  no  body  of  strength  for  mischief  was  behind 
those  heights:  it  was  evident  that  Soult  ofiered  a  close 
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rough  trial  of  arms  without  subtlety,  trusting  to  the 
valour  of  his  veterans.  Eagerly  the  gallant  Moore  accepted 
the  challenge.  The  moment  for  his  counter-stroke  had 
arrived,  and  at  once  he  called  up  Frazer's  division  in 
support  of  Paget,  giving  the  latter,  who  was  previously 
well  instructed,  the  signal  to  descend  into  the  valley. 
The  French  column  on  his  flank  being  thus  provided  with 
opponents,  he  turned  to  observe  the  progress  of  the  fight 
at  Elvina,  for  as  yet  the  battle  had  but  slightly  touched 
his  centre  and  lefk. 

The  42nd  and  50th  had  with  one  shock  driven  the 
enemy  back  into  the  village,  and  the  last-named  r^ment 
entering  the  streets  with  the  repulsed  disordered  mass,  and 
giving  no  respite,  forced  it  through  and  broke  out,  still 
fighting,  on  the  other  side.  To  support  this  advance  the 
general  now  sent  a  battalion  of  the  Guards  down,  whereupon 
the  42nd,  thinking  it  a  relief  and  not  a  reinforcement, 
retired,  with  exception  of  the  grenadier  company.  Some 
confusion  thus  occurred,  the  village  was  not  occupied,  and 
the  50th,  still  accompanied  by  the  42nd  Grenadiers,  were 
engaged  without  support  beyond  the  houses,  their  array  being 
quite  broken  by  stone  inclosures  and  the  disorder  of  the 
street  fight  At  that  critical  moment  the  French  were 
strongly  reinforced,  retook  the  offensive  and  forced  the 
raiment  back  into  Elvina,  having  killed  outside  the 
second  Major  Stanhope,  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  made 
a  prisoner  of  the  commanding  officer,  Major  Napier,  known 
since  as  the  conqueror  of  Scinde.  Encompassed  by  ene* 
mies  and  denied  quarter  he  received  five  wounds,  but  he 
still  fought  and  struggled  for  life  until  a  French  drummer 
with  a  generous  heat  and  indignation  forcibly  rescued  him 
fix>m  his  barbarous  assailants.  Meanwhile  Sir  John  Moore 
observing  the  error  of  the  42nd,  had  galloped  down  and 
with  a  fiery  exhortation  sent  it  back  to  the  village,  where 
the  50th  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  their  commander 
was  successfully  sustaining  a  very  violent  conflict ;  then 
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with  heroic  anticipations  firom  the  deyelo]HneDt  of  his 
counter-combination,  he  returned  to  the  ridge  from  whence 
he  could  view  the  whole  action. 

Elvina  was  now  his  centre  of  battle  and  pivot  of  move* 
ments,  for  on  his  left  the  battle  had  then  become  general 
and  furious,  yet  the  French  made  no  progress  against  Hope's 
division,  and  on  the  right,  in  the  valley,  the  attacking 
column  was  at  bay,  wavering  under  a  double  fire  in  front 
and  flank :  everywhere  the  signs  of  coming  victory  were 
bright,  when  the  gallant  man,  the  consummate  oommander, 
who  had  brought  the  battle  to  this  crisis,  was  dashed  from 
his  horse  to  the  earth.  A  cannon-shot  from  the  rock  bat- 
tery had  torn  away  all  the  flesh  from  his  left  breast  and 
shoulder,  and  broken  the  ribs  over  a  heart  undaunted  even 
by  this  terrible,  this  ghastly  mortal  hurt ;  for  with  incredible 
energy  he  rose  to  a  sitting  posture,  and  with  fixed  look  and 
unchanged  countenance  continued  to  regard  the  fight  at 
Elvina  until  the  Frenchmen's  backward  steps  assured 
him  the  British  were  victorious:  then  sinking  down  he 
accepted  succour. 

Being  placed  in  a  blanket  for  removal,  an  entanglement 
of  his  belts  caused  the  hilt  to  enter  the  wound  and  Captain 
Hardinge*  attempted  to  take  away  the  weapon  altogether ; 
but  with  martial  pride  the  stricken  man  forbade  the  alle- 
viation— he  would  not  part  with  his  iword  in  the  field ! 
Epaminondas,  mortally  wounded  at  Mantinea,  was  anxious 
fi)r  the  recovery  of  his  shield.  Moore,  mortally  wounded 
at  Goruna,  sustained  additional  torture  rather  than  part 
with  his  sword ! 

The  Theban  hero's  /all  dismayed  and  paralyzed  his  vic- 
torious troops.  It  was  not  so  with  the  British  at  Goruna. 
They  saw  Baird,  second  in  command  carried  from  the  field 
as  the  Gkneral-in-Chief  had  been,  and  would  have  seen  all 
Uieir  generals  fall  one  after  another  without  abating  their 
battle ;  hence  it  was  not  long  before  the  French  were  entirely 

*  The  present  Lord  Hardinge. 
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driven  from  Elyina,  while  on  the  left,  they  were  not  only 
repnlaed  from  the  ridge  but  porsned  and  assailed  in  their 
own  villages  and  that  of  Palavia,  defended  by  the  since 
celebrated  General  Foy,  was  taken.  Meanwhile  Paget, 
pouring  into  the  valley  with  conquering  violence,  overthrew 
everything  in  his  front,  and  driving  off  the  dismounted 
French  dragoons  who  had  descended  to  the  lower  falls  on 
his  right,  made  for  the  great  rock  battery,  which  he  would 
certainly  have  stormed  if  the  counter-attack  had  been 
continued,  and  Frazer's  division  been  thrown,  as  Moore 
designed,  into  the  fight  The  French  would  thus  have 
been  wrecked,  for  their  ammunition,  of  which  the  rapid 
marches  through  Gallicia  had  only  allowed  them  to  bring 
up  a  small  supply,  was  exhausted,  the  river  Mere  was  in 
full  tide  behind  them,  and  only  one  bridge  remained  for 
retreat.  But  this  want  of  ammunition  was  unknown  to  the 
English  General  Hope,  on  whom  the  conmiand  had  de- 
volved, and  he  judging  a  night  action,  for  it  was  then  dark, 
too  hazardous,  profited  from  the  confusion  of  the  French  to 
embark  the  army  without  loss  and  sailed  for  England.  The 
heroic  spirit  of  Moore  went  with  the  troops,  his  body  rested 
with  the  enemy. 

For  some  hours  after  receiving  his  hurt  that  great  man  had 
lived  painfully,  but  with  a  calm  fortitude  that  excited  the 
admiration  of  those  about  him.  Several  times  he  expressed 
his  satisfiBMstion  at  having  won  the  battle,  and  his  last  words 
were  to  express  a  hope  ''  thcU  his  country  tcadd  do  him 
justice ! " 

Full  justice  has  not  been  done,  because  malignant  fete- 
tion  has  strived  hard  to  sully  his  reputation  as  a  general — 
but  thus  he  died,  and  the  record  of  his  worth  wUl  be  as  a 
beacon  to  posterity  so  long  as  heroic  virtue  combined  with 
great  capacity  is  reverenced,  for  in  any  age,  any  nation, 
any  conjuncture.  Sir  John  Moore  would  have  been  a  leading 
man.  Tall  he  was  and  vigorous  of  person,  and  of  a  very 
comely  noble  aspect,  indicating  penetration  which  no  sub- 

c  2 
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ilety  could  deceive,  yalour  which  no  danger  could  appal> 
and  withal  a  dignity  of  mind  which  awed  while  it  attracted 
admiration  and  confidence.  With  him  indeed,  all  com* 
manding  qualities  seemed  to  be  united  to  and  inseparable 
from  estimable  sentiments.  Integrity,  honour,  generosity, 
patriotism,  adorned  the  whole  course  of  his  existence,  and 
his  death  furnished  an  irrefragable  test  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  life.  For  both  he  may  claim  a  place  with  the  greatest 
men  of  antiquity 
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Napoleon  haying  failed  to  cut  off  the  English  armj, 
retnmed  to  France,  leaving  precise  instructions  with  his 
lieutenants  for  the  invasion  of  Portugal.  Marshal  Ney, 
who  reached  Corona  three  days  after  the  battle,  was  to  hold 
Gallicia.  Soult  was  to  march  by  Oporto  upon  Lisbon. 
(Jeneral  Lapisse,  previously  directed  on  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
with  twelve  thousand  men,  was  to  connect  Soult's  invasion 
with  another,  to  be  conducted  south  of  the  Tagus  by  Mar* 
shal  Victor,  who  had  thirty  thousand  troops.  Soult  had 
twenty-five  thousand,  and,  after  several  battles  with  the 
Portuguese  of  the  northern  provinces,  stormed  Oporto  in 
March ;  but  he  could  hear  nothing  of  Lapisse  or  Victor, 
and  his  own  progressive  strength  being  then  exhausted  he 
endeavoured  to  establish  himself  solidly  until  new  combina^ 
tions  could  be  formed. 

Lapisse  took  no  pains  to  open  a  communication  with 
Soult,  and  after  several  weeks  of  inactivity  suddenly  made 
for  Alcantara,  crossed  the  Tagus  there  and  joined  Victor. 
The  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  thinking  he  was  flying,  rose 
along  his  line  of  march  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier  and 
cut  off  all  communication  between  Victor  and  Soult.  The 
former  was  however  little  disposed  to  act.  He  had  defeated 
the  Spanish  General  Guesta  in  a  great  battle  at  Medellin, 
and  only  accidentally  &iled  to  obtain  Badajos  by  treason ; 
but  then  he  took  quarters  at  Merida,  suUenly  resistant  of 
his  orders  to  enter  Portugal.  This  enabled  Cuesta,  who 
had  aU  the  resources  of  Andalousia,  to  reappear  in  Estra- 
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madum  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  infantry  and.  six 
Uiounaud  cavalry — and  at  tho  same  time  a  new  force  sprang 
up  in  rortu|(al 

rrf«viou«  to  this  }>oriod  tho  English  ministers,  without 
Tt«tJution  i^  oa}uu'ity  to  adopt  any  judicious  course,  at. one 
Umt^  UH>kiivg  to  Portugal  at  another  n^tiating  for  the 
tHVU)mtiou  v^f  ("ailii,  liad  during  these  events  displayed 
w\ly  iuAnuitv  of  purjHvje  and  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of 
aAkii^  ;  hut  atW  four  uWths  of  vacillation  suhsequent  to 
IK^  battle  of  V\>ni)um  th«y  decided  to  act  in  Portugal,  where 
ik^  Kf(^{e<K7  had  a^vepted  General  Ber«6fi»d  as  their  fidd 
WMONthal.  *IV  BrilKth  tnx^}>»  in  that  countrr  were  tlien 
Uiiyse^  it^iatioived.  and  Sir  Arthur  WelkeleT.  awwiiniiig  the 
««i|ff^«ae  iMuUiarr  \\uuuMa\d  \^  both  nauoas^  commeneod 
ikal  dadri<«  s^f  \Kl\urie«  mhWh  h^  )dac«d  him  amongst  tiie 
IvW^  ^^t^l  $<iue<nid*  \4f  ike  ^\«U'  -sind  they  an^  few.  ^koo^ 
ike  \;iaiav(  ^>f  iMahm»  >k\hiU  wake  them  maaj. 

^^  v«»  iW«i  in  OpsYtv\  Yidvr  at  Mtfidn.  b«t  tke 
DMiiUrtr  UMi«]rYyclK>n  \icKMnK4aU  ittiecvvnr^  bienveA  tkem ; 
iw^  ^  Anhnr.  aAef^  aiakii^  ;MRni^eiMencs  t;>  vvi^r  Lukm 
Ij^^iNt  YWter.  vukivtbed  ;i^Eattb$t  ^vnh.  in  wk«^  acmj  tkeie 
iHMt  a  vViMfinK^  git  «A,vr»  i^  Mt^t^  ktua  n»  ^  ffi^faifc 
^W  l^  A;^ci(ttnm  t%M  ;i«N*ty^  >i%»jte^  kimi  ^numxi  «a 
ihijdL  ^jin^r^w  >vt  ^  :se<KWtt.   d&^;«i|j:!kL  vf  wif^cht  ^  an 

tbcv^.  :$i\  t&iMa»ttii  Wi^  ?^/£^»if:iaii^  »^  ^^{NciMt  >«  16^ 
v>ii  'ikif  ^^  :»\)iMMi  tflMKWi  ifcithA  tw%>^  :SlttM  ai 
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Salamanca  oonntry,  and  had  pushed  his  light  cavabry  under 
Fnincesehi  to  the  Voi]^  supporting  it  with  Mennct's 
division  of  in&ntry.  Loison's  division,  six  thousand  strong, 
was  then  beyond  the  Tam^  at  Pezo  de  Ragoa,  and  Lorge's 
heavy  cavahy  was  on  the  Lima,  watching  the  Portngaese 
insurgents. 

In  this  scattered  state  the  French  on  the  Vouga  were 
surprised  and  driven  fighting  upon  the  Douro,  which  they 
crossed  in  the  night  of  the  1 1th  and  destroyed  the  boat 
bridge.  Soult,  who  had  discovered  the  conspiracy  on  the 
9th,  was  thus  suddenly  beset  with  perils.  Treason  in  his 
army  which  he  could  not  probe,  a  powerful  enemy  suddenly 
springing  up  in  front,  an  active  insurrection  on  his  rear, 
his  troops  parcelled  from  the  Vouga  to  the  Lima  and 
Tamega,  and  under  officers  necessarily  suspected  while  the 
extent  of  the  conspiracy  was  unknown  !  He  did  not  quaiL 
Directing  Lorge  to  abandon  the  Lima  and  make  for  the 
Tam^a,  he  ordered  Loison  to  hold  Amarante  on  that 
river  as  the  only  means  of  concentration  and  safety  for  the 
army  ;  he  sent  his  stores  and  most  of  the  heavy  guns  towards 
that  place  on  the  10th  and  in  the  night  of  the  llih  ;  and 
vrhesa  the  troops  from  the  Vouga  came  pouring  in,  tiie  re- 
maining heavy  guns  and  the  baggage  were  also  put  in 
movement,  Mermet's  division  following  them  as  fiur  as  Val- 
longa,  with  orders  to  secure  the  boats  on  the  Douro  and  vigi- 
lantly patrol  up  the  bank.  All  the  craft  from  Oporto  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  was  then  drawn  to  the  right  bank, 
guards  were  set,  and  Soult,  thinking  his  position  secure,  de^ 
dded  to  hold  Oporto  another  day  to  give  Lorge's  dragoons 
and  other  detachments  time  to  reach  Amarante.  He  was 
however  curiously  misled.  In  the  recent  operations,  an 
English  column  moving  in  boats  up  the  Lake  of  Ovar, 
which  runs  parallel  with  the  coast,  had  disembarked  on 
Mermet's  flajik,  who  thought  it  had  landed  from  the  o6ean ; 
hence  Soult,  expecting  the  empty  vessels  would  enter  the 
Douro  to  effect  a  passage,  directed  his  attention  entirely  to 
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the  lower  riyer,  while  on  the  upper  his  orders  were  n^lected 
and  &lse  reports  made  of  their  execution — ^for  the  con- 
spirators were  many  and  busy. 

PASSAGE   OF  THE   DOURO. 

• 

Before  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  the 
British  army  was  secretly  concentrated  behind  a  rocky 
height,  on  which  stood  a  convent  immediately  facing 
Oporto.  The  Douro  rolled  in  front,  and  the  French  on 
the  other  side  could  with  two  marches  gain  the  Tamega, 
secure  their  retreat,  and  defeat  Beresford  in  passing ;  for  that 
general  had  been  sent  over  the  Douro,  above  the  confluence 
of  the  Tamega,  merely  to  infest  Soult's  line  of  march 
towards  the  Salamanca  country,  and  thus  induce  him  to 
take  the  rugged  Chaves  road  leading  to  Gallicia;  but 
that  could  not  be  risked  unless  the  main  army  under  Sir 
Arthur  was  closely  pressing  the  French  rear;  hence  his 
safety  and  the  forcing  Soult  into  Oallicia  alike  called  for 
an  immediate  passage  of  the  Douro.  Tet  how  pass  a  river, 
deep,  swift,  more  than  three  hundred  yards  wide,  and  in 
the  face  of  ten  thousand  veterans  guarding  the  opposite 
bank  ?  The  Macedonian  hero  might  have  turned  from  it 
without  shame  ! 

But  the  stream  came  with  an  elbow  round  the  convent 
height,  which  barred  sight  of  the  upper  water  from  the 
station  where  Soult  was  watching  for  ships  which  did  not 
exist ;  and  he  knew  not  that  the  British  army  was  behind 
the  frowning  rock  above,  nor  that  a  great  captain  was  on  its 
summit,  searching  with  an  eagle  glance,  the  river,  the  city, 
and  the  country  around.  Horses  and  baggage  that  captain 
saw  on  the  Vallonga  road,  and  the  dust  of  distant  columns  as 
in  retreat,  but  no  large  force  near  the  river  ;  the  guards  also 
were  few  and  widely  spread,  the  patrols  not  vigilant — an  aus- 
picious negligence  seeming  to  prevail.  Suddenly  a  large  unfi- 
nished building  called  the  Seminary  caught  his  eye ;  it  was  iso- 
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lated,  had  an  easy  access  from  the  water,  and  was  snrfonnded 
by  a  high  wall  which  extended  to  the  river  bank  on  each 
side,  inclosing  space  enough  for  two  battalions — the  only 
egress  being  an  iron  gate  opening  on  the  Vallonga  road. 
This  structure  commanded  everything  around,  except  one 
mound  within  cannon-shot  but  too  pointed  to  hold  guns ; 
there  were  no  French  posts  near  the  building,  and  as  the 
direct  line  across  -the  water  was  entirely  hidden  from  the 
city  by  the  rock,  Sir  Arthur,  with  a  marvellous  hardihood 
instantly  resolved  to  force  a  passage  there  in  the  face  of  a 
veteran  army  and  a  renowned  general,  his  means  being  as 
scanty  as  his  resolution  was  great,  yet  with  his  genius  they 
sufficed. 

Colonel  Waters,  an  officer  on  his  staff,  a  quick-witted 
daring  man,  discovered  a  poor  barber  who  had  come  over  the 
river  the  night  before  in  a  small  skiff,  and  readily  agreed  to 
go  back,  accompanied  by  the  Prior  of  Amarante,  who  gal-* 
lantly  offered  his  services.  With  this  aid  Waters  crossed 
unperceived  and  returned  with  three  large  barges.  Mean- 
while eighteen  guns  had  been  placed  in  battery  on  the  con- 
vent rock,  and  General  John  Murray  was  detached  with  a 
brigade  of  German  infantry,  the  14th  Dragoons,  and  two 
guns,  to  seek  a  passage  at  the  Barca  de  Avintas,  three  miles 
up  the  river.  He  was  reinforced  with  other  troops  when 
the  barges  were  secured,  and  then  also  the  head  of  the  army 
cautiously  approached  the  water. 

At  10  o'clock,  the  French  being  tranquil  and  unsus- 
picious the  British  wondering  and  expectant,  Sir  Arthur 
was  told  that  one  boat  was  ready.  Well !  Let  the  men 
crass  was  the  reply,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after- 
wards an  officer  and  twenty-five  British  soldiers  were 
silently  placed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Douro  in  the  midst 
of  the  French  army !  The  Seminary  was  thus  gained,  all 
remained  quiet,  and  a  second  boat  passed.  No  hostile  stir 
succeeded,  no  sound  of  war  was  heard ;  but  when  the  third 
boat  passed,  tumultuous  noises  rolled  through  Oporto,  the 
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drams  beat  to  arms,  shonts  arose,  the  citizens,  vehemently 
gesticulating,  made  signals  from  their  houses,  and  confused 
masses  of  troops  rushing  out  from  the  higher  streets  threw 
forward  swarms  of  skirmishers,  and  came  furiously  down  on 
the  Seminary. 

Secrecy  was  then  no  longer  valuable  and  the  army 
crowded  to  the  river  bank — Paget's  and  Hill's  divisions 
pressing  to  the  point  of  passage,  Sherbrooke's  to  where  the 
bridge  had  been  cut  away  the  night  before — Paget  himself 
had  passed  with  the  third  boat,  but  on  the  roof  of  the 
Seminary  was  deeply  wounded ;  Hill  took  his  place,  and 
the  musketry,  sharp  and  voluble  from  the  first,  aug- 
mented as  the  forces  accumulated  on  each  side ;  yet  the 
French  attack  was  eager  and  constant,  their  fire  increased 
more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  English,  and  their  guns  soon 
opened  against  the  building.  The  English  battery  on  the  con- 
vent rock  swept  indeed  the  inclosure  on  each  side  andconfined 
the  attack  to  the  front,  but  Murray  did  not  come  down  the 
right  bank,  and  the  struggle  was  such  that  Sir  Arthur 
was  only  restrained  from  crossing  by  the  remonstrances  of 
those  about  him  and  the  confidence  he  had  in  Hill.  Soon 
however  some  citizens  were  seen  bringing  over  several  great 
boats  to  Sherbrooke,  while  a  prolonged  shout  from  the 
streets,  and  the  waving  of  handkerchiefe  from  the  windows, 
gave  notice  that  the  enemy  had  abandoned  the  lower  town : 
Murray  also  was  then  descried  on  the  right  bank. 

Three  battalions  were  now  in  the  Seminary,  the  attack 
slackened,  and  the  French  began  to  hurry  across  the 
front  of  the  inclosure  by  the  Vallonga  road :  then  Hill, 
advancing  to  the  inclosure  wall,  was  pouring  a  heavy  fire 
into  the  disordered  masses  as  they  passed  his  front  when 
suddenly  five  guns  galloped  out  of  the  city  on  his  left,  but  ap- 
palled at  the  terrible  stream  of  musketry  pulled  up  :  while 
thus  hesitating  a  volley  from  behind  stretched  most  of  the 
artillery-men  in  the  dust,  and  the  rest  dispersing  left  the 
guns  on  the  road.     It  was  from   Sherbrooke,   who  had 
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passed  througli  the  streets,  this  volley  came,  and  he  now 
pressed  the  French  rear  while  Hill  sent  his  damaging  fire 
into  their  flank,  and  the  gons  firom  the  rock  deeply  searched 
their  masses.  The  passage  was  thus  won,  the  allies  were 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dooro,  and  if  Murray  bad  fidlen 
on  the  disordered  crowd  approaching  him  the  discomfiture 
would  have  been  complete.  He  however  suffered  column 
after  column  to  pass  and  seemed  to  fear  they  would  step 
aside  to  push  him  into  the  river.  Genend  G.  Stewart 
and  Major  Harvey,  impatient  of  this  timidity,  took  two 
squadrons  of  the  14th  Dragoons  without  orders,  and  riding 
over  the  French  rear  in  a  narrow  way  unhorsed  General 
Laborde  and  wounded  General  Foy ;  but  having  no  sup- 
port firom  Murray  fought  their  way  back  with  loss, 
and  Harvey  lost  his  arm.  Of  the  English  twenty  were 
killed,  one  general  and  nearly  a  hundred  men  wounded  on 
tiie  day ;  the  FiQ^nch  lost  a  general  and  five  hundred  men 
killed  or  wounded,  and  they  left  several  hundreds  in  hos- 
pital Five  guns  were  taken  in  the  fight ;  and  stores 
of  ammunition  with  fi%  pieces  of  artillery,  the  carriages  of 
which  had  been  burned,  were  found  in  the  arsenal  The 
overthrow  was  great,  yet  Napoleon's  veterans  were  so 
inured  to  war  that  no  troops  so  readily  recovered  firom  a 
surprise.  Before  they  reached  Vallonga  their  order  was 
restored,  a  rear-guard  was  formed,  and  in  the  night  was 
rejoined  by  a  detachment  firom  the  mouth  of  the  Douro, 
which  had  been  guided  by  some  fiiendly  Portuguese :  then 
Soult,  believing  Loison  held  Amarante,  thought  himself 
well  out  of  his  difficulties.     He  was  soon  undeceived. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  now  brought  his  baggage,  stores, 
and  artillery  over  the  Douro ;  but  this  was  not  effected 
until  the  evening  of  the  13th,  and  though  Murray's  Ger- 
mans were  sent  in  pursuit  on  the  morning  of  that  day, 
they  did  not  advance  more  than  ten  miles.  ^^  An  enemy 
once  swrprised  should  never  be  allowed  time  to  recover,"  is 
a  great  maxim,  and  so  proved  on  this  occasion :  yet  ther^ 
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were  sound  reasons  for  the  halt  Part  of  the  troops  were 
still  on  the  lefk  bank  of  the  Dooro,  and  the  whole  had 
outmarched  provisions,  baggage  and  spare  ammunition, 
having  made  more  than  eighty  miles  of  rough  ground  in 
four  days,  besides  fighting.  Men  and  animals  required 
rest ;  and  nothing  was  known  of  Beresford,  whose  pro- 
ceedings had  been  of  far  greater  importance  than  either  he 
or  Sir  Arthur  knew  at  the  time.* 

Loison  had  fallen  back  from  Pezoa  de  Regoa  on  the 
Douro  the  10th  when  Beresford  crossed  that  river.  The 
latter  was  then  in  the  position  required  for  turning  Soult 
on  to  the  Chaves  road  ;  but  Loison  again  retreated  on  the 
11th,  and  Beresford,  finding  him  timid,  followed  briskly, 
while  a  Portuguese  insurgent  force  under  General  Sylveira 
closed  on  his  fiank.  The  12th  his  outposts  were  driven 
into  Amarante,  and  next  day  he  abandoned  that  place. 

These  events  were  unknown  to  Sir  Arthur  on  the  13th, 
but  he  heard  Soult  had  destroyed  guns  and  ammunition 
near  Penafiel,  and  judging  that  to  be  a  result  of  Beres- 
ford's  operations,  reinforced  Murray  with  cavalry,  ordering 
him  to  push  on  to  Penafiel,  and  if  Loison  lingered  near 
Amarante  to  open  a  communication  with  Beresford — the 
latter  was  then  to  ascend  the  Tamega  and  intercept  the 
French  at  Chaves. 

On  the  14th  Sir  Arthur  moved  forward  himself,  and 
the  15th  had  reached  Braga ;  Beresford  was  near  Chaves, 
Sylveira  marching  towards  Salamonde,  and  Soult's  capture 
seemed  inevitable  to  his  pursuers  ;  he  was  however  beyond 
their  toils,  having  by  a  surprising  effort  extricated  himself 
from  perils  as  fearful  as  ever  beset  a  general. 

*  A  writer,  or  rather  writers  in  the  QMarlerly  Retnewt  for  there  were 
two  of  them,  indulging  in  the  graceless  effirontery  of  assertion  so  common 
with  anonymous  critics,  treated  these  reasons  for  halting  with  ridicule, 
calling  them  imaginary,  and  affirming  that  they  were  unknown  to  the 
General-in-Chief !  My  authority  however  ^ras  that  very  Greneral-in-Chief. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  not  only  gaye  me  verbally  a  description  of  his 
motives  and  proceedings  on  this  occasion,  but  supplied  me  with  written 
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While  retreating  towards  Amarante  he  was  between  the 
Dooro  and  the  Sierra  de  Catalina,  both  said  to  be  impas* 
sable,  and  the  road  was  very  narrow  and  very  ragged.  His 
design  was  to  pass  the  Tamega  and  march  on  Braganza ; 
fEuding  in  that,  he  conld  from  Amarante  and  Gnimaraens 
reach  Braga  by  a  good  road  leading  behind  the  Catalina 
ridge ;  in  either  case  however  Amarante  was  to  be  first 
gained,  and  his  safety  depended  on  Loison  holding  that 
place.  But  that  general  had  relinquished  it  to  Beresford 
on  the  13th,  and  marched  on  Guimaraens,  though  a  staff 
officer,  sent  by  Soult  on  the  12th,  was  in  his  camp  pro- 
testing against  the  movement,  the  retreat  from  Oporto 
being  also  known  to  him.  He  thus  deliberately  aban- 
'  doned  his  general  and  two-thirds  of  the  army  to  what 
appeared  certain  destruction ;  for  Beresford  could  not  be 
forced,  and  if  Murray  only  had  come  up  on  the  French 
rear,  and  he  was  not  far  off,  Soult  must  have  laid  down  his 
arms. 

This  calamity  was  made  known  to  that  marshal  as  he 
was  passing  the  rugged  bed  of  the  Souza,  a  cross  torrent 
falling  into  the  Douro.  The  weather  was  boisterous,  the 
troops  worn  with  fatigue  and  recently  defeated  were  dis- 
mayed, voices  were  heard  calling  for  capitulation  and  aU 
things  tended  to  ruin  :  but  in  that  hour  of  peril  the  Duke 
of  Dalmatia  justified  fortune  for  having  raised  him  to  such 
dignity.  He  had  fallen  from  his  horse  and  severely  in- 
jured his  hip,  broken  before  by  a  shot  at  the  siege  of 
Genoa,  yet  neither  pain  nor  bodily  weakness  nor  danger 
could  abate  his  resolution.  A  Spanish  pedlar  told  him  of 
a  path  leading  up  that  bank  of  the  Souza  which  he  had 
just  left,  by  which  he  could  scale  the  Catalina  ridge  and 
reach  the  Guimaraens  road  to  Braga :  whereupon,  with  a 
haughty  commandment  he  silenced  the  murmurs  of  treach- 

notes,  from  which  and  from  a  memoir  received  from  Marshal  Soult,  and 
information  derived  from  Colonel  Waters  and  other  officers  engaged,  my 
narrative  was  composed. 
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eroQS  officers  and  feaiful  soldiers,  destroyed  his  gnus,  aban- 
doned his  military  chest  and  baggage,  loaded  the  animfrlg 
which  carried  them  with  pick  men  and  ammunition  and  re- 
passed the  Sonza  to  follow  his  Spanish  guide.  Torrents  of 
rain  "descended  and  the  path  was  wild  and  ron^  as  the 
desolate  r^on  it  threaded,  yet  with  a  fierce  domination  he 
forced  his  troops  oyer  the  mountain  and  descending  on 
Gnimaraens  refound  Loison :  Loige's  dragoons  came  in  at 
the  same  time  from  Braga,  and  thus  almost  beyond  hope 
the  whole  army  was  concentrated. 

Soult's  ener^  had  been  great,  his  sagacity  was  now 
as  conspicuous.  The  slackness  of  pursuit  after  passing 
Vallonga  made  him  judge  Sir  Arthur  was  pushing  for 
Braga  and  would  reach  it  first ;  a  fighting  retreat  and  the 
loss  of  guns  and  baggage  would  then  ensue,  and  perhaps 
ffttally  depress  the  soldiers'  spirit;  it  would  also  fayour  the 
malcontents,  and  already  one  general,  apparently  Loison, 
was  urging  a  convention.  Soult  replied  by  destroying  the 
guns,  ammunition  and  ba^age  of  the  divisions  he  found  at 
Gnimaraens,  and  again  taking  to  the  mountains  crossed 
them  to  Garvalho  d'Este,  thus  gaining  a  day's  march  and 
baffling  the  combination  to  surround  him.  Next  morning 
he  drew  up  his  twenty  thousand  men  on  the  position  they 
had  occupied  two  months  before  at  the  battle  of  firaga,  an 
imposing  spectacle  and  on  the  scene  of  a  recent  victory,  by 
which  he  aroused  the  sinking  pride  of  the  French  soldier. 
It  was  a  happy  reach  of  generalship  ! 

Now  he  reorganized  his  army,  giving  Loison  the  ad- 
vanced guard  and  taking  the  rear  himself ;  at  which  says 
the  French  historian  of  this  expedition,  '^  the  whole  army  was 
astonished/'  As  if  it  were  not  consummate  policy  to 
oppose  the  British  pursuit  with  men  under  the  General-in- 
Chief,  while  the  van,  having  to  fight  insurgents,  was  led 
by  an  officer  whose  very  name  called  forth  execrations  from 
the  natives — Maneta,  the  one-handed,  as  Loison  was  called, 
however  willing,  dared  not  surrender  to  a  Portuguese  force. 
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From  Canralho  the  French  made  for  Salamonde,  whenoe 
there  were  two  lines  of  retreat ;  the  one  by  Buivaens  to 
Chaves ;  the  other,  shorter  and  more  ragged,  by  the  Ponte 
Note  to  Montel^re.  The  sconts  reported  the  bridge  at 
Buivaens  to  be  broken,  the  passage  defended  by  twelve  hun- 
dred insurgents  with  artillery,  and  moreover,  that  men  had 
been  all  the  morning  working  to  destroy  the  Ponte  Nova. 
The  breaking  of  the  first  blocked  the  road  to  Chaves,  the 
breaking  of  the  second  would,  if  completed,  cut  the  army 
off  from  Montel^re. 

Night  was  setting  in,  the  soldiers  were  harassed  bare- 
footed and  starving;  the  ammunition  was  injured  by  rain, 
which  had  never  ceased  since  the  13th  and  was  now  ac- 
companied by  storms  of  wind  ;  with  the  morning  the  Bri- 
tish army  would  be  on  the  rear,  and  if  the  Ponte  Nova 
could  not  be  secured  the  hour  of  surrender  was  come  !  In 
this  extremity,  Major  Dulong,  justly  reputed  as  one  of  the 
most  daring  men  in  the  French  ranks,  was  thus  addressed 
by  Soult :  "  /  hofloe  chosen  you  from  the  whole  army  to 
ieize  the  Ponte  Nona  which  has  been  cut  by  the  enemy. 
Take  a  hundred  greimdiers  and  twenty-five  horsemen,  sur- 
prise the  guards  and  secure  the  passage.  If  you  succeed^ 
say  so,  but  send  no  other  report ;  your  silence  will  sitjffice." 

Dulong,  &voured  by  the  storm,  reached  the  bridge,  killed 
the  sentinel  without  any  alarm  being  given,  and  being  fol- 
lowed by  twelve  grenadiers,  crawled  along  a  narrow  slip  of 
masonry  which  had  not  been  destroyed.  The  Cavado 
river  was  flooded  and  roaring  in  its  deep  rocky  channel 
below  and  one  of  the  grenadiers  fell  into  the  gulf,  but 
the  waters  were  much  louder  than  his  cry,  and  the  others  sur- 
prised the  nearest  guards ;  then  the  main  body  rushed  on, 
and  some  crossing  the  broken  bridge  while  others  as- 
cended the  heights,  shouting  and  firing,  scared  the  insur- 
gents away. 

At  four  o'clock  the  bridge  was  repaired  and  the  troops 
filed  slowly  over  ;  but  the  road  beyond  was  only  a  narrow 
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cut  in  the  side  of  a  mountain,  an  unfenced  precipice  yawned 
on  the  left  for  several  miles,  and  the  way  wa£  finally  crossed 
by  the  Misarella  torrent,  rolling  in  a  deep  chasm,  and 
only  to  be  passed  by  the  Saltador  or  leaper,  a  bridge  so 
called  because  it  was  a  single  arch,  high  and  boldly  thrown, 
admitting  only  three  persons  to  move  abreast:  it  was 
not  cut,  but  it  was  intrenched,  and  the  rocks  on  the  fur- 
ther side  were  occupied  by  some  hundred  armed  insurgents. 
Here  the  good  soldier  Dulong  again  saved  the  army.  For 
when  two  assaults  had  been  repulsed  he  won  the  passage 
with  a  third,  in  which  he  fell  deeply  wounded,  yet  his  ad- 
miring soldiers  carried  him  forward  in  their  arms,  and  then 
the  head  of  the  long  French  column  poured  over  the  Saltador. 
It  was  full  time,  for  the  English  guns  were  thundering  on  the 
rear  and  the  restored  Ponte  Nova  was  choked  with  the  dead. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  quitting  Braga  in  the  morning  of 
the  16th,  overtook  Soult's  rear-guard  in  the  evening  at 
Salamonde  before  it  could  cross  the  Ponte  Nova ;  it  was 
in  a  strong  position,  but  men  momentarily  expecting  an 
order  to  retire  seldom  stand  firmly.  Some  light  troops 
turned  their  left,  Sherbrooke  assailed  their  front,  and  after 
one  discharge  they  fled  by  their  right  to  the  Ponte  Nova. 
It  was  dusk,  the  way  to  the  bridge  was  not  that  of  appa- 
rent retreat,  and  for  a  while  the  French  were  lost  to  view 
and  gained  time  to  form  a  rear-guard  ;  but  ere  their  cavalry 
could  pass  the  bridge  the  English  guns  opened,  sending 
men  and  horses  crushed  together  into  the  gulf,  and  the 
bridge  and  the  rocks  and  the  defile  beyond  were  strewed 
with  mangled  carcasses. 

This  was  the  last  infliction  by  the  sword  in  a  retreat 
signalized  by  many  horrid  and  many  glorious  actions  ;  for 
the  peasants  in  their  fury  tortured  and  mutilated  the  sick 
and  straggling  soldiers  who  fell  into  their  hands;  the 
troops  in  revenge  shot  the  peasants,  and  the  marches 
could  be  traced  firom  afar  by  the  smoke  of  burning  houses. 
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TALAVERA. 

Whrh  Soult  Bayed  himself  in  Gallicia  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  marched  to  Abrantes  on  the  Tagus,  from  whence, 
thinking  the  French  marshal's  army  so  rained  it  conld  be 
of  no  weight  in  the  war  for  several  months,  he  designed  to 
make  a  great  movement  against  Madrid,  in  concert  with 
the  Spanish  generals  Guesta  and  Ven^;as.  He  was  at  the 
time  incrednlons  of  the  Spaniards'  fisdlings,  thinking  Sir 
John  Moore  had  misrepresented  them  as  apathetic  and 
perverse,  but  this  expedition  taught  him  to  respect  that 
great  man's  judgment,  both  as  to  the  people  and  the  nature 
of  their,  warfare. 

His  plan  of  operations,  as  might  be  expected  from 
so  great  a  general,  was  bold  comprehensive  and  military, 
according  to  the  data  presented,  but  he  accepted  false 
data.  He  undercalculated  the  French  in  the  Peninsula 
by  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men,  he  overrated  the 
injury  inflicted  on  Soult ;  and  while  slighting  the  personal 
energy  and  resources  of  that  marshal,  relied  on  Spanish 
politicians,  Spanish  generals,  Spanish  troops,  and  Spanish 
promises.  The  time  was  indeed  one  of  riotous  boasting  and 
ill-founded  anticipations  with  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and 
British  governments.  Their  af^nts  and  partisans  were 
incredibly  noisy,  their  newspapers  teemed  with  idle  stories 
of  the  weakness,  misery,  fear  and  despondency  of  the 
French  armies,  and  of  the  successful  fury  of  the  Spaniards ; 
the  most  inflated  notions  of  easy  triumph  pervaded  councils 
and  camps  and  the  English  general  s  judgment  was  not 
entirely  proof  against  the  pernicious  influence. 

Victor,  relinquishing  the  south  side  of  the  Tagus  was 
then  in  position  at  Talavera,  and  behind  him  King  Joseph 
had  his  own  guards,  a  great  body  of  horsemen,  and  Sebas- 
tiani's  army  corps.  Thus  more  than  fifty  thousand  men, 
seven  thousand  being  cavalry,  covered  Madrid. 
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Guesta,  following  Victor's  movements,  had  taken  post  at 
Almaraz,  with  thirty  thousand  infantry,  seven  thousand 
cavalry,  and  seventy  pieces  of  artillery. 

Ven^as  was  in  La  Mancha  with  twenty-five  thousand 
men. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  eighteen  thousand  infantry, 
and  three  thousand  cavalry,  with  thirty  guns  ;  eight  thou- 
sand men,  recently  landed  from  England,  were  on  the  march 
to  join  him,  and  both  the  Spanish  Government  and  generals 
gave  him  the  strongest  assurances  of  co-operation  and  sup- 
port. He  had  made  contracts  with  the  alcaldes  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tagus  for  a  supply  of  provisions,  and  confiding 
in  those  promises  and  contracts,  entered  Spain  the  latter 
end  of  June,  with  scanty  means  of  transport  and  without 
magazines,  to  find  every  Spanish  promise  broken,  every 
contract  a  failure :  when  he  remonstrated,  all  the  Spaniards 
concerned,  political  or  military,  vehemently  denied  that  any 
breach  of  engagements  had  taken  place,  and  as  vehemently 
offered  to  make  new  ones,  without  the  slightest  intention  to 
fulfil  them. 

A  junction  with  Guest*  was  effected  the  18th  of  July. 

He  was  sullen,  obstinate,  and  absurdly  prompt  to  display 
contempt  for  the  English  general ;  he  marched  with  him 
yet  rejected  his  counsels,  and  after  reaching  Talavera, 
&om  whence  Victor  had  retired,  pushed  on  alone,  think- 
ing in  his  foolish  pride  to  enter  Madrid.  But  King 
Joseph,  who  had  concentrated  fifty  thousand  men  and  ninety 
guns  on  the  Guadarama  stream,  drove  him  back  the  26th 
with  the  loss  of  four  thousand  men,  and  his  army  would 
have  dispersed,  if  Sherbrooke,  who  was  in  advance  of  the 
English  forces,  had  not  interposed  his  division  between  the 
scared  troops  and  the  enemy. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  whose  soldiers  were  starving  firom 
the  flEulures  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  had  not  passed  the 
Alberohe  and  was  intent  to  retire  from  Spain  ;  yet  now, 
seeing  the  disorder  beyond  that  river,  judged  that  a  great. 
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battle  wajs  at  hand,  and  being  convinced  that  in  a  strong 
position  only  would  the  Spaniards  standi  besought  their 
general  to  withdraw  to  Talavera  where  there  was  ground 
suited  for  defence.  Guesta's  uncouth  nature  then  broke  out. 
His  troops,  beaten,  dispirited,  fatigued  and  bewildered, 
were  clustering  in  fear  on  a  low  narrow  slip  of  land,  be- 
tween the  Alberche,  the  Tagus,  and  the  heights  of  Salinas ; 
the  first  shot  must  have  been  the  signal  for  dispersion  ; 
yet  when  entreated  to  avoid  the  fall  of  the  rock  thus 
trembling  overhead,  he  replied,  that  his  army  would  be  dis-* 
heartened  by  further  retreat — ^he  would  fight  where  he  stood. 
Had  the  French  advanced  his  ruin  would  have  ensued, 
and  at  daybreak  Sir  Arthur  renewed  his  solicitations,  but 
they  were  fruitless  until  the  enemy's  cavalry  came  in 
sight  and  Sherbrooke  prepared  to  retire  ;  then  indeed  the 
sullen  old  man  yielded  t  yet  with  frantic  pride  told  his  staff, 
**  He  headfirst  made  the  Englishman  go  down  on  his  knees." 
Having  vented  this  stupid  folly,  he  retired  to  a  lumbering 
coach  which  attended  his  head-quarters,  while  The  English- 
many  by  virtue  of  an  imperious  genius,  assumed  com- 
mand of  both  armies,  and  leaving  one  division  with  a 
brigade  of  cavalry  under  General  M^Eenzie  on  the  Al- 
berche to  ma£k  his  movements,  retired  six  miles  to 
Talavera,  having  before  chosen  a  field  of  battle  there,  and 
strengthened  it  with  some  field-works  on  a  line  perpen- 
dicular to  the  Tagus. 

The  country  in  front  was  a  plain,  open  near  this  posi- 
tion but  beyond  it  covered  with  olive  and  cork  trees  up 
to  the  Alberche.  A  series  of  unconnected  hills,  steep,  yet 
of  moderate  height  and  running  parallel  with  the  Tagus 
at  a  distance  of  two  miles,  bounded  this  plain  on  the  left, 
and  half  a  mile  beyond  them  was  a  mountain-ridge  from 
which  they  were  separated  by  a  rugged  valley. 

Sir  Arthur  posted  the  Spanish  infantry  in  two  lines  on 
the  right,  having  their  flank  resting  on  the  town  of  Tala- 
vera, which  touched  the  river. 
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Their  left  waa  closed  by  a  mound  crowned  with  a  large 
field  redoubt,  behind  which  a  brigade  of  British  cavalry 
was  posted. 

Their  front  was  protected  by  a  conyent,  by  ditches,  mud 
walls,  breastworks  and  felled  trees ;  thdbr  cavaliy  was  be- 
hind their  line,  and  in  rear  of  all,  nearly  touching  on  the 
town,  was  a  wood  with  a  large  house,  well  placed  for  and 
designed  by  the  English  general  to  cover  a  retreat  on  the 
main  roads  leading  from  Talavera  to  Arzobispo  and 
Oropesa. 

From  the  large  redoubt,  on  the  mound  closing  the  Spanish 
left,  the  line  was  prolonged  by  the  British  army.  Gamp- 
bell's  division,  in  two  lines,  touched  the  Spaniards ;  Sher- 
brooke's  touched  Campbell's,  but  arrayed  in  one  line  only, 
M'Kenzie's  division,  then  on  the  Alberche,  being  te  form 
the  second.  Hill's  division  should  have  closed  the  left  by 
taking  post  on  the  highest  of  the  isolated  heights  which 
bounded  the  plain,  but  from  some  error  only  the  flat  ground 
was  occupied,  and  the  height  was  left  naked,  an  error  after- 
wards felt  The  English  left  wing  was  covered  in  front  by 
a  watercourse,  which,  shallow  at  first,  went  deepening  and 
widening  as  it  passed  the  round  hill  and  became  a  for- 
midable chasm  in  the  valley.  The  cavalry,  originally  placed 
along  the  front,  was  destined  to  take  post,  partly  behind  the 
British  left  wing,  partly  behind  the  redoubt  on  the  Spanish 
left,  and  the  whole  front  of  battle  was  two  miles  long.  The 
Spaniards,  reduced  by  their  recent  action  to  thirty-four 
thousand  combatants  but  still  having  seventy  guns,  occu- 
pied one-third  of  it,  and  were  nearly  inattackable  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  The  British  and  Germans  held  the 
remainder  of  the  position  and  the  weakest  part,  although 
they  were  but  nineteen  thousand  sabres  and  bayonets  with 
thirty  guns.  The  combined  armies  therefore,  with  forty- 
four  thousand  infantry,  ten  thousand  cavalry  and  one  hun- 
dred pieces  of  artillery,  offered  battle  to  the  king,  who  was 
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ooming  on  with  eighty  gons  and  fifty  thousand  men,  seven 
thousand  being  cayatry. 

Before  daylight  the  French  were  in  march  to  attack,  and 
at  one  o'clock  Victor  reached  the  heights  of  Salinas  over- 
hanging the  Alberche,  from  whence  he  could  see  the  dust 
raised  by  taking  up  the  position,  though  the  forest  masked 
the  dispositions.  The  ground  was  however  known  to  him, 
and  the  king,  at  his  instance,  sent  Sebastiani  at  once 
against  the  allies'  right,  the  cavalry  against  the  centre,  and 
Victor  himself  against  the  left — supporting  the  two  first 
with  his  guards  and  the  reserve. 

COMBAT   OF   SALINAS. 

Victor  first  marched  on  the  Caza  de  Salinas,  a  house 
situated  in  the  plain  below.  To  reach  it  he  had  to  ford  the 
Alberche  and  penetra^  two  miles  through  the  forest,  yet 
the  position  of  M^Eenzie's  division  was  indicated  by  the 
dust,  and  as  the  British  cavalry  had  sent  no  patrols  the 
post  was  surprised.  England  was  then  like  to  have  lost  her 
great  commander,  for  Sir  Arthur,  who  was  in  the  house  for 
observation,  very  hardly  escaped  capture,  and  the  French 
charged  so  hotly,  the  English  brigades  were  separated,  fired 
on  eadi  other,  and  were  driven  in  disorder  through  the 
forest  into  the  open  plain.  In  the  midst  of  this  con- 
fusion the  45th,  a  stubborn  old  regiment,  accompanied  by 
some  companies  of  the  60th  Riflemen,  kept  good  array 
and  on  them  Sir  Arthur  rallied  the  others  and  checked 
the  enemy,  covering  his  retreat  with  cavaliy ;  yet  he  lost 
four  hundred  men,  and  the  retrograde  movement  was 
hastily  made  in  face  of  both  armies. 

M^Kenzie  with  one  brigade  now  took  post  behind  the 
Guards  in  the  centre,  but  Colonel  Donkin,  seeing  the  hill 
on  the  extreme  left  unoccupied,  crowned  it  with  the  other 
brigade  and  thus  accidentally  filled  the  position.     Mean- 
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while  Victor,  issuing  from  the  forest  in  fine  martial  order, 
rapidly  crossed  the  plain,  seized  another  isolated  hill  oppo- 
site to  that  held  by  Donkin  and  opened  a  heavy  cannonade. 
At  the  same  time  Sebastiani  approached  the  Spanish  line 
and  pushed  forward  his  light  cayalry  to  make  Cuesta  show 
his  order  of  battle,  whereupon  happened  one  of  those  events 
which  show  what  a  chance-medley  thing  a  battle  is,  even  in 
the  hands  of  a  great  captain.  The  French  horsemen  riding 
boldly  up  conmienced  a  pistol  skirmish,  to  which  the  Spa- 
niards replied  with  one  general  discharge  of  musketry,  and 
then  ten  thousand  in&ntry,  with  all  the  artillerymen,  as  if  de- 
prived of  their  senses,  broke  and  fled  away  in  confused  heaps ; 
the  gunners  carried  away  their  horses,  the  footmen  threw 
away  their  arms,  the  Adjutant-General  O'Donoghue  was 
foremost  in  flight,  and  even  Cuesta  went  ofi*  some  distance 
in  his  coach :  the  panic  was  spreading  wide  and  the  elated 
horsemen  charged  down  the  Royal  road,  but  Sir  Arthur 
instantly  flanked  them  with  some  English  squadrons,  the 
ditches  on  the  opposite  side  were  impracticable,  the  Spa- 
niards who  stood  fiast  began  to  use  their  firearms,  and  those 
daring  troopers  had  to  retreat. 

Most  of  the  Spanish  runaways  made  for  Oropesa,  saying 
the  allies  were  defeated  the  French  in  hot  pursuit.  In- 
credible disorder  followed.  The  English  commissaries  went 
oflF  with  their  animals,  the  paymasters  carried  away  their 
money-chests,  the  baggage  was  scattered  and  the  alarm 
spread  along  the  rear  even  to  the  fi-ontier  of  Portugal. 
Cuesta  indeed,  having  recovered  his  presence  of  mind, 
sent  several  thousand  horsemen  to  head  the  fugitives  and 
drive  them  back  and  some  of  the  artillerymen  and  horses 
were  thus  recovered ;  many  of  the  infantry  also,  but  in 
the  next  day's  battle  the  Spanish  army  was  less  by  six 
thousand  fighting  men  than  it  should  have  been,  and 
the  great  redoubt  in  the  centre  was  silent  for  want  of 
guns. 

While  this  disgraceful  flight  was  being  perpetrated  on 
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the  right,  the  left  of  the  English  line  displayed  the  greatest 
intrepidity.  The  round  hill  at  the  extremity  was  of  easy 
ascent  in  rear  but  steep  and  rugged  towards  the  French, 
and  was  also  protected  there  by  the  deep  water-course  at 
the  bottom.  Nevertheless  Victor,  seeing  Donkin's  brigade 
was  not  numerous  and  the  summit  of  the  hill  still  naked  of 
troops,  thought  to  seize  the  latter  by  a  sudden  assault 

FIRST   COMBAT   OF   TALAVERA. 

The  sun  was  sinking,  but  the  twilight  and  the  confu- 
sion amongst  the  Spaniards  appeared  so  favourable  to  the 
French  marshal,  that  without  informing  the  king  he 
directed  Kuffin's  division  to  attack,  Villatte's  to  follow  in 
support,  and  Lapisse  to  assail  the  Ocrman  legion  as 
a  diversion  for  Ruffin,  without  engaging  seriously.  The 
assault  was  vigorous,  and  though  Donkin  beat  back  the 
French  in  his  front,  many  of  them  turned  his  left  and  won 
the  height  in  his  rear.  General  Hill  had  been  previously 
ordered  to  reinforce  him,  and  it  was  not  quite  dark  when 
that  officer,  while  giving  orders  below,  was  shot  at  by  men 
on  the  highest  point :  thinking  they  were  English  strag- 
glers firing  at  the  enemy,  he  rode  up,  followed  by  his  brigade- 
major  Fordyce,  and  in  a  moment  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  the  French.  Fordyce  was  killed.  Hill's  horse 
was  wounded,  and  a  grenadier  seized  his  bridle,  but  spur- 
ring hard  he  broke  the  man's  hold  and  galloping  down 
met  the  29th  Regiment,  which  he  led  up  with  so  strong  a 
charge  the  enemy  could  not  sustain  the  shock. 

When  the  summit  was  thus  happily  recovered,  the  48th 
R^ment  and  a  battalion  of  detachments  were  brought 
forward,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  29th  and  Donkin's 
brigade  presented  a  formidable  front ;  in  good  time ;  for 
the  troops  beaten  back  were  but  part  of  a  regiment 
forming  the  van  of  Ruffin's  division,  the  two  other  r^- 
ments  having  lost  their  way  in  the  water-course :  the 
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attack  had  therefore  only  subsided,  Lapisse  soon  opened 
fire  against  the  Germans,  and  Baffin's  raiment  in  one 
mass  again  assailed  the  hill.  The  fighting  then  became 
vehement,  and  in  the  darkness  the  opposing  flashes  of 
musketry  showed  how  resolutely  the  struggle  was  main- 
tained, for  the  combatants  were  scarcely  twenty  yards 
asunder,  and  the  event  seemed  doubtful ;  but  the  charging 
shout  of  the  British  soldier  was  at  last  heard  above  the  din 
of  arms,  and  the  enemy's  broken  troops  went  down  once 
more  into  the  ravine  below :  Lapisse,  who  had  made  some 
impression  on  the  Germans,  then  abandoned  his  false 
attack  and  the  fighting  of  the  27th  ceased.  The  British 
lost  eight  hundred  men,  the  French  a  thousand. 

Now  the  bivouac  fires  blazed  up  and  the  French  and 
British  soldiers  were  quiet,  but  at  midnight  the  Spaniards 
opened  a  prodigious  peal  of  musketry  and  artillery  without 
cause  or  object :  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  night, 
the  line  was  frequently  disturbed  with  desultory  firing 
which  killed  several  men  and  officers. 

From  the  prisoners  Victor  ascertained  the  exact  position 
of  the  Spaniards,  until  then  unknown,  and  when  report- 
ing his  own  failure  proposed  a  second  attack  for  next 
morning  on  the  hill.  Marshal  Jourdan,  chief  of  the  king's 
staff,  opposed  this  as  a  partial  enterprise  leading  to  no 
great  result ;  yet  Victor  was  so  earnest  for  a  trial,  urging 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  ground,  that  he  won  Joseph's 
assent  Then  he  placed  all  his  guns  in  one  mass  on  the 
height  to  the  English  left,  from  whence  they  could  plunge 
into  the  great  valley  on  their  own  right,  range  the  summit 
of  the  hill  in  their  front,  and  obliquely  search  the  whole 
British  line  as  far  as  the  great  redoubt  between  the  allied 
armies.  Buffin  was  in  front  of  the  guns,  ViUatte  in  rear, 
but  having  one  raiment  close  to  the  water-course ;  Lapisse 
occupied  low  table-land,  opposite  Sherbrooke ;  Latour  Mau- 
bourg's  cavalry  formed  a  reserve  for  Lapisse  ;  Beaumont's 
cavalry  a  reserve  for  Buffin. 
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On  the  English  side,  Hill's  division  was  concentrated  on 
the  disputed  height ;  the  cavaliy  was  massed  in  a  plain 
behind;  the  park  of  artillery  and  the  hospitals  were 
between  the  cavalry  and  Hill. 

SKCOin)  COMBAT   OP  TALAVERA. 

About  daybreak  Kuffin's  troops  again  menaced  the  Eng- 
lish hill,  moving  against  the  front  and  by  the  great  valley 
on  their  own  right,  thus  embracing  two  sides.  Their  march 
wajB  rapid  and  steady,  they  were  followed  by  Villatte's 
men,  and  the  assault  was  preceded  with  a  burst  of  artil- 
lery that  rattled  round  the  height  and  swept  away  the 
English  ranks  by  sections ;  the  sharp  chattering  of  mus- 
ketry succeeded  and  then  the  French  guns  were  pointed 
towards  the  British  centre  and  right.  Soon  their  grenadiers 
closed,  the  height  sparkled  with  fire,  and  as  the  inequalities 
of  ground  broke  the  formation  on  both  sides  small  bodies 
were  seen,  here  and  there,  struggling  for  the  mastery  with 
all  the  virulence  of  a  single  combat.  In  some  places  the 
French  were  overthrown  at  once,  in  others  they  would  not 
be  denied  and  reached  the  summit,  yet  the  English  re- 
serves always  vindicated  their  ground  and  no  permanent 
footing  was  obtained.  Still  the  conflict  was  maintained 
with  singular  obstinacy.  Hill  himself  was  wounded  and 
his  men  were  falling  fast,  but  the  enemy  suffered  more  and 
gave  way,  step  by  step  at  first  and  slowly  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  their  wounded,  yet  finally,  unable  to  sustain  the 
increasing  fury  of  their  opponents  and  having  lost  above 
fifteen  hundred  men  in  the  space  of  forty  minutes,  the 
whole  mass  broke  away  in  disorder,  sheltered  by  the  renewed 
play  of  their  powerful  artillery.  To  this  destructive  fire 
no  adequate  answer  could  be  made,  for  the  English  guns 
were  few  and  of  small  calibre,  and  when  a  reinforcement  was 
demanded  from  Cuesta  he  sent  two  pieces  !  useful  however 
they  were,  and  the  Spanish  gunners  fought  them  gallantly. 
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Most  of  the  repulsed  troops  had  gone  off  by  the  great 
valley,  and  a  favourable  opportunity  for  a  charge  of  horse 
occurred,  but  the  English  cavalry,  having  retired  during 
the  night  for  water  and  forage,  were  too  distant  to  be  of 
service.  However,  these  repeated  efforts  of  the  French 
against  the  hill  and  the  appearance  of  their  light  troops 
on  the  mountain  beyond  the  valley,  taught  the  English 
general  that  he  should  prolong  his  flank  on  that  side ; 
wherefore  he  now  posted  a  mass  of  cavalry  with  the  leading 
squadrons  looking  into  the  vaUey,  and  sent  a  Spanish 
division  of  infautry  to  the  mountain  itself.  At  this  time 
also,  the  Duke  of  Albuquerque,  discontented  with  Cuesta's 
arrangements,  came  with  his  cavalry  to  the  left  and  was 
placed  behind  the  British :  a  formidable  array  of  horsemen, 
six  lines  in  depth,  wa£  thus  presented. 

Joseph,  after  examining  the  position  firom  left  to  right, 
demanded  of  Jourdan  and  Victor  if  he  should  deliver  a 
general  battle.  The  former  replied  that  when  the  great 
valley  and  the  mountain  were  unoccupied  on  the  27th,  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley's  attention  should  have  been  drawn  to 
the  right  by  a  feint  on  the  Spaniards :  that  during  the 
night  the  whole  army  should  have  been  silently  placed  in 
column  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  valley,  ready  at  day- 
break to  form  line  of  battle  to  its  left  on  a  new  front, 
and  so  have  attacked.  Such  a  movement  would  have  com- 
pelled the  allies  to  change  their  front  also,  and  during  the 
operation  they  might  have  been  assailed  with  success.  This 
project  could  not  then  be  executed.  The  English,  aware 
of  their  mistake,  had  occupied  the  valley  and  the  moun- 
tain, and  were,  front  and  flank  alike,  inattackable.  Hence, 
the  only  prudent  line  tecu  to  take  up  a  position  on  the 
Alberche,  and  await  the  effect  of  Soult's  operations  on  the 
English  rear, 

Victor  opposed  this  counsel.  He  engaged  to  carry  the 
hill  on  the  English  left  notwithstanding  his  former  failures, 
provided  Sebastiani  would  attack  the  right  and  centre  at 
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the  same  moment,  finishing  his  argument  thus :  "  Ifmch 
a  combincttion  failed,  it  teas  time  to  renounce  making 
tear/'* 

The  king  was  embarrassed.  His  own  opinion  coincided 
with  Joordan's,  yet  he  feared  Victor  would  make 
the  emperor  think  a  great  opportunity  had  been  lost,  and 
while  thus  wavering,  a  despatch  arrived  from  Soult,  to 
say  his  forces  could  only  reach  Plasencia  between  the  2nd 
and  5th  of  August ;  intelligence  also  came  that  a  detach- 
ment from  the  army  of  Venegas  had  appeared  near  Toledo, 
and  his  van  was  approaching  Aranjuez.  This  made  the 
king  tremble  for  Madrid.  The  stores  reserve  artillery 
and  general  hospitals  of  all  the  armies  in  Spain  were  there, 
and  the  tolls  received  at  the  gates  formed  almost  the  only 
pecuniary  resource  of  his  court :  so  narrowly  did  Napoleon 
reduce  the  expenditure  of  the  war.  These  considerations 
overpowered  his  judgment;  rejecting  the  better  counsel, 
he  resolved  to  succour  the  capital,  yet  first  to  try  the 
chance  of  battle. 

While  the  French  chiefs  were  thus  engaged  in  council, 
the  wounded  were  carried  to  the  rear ;  but  the  English  sol- 
diers were  suflFering  from  hunger ;  regular  service  of  provi- 
sions had  ceased  for  several  days  and  a  few  ounces  of  wheat 
in  the  grain  formed  the  subsistence  of  men  who  had 
fought  and  were  yet  to  fight  so  hardly.  The  Spanish 
camp  was  full  of  confusion  and  distrust.  Cuesta  inspired 
terror  by  his  ferocity,  but  no  confidence ;  and  Albuquerque, 
from  conviction  or  momentary  anger,  just  as  the  French 
were  coming  on  to  the  final  attack,  sent  one  of  his  staff  to 
inform  the  English  commander  that  Cuesta  was  betraying 
him.  This  message  was  first  delivered  to  Colonel  Donkin, 
who  carried  it  to  Sir  Arthur,  then  seated  on  the  hill  intently 
watching  the  movements  of  the  advancing  enemy ;  he 
listened  without  turning  his  head,  and  drily  answering — 

*  My  authority  for  this  coUoquy  is  a  written  communication  from 
Marshal  Jourdan. 
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« 

Very  well,  you  may  return  to  your  brigade,  continued  his 
survey  of  the  French.  Such  was  his  imperturbable  resolution 
and  quick  penetration,  and  his  conduct  throughout  the 
day  was  such  as  became  a  general  upon  whose  vigilance 
and  intrepidity  the  &te  of  fifty  thousand  men  depended. 

The  dispositions  of  the  French  were  soon  completed. 
Buffings  division,  on  the  extreme  right,  was  destined  to 
cross  the  valley  and  move  by  the  foot  of  the  mountain  to 
turn  the  British  left. 

Villatte  was  to  menace  the  key  hill  with  one  brigade 
and  guard  the  valley  with  another,  thus  connecting  Kuffin's 
movement  with  the  main  attack. 

Lapisse,  supported  by  Latour  Maubourg's  dragoons  and 
the  king's  reserve,  was  to  fall  with  half  his  in&ntry  upon 
Sherbrooke ;  the  other  half,  connecting  its  attack  with 
Villatte's  brigade,  was  to  make  a  third  effort  to  master  the 
twice-contested  hill. 

Milhaud's  dragoons  were  placed  in  front  of  Talavera  to 
keep  Cuesta  in  check  ;  the  rest  of  the  heavy  cavalry  was 
brought  into  the  centre  behind  Sebastiani,  who  was  to 
assaH  the  right  of  the  British  army. 

Part  of  the  French  light  cavalry  supported  Villatte's 
brigade  in  the  valley,  part  remained  in  reserve  ;  a  number 
of  guns  were  distributed  among  the  divisions,  but  the 
principal  mass  remained  on  Victor's  hill  with  the  reserve 
of  light  cavalry,  where  abo  the  Duke  of  Belluno  took  post 
to  direct  the  movements  of  his  corps. 

BATTLE   OF   TALAVERA. 

From  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  mid-day  there 
was  no  appearance  of  hostility,  the  weather  was  intensely 
hot,  and  the  troops  on  both  sides  descended  and  mingled 
without  fear  or  suspicion  to  quench  their  thirst  at  a 
brook  separating  the  positions ;  but  at  one  o'clock  the 
French  soldiers  were  seen  to  gather  round  their  eagles,  and 
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the  roll  of  drams  was  heard  along  their  whole  line.  Half  an 
hour  later,  Joseph's  guards,  the  reserve,  and  Sebastiani's 
corps  were  descried  in  movement  to  join  Victor's  corps, 
and  at  two  o'clock,  the  table-land  and  the  height  on  the 
French  right,  even  to  the  great  valley,  were  covered  with 
daik  lowering  masses  of  men. 

At  this  moment,  some  hundreds  of  English  soldiers  em* 
ployed  to  carry  the  wounded  to  the  rear  returned  in  one 
body,  and  were  by  the  French  supposed  to  be  a  detached 
corps  rejoining  the  army ;  nevertheless,  the  Duke  of  Belluno 
gave  the  signal  for  battle,  and  eighty  pieces  of  artillery  sent 
a  tempest  of  bullets  before  the  light  troops,  who  came 
on  with  the  swiftness  and  violence  of  a  hail-storm,  and  were 
closely  followed  by  the  broad  black  columns  in  all  the 
majesty  of  war. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  firom  the  summit  of  the  hill  a 
clear  view  of  the  whole  field  of  battle.  First  he  saw 
Sebastiani's  troops  rushing  forwards  with  the  usual  impe- 
tuosity of  French  soldiers,  clearing  the  intersected  ground 
in  their  front  and  falling  upon  Campbell's  division  with 
infinite  fiury ;  yet  that  general,  assisted  by  Mackenade's 
brigade  and  two  Spanish  battalions,  withstood  their  utmost 
efibrts ;  for  the  English  r^ments,  putting  the  French  skir- 
mishers aside,  met  the  advancing  columns  with  loud  shouts, 
broke  their  front,  lapped  their  flanks  with  fire,  and  giving 
no  respite  pushed  them  back  with  a  terrible  carnage.  Ten 
guns  were  taken,  but  as  Campbell  would  not  break  his 
line  by  a  pursuit,  the  French,  rallying  on  their  supports, 
made  head  for  another  attack  ;  yet  the  British  guns  and 
musketry  played  so  vehemently  on  their  masses  while  a 
Spanish  cavalry  regiment  charged  their  flank,  that  they 
again  retired  in  disorder  and  the  victory  was  secured  ixx 
that  quarter. 

During  this  fight  ViUatte,  preceded  by  chosen  grenadiers 
and  supported  by  two  r^ments  of  light  cavahy,  advanced 
up  the  great  valley,  and  Ruffin  was  discovered  marching 
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towards  the  mountain,  whereupon  Sir  Arthur  directed  An- 
son's cavalry,  composed  of  the  23rd  Light  Dragoons  and 
1st  German  hussars,  to  charge  the  head  of  Villatte's  column. 
Going  off  at  a  canter  and  increasing  their  speed  as  they 
advanced,  these  regiments  rode  against  the  enemy,  but  soon 
came  upon  the  brink  of  the  water-course,  which,  descending 
from  the  hill,  was  there  a  chasm  though  not  perceptible  at  a 
distance ;  the  French,  throwing  themselves  into  squares 
behind  it,  opened  their  fire,  and  then  the  German  Colonel 
Arentschild,  an  officer  whom  forty  years'  service  had  made 
a  master  in  his  art,  reined  up  at  the  brink,  exclaiming,  in 
his  broken  phrase,  /  mil  not  kill  my  young  iftens !  Higher 
up  however,  facing  the  23rd,  the  chasm  was  more  prac- 
ticable, and  that  r^ment  plunged  down,  men  and  horses 
rolling  over  each  other  in  horrible  confusion,  the  survivors 
ascending  the  opposite  bank  by  two's  and  three's ;  their 
colonel,  Seymour,  was  wounded,  but  Frederick  Ponsonby,  -a 
hardy  soldier,  rallied  all  who  came  up,  passed  through 
Villatte's  columns,  which  poured  fire  from  each  side,  and 
fell  with  inexpressible  violence  upon  a  brigade  of  French 
chassettrs  in  the  rear.  The  combat  was  fierce  yet  short, 
for  Victor  had  before  detached  his  Polish  lancers  and 
Westphalian  light  horse  to  support  Villatte,  and  these 
fi-esh  troops  coming  on  when  the  23rd,  already  over- 
matched, could  scarcely  stand  against  the  chasseurs,  en- 
tirely broke  them.  Those  who  were  not  killed  or  taken 
made  for  the  Spanish  division  on  the  mountain,  leaving 
behind  more  than  two  hundred  men  and  officers. 

During  this  time  the  hill,  the  key  of  the  position,  was 
again  attacked,  while  Lapisse  having  crossed  the  water- 
course pressed  hard  upon  the  English  centre,  where  his 
artillery,  aided  by  the  great  battery  on  Victor's  hill,  opened 
large  gaps  in  Sherbrooke's  ranks,  and  his  columns  went* 
close  up  in  the  resolution  to  win.  They  were  vigorously 
encountered  and  yielded  in  disorder,  but  the  English  Guards, 
quitting  the  line  and  following  with  inconsiderate  ardour* 
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were  met  by  the  French  sapporting  columns  and  dragoons, 
whereapon  the  beaten  troops  turned,  while  heavy  batteries 
pounded  the  flank  and  front  of  the  Guards,  who  thus 
maltreated  drew  back,  and  coii^cidently,  the  German  Legion 
being  sorely  pressed,  got  into  confusion. 

At  this  time  Hill's  and  Campbell's  divisions  stood  feist 
on  each  extremity  of  the  line,  yet  the  centre  of  the  British 
was  absolutely  broken,  and  victory  inclined  towards  the 
French,  when  suddenly  the  48th  was  seen  advancing  under 
Colonel  Donellan  through  the  midst  of  the  disordered 
masses.  It  seemed  as  if  this  raiment  must  be  carried 
away  with  the  retiring  crowds,  but  wheeling  back  by  com- 
panies it  let  them  pass  through  the  intervab,  and  then 
resuming  its  proud  and  beautiful  Une  struck  against  the 
right  of  the  pursuing  enemy,  plying  such  a  destructive 
musketry  and  closing  with  such  a  firm  countenance  that 
his  forward  movement  was  checked.  The  Guards  and 
Germans  then  rallied,  a  brigade  of  light  cavalry  came  up 
from  the  second  line  at  a  trot,  the  artillery  battered  the 
flanks  without  intermission,  the  French  wavered,  and  the 
battle  was  restored. 

In  all  actions  there  is  one  critical  and  decisive  moment 
which  offers  victory  to  the  general  who  can  seize  it  When 
the  Guards  made  their  rash  charge,  Sir  Arthur,  foreseeing 
the  issue,  had  sent  the  48th  down  from  the  hill  although  a 
rough  battle  was  going  on  there,  and  at  the  same  time 
directed  the  light  cavalry  to  advance.  This  made  the 
British  strongest  at  the  decisive  point,  the  French  relaxed 
their  fighting  while  the  English  fire  grew  hotter,  and  their 
ringing  shouts — sure  augury  of  success — ^were  heard  along  the 
whole  line.  In  the  hands  of  a  great  general,  Joseph's  guards 
and  the  reserve  might  have  restored  the  combat,  but  combi- 
nation was  over  with  the  French.  Sebastiani's  corps,  beaten 
on  the  left  with  the  loss  of  ten  guns,  was  in  confusion  ;  the 
troops  in  the  great  valley  on  the  right,  amazed  at  tlie  furious 
charge  of  the  23rd  and  awed  by  four  distinct  lines  of 
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cavalry  still  in  reBerve,  remained  stationary ;  no  impression 
had  been  made  on  the  hill ;  Lapisse  was  mortally  wounded, 
bis  division  had  given  way,  and  the  king  retired  to  his 
original  poflition. 

This  retrograde  movement  was  covered  by  skirmishers . 
and  an  increasing  fire  of  artillery ;  the  British,  exhausted 
by  toil  and  want  of  food,  and  reduced  to  less  than  fourteen 
thousand  sabres  and  bayonets,  could  not  pursue,  and 
the  Spanish  army  was  incapable  of  any  evolution :  at  six 
o^dock  hostilities  ceased,  yet  the  battle  was  scarcely  over 
when  the  dry  grass  and  shrubs  took  fire,  and  a  volume 
of  flames  passing  with  inconceivable  rapidity  across  a  part 
of  the  field,  scorched  in  its  course  both  the  dead  and  the 
wounded! 

Two  British  generals,  Mackenzie  and  Ijangworth,  thirty- 
one  officers  of  inferior  rank,  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
sergeants  and  soldiers  were  killed.  Three  generals,  a 
hundred  and  ninety-two  officers,  three  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighteen  sergeants  and  privates  were  wounded ; 
nine  officers,  six  hundred  and  forty-three  sergeants  and 
soldiers  were  missing :  making  a  total  loss  of  six  thousand 
two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  in  the  two  days'  fighting, 
of  which  five  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  fell 
on  the  28th. 

On  the  French  side,  nine  hundred  and  forty-four,  in- 
cluding two  generals,  were  killed.  Six  thousand  two 
hundred  and  ninety-four  were  wounded,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  made  prisoners ;  giving  a  total  of  seven  thousand 
three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  men  and  officers,  of  which 
four  thousand  were  of  Victor's  corps :  ten  guns  were  taken 
and  seven  left  in  the  woods  by  the  FrencL  The  Spaniards 
returned  twelve  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded,  but  the 
correctness  of  their  report  was  vei^  much  doubted. 

Early  on  the  29th  the  French  quitted  their  position 
for  the  heights  of  Salinas  behind  the  Alberche  ;  and  that 
day  General  Robert  Craufurd  reached  the  English  camp 
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with  the  43rd,  52nd  and  95th  regiments,  and  immediately 
took  charge  of  the  outposts.  These  troops,  after  a  march 
of  twenty  miles,  were  in  biwmac  near  Malpartida  de  Pla- 
sencia  when  the  alarm  caused  by  the  Spanish  fugitives 
spread  to  that  part.  Graufurd,  fearing  the  army  was  pressed, 
allowed  his  men  to  rest  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  with- 
drawing fifty  of  the  weakest  marched  with  a  resolution  not 
to  halt  until  he  reached  the  field  of  battie.  As  the  brigade 
advanced  crowds  of  the  runaways  were  met  with,  not 
all  Spaniards  but  all  propagating  the  vilest  falsehoods: 
the  army  wcuf  defeated, — Sir  Arthur  WeUesley  was 
hilled  J — the  French  were  only  a  few  miles  distant :  some, 
blinded  by  their  fears,  pretended  even  to  point  out  the 
enemy's  posts  on  the  nearest  hills !  Indignant  at  this 
shameful  scene  the  troops  pressed  on  with  impetuous  speed, 
and  leaving  only  seventeen  stragglers  behind,  in  twenty- 
six  hours  crossed  the  field  of  battle,  a  strong  compact 
body,  having  during  that  time  marched  sixty-two  English 
miles  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  each  man  carrying 
from  fiifty  to  sixty  pounds  weight  Had  the  historian 
Gibbon  known  of  such  an  effort,  he  would  have  spared  his 
sneer  about  the  delicacy  of  modem  soldiers !  * 

The  desperate  fighting  of  the  English  soldier,  respond- 
ing to  his  general's  genius,  had  now  saved  the  army  from 
the  danger  imposed  by  Guesta's  perverseness  and  the 
infirmity  of  the  Spanish  troops.  Sir  A.  Wellesley  had 
still  to  expiate  his  own  errors  as  to  Spanish  character, 
Spanish  warfieure,  and  the  French  power  and  resources. 

*  In  a  recent  work  upon  the  war  in  Algeria,  written  by  General  Ynsof, 
a  French  Zoave,  evidently  a  man  of  great  military  talent,  a  march  of  dzty 
miles  in  twenty-nx  hours  by  a  French  detachment  is  recorded,  and  by  an 
English  writer  has  been  compared  with  this  of  the  light  division.  But  the 
French  soldier  does  not  carry  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  weight  an 
English  soldier  carries  and  Yusnf  does  not  say  how  many  stragglers  there 
were ;  moreover  the  light  division  had  previously  made  a  march  of  twenty 
miles  with  only  a  few  hours  to  rest,  or  rather  to  wash  and  cook :  their 
retl  march  was  therefore  eighty-two  miles. 

E 
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Sonlt,  after  his  retreat,  had  so  promptly  reorganized  his 
force  as  to  he  co-operating  with  Ney  against  the  Gallician 
insurgents,  when  in  the  British  camp  he  was  supposed  to  be 
wandering  distressed,  and  shirking  every  foe.  Meanwhile 
Napoleon,  foreseeing  with  intuitive  sagacity  that  the  Eng- 
lish general  would  operate  by  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  and 
that  Gallicia  must  consequently  be  abandoned,  gave  Soult 
authority  to  unite  in  Leon  the  troops  of  Mortier,  Ney  and 
Eellerman  to  his  own,  above  fifty  thousand  fighting  men 
in  %1L  With  them  he  was  to  fall  on  the  British  communi- 
cations by  crossing  the  Gredos  mountains  and  entering  the 
valley  of  the  Tagus ;  but  Ney,  discontented  at  being  under 
Soult's  command,  was  dilatory,  and  the  latter  only  passed 
the  Gredos  the  31st  instead  of  the  29th  as  he  designed: 
the  allies  thus  escaped  being  inclosed  between  two  French 
armies,  each  an  overmatch  for  them  in  numbers  and  power 
of  movement. 

Sir  A.  Wellesley  had  heard  on  the  30th  that  Soult  was 
likely  to  cross  the  mountains,  yet,  thinking  him  weak,  only 
desired  Guesta  to  reinforce  some  Spanish  troops  previously 
posted  at  the  pass  of  Bancs,  which  had  however  been 
abready  forced  by  the  French  ;  but  on  the  2nd  of  August 
it  became  known  that  Soult  had  descended  upon  Placencia 
and  taken  all  the  English  stores  there ;  news  which  aroused 
both  generals ;  then  they  agreed  that  Sir  Arthur  should 
march  against  him,  while  Guesta  remained  at  Talavera  to 
watch  the  king — ^promising  to  bring  off  the  men  in  the 
British  hospitals  if  forced  to  retreat.  Sir  Arthur,  rely- 
ing on  this,  marched  the  3rd,  still  thinking  Soult  had  only 
fifteen  thousand  men,  the  remnant  of  his  former  army  ; 
but  he  had  fifty-three  thousand,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  4th  the  English  general  found  himself  with  seventeen 
thousand  half-starved  soldiers  at  Oropesa,  Soult  being  in 
his  front,  Victor  menacing  his  rear,  and  Guesta,  false  to  his 
word,  close  at  hand,  having  left  fifteen  hundred  British 
sick  and  wounded  to  the  enemy.     The  fate  of  the  Peninsula 
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was  then  hanging  by  a  thread  which  could  not  support  the 
weight  for  twelve  hours,  and  only  one  resource  remained. 
The  bridge  of  Arzobispo  was  near,  and  the  army  crossed 
the  Tagus  leaving  the  French  with  all  the  credit  of  the 
campaign. 

On  the  mountains  beyond  that  river,  the  English  general 
maintained  a  defensive  position  until  the  20th  against  the 
enemy ;  but  against  the  evil  proceedings  of  the  Spanish 
government  and  Spanish  generals  he  could  not  hold  his 
ground,  and  therefore  retired  into  Portugal ;  having  during 
his  short  campaign  lost  by  sickness  and  in  battle,  or  aban- 
doned, three  thousand  five  hundred  gallant  soldiers  and 
nearly  two  thousand  horses,  fifteen  hundred  of  which  died 
of  want. 


£  2 


BOOK    III. 


COlfBATS  ON  THE  OOA  AND  AGUEDA. 

''  I  kaw  fifhei  in  many  troubled  waiters^  but  Bpanish 
troubled  waiters,  I  mil  neeer  try  againy 

Thus  said  Sir  A.  Wellesley  after  the  campaign  of  Tala- 
vera,  by  which  he  had  acquired  the  title  of  Viscount  Wel- 
lington and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  character. 
Looking  then  to  Portugal  as  his  base  for  future  operations, 
he  conceived  and  commenced  the  gigantic  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras  as  a  depository  for  the  independence  of  the  Penin- 
sula— ^a  grand  project  conceived  and  enforced  with  all  the 
might  of  genius.  But  while  preparing  this  stronghold  he 
did  not  resign  the  frontier,  and  when  Massena,  Prince  of 
Esling,  menaced  Portugal  in  1810  with  sixty-five  thousand 
fighting  men  in  Une,  besides  garrisons  and  reserves,  he 
found  a  mingled  British  and  Portuguese  army  ready  to 
oppose  him. 

This  defensive  force  was  disposed  in  two  distinct  masses. 
One  under  General  Hill  opposed  invasion  by  the  line  of 
the  Tagus,  the  other  under  Lord  Wellington  opposed  it 
by  the  line  of  the  Mondego ;  they  were  however  separated 
by  the  great  Estrella  mountain  and  its  o&hoots  ;  wherefore, 
when  Massena  took  Giudad  Rodrigo  he  could  concentrate  his 
whole  army  on  either  line,  moving  in  front  of  the  Estrella 
by  a  shorter  and  easier  road  than  the  English  general  could 
concentrate  his  troops  behind  that  mountain.  Lord  Welling- 
ton opened  indeed  a  military  road  which  shortened  the  line 
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of  oo-operation  with  Hill ;  yet  this  was  only  an  alleviation^ 
the  advantage  remained  with  the  French,  and  Wellington 
had  to  trust  his  own  quickness  and  the  strength  of  inter- 
mediate positions  for  uniting  his  army  in  the  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras.  He  would  not  however  yield  any  ground 
without  force,  and  previous  to  the  fall  of  Giudad  Rodrigo  de- 
tached General  Robert  Graufurd  with  the  light  division, 
two  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  six  pieces  of  horse-artilleiy, 
to  the  Agueda^  in  observation  of  the  French  army.  On 
that  advanced  position  they  sustained  several  actions. 
The  first  at  Barba  de  Puerco,  a  village  between  which  and 
the  opposite  French  post  of  San  Felices  yawned  a  gloomy 
chasm,  and  at  the  bottom,  foaming  over  huge  rocks,  the 
Agueda  swept  along  beneath  a  high  narrow  bridge  This 
post,  held  by  the  English  riflemen,  was  of  singular  strength, 
yet  scarcely  was  the  line  of  the  Agueda  taken  when  Gene- 
ral Ferey,  a  bold  officer,  desirous  to  create  a  fear  of  French 
enterprise  attempted  a  surprise. 

Secretly  placing  six  hundred  grenadiers  below,  at  an 
hour  when  the  moon  rising  behind  him  cast  long  shadows 
from  the  rocks  deepening  the  darkness  of  the  chasm,  he 
silently  passed  the  bridge,  surprised  and  bayoneted  the  sen- 
tinels, ascended  the  opposite  ctags  with  incredible  speed 
and  fell  upon  the  picquets  so  fiercely  that  all  went  fighting 
into  the  village  while  the  first  shout  was  still  echoing  in  the 
gulf  behind.  So  sudden  was  the  attack,  so  great  the  con- 
fusion, that  no  order  could  be  maintained,  and  each  soldier 
encountering  the  nearest  enemy  fought  hand  to  hand,  while 
their  colonel,  Sidney  Beckweth,  conspicuous  firom  his  lofty 
stature  and  daring  action,  a  man  capable  of  rallying  a 
whole  army  in  flight,  exhorting,  shouting,  and  personally 
fighting,  urged  all  forward  until  the  French  were  pushed 
into  the  ravine  again  in  retreat 

After  this  combat  Graufurd  kept  his  dangerous  position 
for  four  months,  during  which  several  skirmishes  took  place. 
The  one  of  most  note  was  at  the  village  of  Barquilla, 
where  he  surprised  and  captured  some  French  horsemen, 
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bat  afterwards  rashly  charged  two  hundred  French  infEUitiy 
under  Captain  Guache,  and  was  beaten  off  with  the  loss  of 
the  cavahy  colonel,  Talbot,  and  thirty-two  troopers. 

COMBAT  OF  ALMEIDA   OK   THE   OOA. 

Soon  after  this  skirmish  Ciudad  Rodrigo  fell,  and  Ney 
advanced  towards  Almeida  on  the  Coa.  Graufurd's  orders 
were  to  recross  that  river,  yet  from  headstrong  ambition  he 
remained  with  four  thousand  British  and  Portuguese  in- 
fantry, eleven  hundred  cavahy  and  six  guns  to  fight  thirty 
thousand  French  on  bad  ground ;  for  though  his  left,  resting 
on  an  unfinished  tower  eight  hundred  yards  from  Almeida, 
was  protected  by  the  guns  of  that  fortress,  his  right  was 
insecure ;  most  of  his  cavabry  was  in  an  open  plain  in  front, 
and  in  his  rear  was  a  deep  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  which^ 
more  than  a  mile  off,  was  the  Coa  with  only  one  narrow 
bridge  for  a  retreat. 

A  stormy  night  ushered  in  the  24th  of  July,  and  the 
troops,  drenched  with  rain,  were  under  arms  before  daylight 
expecting  to  retire,  when  some  pistol-shots  in  front,  followed 
by  an  order  for  the  cavabry  reserves  and  guns  to  advance, 
gave  notice  of  the  enemy's  approach ;  then  the  morning 
cleared  and  twenty-four  thousand  French  infEUitry,  five 
thousand  cavalry,  and  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  were  ob- 
served in  march  beyond  the  Turones.  The  British  line 
was  inmiediately  contracted  and  brought  under  the  edge  of 
the  ravine^  but  Ney  had  seen  Grauftud's  false  disposition, 
and  came  down  with  the  stoop  of  an  eagle — four  thousand 
horsemen  and  a  powerful  artillery  swept  the  English  cavalry 
from  the  plain,  and  Loison's  infantry  rushing  on  at  a 
charging  pace,  made  for  the  centre  and  left  of  the  position. 

While  the  French  were  thus  pouring  down,  several  ill- 
judged  changes  were  made  on  the  English  side  ;  a  part  of 
the  troops  were  advanced  others  drawn  back,  and  the  43rd 
Raiment  was  placed  within  an  indosure  of  solid  masonry 
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tai  feet  high,  near  to  the  road,  about  half-musket-shot 
down  the  ravine  and  having  but  one  narrow  outlet !  The 
firing  in  front  became  heavy,  the  cavahy  the  artillery  and 
Portuguese  ca9adore8  successively  passed  this  indosure  in 
retreat,  the  sharp  clang  of  the  rifles  was  heard  along  the 
edge  of  the  plain  above,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  impri~ 
soned  raiment  would  have  been  without  a  hope  of  escape, 
if  here,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  field,  the  battalion 
officers  had  not  remedied  the  faults  of  the  general.  The 
egress  was  so  narrow,  that  some  large  stones  were  loosened, 
a  powerful  simultaneous  effort  of  the  whole  line  burst  the 
wall,  and  the  next  instant  the  regiment  was  up  with  the 
riflemen.  There  was  no  room  for  array,  no  time  for  any* 
thing  but  battle,  and  every  captain  carried  off  his  company 
independently,  joining  as  he  could  with  the  riflemen  and 
52nd  ;  a  mass  of  skirmishers  was  thus  presented,  acting  in 
small  parties  and  under  no  r^ular  command,  yet  each  cop- 
fident  of  the  courage  and  discipline  of  those  on  his  right  and 
left,  and  all  keeping  together  with  surprising  vigour. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  first  burst  of  French 
soldiers.  It  is  well  known  with  what  gallantry  the  officers 
lead,  with  what  vehemence  the  troops  follow,  with  what  a 
storm  of  fire  they  waste  a  field  of  battle.  At  this  moment, . 
with  the  advantage  of  ground  and  numbers,  they  were 
breaking  over  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  their  guns,  ranged 
along  the  summit,  poured  down  grape,  their  hussars  galloped 
over  the  glacis  of  Almeida  and  along  the  road  to  the 
bridge  sabreing  everything  in  their  way.  Ney,  desirous 
that  Montbrun  should  follow  the  hussars  with  the  whole  of 
the  French  cavalry,  sent  five  officers  in  succession  to  urge 
him  on,  and  so  mixed  were  friends  and  enemies,  that  only 
a  few  guns  of  the  fortress  dared  open,  and  no  courage 
could  have  availed  against  such  overwhelming  numbers: 
but  Montbrun  enjoyed  an  independent  command,  and  as 
the  attack  was  made  without  Massena's  knowledge  he 
would  not  stir.     Then  the  British  r^mcnts,  with  singular 
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intelligence  and  discipline,  extricated  themselyes  from  their 
perilous  situation.  Falling  back  slowly  and  stopping  to 
fight  whenever  opportunity  offered,  they  retired  down  the 
ravine  tangled  as  it  was  with  crags  and  vineyards  in  despite 
of  their  enemies,  who  were  yet  so  fierce  and  eager  that 
even  their  horsemen  rode  amongst  the  inclosures,  striking 
at  the  soldiers  as  they  mounted  the  walls  or  scrambled  over 
the  rocks. 

As  the  retreating  troops  approached  the  river  the  ground 
became  more  open,  but  the  left  wing,  hardest  pressed  and 
having  the  shortest  distance,  arrived  while  the  bridge  was 
crowded  with  artillery  and  cavalry,  and  the  right  was  still 
distant !  Major  M'Leod  of  the  43rd  instantly  rallied  four 
companies  of  his  raiment  on  a  hill  to  cover  the  line  of  pas- 
sage, he  was  joined  by  some  riflemen,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  brigade-major  Rowan*  posted  two  companies  on  another 
hill  to  the  left,  flanking  the  road :  these  posts  were  main- 
tained while  the  right  wing  was  filing  over  the  river,  yet 
the  French  gathering  in  great  numbers  made  a  rush,  and 
forced  the  British  companies  back  before  the  bridge  was 
cleared,  and  when  part  of  the  52nd  was  still  distant 
from  it.  Very  imminent  was  the  danger,  but  M^Leod,  a 
young  man  endowed  with  a  natural  genius  for  war,  turned 
his  horse,  called  on  the  troops  to  follow  and  waving  his  cap 
rode  with  a  shout  towards  the  enemy,  on  whom  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  thing  and  the  animating  gesture  of  the  man  pro- 
duced the  effect  designed,  for  the  soldiers  rushed  after  him, 
cheering  and  charging  as  if  a  whole  army  had  been  at  their 
backs:  the  enemy's  skirmishers  not  comprehending  this 
stopped  short,  and  before  their  surprise  was  over  the  52nd 
passed  the  river,  and  M^Leod  followed  at  speed :  it  was  a 
fine  exploit ! 

As  the  infantry  passed  the  bridge  they  planted  themselves 
in  loose  order  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  the  artillery  went 
to  the  summit,  and  the  cavabry  observed  the  roads  to  the 

*  Now  Sir  Charles  Rowan,  Metropolitan  Police. 
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right;  this  dispoeition  was  made  to  watch  some  upper 
fords  two  miles  off^  and  the  bridge  of  Castello  Bom  ;  for  it 
was  to  be  apprehended  that  while  Ney  attacked  in  front, 
other  troops  might  pass  by  those  fords  and  bridge  of 
Castello  Bom  and  so  cut  off  the  division  from  the  army. 
The  river  was  however  rising  fast  with  the  rain,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  retreat  farther  until  nightfall. 

Soon  the  French  skirmishers  opened  a  biting  fire  across 
the  water ;  it  was  returned  as  bitterly ;  the  artillery  on 
both  sides  played  vigorously,  the  sounds  were  repeated  by 
numberless  echoes,  and  the  smoke  slowly  rising,  resolved 
itself  into  an  immense  arch,  spanning  the  whole  gulf  and 
sparkling  with  the  whirling  fuzes  of  the  flying  shells. 
Fast  and  thickly  the  French  gathered  behind  the  high 
rocks,  and  a  dragoon  was  seen  to  try  the  depth  of  the  upper 
stream  above,  but  two  shots  from  the  52nd  killed  horse  and 
man,  and  the  carcasses  floating  down  between  the  contending 
forces  intimated  that  the  river  was  impassable  save  by  the 
bridge.  Then  the  monotonous  tones  of  a  French  drum  were 
heard,  the  head  of  a  noble  column  darkened  the  long  narrow 
bridge,  a  drummer  and  an  officer,  the  last  in  a  splendid  uni- 
form, leaped  together  to  the  front  and  the  whole  rushed  on 
with  loud  cries.  The  depth  of  the  ravine  deceived  the  English 
soldiers'  aim  at  first,  and  two-thirds  of  the  passage  was  won 
ere  a  shot  had  brought  down  an  enemy ;  yet  a  few  paces 
onwards  the  line  of  death  was  traced,  the  whole  of  the 
leading  French  section  fell  as  one  man,  and  though  the 
gallant  column  still  pressed  forward  none  could  pass 
that  terrible  line :  the  killed  and  wounded  rolled  together 
until  the  heap  rose  nearly  even  with  the  parapet,  and  the 
living  mass  behind  them  melted  away  rather  than  gave 
bacL 

The  shouts  of  the  British  now  rose  loudly,  yet  they 
were  confidently  answered,  and  in  half  an  hour  another 
column,  more  numerous  than  the  first,  again  crowded  the 
bridge ;  this  time  the  range  was  far  better  judged,  and  ere 
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hftlf  the  passage  was  gained  the  mtdtitade  was  again  torn, 
shattered,  dispersed  or  slain:  only  ten  or  twelve  men 
crossed  to  take  shelter  under  the  rocks  at  the  brink  of  the 
river.  The  skirmishing  was  then  renewed,  while  a  French 
surgeon  coining  to  the  very  foot  of  the  bridge  waved  a 
handkerchief  and  commenced  dressing  the  wounded  under 
the  hottest  fire ;  nor  was  this  brave  man's  touching  appeal 
unheeded,  every  musket  turned  from  him,  although  his  still 
undaunted  countrymen  were  preparing  for  a  third  attempt,  a 
last  effort,  which  was  made  indeed,  yet  with  fewer  numbers 
and  less  energy,  for  the  impossibility  of  forcing  the  passage 
was  become  apparent  The  combat  was  however  continued. 
By  the  French  as  a  point  of  honour,  to  cover  the  escape 
of  those  who  had  passed  the  bridge  ;  by  the  English  from 
ignorance  of  their  object.  One  of  the  enemy's  guns  was 
dismantled,  a  field  magazine  exploded,  and  many  con- 
tinued to  fall  on  both  sides  until  about  four  o'clock,  when 
torrents  of  rain  caused  a  momentary  cessation  of  fire, 
the  men  amongst  the  rocks  then  escaped  to  their  own 
side,  the  fight  ceased  and  Graufurd  retired  in  the  night 
behind  the  Pinhel  river.  Forty-four  Portuguese,  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  British,  including  twenty-eight 
officers,  were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  ;  and  it  was  at  first 
supposed  that  half  a  company  of  the  52nd,  posted  in  the 
unfinished  tower,  were  captured;  but  their  officer  had 
kept  dose  until  the  night,  had  passed  the  enemy's  posts, 
and  crossed  the  Coa.  The  French  lost  above  a  thousand 
men,  and  the  slaughter  at  the  bridge  was  fearful  to  behold. 
During  the  combat  General  Picton  came  up  from  Pinhel 
alone,  Graufurd  asked  him  for  the  support  of  the  third 
division,  which  he  refused,  and  they  separated  after  a  sharp 
altercation.*  Picton  was  wrong,  for  Graufurd's  situation 
was  one  of  extreme  danger ;  he  could  not  then  retire,  and 
Massena  might,  by  the  bridge  of  Gastello  Bom,  have  taken 

*  This  altercation,  though  public  and  known  to   the  whole  division, 
has  been  ridiculouBly  denied  by  the  writer  of  Picton't  life. 
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the  division  in  flank  and  destroyed  it  between  the  Goa  and 
Pinhel  rivers.  Picton  and  Granfrurd  were  however  not 
fbvmed  by  nature  to  agree.  The  stem  countenance,  robust 
firame^  saturnine  complexion,  caustic  speech  and  austere 
demeanour  of  the  first,  promised  little  sympathy  with  the 
short  thick  figure,  dark  flashing  eyes,  quick  movements 
and  fiery  temper  of  the  second :  nor  did  they  often  meet 
without  a  quarrel  Nevertheless,  they  had  many  points  of 
resemblance  in  their  characters  and  fortunes.  Both  were 
harsh  and  rigid  in  command  ;  both  prone  to  disobedience, 
yet  exacting  entire  submission  from  inferiors.  Alike  am- 
bitious and  craving  of  glory  they  were  enterprising,  yet 
neither  was  expert  in  handling  troops  under  fire.  After 
distinguished  services  both  perished  in  arms,  and  being 
celebrated  as  generals  of  division  while  living,  have  been 
since  their  death  injudiciously  spoken  of  as  rivalling  their 
great  leader  in  war. 

That  they  were  officers  of  mark  and  pretension  is  un- 
questionable— Craufturd  fitr  more  so  than  Picton,  because 
the  latter  never  had  a  separate  command  and  his  oppor- 
tunities were  more  circumscribed — ^but  to  compare  either  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  displays  ignorance  of  the  men  and 
of  the  art  they  professed.  If  they  had  even  comprehended 
the  profound  military  and  political  combinations  he  was 
then  conducting,  the  one  would  have  carefully  avoided 
fighting  on  the  Goa,  and  the  other^  tax  from  refusing,  would 
have  eagerly  profiered  his  support. 


Here  some  illustrations  of  the  intelligence  and  the  lofty 
spirit  of  British  soldiers  will  not  be  misplaced. 

When  the  last  of  the  retreating  troops  had  passed  the 
bridge,  an  Irishman  of  the  43rd,  named  Pigot,  a  bold  tur- 
bulent fellow,  leaned  on  his  firelock,  regarded  the  advancing 
enemy  for  some  time,  and  then  in  the  author's  hearing  thus 
deliverdd  his  opinion  of  the  action. 
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"  General  Craufard  teanted  glory,  so  he  stopped  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  riter,  and  now  he  is  knocked  over  to  the 
right  side.  The  French  general  won't  be  content  until  his 
men  try  to  get  on  the  wrong  side  also,  and  then  they  mil 
be  knocked  back.  Well !  both  will  claim  a  victory,  which 
is  neither  here  nor  there,  but  just  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 
That's  glory ! "  Then  firing  his  musket  he  fell  into  the 
ranks.  Even  to  the  letter  was  his  prediction  verified,  for 
General  Graafiurd  published  a  contradiction  of  Massena's 
dispatch. 

This  sarcasm  was  enforced  by  one  of  a  tragic  nature. 
There  was  a  fellow-soldier  to  Pigot,  a  north  of  Ireland 
man,  named  Stewart  but  jocularly  called  the  Boy  because 
of  his  youth,  nineteen,  and  his  gigantic  stature  and 
strengtL  He  had  fought  bravely  and  displayed  great 
intelligence  beyond  the  river,  and  was  one  of  the  last  men 
who  came  down  to  the  bridge,  but  he  would  not  pass. 
Turning  round,  he  regarded  the  French  with  a  grim  look, 
and  spoke  aloud  as  foUows.  ''  So  I  This  is  the  end  of  our 
boasting.  This  is  our  first  battle  and  we  retreat !  The 
Boy  Stewart  will  not  live  to  hear  that  said."  Then 
striding  forward  in  his  giant  might  he  fell  furiously  on  the 
nearest  enemies  with  the  bayonet,  refused  the  quarter  they 
seemed  desirous  of  granting,  and  died  fighting  in  the  midst 
of  them ! 

Still  more  touching,  more  noble,  more  heroic  was  the 
death  of  Sergeant  Robert  M'Quade.  During  M^Leod's 
rush  this  man,  also  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  saw  two 
Frenchmen  level  their  muskets  on  rests  against  a  high 
gap  in  a  bank,  awaiting  the  uprise  of  an  enemy ;  the 
present  Adjutant-General  Brown,  then  a  lad  of  sixteen, 
attempted  to  ascend  at  the  fatal  point ;  M^Quade,  himself 
only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  pulled  him  back,  saying 
with  a  calm  decided  tone  ''  You  are  too  young  Sir  to 
be  killed,"  and  then  ofiering  his  own  person  to  the  fire  fell 
dead,  pierced  with  both  balls ! 
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BATTLE   OF   BUSAOO. 

Soon  after  Graufdrd's  combat,  Almeida  was  betrayed  by 
some  Portugaese  officers,  and  Massena,  who  had  previoudy 
menaced  both  lines  of  invasion,  adopted  that  of  the  Mon- 
dego.  This  river,  flowing  between  the  Estrella  mountain 
and  the  Sierra  de  Garamnk,  is  separated  by  the  latter  from 
the  coast,  along  which  the  Royal  road  nins  from  Oporto  to 
Lisbon.  The  roads  on  each  side  of  the  river  were  very 
ragged,  and  at  the  southern  end  of  the  valley  crossed  by 
two  mountain  ridges,  namely,  the  Sierra  de  Murcella  on 
the  left  bank,  the  Sierra  de  Busaco  on  the  right  bank. 
Wellington  had  prepared  the  former  for  battle,  and  (General 
Hill  was  coming  to  it  by  the  military  road,  but  Massena, 
aware  of  its  strength,  crossed  to  the  right  of  the  Mon- 
dego,  moving  by  Viseu,  to  turn  Wellington's  flank  and  sur- 
prise Coimbra  ;  he  however  knew  nothing  of  Busaco,  which 
covered  that  city,  and  so  fell  into  the  worst  road  and  lost 
two  days  waiting  for  his  artillery.  Meanwhile  his  adver- 
sary also  passed  the  Mond^o,  and  sending  troops  to  the 
front  broke  the  bridges  on  the  Griz  and  Dao,  mountain 
torrents  crossing  the  French  line  of  march. 

Coimbra  could  not  then  be  surprised,  yet  Massena  could 
from  Viseu  gain  the  royal  coast-road  and  so  reach  Goimbra, 
turning  the  Busaco  position ;  he  could  also  repass  the 
Mondego  and  assail  the  Murcella;  wherefore  the  allied 
army  was  necessarily  scattered.  Hill  had  by  forced 
marches  reached  the  Murcella ;  Spencer  was  detached  to 
watch  the  royal  coast-road ;  the  light  division.  Pack's  Por- 
tuguese and  the  cavahry  were  in  observation  on  the  Viseu 
road ;  the  remainder  of  the  army  was  in  reserve  at  the 
fords  of  the  Mondego,  to  act  on  either  side.  In  this  state 
of  afiiedrs  happened  a  strange  incident.  The  light  division 
having  established  its  bivouac  towards  evening  in  a  pine- 
wood  a  peasant  advised  a  removal,  saying  it  was  known  as  the 
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Devil's  wood,  that  an  evil  influence  reigned,  and  no  person 
who  slept  there  had  ever  escaped  it.  He  was  laughed  at,  yet 
he  did  not  fable.  In  the  night  all  the  troops,  men  and  officers, 
seized  as  it  were  with  sudden  firenzy,  started  from  sleep 
and  dispersed  in  all  directions :  nor  was  their  strange  terror 
allayed  until  voices  were  heard  crying  out  the  enemy's 
cavalry  were  amongst  them,  when  the  soldiers  mechanically 
ran  tc^ether  and  the  illusion  was  dissipated. 

After  some  delay  Massena  moved  down  the  Mondego 
and  Busaco  was  then  occupied  by  the  English  general 
His  line  was  eight  miles  long,  flanked  on  the  right  by  the 
river  and  on  the  left  connected  with  the  Caramula  by 
ridges  and  ravines  impervious  to  an  army.  A  road  along 
the  crest  ftimished  easy  communication,  and  the  ford  of 
Fena  Cova,  behind  the  right,  gave  direct  access  to  the  Mur- 
cella  ridge.  Bugged  and  steep  the  face  of  Busaco  was,  yet 
the  summit  had  space  for  the  action  of  a  few  cavalry,  and 
salient  points  gave  play  to  the  artillery  while  the  counter- 
ridge  oflered  no  &cility  to  the  enemy's  guns.  When  it 
was  first  adopted  some  generals  expressed  a  fear  that  the 
Prince  of  Esling  would  not  attack — "  But  if  he  does  I  shall 
beat  him"  was  Wellington's  reply :  he  knew  his  obstinate 
character. 

Massena  had  three  army  corps,  Ney's,  Junot's,  and  Bey- 
nier's,  and  a  division  of  heavy  cavalry  under  Montbrun ; 
and  as  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Torres  Vedras  lines  and 
despised  the  Portuguese  he  was  convinced  the  English 
would  retreat  and  embark.  A  great  general  in  dangerous 
conjunctures,  he  was  here,  from  qge  and  satisfied  ambition, 
n^ligent,  dilatory,  and  misled  by  some  Portuguese  noble- 
men in  his  camp.  Instead  of  marching  with  his  whole 
army  compact  for  battle,  he  retained  Junot  and  Montbrun 
in  the  rear  while  Ney  and  Beynier,  restoring  the  bridges 
over  the  Criz,  drove  the  English  cavalry  into  the  hills, 
forced  back  the  light  division  with  a  sharp  fi^ht,  and 
crowned  the  counter  ridges  in  firont  of  Busaco. 
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Ney  seeing  Busaco,  a  crested  moontaiD,  could  not  hide 
strong  reserves,  that  it  was  only  half-occupied  and  that 
ihe  troops  were  moving  about  in  the  disorder  of  first  taking 
up  unknown  ground,  wished  to  attack  at  once ;  but  Mas- 
sena  was  ten  miles  in  rear,  and  an  officer  sent  to  ask  his 
assent  was  kept  two  hours  without  an  audience  and  then 
sent  back  with  an  order  to  await  the  prince's  arrival.*  A 
great  opportunity  was  thus  lost,  for  Spencer  had  not  then 
come  in,  Leith  was  only  passing  the  Mondego,  Hill  was 
on  the  Murcella,  scarcely  twenty-five  thousand  men  were 
in  line,  and  there  was  unavoidable  confusion  and  great 
intervals  between  the  divisions. 

Ney  and  Beynier  vnrote  in  the  night  to  Massena  advis- 
ing an  attack  at  daybreak,  yet  he  did  not  come  up  until 
midday  with  Junot's  corps  and  the  cavalry,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded leisurely  to  examine  the  position.     It  was  now  com- 
pletely manned.     Hill  had  the  extreme  right,  Leith  was 
next  in  line,  Picton  next  to  Leith.   Spencer's  division  and  a 
regiment  of  dragoons  were  on  the  highest  crest  in  reserve, 
having  on  their  left  the  convent  of  Busaco.     In  front  of 
Spencer  was  a  Portuguese  division  posted  half-way  down 
the  mountain,  and  on  his  left  in  front  of  the  convent  was 
the  light  division  supported  by  a  German  brigade  and  the 
19th  Portuguese  Begiment.    Cole's  division  closed  the  ex- 
treme left,  on  a  line  with  the  light  division  and  covered, 
flank  and  front,  by  impassable  ravines.     There  were  long 
intervals  in  the  line,  but  the  spaces  between  were  unassail- 
able, the  artillery  was  disposed  on  all  the  salient  points, 
skirmishers  covered  all  ^e  accessible  ground,  and  so  for- 
midable did  the  position  appear  that  Ney  now  strongly 
objected  to  an  attack.     Beynier  however,  a  presumptuous 
man,  advised  one,  and  Massena  made  dispositions  for  the 
next  morning. 

*  For  tliif  anecdote  my  authority  was  Ney's  first  aide-de-camp,  the 
officer  employed.  He  said  Massena  was  in  bed,  and  spoke  to  him  through 
the  door. 
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His  position  did  not  permit  any  broad  front  of  attack, 
and  two  points  were  chosen.  Beynier  was  to  £eJ1  on 
Ficton.  Ney  was  to  assail  the  light  division.  These 
attacks,  governed  by  the  roads,  were  about  three  miles 
asunder,  and  as  Junot's  coi^  and  Montbrun's  cavalry 
were  held  in  reserve,  only  forty  thousand  men  were  em- 
ployed to  storm  a  mountain  on  which  sixty  thousand 
enemies  were  posted ;  yet  the  latter,  from  the  extent  of 
their  ground  and  the  impossibility  of  making  any  counter 
attack,  were  the  weakest  at  the  decisive  points. 

The  light  division  was  on  a  spur,  or  rather  brow  of 
ground,  overhanging  a  ravine  so  deep  that  the  eye  could 
scarcely  discern  troops  at  the  bottom,  but  so  narrow  that 
the  French  twelve-pounders  ranged  across,  and  towards 
dusk  their  light  troops,  dropping  by  twos  and  threes  into 
the  lowest  parts,  endeavoured  to  steal  up  the  wooded  dells 
and  hollows,  close  to  the  picquets  of  the  division ;  they 
were  vigorously  checked,  yet  similar  attempts  at  different 
points  kept  the  troops  watchful,  and  indeed  none  but 
veterans  tired  of  war  could  have  slept  beneath  that  serene 
sky  glittering  with  stars  above,  while  the  dark  mountains 
were  crowned  with  innumerable  fires,  around  which  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  brave  men  were  gathered. 

Before  daybreak  on  the  27th,  five  colunms  of  attack 
were  in  motion,  and  Reynier's  troops,  having  comparatively 
easier  ground,  were  in  the  midst  of  the  picquets  and 
skirmishers  of  Ficton's  division  almost  as  soon  as  they 
could  be  perceived ;  the  resistance  was  vigorous  and  six  guns 
played  along  the  ascent  with  gr^pe,  yet  in  half  an  hour 
the  French  were  close  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain ! 
with  such  astonishing  power  and  resolution  did  they 
overthrow  everything  that  opposed  their  progress.  The 
right  of  the  third  division  was  forced  back,  the  8th  For- 
tuguese  Raiment  broken,  the  highest  part  of  the  crest  was 
gained  between  Ficton  and  Leith,  and  the  leading  batta- 
lions established  themselves  amongst  some  crowning  rocks, 
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while  a  following  mass  wheeled  to  the  right,  designing  to 
sweep  the  sammit  of  the  sierra.  Lord  Wellington  imme- 
diately opened  two  guns  with  grape  npon  their  flank,  a 
heavy  musketry  was  poured  into  their  front,  and  the 
88th  Raiment,  joined  by  a  wing  of  the  45th,  charged 
furiously  ;  fresh  men  could  not  have  withstood  that  terrible 
shock;  the  French,  exhausted  by  their  efforts,  opposed 
only  a  straggling  fire,  and  both  parties  went  mingled 
together  down  the  mountain  side  with  a  mighty  clamour 
and  confusion,  their  track  strewed  with  the  dead  and  dying 
eyen  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 

Meanwhile  the  battalions  which  had  first  gained  the 
crest  formed  to  their  left,  resting  their  right  on  a  precipice 
overhanging  the  reverse  side  of  the  sierra ;  the  position 
was  thus  gained  if  any  reserve  had  been  at  hand ;  for  the 
greatest  part  of  Picton's  troops  were  engaged  elsewhere, 
and  some  of  the  French  skinnishers  actually  descended 
the  back  of  the  position.  A  misty  cloud  capped  the  sum- 
mit, and  this  hostile  mass,  ensconced  amongst  the  rocks, 
could  not  be  seen  except  by  Leith  ;  but  that  officer  had  put 
a  brigade  in  motion  when  he  first  perceived  the  vigorous 
impression  made  on  Picton,  and  though  two  miles  of 
rugged  ground  were  to  be  passed,  on  a  narrow  firont, 
before  it  could  mingle  in  the  fight,  it  was  coming  on 
rapidly,  the  Royals  in  reserve,  the  38th  seeking  to  turn 
the  enemy's  right  and  the  9th,  under  Colonel  Cameron, 
menacing  his  firont :  the  precipice  stopped  the  38th,  but 
Cameron,  hearing  from  a  staff-officer  how  critical  was  the 
affair,  formed  line  under  a  violent  fire,  and  without  return- 
ing a  shot  run  in  upon  the  French  grenadiers  and  drove 
them  firom  the  rocks  with  irresistible  bravery ;  then  he  plied 
them  with  a  destructive  musketry  as  long  as  they  could 
be  reached,  but  with  excellent  discipline  refrained  firom 
pursuit  lest  the  crest  of  the  position  should  be  again  lost ; 
for  the  mountain  was  rugged  and  to  judge  the  general 
state  of  the  action  difficult     Hill  however  now  edged 
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in  towardb  the  scene  of  action,  Leith's  second  brigade 
joined  the  fiist,  and  a  great  mass  of  firesh  troops  was  thus 
concentrated,  while  Bejnier  had  neither  reserves  nor  guns 
to  restore  the  fight 

Ney's  attack  had  as  little  success.  From  the  moun- 
tain spur  where  the  light  division  stood,  the  bottom  of 
the  valley  conld  be  discerned,  the  ascent  was  much  steeper 
than  where  Bejnier  had  attacked,  and  Oranfurd  in  a 
happy  mood  of  command  made  mast^ly  dispositions.  The 
platform  which  he  held  was  scooped  so  as  to  conceal  the 
43rd  and  52nd  r^ments  drawn  up  in  line,  and  hence  the 
Oerman  infEUitry  who  were  behind  them,  being  on  higher 
ground,  appeared  the  only  solid  line  of  resistance.  Some 
rooks  overhanging  the  descent  furnished  natural  embrasures, 
in  which  the  divisional  guns  were  placed,  and  the  riflemen 
and  Portuguese  caQadores,  planted  as  skirmishers,  covered 
the  slope  of  the  mountain. 

While  it  was  still  dark  a  straggling  musketry  was  heard 
in  the  deep  ravine,  and  when  light  broke,  three  heavy 
masses  entering  the  woods  below  threw  forward  a  swarm 
of  light  troops.  One  column,  under  General  Marchand,  on 
emerging  from  the  dark  chasm  turned  to  its  left  and  seemed 
intent  to  turn  the  right  of  the  division  ;  a  second  under 
Loison  made  straight  up  the  fiEu^e  of  the  mountain  by  a 
road  leading  to  the  convent ;  the  third  remained  in  reserve. 
C^nend  Simon's  brigade  was  at  the  head  of  Loison's  attack, 
and  it  ascended  with  a  wonderful  alacrity ;  for  though  the 
skirmishers  plied  it  unceasingly  with  musketry,  and  the 
artillery  bullets  swept  through  it  from  firont  to  rear,  its  order 
was  not  disturbed  nor  its  speed  abated.  The  English  guns 
were  worked  with  great  rapidity,  yet  their  range  was  coii- 
tracted  every  round,  the  enemy's  mudcet  balls  came  singing 
up  in  a  sharper  key,  and  soon  the  British  skinoishers,  breath- 
less and  berimed  with  powder,  rushed  over  the  edge  of  the 
ascent — ^the  artillffly  then  drew  back  and  the  victorious  cries 
of  the  French  were  heard  within  a  few  yards  of  the  summit 
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Oranfuid,  standing  alone  on  one  of  the  rocks,  had  silently 
watched  the  attadc,  but  now,  with  a  quick  shrill  cry  called 
0n  tiie  two  regiments  to  chaorge !  Then  a  horrid  shout 
startled  the  French  column  and  eighte^  hundred  British 
bayonets  went  sparkling  over  the  brow  of  the  hill :  yet  so 
sternly  resolute,  so  hardy  was  the  enemy,  that  each  man 
of  the  first  section  raised  his  musket  and  two  officers  with 
ten  soldiers  of  the  52nd  fell  before  them :  not  a  Frenchman 
had  missed  his  marie  I  They  could  do  no  more :  the  head 
of  their  column  was  violently  thrown  back  upon  the  rear, 
both  flanks  were  overlapped,  three  terrible  discharges  at 
five  yards'  distance  shattered  the  wavering  mass,  and  a 
long  trail  of  broken  arms  and  bleeding  carcasses  marked  the 
line  of  flight.  The  main  body  of  the  British  stood  fiist, 
but  some  companies  followed  down  the  mountain,  whereupon 
Ney  threw  forward  his  reserved  division,  and  opening  his 
gons  from  the  opposite  heights  killed  some  of  the  pursuers: 
thus  warned  they  recovered  their  own  ground,  and  the 
Germans  were  brought  forward  to  the  skirmish.  Mean- 
while a  small  flanking  detachment  had  passed  round  the 
right,  and  rising  near  the  convent  was  defeated  by  the  19th 
Portuguese  regiment  under  Colonel  M'Bean. 

Loison  did  not  renew  the  fight,  but  Marchand,  having 
gained  a  pine-wood  half-way  up  the  motrntain  on  the  right 
of  the  light  division,  had  sent  a  cloud  of  skirmishers  up 
firom  thence  about  the  time  General  Simon  was  beaten  ;  the 
ascent  was  however  so  steep  that  Pack's  Portuguese  sufficed 
to  hold  them  in  check,  and  higher  up  Spencer  showed 
his  line  of  foot-guards  in  support;  Graufurd's  artillery 
also  smote  Marchand's  people  in  the  pine-wood,  and  Ney, 
who  was  there  in  person,  after  sustaining  this  murderous 
cannonade  for  an  hour  relinquished  that  attack.  The 
desultory  fighting  of  light  troops  then  ceased,  and  before 
two  o'clock  parties  firom  both  armies  were,  under  a  mo- 
mentary truce,  amicably  mixed  searching  for  wounded 
men. 

F  2 
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Towards  evening  a  French  company  with  signal  audacity 
seized  a  village  half-musket-shot  from  the  light  division, 
and  refused  to  retire ;  whereupon  Craufurd,  turning  twelve 
guns  on  the  houses,  overwhelmed  them  with  bullets,  but 
after  paying  the  French  captain  this  distinguished  honour, 
recovered  his  temper,  and  sent  a  company  of  the  43rd 
down  which  cleared  the  village  in  a  few  minutes.  Mean- 
while an  affecting  incident,  contrasting  strongly  with  the 
savage  character  of  the  preceding  events,  added  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  day.  A  poor  orphan  Portuguese  girl,  seven- 
teen years  of  age  and  very  handsome,  was  seen  coming 
down  the  mountain,  driving  an  ass  loaded  with  all  her  pro- 
perty through  the  midst  of  the  French  army.  She  had 
abandoned  her  dwelling  in  obedience  to  the  proclamation, 
and  now  passed  over  the  field  of  battle  with  a  childish  sim- 
plicity, totally  unconscious  of  her  perilous  situation  and 
scarcely  understanding  which  were  the  hostile  and  which 
the  friendly  troops,  for  no  man  on  either  side  was  so  brutal 
as  to  molest  her. 

This  battle  was  fought  unnecessarily  by  Massena,  and 
by  Wellington  reluctantly,  being  forced  thereto  from  the 
misconduct  of  the  Portuguese  government.  It  was  how- 
ever entirely  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  French,  who  had  a 
general  and  eight  hundred  men  killed,  two  generals  wounded, 
and  one,  Simon,  made  prisoner.  Their  whole  loss  may  be 
estimated  at  four  thousand  five  hundred  men,  while  that  of 
the  allies  did  not  exceed  thirteen  hundred. 

Massena  now  judged  Busaco  impr^nable,  and  as  it  could 
not  be  turned  by  the  Mondego,  because  the  allies  might 
pass  that  river  on  a  shorter  line,  it  was  proposed  in  council 
to  return  to  Spain  ;  at  that  moment  a  peasant  told  him  of 
a  road  leading  over  the  Garamula,  and  he  resolved  to  turn 
the  aUies'  left.  To  mask  this  movement  the  skirmishing 
was  renewed  on  the  28th  so  warmly  that  a  general  battle  was 
expected ;  yet  an  ostentatious  display  of  men,  the  disap- 
pearance of  baggage,  and  the  casting  up  of  earth  indicated 
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49ome  other  design.  In  the  evening,  the  French  infantry 
were  sensibly  diminished,  the  cavalry  was  descried  winding 
over  the  distant  moontains  towards  the  allies'  left,  and  the 
project  was  then  apparent.  Wellington  arrived  from  the 
right,  and  observed  the  distant  columns  for  some  time  with 
great  earnestness;  he  seemed  nneasy,  his  countenance 
bore  a  fierce  and  angry  expression,  and  suddenly  mounting 
his  horse  he  rode  off  without  speaking—- one  hour  later  and 
the  army  was  in  movement  to  abandon  Busaco,  for  Massena 
had  threaded  the  defiles  of  the  Caramula  and  was  march- 
ing upon  Goimbra. 

Wellington's  plan  was  to  lay  the  country  waste  before 
the  enemy,  but  only  the  richest  inhabitants  had  quitted 
Goimbra  ;  that  city  was  still  populous  when  the  enemy's 
approach  left  no  choice  but  to  fly  or  risk  the  punishment 
of  death  and  infamy  announced  for  remaining :  then  a 
scene  of  distress  ensued  that  the  most  hardened  could  not 
behold  without  emotion.  Mothers  with  children  of  all  ages, 
the  sick,  the  old,  the  bedridden,  and  even  lunatics,  went 
or  were  carried  forth,  the  most  part  with  little  hope  and 
less  help  to  journey  for  days  in  company  with  contending 
armies.  Fortunately  for  this  unhappy  multitude  the 
weather  was  fine  and  the  roads  firm,  or  the  greatest  nimiber 
must  have  perished  in  the  most  deplorable  manner :  all 
this  misery  was  of  no  avail :  though  the  people  fled,  the 
provisions  were  left  and  the  mills  were  but  partially  and 
imperfectly  ruined. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  the  allied  outposts  were  driven 
from  a  hiU  north  of  Goimbra,  and  the  French  horsemen 
entered  a  plain,  where  they  suffered  some  loss  from  a  can- 
nonade. The  British  cavalry  were  there  drawn  up  on  open 
ground  in  opposition,  and  as  the  disparity  of  numbers  was 
not  very  great,  the  opportunity  seemed  fair  for  a  good  stroke ; 
yet  they  withdrew  across  the  Mondego,  and  so  unskilfully 
that  some  of  the  hindmost  were  cut  down  in  the  middle  of 
the  river,  and  the  French  were  only  prevented  from  forcing 
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tb6  passage  of  the  foid  by  a  strong  skinnish  in  which 
fifty  or  sixty  men  felL 

This  untoward  fight  compelled  iihe  %ht  division  to  march 
hastily  throng  the  city  to  gain  the  deffle  of  Condeixa^ 
which  commenced  at  the  end  of  the  bridge ;  aU  the  inhabi- 
tants who  had  not  before  quitted  the  place  then  rushed  out^ 
with  iHiat  could  be  caught  up  in  hand,  driying  before  them 
animals  loaded  with  sick  peo|de  and  children  on  to  the 
bridge,  where  the  press  became  so  great  the  troops  halted. 
This  stoppage  was  dose  to  the  prison  firom  whence  the 
jailer  had  fled  with  the  keys,  and  the  prisoners,  crowding  to 
tiie  windows,  strived  to  tear  the  bais  off  with  their  hands, 
and  even  with  their  teeth,  bellowing  in  the  most  firantic 
manner.  Then  the  bitter  lamentations  of  the  multitude  in- 
creased, and  the  pistol-shots  of  the  cavabry  engaged  at  the 
ford  below  were  distinctly  heard ;  it  was  a  shocking  scene ; 
but  William  Campbell,  a  staff  officer  of  heroic  strength  and 
temper,  broke  the  prison  doors  and  fireed  the  wretched  in- 
mates. The  troops  then  forced  a  way  oyer  the  bridge,  yet 
at  the  other  end,  the  defile  was  cut  through  high  rocks,  and 
so  crowded,  no  passage  could  be  made,  a  troop  of  French 
dragoons,  having  passed  an  unwatched  ford  hovered  close 
to  the  flank  and  one  raiment  of  infantry  could  have  de- 
stroyed the  division,  wedged  as  it  was  in  a  hollow  way, 
Bnable  to  retreat,  advance,  or  break  out  on  either  side. 

Thi^  days  Massena  halted  at  Coimbra,  the  fourth  he 
advanced,  leaving  behind  his  sick  and  wounded  with  a 
garrison,  in  all  five  thousand  men,  who  were  suddenly 
captured  four  days  later  by  a  small  militia  fierce  under 
Colonel  Trant !  This  '^  kea^y  bloto  and  great  discourage- 
m$nt"*  did  not  stop  the  French  prince,  and  during  his 

*  -Thii  forcible  esprettion,  now  become  Gommon,  it  generaUy  tnppoeed 
to  be  an  original  saying  of  the  late  Lord  Melbourne ;  but  it  is  not  so. 
It  was  first  employed  by  the  Spanish  government  in  a  manifesto,  to 
chancterixe  the  battle  of  Baylen,  and  Lord  Melbonme  adopted  it  withont 
aotaowledgiiig  ita  wiiroe. 
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pnisoit  thirty-six  French  squadrons  fell  on  ten  British 
squadrons,  but  in  a  severe  fight  did  not  gain  five  miles  in 
as  many  hours ;  yet  a  few  days  after  his  cayaby  had  the 
advantage  in  a  greater  action,  and  finally  the  allies  entered 
the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  the  existence  of  which  was  first 
made  known  to  Massena  by  the  bar  they  offered  !  Several 
skirmishes,  in  which  the  English  general  Harvey  was 
wounded  and  the  French  general  St.  Croix  killed,  were 
necessary  to  convince  him  they  could  not  be  stormed  ;  and 
though  he  was  without  magazines,  he  continued  to  hold  his 
menacing  position  until  the  country  behind  him  was  a 
desert :  then  fEdling  back  two  marches,  he  took  a  defensive 
position  at  Santarem  and  was  in  turn  blockaded  by  Lord 
Wellington. 


BOOK    IV. 


MATAOOBDA. 

fiEFOBE  Massena  invaded  Portugal  king  Joseph  had  sub- 
dued Andalusia,  except  the  Isla  de  Leon  where  Cadiz  stands. 
He  left  Soult  in  that  province  with  a  large  army,  of  which 
a  part  under  Sebastiani  held  Grenada,  while  another  part 
under  Victor  blockaded  the  Isla  with  immense  works ;  the 
remainder,  under  Soult  in  person,  formed  a  field-force  to 
war  against  insurrections  and  the  numerous  Spanish  troops 
which  in  separate  bodies  acted  against  him.  The  Spaniards 
then,  after  long  demurring,  admitted  an  auxiliary  British 
and  Portuguese  force  into  Cadiz  under  General  Graham,* 
whose  arrival  was  signalized  by  the  cannonade  of  Mata- 
gorda. This  small  fort,  without  ditch  or  bomb-proof,  was 
held  for  fifty-four  days  by  a  garrison  of  seamen  and  sol- 
diers, under  Captain  M'Lean,t  close  to  the  French  lines 
at  the  Trocadero.  A  Spanish  seventy-four,  and  a  flotilla 
had  co-operated  in  the  resistance  until  daybreak  on  the  21st 
of  March  ;  but  then  a  hissing  shower  of  heated  shot  made 
them  cut  their  cables  and  run  under  the  works  of  Cadiz, 
while  the  fire  of  forty-eight  guns  and  mortars  of  the 
largest  size,  was  turned  upon  the  fort,  whose  feeble  parapet 
vanished  before  that  crashing  flight  of  metal,  leaving 
only  the  naked  rampart  and  undaunted  hearts  of  the  gar- 

*  Lord  Lynedock.  f  Now  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  A.  M'Lean. 
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liaon  for  defence.  The  men  fell  &8t,  and  the  enemy  shot 
80  quick  and  dose  that  a  staff  bearing  the  Spanish  flag  was 
broken  six  times  in  an  hour ;  the  colonis  were  then  fiistened 
to  the  angle  of  the  work  itself  but  nnwillingly  by  the 
men,  especially  the  sailors,  all  calling  out  to  hoist  the 
British  ensign,  and  attributing  the  slanghter  to  their  fight- 
ing under  a  foreign  flag ! 

Thirty  hours  this  tempest  lasted,  and  sixty-four  men  out 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  had  fedlen,  when  Graham,  finding 
a  diversion  he  had  projected  impracticable,  sent  boats  to 
carry  off  the  sunrivors.  With  these  boats  went  Major 
Lefebre  an  engineer  of  great  promise,  but  to  fall  there,  the 
last  man  whose  blood  wetted  the  ruins  thus  abandoned : 
and  here  be  recorded  an  action  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  it  were  most  feminine  or  heroic.  A  sergeant's 
wife,  named  Retson,  was  in  a  casemate  with  wounded  men 
when  a  young  drummer  was  ordered  to  fetch  water  from  the 
well  of  the  fort ;  seeing  the  child  hesitate,  she  snatched  the 
vessel  firom  him,  braved  the  terrible  cannonade,  and  when 
a  shot  cut  the  bucket-cord  firom  her  hand,  recovered  it  and 
fulfilled  her  mission. 

BATTLE   OF   BAROSA. 

After  Matagorda  was  abandoned,  the  Spaniards  in  Cadis 
became  so  apathetic  that  General  Graham  bitterly  said  of 
them  ''  They  wished  the  English  ttauU  drive  away  the 
French  that  they  might  eat  strawberries  at  Chiclana." 
However  in  December  Soult  was  ordered  to  co-operate  with 
Massena,  and  when  his  departure  was  known  in  January, 
1811,  Victor's  force  being  then  weak,  Graham  undertook, 
in  concert  with  La  Pena,  captain-general  at  the  Isla,  to 
raise  the  blockade  by  a  maritime  expedition.  Contrary 
winds  baffled  this  project,  and  in  February  Victor  was 
reinforced ;  nevertheless  ten  thousand  infimtry  and  six 
hundred  cavalry  were  again  embarked,  being  to  land  at 
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Taii£Ei>  macch  upon  Ghidana,  and  take  the  French  lines 
in  leyenie.  Meanwhile  General  Zayas,  who  remained  with 
the  Spanidi  foEoee  left  in  the  Isla,  was  to  cast  a  bridge 
near  the  sea-mouth  of  the  Santi  Petri^  a  ship-canal  joining 
the  harbour  to  the  sea  and  cuttrog  off  the  Isla  firom  the 
continent ;  Ballesteros  was  to  menace  Seville ;  the  Par- 
tidas  were  to  keep  Sebastiani  in  check,  and  insurrections 
were  expected  in  all  quarters. 

The  British  troops,  passing  their  port  in  a  gale  the  22nd, 
landed  at  Algesiras  but  marched  to  Tarifit^  and  were 
joined  by  the  garrison.  Somewhat  more  than  four  thou- 
sand men,  including  two  companies  of  the  20th  Portuguese, 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty  Gpeiman  hussars,  were  thus 
assembled  under  Graham,  good  and  hardy  troops,  and  him- 
self a  daring  old  man  of  a  ready  temper  for  battle.  La 
Peiia  arrived  the  271^  with  the  Spanish  contingent,  and 
Gxaham  to  preserve  unanimity  ceded  the  command,  although 
oontraiy  to  his  instructions.  Next  day  the  whole  moved 
fiurward  twelve  miles,  passing  some  ridges,  which,  descend- 
ing firom  the  Bonda  to  the  sea,  separate  the  plains  of  San 
Roque  firom  those  of  Medina  and  Chiclana.  The  troops 
were  then  re-organized.  General  Lardizabal  had  the  van- 
guard, the  Prince  of  Anglona  the  centre ;  the  reserve,  two 
Spanish  regiments  and  the  British  troops,  was  confided  to 
Graham ;  the  cavalry  of  both  nations  was  given  to  Colonel 
Whittingham,  an  English  officer  in  the  Spanish  service. 

At  this  time  a  French  covering  division,  under  General 
Gassagne,  was  at  Medina,  with  oui^sts  at  Vejer  de  la 
Frontera  and  Gasa  Viejas.  La  Pena  stormed  the  last 
the  2nd  of  March,  and  then  General  B^uines,  coming 
fioom  San  Boque,  augmented  his  force  to  twelve  thousand 
infEUitry,  eight  hundred  horsemen,  and  twenty-four  guns. 
The  3rd,  hearing  Medina  was  intrenched,  he  turned 
towards  the  coast  and  drove  the  French  firom  Vejer  de  la 
Frontera.  In  the  night  of  the  4th  he  continued  his  move- 
ment, and  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  after  a  skirmishi 
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in  which  his  advanced  guard  of  cavabry  was  louted  by  a 
French  squadron,  he  reached  the  Cerro  de  Pnerco,  called 
by  the  En^sh  ^  heights  of  Barosa,  four  miles  from  the 
sea-month  of  the  Santi  Petri 

This  Barosa  ridge,  creeping  in  from  the  coiEiat  for  a  mile 
and  a  half,  overlooked  a  broken  plain,  which  was  bounded 
on  the  left  by  the  coast  cliffs,  on  the  right  by  the  forest  of 
Chiclana,  in  front  by  a  pine-wood,  beyond  which  rose  a  long 
narrow  hei^t  called  the  Bermeja,  to  be  reached  by  moving 
throng  the  pine-wood,  or  by  the  beach  under  the  clifib. 
Graham,  foreseeing  Victor  would  come  out  of  his  lines 
to  fight,  had  previously  obtained  La  Pena's  promise  to  make 
short  marches,  and  not  approach  the  enemy  except  in  a 
massL  In  violation  of  this  promise  the  march  from  Casa 
Vieja  had  been  one  of  fifteen  hours  on  bad  roads,  and  the 
night  march  to  Barosa  was  still  more  &tiguing.  The 
troops  therefore  straggled,  and  before  all  had  arrived  La 
Pena,  as  if  in  contempt  of  his  colleague,  neither  disclosing 
his  own  plans  nor  communicating  by  signal  or  otherwise 
with  Zayas,  sent  Lardizabal  straight  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Santi  Petri  Zayas  had  there  cast  his  bridge  on  the  2nd, 
but  he  was  surprised  in  the  night  and  driven  into  the 
Isla ;  Lardizabal  had  therefore  to  win  his  way  with  a  sharp 
fight  in  which  three  hundred  Spaniards  fell,  yet  he  forced 
the  French  posts  and  effected  a  junction. 

La  P^a  directed  Graham  to  follow  the  vanguard,  but 
the  latter  desired  to  hold  Barosa,  arguing  justly  that  Victor 
could  not  attack  Lardizabal  and  Zayas,  as  no  general 
would  lend  his  flank  to  an  enemy  by  assailing  the  Bermeja 
while  Barosa  was  occupied:  Lascy,  chief  of  the  Spanish  stafi^ 
controverted  this,  and  La  Pena  perempt(Nrily  commanded 
Graham  to  maxoL  With  great  temper  he  obeyed  this 
discourteous  order,  leaving  only  the  flank  companies  of  the 
9th  and  82nd  regiments  under  Major  Brown  to  guard  his 
baggage.  He  moved  however  in  the  persuasion  that  La 
Pena  would  remain  at  Barosa  with  Anglona's  division  and 
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the  cay&liy,  because  a  Spanish  column  was  still  behind 
near  Medina :  yet  scarcely  had  he  entered  the  pine-wood 
when  La  Pena  carried  off  the  corps  of  battle  and  the 
cavalry  by  the  sea-road  to  Santi  Petri^  leaving  Barosa 
crowded  with  baggage  and  protected  only  by  a  rear-goard 
of  fonr  guns  and  five  battalions. 

During  these  events  Victor  kept  close  in  the  forest  of 
Ghiclana,  the  patrols  could  find  no  enemy,  and  Graham's 
march  of  only  two  miles  seemed  safe — but  the  French  mar- 
shal was  keenly  watching  the  movement.  He  had  recalled 
Oassagne  from  Medina  when  La  Pena  first  reached 
Barosa,  and  hourly  expected  his  arrival ;  yet  he  felt  so 
sure  of  success,  as  to  direct  most  of  his  cavalry,  then  at 
Medina  and  Arcos,  upon  Vejer  and  other  points  to  cut  off 
the  fugitives  after  the  battle.  He  had  in  hand  fourteen 
pieces  of  artillery  and  nine  thousand  excellent  soldiers, 
commanded  by  Laval,  Ruffin,  and  Villatte.  From  this 
force  he  drafted  three  grenadier  battalions  as  reserves,  two 
of  which  and  three  squadrons  of  cavalry  he  attached  to 
Buffin,  the  other  to  Laval.  Villatte  with  two  thousand 
five  hundred  men,  originally  on  the  Bermeja,  now  covered 
the  works  of  the  camp  against  Zayas  and  Lardizabal ;  but 
Gassagne  was  still  distant  when  Victor,  seeing  Graham  in 
the  pine-wood,  Zayas  and  Lardizabal  on  the  Bermeja,  a 
third  body  and  the  baggage  on  the  Barosa  height,  a  fourth 
in  movement  by  the  coast,  a  fifth  still  on  the  march  from 
Vejer,  poured  at  once  into  the  plain  and  began  the  battle. 
Laval  confironted  the  British  force,  while  Victor,  leading 
Ruffin's  men  in  person,  ascended  the  rear  of  the  Barosa 
height,  and  having  thus  intercepted  the  Spanish  column 
on  the  Medina  road,  drove  the  rear-guard  off  the  hill  towards 
the  sea,  dispersed  the  baggage  and  followers,  and  took  three 
Spanish  guns. 

Major  Brown  who  had  kept  his  troops  in  good  order,  being 
unable  to  stem  the  torrent,  slowly  retired  into  the  plain 
and  sent  for  orders  to  Graham,  who  was  then  near  Bermeja. 
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Fight !  was  the  laconic  answer,  and  facing  ahout  himself 
he  regained  the  open  plain,  expecting  to  find  La  Pena  and 
the  cavahry  on  the  Barosa  hill.  But  when  the  view  opened, 
he  beheld  Euffin's  brigade,  flanked  by  the  two  grenadier 
battalions,  near  the  summit  on  the  one  side,  the  Spanish 
rear-guard  and  the  baggage  flying  towards  the  sea  on  the 
other,  the  French  cavalry  following  the  fugitives  in  good 
order,  Laval  close  upon  his  own  left  flank,  and  La  Pena 
nowhere ! 

Jja.  this  desperate  situation,  feeling  that  a  retreat  upon 
Bermeja  would  bring  the  enemy  pell-mell  with  the  allies 
on  to  that  narrow  ridge  and  be  disastrous,  he  resolved  to 
make  a  counter-attack,  although  the  key  of  the  battle-field , 
was  ahready  in  the  enemy's  possession.  Ten  guns,  under 
Major  Duncan,  instantly  opened  a  terrific  fire  against 
Laval's  column,  and  Colonel  Andrew  Barnard  *  running 
vehemently  out  with  his  riflemen  and  some  Portuguese 
companies  commenced  the  fight ;  the  rest  of  the  troops^ 
without  attention  to  raiments  or  brigades  so  sudden 
was  the  afiair,  formed  two  masses,  with  one  of  which 
General  Dilkes  marched  against  Euffin,  while  Colonel 
Wheately  led  the  other  against  LavaL  Duncan's  guns 
ravaged  the  French  ranks,  Laval's  artillery  replied  vigor- 
ously, Euffin's  batteries  took  Wheately's  column  in  flank, 
and  the  infieuitry  on  both  sides  closed  eagerly  and  with 
a  pealing  musketry ;  but  soon  a  fierce  rapid  and  prolonged 
charge  of  the  87th  Begiment  overthrew  the  first  line  of  the 
French,  and  though  the  latter  fought  roughly,  they  were 
dashed  so  violently  upon  the  second  line  that  both  were 
broken  by  the  shock  and  went  off,  their  retreat  being 
covered  by  the  reserve  battalion  of  grenadiers. 

Meanwhile  Graham  s  Spartan  order  had  sent  Brown  head- 
long upon  Euffin,  and  though  nearly  half  his  detachment 
went  down  under  the  first  fire,  he  maintained  the 
fight,  until  Dilkes'  column,  having  crossed  a  dee{)  hollow^ 

*  General  Sir  A.  Bamtrd. 
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came  vp,  with  litfle  order  indeed  but  in  a  fighting  mood. 
Then  the  whole  ran  up  toirards  4he  Bimiinit  and  ikere  was 
noBladmeeB,  for  at  the  very  edge  of  the  asoent  their  gallant 
opponents  met  ihem  and  a  dreadfnl  and  for  some  time  a 
donbtfol  combat  raged ;  but  soon  Rnffin,  and  Ghandion 
Ronssean  who  commandedrihe  chosen  grenadiers,  ML,  both 
mortally  wounded,  the  English  bote  strongly  onward,  and 
their  incessant  slaughtering  fire  forced  the  French  firom  the 
hill  with  the  loss  of  three  gons  and  many  brave  soldiers.  All 
the  discomfited  divisions  retired  concentrically  firom  their 
different  points,  and  thus  meeting,  with  infinite  spirit 
endeavoured  io  raiew  the  action,  bnt  the  play  of  Duncan's 
gims,  dose  rapid  and  mnrderons,  rendered  the  attempt 
vain :  Victor  then  quitted  the  field,  and  the  British,  who 
had  been  twenty-four  hours  under  arms  without  food,  were 
too  exhausted  to  pursue. 

While  these  terrible  combats  of  infantry  were  being 
fought,  La  Pena  looked  idly  on,  giving  no  aid,  not  even 
menacing  Villatte  who  was  close  to  him  and  comparatively 
weak.  The  Spanish  Walloon  guards,  the  raiment  of 
Giudad  Beal,  and  some  Guerilla  cavalry,  turning  indeed 
without  orders,  came  up  just  as  the  action  ceased,  and  it 
was  expected  that  Colonel  Whittingham,  an  Englishman, 
commanding  a  strong  body  of  Spanish  horse,  would  have 
done  as  much  ;  yet  no  stroke  of  a  Spanish  sabre  was  that 
day  given,  thou^  the  French  cavahry  did  not  exceed  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men  and  the  eight  hundred  under  Whit- 
tingham would  have  rendered  the  defeat  ruinous.  So 
certain  was  this,  that  Fredaick  Ponsonby,  drawing  off  his 
hundred  and  eighty  German  hussars,  reached  the  field  of 
battle,  charged  the  French  squadrons  in  their  retreat, 
overthrew  them,  took  two  guns,  and  even  attempted  though 
vainly  to  sabre  Rousseau's  chosen  grenadiers.  Such  was 
the  fight  of  Barosa.  Short,  for  it  lasted  only  one  hour  and 
a  half ;  violent  and  bloody,  for  fifty  officers,  sixty  sergeants, 
eleven  hundred  British  soldiers,  and  more  than  two  thou- 
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sand  French  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  slz  gnns,  an 
ea^e,  two  geneiab,  both  mortally  wonnded,  with  foor 
hnndred  other  pnsoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ticton. 

Giaham  remained  several  hoars  on  the  height,  stiU 
hoping  La  Pena  ^oold  awake  to  the  porospeet  of  sacoeas 
and  glory  which  the  extreme  Talonr  of  the  British  had 
opened.  Fonr  thoosand  tndk  men  and  a  powerfbl  artilleiy 
had  ccnne  over  the  Santi  Petri ;  he  had  thenfote  twelve 
thousand  infimtry  and  eight  hnndred  cavalry,  while  before 
him  were  only  the  remains  of  the  French  line  of  battle 
retreating  in  the  greatest  disorder  npon  Chidana;  bat 
militaiy  spirit  was  extinct  with  the  Spaniard,  Graham  coald 
no  longer  endore  hk  command  and  leaving  the  dastard  on 
the  Benneja  filed  Ae  British  troops  into  the  Isla. 


massena's  retreat. 


Soon  afto-  the  Baroea  fight  Wellington  and  Massena 
were  again  pitted  in  attack  and  defence.  Massena  had 
kept  Santarem  ontil  the  6th  of  March  expectiiig  Soolt's 
co-operation,  yet  retreated  when  that  marBhal  after  de- 
feating twenty  thoosand  Spaniards  on  the  Grebora,  and 
taking  Olivenza,  Badajos,  Albuquerque  and  Gampo  Mayor, 
was  coming  to  his  aid ;  of  this  however  he  was  ignorant, 
because  Wellington's  forces  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Tagus  had  intercepted  all  communication.  Hence  when 
Souh  was  invading  Portugal  on  one  side  of  that  river, 
Massena  abandoned  the  other  side  and  was  pursued  by 
the  allied  army.  He  left  however  a  desert  behind  him, 
and  soon  a  horrible  spectacle  disclosed  all  the  previous 
misery  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  hills  was  found  a 
house  where  thirty  w(»nen  and  childr^  were  lying  dead 
firom  hunger,  and  sitting  by  the  bodies  fifteen  or  sixteen 
living  beings — only  one  a  man — so  enfeebled  by  want 
they  could  not  devour  the  food  offered  to  them.  All 
the  children  were  dead ;  none  were  emaciated,  but  the 
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xnoscles  oi  their  fa/ces  were  invariably  dragged  trans- 
versely, as  if  laoghing,  and  nnimaginably  ghastly.  The 
man  was  most  eager  for  life,  the  women  patient  and 
resigned,  and  they  had  carefully  covered  and  laid  out  the 
dead !  A  field  of  battle  strewed  witb  bloody  carcasses 
would  have  been  a  solacing  sight  by  comparison ! 

Strong  positions  crossed  Massena's  line  of  retreat,  which 
was  confined  by  mountains,  every  village  being  a  defile ;  and 
Ney,  governing  the  rear-guard,  lost  no  advantage.  He  was 
driven  by  the  light  division  with  a  sharp  skirmish  firom 
Pombal  the  10th,  but  on  the  11th  he  ofiered  battle  at 
Kedinha  with  five  thousand  infantry  some  cavalry  and  guB8 ; 
bis  wings  were  covered  by  pine-woods  which,  hanging  on  the 
brow  of  the  table-land  he  occupied,  were  filled  with  light 
troops ;  the  deep  bed  of  the  Soure  protected  his  right, 
his  left  rested  on  the  Eedinha,  which  flowed  also  round 
his  rear ;  behind  his  centre  the  village  of  Redinha,  lying 
in  a  hollow,  masked  a  narrow  bridge,  and  on  a  rugged 
height  beyond,  a  reserve  was  so  posted  as  to  seem  a  great 
force. 

COMBAT   OF  REDINHA. 

The  light  division,  under  Sir  William  Erskine,  soon  won 
the  wooded  slopes  covering  Ney's  right,  and  the  skir- 
mishers pushed  into  the  open  plain,  but  there  were  checked 
by  a  heavy  rolling  fire,  and  a  squadron  of  hussars  charging, 
took  fourteen  prisoners.  Erskine  then  formed  his  line, 
which  outflanking  the  French  right  was  reinforced  with 
two  regiments  of  dragoons.  Picton  had  also  seized  the 
wood  covering  the  French  left,  and  Ney's  position  was  laid 
bare ;  but  he,  observing  that  Wellington,  deceived  by  the 
reserve  beyond  the  bridge,  was  bringing  all  the  allied 
troops  into  line,  would  not  retire ;  he  even  charged 
Ficton's  skirmishers  and  held  his  ground,  though  the 
third  division  was  nearer  to  the  bridge  than  his  right,  and 
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there  were  troops  and  guns  enough  on  the  plain  to  over- 
whelm him.  In  this  posture  both  sides  remained  an  hour, 
but  then  three  cannon-shots  fired  firom  the  British  centre, 
gave  the  signal  for  a  splendid  spectacle  of  war.  The 
woods  seemed  alive  with  troops,  and  suddenly  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  presenting  three  gorgeous  lines  of  battle,  were 
stretched  across  the  plain,  bending  on  a  gentle  curve  and 
moving  majesticaUy  onwards,  while  horsemen  and  guns, 
springing  simultaneously  firom  the  centre  and  left,  charged 
under  a  general  volley  firom  the  French  battalions,  who 
were  thus  covered  with  smoke,  and  when  that  cleared  away 
none  were  to  be  seen !  Ney,  keenly  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  this  grand  formation,  had  opposed  Picton's  skir- 
mishers with  his  left,  while  he  withdrew  the  rest  of  his 
people  so  rapidly  as  to  gain  the  village  before  even  the 
cavalry  could  touch  him,  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  light 
troops  and  horse-artillery  only  enabling  them  to  gall  the 
hindmost  with  fire. 

One  howitzer  was  dismounted,  but  the  village  of  Re- 
dinha  was  in  flames  between  it  and  the  pursuers,  and  Ney 
in  person  carried  oflF  the  injured  piece,  with  a  loss  of 
fift;een  or  twenty  men  and  great  danger  to  himself ;  for  the 
British  guns  were  thundering  on  his  rear,  and  the  light 
troops,  chasing  like  heated  bloodhounds,  almost  passed  the 
river  with  his  troops,  and  though  his  reserve  beyond  the 
bridge  opened  a  cannonade  firesh  dispositions  soon  made 
him  fall  back  ten  miles.  Twelve  officers  and  two  hundred 
men  were  killed  and  wounded  in  this  combat  Ney  lost  as 
many  but  he  might  have  been  destroyed :  Wellington  paid 
him  too  much  respect. 

Condeixa,  where  the  French  now  took  position,  com- 
manded two  roads,  one  behind  their  right  leading  to 
Coimbra  ;  the  other  on  their  left,  leading  to  the  Sierra  de 
Murcella.  The  first  ofiered  the  Mondego  as  a  permanent 
line  of  defence  with  the  power  of  seizing  Oporto  by  a  de- 
tachment.    The  second  ofiered  only  a  rugged  narrow  line 
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of  retreat  np  the  left  bank  of  the  Mond^,  and  inyolved 
the  evacuation  of  Portugal ;  for  that  riyer  was  not  fordable 
at  the  season  and  the  Portogaese  militia  were  in  force  on 
the  other  side.  Massena  first  detached  Montbnm  to  ascer- 
tain the  state  of  Coimbra ;  it  was  really  defenceless,  yet 
Trant  with  a  faw  militia-inen  made  such  show  of  resistance 
it  was  reported  inattackable,  whereupon  the  French  prince 
set  fire  to  Gondeixa  and  adopted  the  position  of  Cazal 
Nova  on  the  MnrceUa  road  ;  not  howerer  without  a  skir- 
mish in  which  he  narrowly  escaped  capture. 

No  orders  were  given  in  the  night  to  attack,  nevertheless, 
next  morning,  although  an  impenetrable  mist  covered 
the  French  position  and  the  dull  sound  of  a  stirring  multi- 
tude came  from  its  depths,  Sir  W.  Erskine,  with  astounding 
indifference,  and  against  the  opinion  of  all  the  officers 
about  him,  ordered  the  52nd  E^ment  to  plunge  in  column 
of  sections  without  even  an  advanced  guard,  idto  the  sea 
of  fog  below  him.  The  road  dipped  suddenly  and  the  regi- 
ment was  instantly  lost  in  the  mist,  which  was  so  thick  that, 
the  troops,  unconsciously  passing  the  enemy's  out-posts, 
nearly  captured  Ney,  who  slept  with  his  pickets.  The 
rest  of  the  division  was  about  to  descend  into  the  same 
gulf,  when  the  rattling  of  musketry  and  the  booming  of 
round  shot  were  heard,  the  vapour  rose  slowly,  and  the 
52nd  was  seen  on  the  slopes  of  the  opposite  mountain, 
closely  engaged  in  the  midst  of  an  army  ! 


OOHBAT  OF  CAZAL  NOVA. 

Wellington  arrived.  His  design  was  to  turn  the  French 
left,  for  their  front  was  strong,  and  they  held  mountain- 
ridges  in  succession  to  the  Deuca  river  and  the  defiles  of 
Miranda  de  Corvo.  He  had  sent  Cole  by  a  circuit  towards 
the  sources  of  the  Deuca  and  Geira,  Pkton  more  directly 
to  menace  the  French  flank,  and  the  main  body  was  coming 
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np,  when  Erskine  foroed  the  light  division  prematurely  into 
action ;  and  as  Ney's  ground  was  eztensiye,  his  skirmishers 
thick  and  well  supported,  that  division  offered  only  a  thread 
of  battle,  closely  engaged  in  every  part,  without  any  reserve ; 
nor  could  it  then  present  an  equal  front,  until  Ficton  sent 
some  riflemen  to  prolong  the  line.  Some  advantages  were 
indeed  gained,  but  the  main  position  was  not  shaken,  until 
Ficton  near.  Cole  further  off,  had  turned  the  left,  and 
three  divisionfl,  with  the  heaTy  cavaliy  and  artiUery,  came 
up  in  the  centre.  Then  Ney,  covering  his  rear  with  guns 
and  light  troops,  retired  from  ridge  to  ridge  without  con- 
fusion until  midday,  when  tiie  guns  got  within  range  of 
his  masses  and  his  retreat  became  more  rapid  and  less 
orderly,  yet  he  reached  the  strong  pass  of  Miranda  de 
Corvo,  where  Massena  was  in  position.  The  light  division 
lost  eleven  officers  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  men ;  the 
French  loss  was  greater,  and  a  hxmdred  prisoners  were 
taken. 


COMBAT   OF   FOZ  d'aBONCE. 


Massena,  fearing  Cole  would  get  in  his  rear,  set  fire  to 
the  town  of  Miranda,  crossed  the  Ceira  in  the  night, 
and  being  then  crowded  in  a  narrow  way  between  the 
sierras  and  the  Mond^,  destroyed  ammunition  and 
baggage,  and  directed  Ney  to  cover  the  movement  with  a 
few  battalions,  but  charged  him  not  to  risk  an  action: 
Ney,  however,  Kttle  regarding  his  orders,  kept  the  left 
bank  with  ten  or  twelve  battalions  a  brigade  of  cavalry 
and  some  guns,  and  thus  provoked  a  combat  His 
right  was  on  rugged  ground,  his  left  at  the  village 
of  Foz  d'Aronce.  The  weather  was  obscure  and  rainy, 
the  allies  did  not  come  up  until  evenii^,  and  tittle  expect- 
ing an  action  kindled  their  fires ;  but  Wellington,  sud- 
denly directing  the  light  division  and  Fack's  brigade  to 
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hold  the  French  right  in  check,  sent  the  third  division 
against  their  left,  and  the  horse-artillery  on  the  gallop  to 
rising  ground,  whence  it  opened  with  a  surprising  effect. 

Ney's  left  wing  was  soon  overthrown  by  the  third  divi- 
sion, and  fled  in  such  confusion  towards  the  river  that 
many  men  rushed  into  the  deeps  and  were  drowned,  while 
others  madly  crowding  the  bridge  were  crushed  to  deatli. 
On  the  other  flank  the  ground  was  so  rough  the  action 
resolved  itself  into  a  skirmish,  and  Ney  sent  some  batta- 
lions to  stop  the  pursuit  of  his  left ;  but  then  darkness  fell 
and  the  French  troops  in  their  disorder  fired  on  each  other. 
Four  officers  and  sixty  men  fell  on  the  side  of  the  British ; 
the  enemy  lost  above  five  hundred,  one  half  drowned,  and 
an  eagle  was  afterwards  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 
Massena  retired  in  the  night  behind  the  Alva.  Ney 
kept  his  post  on  the  Ceira  until  every  encumbrance  bad 
passed,  and  then  blowing  up  seventy  feet  of  the  bridge,  re- 
mained with  a  weak  rear-guard.     Wellington  halted. 

Up  to  this  point  of  the  retreat  the  French  prince  had 
displayed  infinite  ability,  with  a  ruthless  spirit.  The  burn- 
ing of  some  towns  and  villages  protected  his  rear,  but 
Leiria  and  the  convent  of  Alcoba§a  were  off  the  line,  yet 
given  to  the  flames  by  express  orders  and  in  a  spirit  of 
vengeance.  Every  horror  that  could  make  war  hideous 
attended  this  retreat.  Distress,  conflagrations,  death,  in 
all  modes  from  wounds,  from  fatigue,  from  water,  from  the 
flames,  from  starvation  !  On  all  sides  unlimited  violence, 
unlimited  vengeance.  I  myself  saw  a  peasant  hounding 
on  his  dog  to  devour  the  dead  and  dying,  and  the  spirit  of 
cruelty  smote  even  the  brute  creation ;  for  the  French 
general,  desiring  to  lessen  encumbrances,  ordered  beasts^ 
of  burden  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  inhuman  fellow  charged 
with  the  execution  hamstringed  five  hundred  asses  and 
left  them  to  starve ;  they  were  so  found  by  the  British  and 
the  mute,  sad,  deep  expression  of  pain  and  grief  visible  in 
the  poor  creatures'  looks,  excited  a  strange  fury  in  the 
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soldiers :  no  quarter  would  have  been  given  at  that  time. 
Humane  feelings  would  have  thus  led  direct  to  cruelty. 
But  all  passions  are  akin  to  madness. 

From  this  quarter,  Lord  Wellington,  who  had  before  de- 
tached troops  with  the  same  view,  now  sent  Cole's  division 
to  join  Beresford  in  the  Alemtejo,  where  the  latter  had  been 
left  to  oppose  Soult's  progress. 

COMBAT  OF  SABUGAL. 

The  pursuit  of  Massena  was  soon  resumed.  He  attempted 
to  hold  the  Guarda  mountain  on  the  flank  of  the  Estrella, 
and  being  driven  from  thence  with  the  loss  of  three  hun- 
dred prisoners  descended  the  eastern  slopes  to  take  a  posi- 
tion behind  the  Coa.  There  being  reinforced,  he  disposed 
his  troops  on  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  the  apex  at  ^abugal, 
where  Keynier  commanded.  Both  wings  were  covered  by 
the  river,  which  had  a  sharp  bend  at  Sabugal,  and  the 
right  had  free  communication  with  Almeida,  on  which  side 
the  craggy  ravine  of  the  Coa  forbade  an  attack.  Above 
Sabugal  it  was  easier,  and  Wellington,  after  menacing  the 
right  for  two  days,  suddenly,  at  daybreak  on  the  3rd  of 
April,  sent  Slade's  cavalry  and  the  light  division  to  pass 
the  upper  stream  by  a  wide  movement  and  penetrate  be- 
tween the  left  wing  and  centre  of  the  French.  The  third 
division  moved  at  the  same  time  to  cross  the  river  by  a 
closer  movement,  yet  still  above  the  bridge  of  Sabugal, 
which  the  fifth  division  and  the  artillery  were  to  force. 
Two  other  divisicfcs  were  in  reserve,  and  it  was  hoped 
Reynier,  whose  main  body  was  some  distance  above  bridge, 
would  be  thus  turned  surrounded  and  crushed  before  the 
wings  could  fcccour  him.  One  of  those  accidents  so  fre- 
quent in  war  marred  this  well-concerted  scheme. 

A  thick  fog  prevented  the  troops  gaining  their  points  of 
attack  simultaneously,  and  Erskine  took  no  heed  to  put 
the  light  division  in  a  right  direction ;  his  columns  were 
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not  even  held  together,  and  he  carried  off  the  cavalry  with- 
out communicating  with  Colonel  Beckwith,  who  commanded 
his  first  brigade.  Thus  left  without  instructions  that 
officer  halted  at  a  ford,  until  one  of  the  general  staff  came 
up,  and  rudely  adced  why  he  did  not  attack  ;  the  thing 
appeared  rash,  yet  with  an  enemy  in  front,  Beckwith  could 
only  reply  by  passing  the  river,  which  was  deep  and  rapid. 
A  very  steep  wooded  hill  was  on  the  other  side  and  four 
companies  of  riflemen  ascended,  followed  by  the  43rd  Kegi- 
ment,  but  the  ca^adores  of  the  brigade  had  joined  another 
column,  which  was  passing  the  river  higher  up  and  moving 
independently  to  the  right,  on  the  true  point  of  direction. 
At  this  time  very  heavy  rain  was  falling,  all  was  obscure, 
and  none  of  the  other  divisions  had  yet  reached  their  re- 
spective posts  ;  Beckwith's  attack  was  therefore  premature, 
partial,  dangerous,  and  at  the  wrong  point ;  for  Rejnier's 
whole  corps  was  in  front,  and  one  bayonet-r^ment,  with 
four  companies  of  riflemen,  were  assailing  more  than 
twelve  thousand  infieuitry  supported  by  cavalry  and  artillery ! 
Scarcely  had  the  riflemen  reached  the  top  of  the  hill 
when  a  strong  body  of  French  drove  them  back  upon  the 
43rd,  the  weather  cleared  at  the  instant,  and  Beckwith  saw 
and  felt  all  the  danger,  but  his  heart  was  too  big  to  quail. 
With  one  fierce  charge  beating  back  the  enemy,  he  gained, 
and  kept  the  summit  of  the  hill,  although  two  French 
howitzers  poured  showers  of  grape  into  his  ranks,  a  fresh 
force  came  against  his  front,  and  considerable  bodies  ad- 
vanced on  either  flank.  Fortunately,  E,eynier,  little  expect- 
ing to  be  attacked,  had  for  the  convenience  of  water  placed 
his  main  body  in  low  ground  behind  the  height  on  which 
the  action  commenced.  His  renewed  attack  was  therefore 
up-hill,  yet  his  musketry,  heavy  from  the  beginning,  soon 
increased  to  a  storm,  and  his  men  sprung  up  the  acclivity 
with  such  a  violence  and  clamour  it  was  evident  that 
desperate  fighting  only  could  save  the  British  from  destruc- 
tion, and  they  fought  accordingly. 
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Captain  Hopkins,  commanding  a  flank  company  of  the 
43id,  ronning  out  to  the  right,  with  admirable  presence  of 
mind  seized  a  small  eminence,  close  to  the  French  guns 
and  commanding  the  ascent  up  which  the  French  troops 
turning  the  right  flank  were  approaching.  His  first  fire 
threw  them  into  confdsion ;  they  rallied  and  were  again 
disordered  by  his  volleys ;  a  third  time  they  made  head, 
but  a  sudden  charge  shook  them,  and  then  two  battalions  of 
the  52nd  Regiment,  attracted  by  the  fire,  entered  the  line. 
The  centre  and  left  of  the  43rd  were  all  this  time  fariously 
engaged  and  wonderfully  excited ;  for  Beckwith,  with  the 
blood  streaming  firom  a  wound  in  the  head,  rode  amongst 
the  skirmishers  praising  and  exhorting  them  in  a  loud 
cheerful  tone  as  a  man  sure  to  win  his  battle ;  and  though 
the  bullets  flew  thicker  and  closer  and  the  fight  became 
perilous,  the  French  fell  fast  and  a  second  charge  again 
cleared  the  hill.  A  howitzer  was  taken  by  the  43rd,  and 
the  skirmishers  were  descending  in  eager  pursuit,  when 
small  bodies  of  cavalry  came  galloping  in  from  all  parts 
and  compelled  them  to  take  refuge  with  the  main  body, 
which  had  reformed  behind  a  low  stone  wall ;  one  French 
squadron  however,  with  incredible  daring  rode  close  to 
this  wall,  and  were  in  the  act  of  firing  over  it  with  pistols 
when  a  rolling  volley  laid  nearly  the  whole  lifeless  on  the 
ground.  A  very  strong  column  of  infEmtry  then  rushed 
up  and  endeavoured  to  retake  the  howitzer,  which  was  on 
the  edge  of  the  descent  fifty  yards  from  the  wall,  but  no 
man  could  reach  it  and  live,  so  deadly  was  the  43rd's  fire» 
Two  English  guns  now  came  into  action,  and  the  52nd 
chai^ng  violently  upon  the  flank  of  the  enemy's  in&ntry 
again  vindicated  the  possession  of  the  height ;  nevertheless, 
fresh  squadrons  of  cavalry,  which  had  followed  the  infEUitry 
in  the  last  attack,  seeing  the  52nd  men  scattered  by  this 
charge,  flew  upon  them  with  great  briskness  and  caused 
some  disorder  before  they  were  repulsed. 

Reynier,  convinced  at  last  that  he  should  not  use  his 
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troops  piece-meal,  then  put  all  his  reserves,  six  thousand 
infantry  with  artillery  and  cayahy,  in  motion,  and  out- 
flanked the  English  left,  resolute  to  storm  the  contested 
height.  But  at  that  moment  the  fifth  division  passed  the 
bridge  of  Sabugal,  the  British  cavalry  appeared  on  the 
hills  beyond  the  French  left,  and,  emerging  from  the  woods 
close  on  Eeynier's  right,  the  third  division  opened  a  fire 
which  instantly  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  The  French 
general  fearing  to  be  surrounded,  hastily  retreated,  and 
meeting  the  right  wing  of  the  army,  which  had  also  retired^ 
both  fell  back,  pursued  by  the  English  cavalry. 

In  this  bloody  encounter,  which  did  not  last  quite  an  hour, 
nearly  two  hundred  British  were  killed  and  wounded,  and 
the  enemy's  loss  was  enormous :  three  hundred  dead  bodies 
were  heaped  together  on  the  hill,  the  greatest  part  round 
the  captured  howitzer,  and  more  than  twelve  hundred  were 
wounded,  so  unwisely  had  Eeynier  handled  his  masses, 
and  so  true  and  constant  was  the  English  fire.  It  was  no 
exaggeration  of  Lord  Wellington  to  say,  "  this  was  one  of 
the  most  glorious  actions  British  troops  were  ever  engaged 


in." 


Massena  retreated  on  Giudad  Eodrigo,  and  the  5th 
crossed  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  when  the  vigour  of  French 
discipline  was  surprisingly  manifested.  Those  men  who 
had  for  months  been  living  by  rapine,  whose  retreat  had 
been  one  continued  course  of  violence  and  devastation, 
having  passed  a  conventional  line  became  the  most 
orderly  of  soldiers.  Not  the  slightest  rudeness  was  ofiered 
to  any  Spaniard,  and  everything  was  scrupulously  paid 
for,  although  bread  was  sold  at  two  shillings  a  pound ! 
Massena  himself  also,  fierce  and  terrible  as  he  was  in 
Portugal,  always  treated  the  Spaniards  with  gentleness 
and  moderation. 

During  these  events  Trant  crossed  the  Lower  Coa  with 
four  thousand  militia  near  Almeida,  but  the  river  flooded 
behind  him,  the  bridges  had  been  broken  by  Massena,  and 
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there  was  a  French  brigade  close  at  hand ;  hence,  con- 
strocting  a  temporary  bridge  with  great  difficulty,  he  was 
going  to  retire,  but  there  came  a  letter  from  Wellington, 
desiring  him  to  be  yigilant  in  preventing  communica- 
tion with  Almeida,  and  fearless,  because  next  morning  a 
British  force  would  be  up  to  his  assistance.  Boldly  then 
he  interposed  between  the  fortress  and  the  French  brigade, 
yet  the  promised  succour  did  not  appear,  and  the  ad- 
vancing enemy  was  within  half  a  mile.  His  destruction 
appeared  inevitable,  when  suddenly  two  cannon-shots  were 
h^rd  to  the  southward,  the  French  hastily  formed  squares 
to  retire,  and  six  squadrons  of  British  cavahry  with  a 
troop  of  horse-artillery  came  up  like  a  whirlwind  in  their 
rear;  military  order  however,  marked  their  perilous  re- 
treat, and  though  the  bullets  fearfully  ploughed  through 
their  masses  while  the  horsemen  flanked  their  line  of 
march,  they  got  over  the  Agueda  by  Barba  del  Puerco, 
with  the  loss  of  only  three  hundred  men  killed  wounded 
and  prisoners. 

A  few  days  after  this.  Colonel  Waters,  the  boat-finder  at 
Oporto,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  escaped  by  an  e£fort  of 
extraordinary  daring.  Confident  in  his  own  resources  he 
refused  parole,  but  having  rashly  mentioned  his  intention 
of  escaping  to  the  Spaniard  in  whose  house  he  was  lodged 
at  Giudad  Bodrigo,  the  man  betrayed  counsel ;  his  servant, 
detesting  the  treachery,  secretly  offered  his  own  aid  and 
Waters  told  him  to  get  the  rowels  of  his  spurs  sharp- 
ened, no  more,  for  his  design  was  one  of  open  daring. 
Guarded  by  four  gena  d'armes,  he  was  near  Salamanca 
when  the  chief  who  rode  the  only  good  horse  of  the  party 
alighted,  whereupon  Waters  gave  the  spur  to  his  own 
mare,  a  celebrated  animal,  and  galloped  off.  They  were  on 
a  wide  plain,  and  for  many  miles  the  road  was  covered 
with  the  French  columns,  his  hat  fell  off,  and  thus  marked 
he  rode  along  the  flank  of  the  troops,  some  encouraging 
him,  others  firing  at  him,  the  gens  d'armes  being  always^ 
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sword  in  hand  close  at  his  heels.  Suddenly  he  broke  at 
full  speed  between  two  of  the  columns,  gained  a  wooded 
hollow,  baffled  his  pursuers,  and  the  third-  day  reached 
head-quarters,  where  Lord  Wellington  had  caused  his  bag- 
gage to  be  brought,  observing  that  he  would  not  be  long 
absent ! 

On  the  Agueda  Massena  could  not  subsist  and  re- 
tired to  Salamanca,  where  he  was  in  communication  with 
Marshal  Bessieres,  who  commanded  a  great  force  called  the 
Army  of  the  North.  Wellington  then  invested  Almeida, 
thinking  it  was  provisioned  only  for  a  fortnight,  yet  it 
was  still  resistant  the  latter  end  of  April,  when  the  Prince 
of  Esling,  having  reorganized  his  army  and  obtained  cavahy 
and  guns  from  Bessieres,  came  down  to  raise  the  blockade. 
The  English  general,  not  expecting  this  interference,  had 
gone  southwards  to  superintend  the  operations  of  Marshal 
Beresford,  but  he  returned  rapidly  when  he  heard  of  the 
French  movement,  and  fixed  on  a  field  of  battle  between 
the  Agueda  and  Coa.  There  the  ground,  though  open  and 
fit  for  cavalry,  was  traversed  firom  east  to  west  by  three 
nearly  parallel  rivers,  the  Azava,  Duas  Gasas,  and  Turones ; 
the  first  considerable,  and  all  having  in  common  with  the 
Agueda  and  Coa  this  peculiarity,  their  channels  deepen  as 
the  water  flows:  mere  streams  with  low  banks  in  their 
upper  courses,  they  soon  become  foaming  torrents  rushing 
along  rocky  gul&. 

Almeida,  situated  on  high  table-land  between  the  Turones 
and  Coa,  was  closely  blockaded,  the  light  division  and  the 
cavalry  were  on  the  Azava  covering  the  investment,  the 
rest  of  the  army  was  cantoned  in  the  villages  behind  them. 
Swollen  and  unfordable  was  the  Azava  and  two  thousand 
French  attempted  to  seize  the  bridge  of  Marialva  on  the 
24th,  but  the  groimd  was  strong,  and  they  were  vigorously 
repulsed  by  Captain  Dobbs  of  the  52nd  with  a  single 
bayonet-company  and  some  riflemen.  Next  day  Massena 
reached  Ciudad  Bodrigo  in  person,  and  the  27th. he  felt 
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the  light  diyision  posts  from  Espeja  to  Marialva.  On  the 
28th  Wellington  arriyed,  and  took  position  behind  the 
Doas  Casas. 

The  Azava  was  still  difficult  to  ford,  and  Massena  con- 
tinued to  feel  the  outposts  until  the  2nd  of  May,  when  the 
waters  subsided  and  his  army  came  out  of  Giudad  Eodrigo. 
The  light  division,  after  a  slight  skirmish  of  horse  at  Ghd- 
legos,  retired  &om  that  place  and  Espeja,  upon  the 
Duas  Gasas ;  a  delicate  operation,  for  though  the  country 
behind  those  villages  was  a  forest,  an  open  plain  between 
the  woods  offered  the  enemy's  powerful  cavalry  an  oppor- 
tunity of  cutting  o£f  the  retreat ;  the  French  neglected  the 
advantage  and  the  separated  brigades  of  the  division  re- 
mained in  the  woods  until  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
then  safely  crossed  the  Duas  Gasas  at  Fuentes  Onoro,  a 
beautiful  village  which  had  been  uninjured  during  the  pre- 
vious warfare  although  occupied  alternately  for  above  a  year 
by  both  sides.  Every  family  was  well  known  to  the  light 
division,  and  it  was  with  deep  regret  and  indignation  they 
found  the  preceding  troops  had  pillaged  it,  leaving  shells  of 
houses  where  three  days  before  a  firiendly  population  had 
been  living  in  comfort.  This  wanton  act  was  felt  indeed 
so  much  by  the  whole  army,  that  eight  thousand  dollars 
were  subscribed  for  the  inhabitants,  yet  the  injury  sunk 
deeper  than  the  atonement 

Wellington  did  not  wish  to  risk  much  for  his  blockade, 
and  he  knew  Massena  could  bring  down  superior  numbers ; 
for  so  culpably  negligent  was  the  Portuguese  government 
that  their  troops  were  starving  under  arms,  the  infantry 
abandoning  their  colours  or  dropping  from  extenuation  by 
thousands,  the  cavalry  useless :  it  was  even  feared  that  a 
general  dispersion  would  take  place.  Nevertheless,  when 
the  trial  came,  he  would  not  retreat,  although  his  troops, 
reduced  to  thirty-two  thousand  infantry,  twelve  hundred 
cavalry  in  bad  condition,  and  forty-two  guns,  were  unable 
to  oppose  the  enemy's  numerous  horsemen  in  the  plain. 
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His  position  was  on  the  table-land  between  the  Turones 
and  the  Dnas  Caaas,  his  left  being  at  Fort  Conception,  his 
centre  opposite  the  village  of  Alameda,  his  right  at  Fuentes 
Onoro.  The  whole  distance  was  five  miles,  and  the  Duas 
Casas,  here  flowing  in  a  deep  ravine,  protected  the  front  of 
the  line. 

Massena  dared  not  march  by  his  own  right  upon  Almeida, 
lest  the  allies,  crossing  the  ravine  at  the  villages  of  Ala- 
meda and  Fuentes  Onoro,  should  fall  on  his  flank  and 
drive  him  upon  the  Lower  Agueda ;  hence,  to  cover  the 
blockade,  maintained  by  Pack's  brigade  and  an  English 
regiment,  it  wa3  sufficient  to  leave  the  fifth  division  near 
Fort  Conception,  and  the  sixth  division  opposite  Alameda, 
while  the  first  and  third  concentrated  on  a  gentle  rise  at 
cannon-shot  distance  behind  Fuentes  Onoro,  where  a  steppe 
of  land  turned  back  on  the  Turones,  becoming  rocky  as  it 
approached  that  river. 

COMBAT  OP  FUENTES  ONORO. 

On  the  3rd  of  May  the  French  came  up  in  three  co- 
lumns abreast.  The  cavalry  the  sixth  corps  and  Drouet's 
division  threatened  Fuentes  Onoro,  while  the  eighth  and 
second  corps  moved  against  Alameda  and  Fort  Conception, 
menacing  the  allies'  left,  which  caused  the  light  divi- 
sion to  reinforce  the  sixth.  Loison,  \^ithout  orders,  fell 
upon  Fuentes  Onoro,  in  which  were  five  battalions  de- 
tached from  the  first  and  third  divisions.  Most  of  the 
houses  were  in  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  but  an  old  chapel 
T«id  some  buildings  on  a  craggy  eminence  behind  offered 
•a  prominent  point  for  rallying,  and  all  the  low  parts 
were  vigorously  defended ;  yet  the  attack  was  so  violent  and 
the  cannonade  so  heavy  the  British  abandoned  the  streets, 
and  could  scarcely  maintain  the  upper  ground  about  the 
chapel ;  the  commanding  officer  fell  badly  wounded,  and 
the  fight  was  being  lost,  when  the  24th,  the  71st,  and  79th 
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regiments,  coming  down  from  the  main  position,  charged 
the  French  and  drove  them  quite  over  the  Doas  Casas. 
Daring  the  night  the  detachments  were  withdrawn  and  the 
three  succouring  regiments  were  left  in  the  village,  where 
two  hundred  and  sixty  British  and  somewhat  more  of  the 
French  had  fallen. 

On  the  4th  Massena  arrived,  accompanied  by  Bessieres^ 
who  brought  up  twelve  hundred  cavalry  and  a  battery  of 
the  imperial  guard.  Designing  to  fight  next  morning  he 
resolved  to  hold  the  left  of  the  allies  in  check  with  the 
second  corps,  and  turn  their  right  with  the  remainder  of 
the  army.  Forty  thousand  French  infantry  and  five 
thousand  horse  with  thirty  pieces  of  artillery  were  under 
arms,  and  they  had  shown  their  courage  was  not  abated ;  it 
was  therefore  a  very  daring  act  of  the  English  general  to 
receive  battle ;  for  though  his  position,  bs  far  as  Fuentes 
Onoro,  was  strong  and  covered  his  communication  across 
the  Coa  by  the  bridge  of  Castello  Bom,  the  plain  was 
continued  on  his  right  to  Nava  d'Aver,  where  a  round  hill, 
overlooking  all  the  country,  commanded  the  roads  leading 
to  the  bridges  of  Seceiras  and  Sabugal.  Massena  could 
therefore  have  placed  his  army  at  once  in  battle-array 
across  the  right  flank  and  attacked  the  army  between  the 
Duas  Casas  the  Turones  the  Coa  and  the  fortress  of 
Almeida:  the  bridge  of  Castello  Bom  alone  would  then 
have  been  open  for  retreat.  To  prevent  this,  and  cover 
his  communications  with  Sabugal  and  Seceiras,  Welling- 
ton, yielding  to  Spencer's  suggestions,  stretched  his  right 
wing  out  to  the  hill  of  Nava  d'Aver,  where  he  placed 
Julian  Sanchez,  supporting  him  with  the  seventh  division 
under  General  Houstoun.  The  line  of  battle  was  thus 
above  seven  miles,  besides  the  circuit  of  blockade,  and 
above  Fuentes  Onoro  the  Duas  Casas  ravine  became  gra- 
dually obliterated,  resolving  itself  into  a  swampy  wood, 
which  extended  Jo  P090  Velho,  a  village  half-way  between 
Fuentes  and  Nava  d'Aver. 
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BATTLE  OP  FTENTES  ONOBO. 

It  was  MaBsena's  intention  to  attack  at  daybreak,  but  a 
delay  of  two  bonrs  oocaired  and  all  his  movements  were 
plainly  descried.  The  eighth  corps,  withdrawn  from  Ala- 
meda and  supported  by  all  the  French  cavahry,  was  seen 
marching  to  turn  P090  Velho  and  the  swampy  wood,  both 
oocnpied  by  Honstorm's  left,  his  right  being  thrown  back  on 
the  plain  towards  Nava  d'Ayer.  The  sixth  corps  and 
Dronet's  division  were  taking  ground  also  to  their  left,  yet 
still  keepiiig  a  division  menacing  Fuentes  Onoro.  At  this 
sight  the  light  division  and  the  cavalry  hastened  to  the 
support  of  Houstoun,  while  the  first  and  third  divisions 
made  a  movement  parallel  to  that  of  the  sixth  corps ;  the 
latter,  however,  drove  the  seventh  division  from  P090  Velho 
and  was  gaining  ground  in  the  wood  also,  when  the  rifle- 
men of  the  light  division  arrived  there  and  restored  the 
fight. 

The  French  cavalry  after  passing  P050  Velho  formed 
an  order  of  battle  on  the  plain  between  the  wood  and  the 
hill  of  Nava  d' Aver,  whereupon  Sanchez  retired  across  the 
Turones,  partly  in  fear,  more  in  anger,  because  his  lieu- 
tenant, having  foolishly  ridden  close  up  to  the  enemy 
making  violent  gestures,  was  mistaken  for  a  French  officer 
and  shot  by  a  soldier  of  the  Guards  before  the  action  com- 
menced. Montbrun  lost  an  hour  observing  this  partida, 
but  when  it  disappeared  he  turned  the  right  of  the  seventh 
divicdon  and  charged  the  British  cavalry ;  the  combat  was 
unequal ;  for  by  an  abuse  too  common,  so  many  men  had 
been  drawn  from  the  ranks  as  orderlies  to  general  officers, 
and  other  purposes,  that  not  more  than  a  thousand 
English  troopers  were  in  the  field.  The  French  therefore 
with  one  shock  drove  in  all  the  outguards,  cut  off  Norman 
Ramsay's  battery  of  horse-artillery,  and  came  sweeping  in 
upon  the  reserves  and  the  seventh  divisicm. 
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Their  leading  squadrons,  approaching  in  a  disorderly 
manner,  were  partially  checked  by  the  British,  and  then  a 
great  commotion  was  observed  in  their  main  body,  where 
their  troopers  were  seen  closing  with  disorder  and  tumult  to- 
wards one  point,  where  a  thick  dust  arose,  and  where  loud 
cries  and  the  sparkling  of  blades  and  flashing  of  pistols 
indicated  some  extraordinary  occurrence.  Suddenly  ihe 
crowd  became  violently  agitated,  an  English  shout  pealed 
high  and  clear,  the  mass  was  rent  asunder,  and  Norman 
Bamsay  burst  forth  sword  in  hand  at  the  head  of  his  bat- 
tery, his  horses  breathing  fire,  stretched  like  greyhounds 
along  the  plain,  the  guns  bounded  behind  them  like  things 
of  no  weight,  and  the  mounted  gunners  followed  close, 
with  heads  bent  low  and  pointed  weapons  in  desperate 
career.  Brotherton*  of  the  14th  Dragoons,  galloping  to 
his  aid  with  a  squadron,  shocked  the  head  of  the  pur* 
suing  troops,  and  Greneral  Charles  Stewart,t  having  joined 
in  the  charge,  took  the  French  colonel  Lamotte,  fighting 
hand  to  hand ;  but  the  main  body  came  forward  rapidly, 
and  the  British  cavalry  retired  behind  the  light  division, 
which  was  thrown  into  squares ;  but  ere  the  seventh  divi- 
sion, which  was  more  advanced,  could  do  the  same,  the 
horsemen  were  upon  them  and  some  were  cut  down,  yet  the 
remainder  stood  firm,  and  the  Chasseurs  Britanniques, 
ranged  behind  a  loose  stone  wall,  poured  such  a  fire  that 
the  French  recoiled  and  seemed  bewildered. 

While  these  brilliant  actions  were  passing,  the  enemy 
had  made  prepress  in  the  wood  of  P090  Velho,  and  as  the 
English  divisions  were  separated  and  the  right  wing  turned, 
it  was  abundantly  evident  the  battle  would  be  lost  if  the 
original  position  above  Fuentes  Onoro  was  not  quickly 
regained.  To  effect  this  Wellington  ordered  the  seventii 
division  to  cross  the  Turones  and  move  down  the  left  bank 
to  Frenada,  while  the  light  division  and  the  cavalry  retired 

Brotfaflitou*  ^  liord  liondondeny. 
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over  the  plain :  he  also  withdrew  the  first  and  third  divi- 
sions and  the  Portngaese  to  the  steppe  of  land,  before  men- 
tioned as  running  perpendicularly  from  the  ravine  of 
Fuentes  Onoro  to  the  Turones. 

Graufurd,  who  had  now  resumed  command  of  the  light 
division,  covered  the  passage  of  the  seventh  over  the 
Turones,  and  then  retired  slowly  along  the  plain  in  squares. 
The  French  Horsemen  outflanked  him  and  surprised  a  post 
of  the  guards  under  Colonel  Hill  taking  that  officer  and 
fourteen  men  prisoners,  but  then  continuing  their  course 
against  the  42nd  R^ment  were  repulsed.  Many  times, 
this  strong  cavahy  made  as  if  it  would  storm  the  light 
division  squares,  yet  always  found  them  too  formidable, 
and  happily  so,  for  there  was  not  during  the  war  a  more 
perilous  hour.  The  whole  of  that  vast  plain  was  covered 
with  a  confused  multitude  of  troops  amidst  which  the 
squares  appeared  as  specks,  and  there  was  a  great  con- 
course of  commissariat  followers,  servants,  baggage,  led 
horses,  and  peasants  attracted  by  curiosity,  and  all  mixed 
with  broken  pickets  and  parties  coming  out  of  the  woods  ; 
the  seventh  division  was  separated  by  the  Turones,  while 
five  thousand  French  horsemen,  with  fifteen  pieces  of 
artillery,  were  trampling,  bounding,  shouting,  and  impatient 
to  charge,  the  infantry  of  the  eighth  corps  being  in  order 
of  battle  behind  them,  and  the  wood  on  their  right  filled 
with  the  sixth  corps.  If  the  latter  body,  pivoting  upon 
Fuentes,  had  come  forth  while  Drouct's  divisions  fell  on 
that  village,  if  the  eighth  corps  had  attacked  the  light 
division  and  all  the  cavalry  had  charged,  the  loose  crowd 
encumbering  the  plain,  driven  violently  in  upon  the  first 
division,  would  have  intercepted  the  latter's  fire  and  broken 
its  ranks  :  the  battle  would  have  been  lost. 

No  such  effort  was  made.  The  French  horsemen  merely 
hovered  about  Craufurd's  squares,  the  plain  was  soon 
cleared,  the  British  cavalry  took  post  behind  the  centre, 
and  the  light  division  formed  a  reserve  to  the  first  division, 
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the  riflemen  occupying  the  rocks  on  its  right  and  connect- 
ing it  with  the  seventh  division,  which  had  arrived  at 
Frenada  and  was  again  joined  by  Julian  Sanchez.  At 
sight  of  this  new  front,  perpendicular  to  the  original  one 
and  so  deeply  lined  with  troops,  the  French  army  stopped 
short  and  commenced  a  cannonade,  which  did  great  execu-  ^ 
tion  amongst  the  close  masses  of  the  allies^  but  twelve 
British  guns  replied  with  such  vigour  that  the  enemy's  fire 
abated,  their  cavalry  drew  out  of  range,  and  a  body  of  in- 
fsmtry  attempting  to  glide  down  the  ravine  of  the  Turones 
was  repulsed  by  the  riflemen  and  the  light  companies  of  the 
guards. 

All  this  time  a  fierce  battle  was  going  on  at  Fuentes 
Onoro.  Massena  had  directed  Drouet  to  carry  this  village 
when  Montbrun's  cavalry  first  turned  the  right  wing,  it 
was  however  two  hours  later  ere  the  attack  commenced. 
The  three  British  regiments  made  a  desperate  resistance, 
until,  overmatched  in  number  and  unaccustomed  to  the 
desultory  fighting  of  light  troops,  they  were  pierced  and 
divided ;  two  companies  of  the  79th  were  taken,  their 
Colonel,  Cameron,  mortally  wounded,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  town  was  carried  :  the  upper  part  was  however  stiffly 
held  and  the  musketry  was  incessant. 

Had  the  attack  been  made  earlier,  and  all  Drouet's  divi- 
sion thrown  frankly  into  the  fight  while  the  sixth  corps 
from  the  wood  of  P090  Velha  closely  turned  Fuentes  Onoro, 
the  latter  must  have  been  forced  and  the  new  position 
falsified.  But  Wellington,  having  now  all  his  reserves  in 
hand,  detached  considerable  masses  to  support  the  fight, 
and  as  the  French  reinforced  their  troops,  the  whole  of  the 
sixth  corps  and  part  of  Drouet's  were  finally  engaged.  At 
one  time  the  fighting  was  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  and 
the  lower  houses,  at  another  on  the  heights  and  around 
the  chapel ;  some  of  the  enemy's  skirmishers  even  pene- 
trated towards  the  main  position ;  yet  the  village  was 
never  entirely  abandoned  by  the  defenders,  and  in  one 
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charge  against  a  heavy  mass  on  the  chapel  eminence  a 
great  number  of  French  fell  Thus  the  fight  lasted  tintil 
evening,  when  the  low^  part  of  tiie  town  was  abandoned 
by  both  parties,  the  British  holding  tiie  chapel  and  crags, 
the  French  retiring  abont  cannon-^hot  distance  firom  the 
stream. 

After  the|K;tion  a  brigade  of  the  light  division  relieved 
the  regim^i^  in  the  village,  a  slight  dem<»kstration  by  the 
second  corp%  near  Fort  Conception,  was  checked  by  a 
battalion  of  ^the  Lnsitanian  legion,  and  both  armies  re- 
mained in  oDservation.  Fifteen  hondred  mesi  and  officers, 
of  which  three  hundred  were  prisoners,  constituted  the  loss 
of  the  allies.  That  of  the  enemy  was  estimated  at  the 
time  to  be  near  five  thousand,  but  this  was  founded  on 
the  supposition  that  four  hundred  dead  were  lying  about 
Fuentes  Onoro.  Having  had  charge  to  bury  the  carcasses 
at  that  point,  I  can  affirm,  that  about  the  village  not 
more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  bodies  were  to  be  found, 
more  than  one-third  of  which  were  British. 

* 

EVACUATION   OF  ALMEIBA. 

Massena  retired  on  the  10th  across  the  Agueda,  and 
was  relieved  in  his  command  by  Marmont.  The  fate  of 
Almeida  was  then  decided,  yet  its  brave  governor,  Brennier, 
who  had  been  exchanged  after  the  battle  of  Vimiero,  carried 
ofi*  the  garrison.  He  had  fifteen  hundred  men  and  during 
the  battle  had  skirmished  boldly  with  the  blockading  force, 
while  loud  explosions,  supposed  to  be  signals,  were  frequent 
in  the  place.  When  all  hope  of  succour  vanished,  a 
French  soldier  named  Tillet,  penetrated  in  uniform  through 
the  posts  of  blockade,  carrying  an  order  to  evacuate  the 
fortress  and  rejoin  the  army  by  Barba  del  Puerco.  Mean- 
while the  British  general,  placing  the  light  division  in 
its  old  position  on  the  Azava  with  cavalry-posts  on  the 
Lower  Agueda,  had  desired  Sir  William  Erskine  to  send 
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the  4ih  regiment  to  Barba  del  Paerco,  and  directed  Oenenl 
Alexander  Campbell  to  continue  the  Uockade  with  the 
sizih  division  and  Pack's  l»rigade.  Campbell's  dispositions 
were  negligently  made  and  negligently  executed,  Erskine 
transmitted  no  orders  to  the  4th  rq;imeiit,  and  Brennier 
resolved  to  force  his  way  through  the  blockading  troops. 
An  open  country  and  a  double  line  of  posts  greatly  en- 
hanced the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise,  yet  he  was  resolute 
not  only  to  cut  his  own  passage  but  to  render  the  fortress 
usdess.  In  this  view  he  had  mined  the  principal  bastions, 
and  destroyed  his  guns  by  a  singular  expedient,  firing 
several  at  the  same  moment  with  heavy  charges  but 
placing  the  muzzles  of  all  but  one  against  the  sides  of  the 
others ;  thus  while  some  shots  flew  towards  the  besi^eiB 
others  destroyed  the  pieces  without  attracting  notice  :  these 
were  the  explosions  supposed  to  be  signab. 

At  midnight  on  the  10th  he  sprung  his  mines  and  in 
a  compact  column  broke  through  the  picquets,  passing 
between  the  quarters  of  the  reserves  with  a  nicety  proving 
his  talent  and  his  coolness.  Pack,  following  with  a  few 
men  collected  on  the  instant,  plied  him  with  a  constant 
fire,  yet  could  not  shake  or  retard  his  column,  which  in 
silence  gained  the  rough  country  leading  upon  Barba  del 
Puerco,  where  it  halted  just  as  daylight  broke.  Pack 
still  pursued,  and  knowing  some  English  dragoons  were  a 
short  distance  off  sent  an  officer  to  bring  them  out  upon  the 
French  flank,  thus  occasioning  a  slight  skirmish  and  con- 
sequent delay  ;  and  though  the  other  troops  had  paid  little 
attention  to  the  explosion  of  the  mines,  thinking  them  a 
repetition  of  Brennier's  previous  practice,  Pack's  fire  had 
roused  them,  the  36th  regiment  was  now  close  at  hand, 
and  the  4th  also,  having  heard  the  firing,  was  rapidly 
gaining  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy.  Brennier  drove 
off  the  cavalry  and  was  again  in  march,  but  the  infantry 
throwing  off  their  knapsacks,  overtook  him  as  he  descended 
the  deep  chasm  of  Barba  del  Puerco  and  killed  or  wounded 
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many,  taking  three  hundred^  but  the  S6th  raiment  rashly 
passed  the  bridge  and  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  forty 
men.  Had  Erskine  given  the  4th  raiment  its  orders, 
the  French  column  would  have  been  lost,  and  Lord 
Wellington,  stung  by  this  event,  and  irritated  by  pre- 
vious examples  of  undisciplined  valour,  issued  this  strong 
rebuke.  '^  The  officers  of  the  a/rmy  may  depend  upon  it 
that  the  enemy  to  whom  they  are  opposed  is  not  less  prudent 
than  powerfvl.  Notwithstanding  what  has  been  printed 
in  gazettes  and  newspapers,  we  haze  never  seen  small  bodies 
unsupported  successfully  opposed  to  large ;  nor  has  the  ex- 
perience of  any  officer  realized  the  stories  which  all  hare 
read  of  whole  armies  being  driven  by  a  hand/id  of  light 
infantry  and  dragoons." 


BOOK    V. 


COMBAT   OF  CAMPO  MAYOR. 

It  has  been  shown  how  Beresford  was  sent  to  oppose 
Soult  beyond  the  Tagus,  but  the  latter,  disturbed  by 
the  battle  of  Barosa,  which  put  all  Andalusia  in  commo- 
tion, had  returned  to  Seville,  leaving  Mortier  to  continue 
the  operations.  Campo  Mayor  surrendered  the  2 1st  of 
March,  and  four  days  after,  Latour  Maubourg,  having  to 
bring  away  the  battering  train  and  a  convoy  of  provisions, 
issued  from  the  gates  with  nine  hundred  cavalry,  three 
battalions  of  infantry,  some  horse-artillery  and  sixteen 
heavy  guns  in  column  of  march,  just  as  Beresford  emerged 
from  an  adjacent  forest  with  twenty  thousand  infantry,  two 
thousand  cavalry  and  eighteen  field-pieces.  An  astonishing 
apparition  this  was  to  the  French,  for  so  adroitly  had 
Wellington,  while  seemingly  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of 
Massena,  organized  this  army,  that  its  existence  was  only 
made  known  by  its  presence. 

All  Beresford's  cavalry,  supported  by  a  field  battery  and 
a  detachment  of  infantry  under  Colonel  Colbome,*  were 
close  up  ere  the  enemy  knew  of  their  approach,  and  the 
horsemen,  sweeping  by  their  left  round  the  town  and 
moving  along  gentle  slopes,  gradually  formed  a  crescent 
about  the  French,  who  were  retreating  along  the  road  to 
Badajos.     Colbome  was  then  coming  up  at  a  run,  a  divi- 

*  Now  Lord  Seaton. 
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sion  was  seen  behind  him,  and  the  French  infantry  formed 
squares,  supported  by  their  cavalry,  while  their  battering 
guns  and  baggage  hurried  on.  General  Long,  holding 
back  his  heavy  cavalry,  directed  some  Portuguese  squad- 
rons and  the  18th  Light  Dragoons  under  Colonel  Head, 
to  charge.  Head,  galloping  forward  under  a  fire  from 
the  square,  was  met  half-way  by  the  French  hussars 
with  loose  reins ;  fiercely  they  came  together  and  many 
went  down  on  both  sides,  yet  those  who  kept  the  saddle 
drove  clean  through  each  other,  re-formed  and  again 
charged  in  the  same  fearful  manner !  Desperately  all 
struggled  for  victory,  but  Head's  troopers  riding  close  and 
on  better  chargera  overthrew  horse  and  man,  and  the 
hussars  dispersed,  yet  still  fighting  in  small  bodies  with  the 
Portuguese,  while  the  British  squadron,  again  receiving 
the  fire  of  the  square  without  flinching,  rode  forward, 
hewing  down  the  gunners  of  the  battering  train  and  seek- 
ing to  head  the  long  line  of  convoy. 

They  thought  the  heavy  dragoons,  the  infantry  and  the 
artillery,  all  closing  in  behind  them,  would  suffice  to  dispose 
of  the  enemies  they  passed,  but  Beresford  took  a  different 
view.  He  stopped  a  charge  of  the  heavy  dragoons ;  he 
suffered  only  two  guns  to  open  when  six  were  at  hand ;  he 
silenced  those  two  after  a  few  rounds,  and  let  the  French 
recover  their  battering  train,  rally  their  hussars,  and  retreat 
in  safety.  Meanwhile  the  13th  and  some  of  the  Portu- 
guese dragoons  reached  the  bridge  of  Badajos  and  there 
captured  more  guns,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  fire  of  the 
fortress,  and  being  followed  by  Mortier  and  met  by  Latour 
Maubourg's  retreating  column  lost  some  men,  yet,  passing 
by  the  flanks,  escaped,  to  be  publicly  censured  by  Beresford  ? 
The  admiration  of  the  army  consoled  them.  One  hundred  of 
the  allies  were  killed  or  hurt  and  seventy  txiken ;  the 
French  lost  only  three  hundred  and  a  howitzer ;  but  the 
colonel  of  hussars,  Chamorin,  a  distinguished  officer,  fell  in 
single  combat  with  a  trooper  of  the  13th  Dragoons,  an 
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Irishman  of  astonishing  might,  whose  sword  went  through 
hehnet  and  head  with  a  single  blow. 

FIRST  EKGLISH  SIEQE   OF  BADAJOS. 

Mortier  now  resigned  the  command  to  Latour  Mauboorg; 
who  spread  his  foragers  fifty  miles  abroad  to  gather  pro- 
yisions  for  Badajos,  which  General  Phillipon,  one  of  the 
best  goyemors  that  ever  defended  a  fortress,  was  with 
scanty  means  striving  to  prepare  for  a  siege.  Beresford, 
adopting  a  wrong  Une  of  operations  lost  time,  his  first  bridge 
was  swept  away  by  floods,  and  he  passed  the  Ouadiana 
with  some  difficulty  at  Jerumenha.  A  squadron  of  the 
13th  dragoons  was  carried  off  bodily  by  the  French  at  that 
place,  but  he  reduced  Olivenza,  drove  Latour  Maubourg 
into  the  Morena,  and  defeated  two  regiments  of  cavalry 
near  Usagre  ;  he  however  neglected  to  restrain  the  garrison 
of  Badajos,  by  which  he  gave  Phillipon  time  and  license 
to  prepare  for  resistance-a  great  error  and  pregnant  with 
terrible  consequences.  His  field  operations  were  inade- 
quate to  his  means,  for  he  was  not  only  master  of  the 
open  country  from  his  own  force,  but  had  been  joined  by 
the  captain-general  Castanos  with  the  fifth  Spanish  army, 
and  was  in  communication  with  Ballesteros  and  Blake, 
co-operating  Spanish  generals  at  the  head  of  considerable 
forces.  In  this  state  he  was  first  reinforced  with  a  Ger- 
man brigade  from  Lisbon  under  General  Alten,  and  then 
Wellington  arrived  from  the  north. 

He  came  the  21st  of  April  and  immediately  changed 
the  direction  of  the  warfere.  Looking  to  Badajos  and 
feeling  the  value  of  time,  he  instantly  forded  the  Guadiana 
and  pushed  close  to  it  with  the  German  troops  and  some 
Portuguese  cavalry  to  take  a  convoy  going  into  the  place, 
but  the  governor  sallied,  the  convoy  escaped  and  the  allies 
lost  a  hundred  men. 

Beresford  was  contemptuous  of  Soult  s  power  and  reso- 
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lution  to  disturb  the  siege  ;  but  Wellington  had  learned  to 
respect  that  marshal's. energy  and  resources^  and  knowing 
well  he  would  come  with  strength  and  danger,  refused  to 
invest  the  place  until  the  Spanish  generals  consented  to  the 
following  co-operation.  Blake  to  bring  his  army  from 
Ayamonte,  and  in  concert  with  Ballesteros  and  the  cavalry 
of  Castanos  to  watch  the  passes  of  the  Morena.  Castanos, 
furnishing  three  battalions  for  the  si^,  to  support  the 
other  Spanish  generals.  The  British  covering  troops  to  be 
in  second  line  and  the  point  of  concentration  for  battle  at 
Albuera,  a  village  centrically  placed  with  respect  to  the 
roads  leading  from  Andalusia  to  Badajos.  While  awaiting 
their  consent  he  prepared  the  means  of  siege,  yet  under 
great  difficulties.  The  Portuguese  government  had  reported 
that  guns,  provisions,  boats,  stores  and  means  of  carriage 
had  been  actually  collected  for  the  operation.  It  was  false. 
The  battering  train  and  stores  for  the  attack  had  therefore 
to  be  taken  from  Elvas,  and  as  it  was  essential  for  the 
safety  of  that  fortress  to  preserve  its  armament,  and  the 
Guadiana  had  again  carried  away  the  bridge  at  Jerumenha, 
that  direct  line  of  communication  was  given  up  for  the 
circuitous  one  of  Merida,  where  a  stone  bridge  rendered  all 
safe.  But  then  political  diflSculties  arose.  The  Portu- 
guese government  was  on  the  point  of  declaring  war  against 
Spain,  which  made  the  Spanish  generals  delay  assent  to 
the  plan  of  co-operation,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  confusion 
Massena's  advance  recalled  Wellington  to  fight  the  battle 
of  Fuentes  Onoro. 

Latour  Maubourg  still  held  on  to  Estremadura  and 
foraged  the  fertile  districts,  wherefore  Colonel  Colbome,  a 
man  of  singular  talent  for  war,  was  sent  with  a  brigade 
of  infantry  some  horsemen  and  guns  to  curb  his  inroads. 
In  concert  with  Count  Penne  Villamur,  a  commander  of 
Spanish  cavalry,  Colbome  intercepted  several  convoys,  forced 
the  French  troops  to  quit  many  frontier  towns,  and  imposed 
upon  Latour  Maubourg  with  so  much  address,  that  he 
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went  into  the  Morena  thinking  a  great  force  was  at  hand. 
Colbome  then  attempted  to  surprise  the  fortified  post -of 
Benelcazar.  Riding  on  to  the  drawbridge  in  the  grey  of 
the  morning,  he  summoned  the  commandant  to  surrender, 
as  the  only  means  of  saving  himself  from  a  Spanish  army 
which  was  coming  up  and  would  give  no  quarter ;  the 
French  officer  was  amazed  at  the  appearance  of  the  party, 
yet  hesitated,  whereupon  Colbome,  perceiving  he  would  not 
yield,  galloped  ofi*  under  a  few  straggling  shot  and  soon 
after  rejoined  the  army  without  loss.  During  his  absence, 
the  Spanish  generals  acceded  to  Wellington's  proposition, 
Blake  was  in  march,  the  Guadiana  had  subsided  and  the 
siege  was  undertaken. 

General  William  Stewart  invested  Badajos  the  5th  of 
May  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  where  the  principal 
features  were  an  ancient  castle  and  some  out-works. 

On  the"  8th  General  Lumley  invested  Ghristoval,  an 
isolated  fort  or  citadel,  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Guadiana, 
which  commanded  the  bridge ;  but  this  operation  was  not 
well  combined,  and  sixty  French  dragoons,  moving  under 
the  fire  of  the  place,  maintained  a  sharp  skirmish  beyond 
the  walls. 

Thus  the  first  serious  siege  undertaken  by  the  British 
army  in  the  Peninsula  was  commenced,  and,  to  the  dis- 
credit of  the  English  government,  no  army  was  ever  worse 
provided  for  such  an  enterprise.  The  engineers  were 
zealous,  and  some  of  them  well  versed  in  the  theory  of 
their  business,  but  the  ablest  trembled  at  their  utter  destitu- 
tion. Without  sappers  and  miners,  or  a  soldier  who  knew 
how  to  carry  on  an  approach  under  fire,  they  were  compelled 
to  attack  a  fortress  defended  by  the  most  practised  and 
scientific  troops  of  the  age ;  hence  the  best  officers  and 
boldest  soldiers  were  forced  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  a 
lamentable  manner,  to  compensate  for  the  negligence  and 
incapacity  of  a  government  always  ready  to  plunge  into 
war  without  the  slightest  care  for  what  was  necessary  to 
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obtain  snocesi.  The  si^es  carried  on  by  the  British  in 
Spain  were  a  succession  of  butcheries,  because  the  com- 
monest materials  and  the  means  necessary  for  their  art  were 
denied  to  the  engineers. 

To  breach  the  castle,  while  batteries  established  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ouadiana  took  it  in  reverse  and  false 
attacks  were  made  against  the  out-works,  was  the  plan 
adopted ;  but  San  Christoyal  was  to  be  reduced  before  the 
batteries  against  the  castle  could  be  constructed,  wherefore 
on  the  night  of  the  8th,  the  captain  of  engineers,  Squire, 
was  ordered  to  break  ground  there  at  a  distance  of  four  hun- 
dred yards.  The  moon  shone  bright,  he  was  ill  provided 
with  tools  and  exposed  to  a  destructive  fire  of  musketry 
from  the  fort  and  of  shot  and  shells  from  the  town  ;  hence 
he  worked  with  loss  until  the  10th,  when  the  French 
in  a  sally  entered  his  battery.  When  driven  back  the 
allies  pursued  too  hotly,  were  caught  with  grape  and  lost 
four  hundred  men.  Thus  five  engineers  and  seven  hundred 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  line  were  abready  inscribed  upon 
the  bloody  list  of  victims  oflered  to  this  Moloch,  and  only 
one  small  battery  against  an  outwork  was  completed !  On 
the  11th  it  opened,  and  before  sunset  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
had  disabled  four  of  its  five  guns  and  killed  many  more  of 
the  besiegers.  No  other  result  could  be  expected.  The 
concert  essential  to  success  in  double  operations  had  been 
n^lected  by  Beresford ;  Squire  was  exposed  to  the  undi- 
vided fire  of  the  fortress  before  the  approaches  against  the 
castle  were  even  commenced,  and  the  false  attacks  scarcely 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  enemy. 

To  check  future  sallies  a  second  battery  was  erected 
against  the  l»idge-head,  yet  this  was  also  overmatched,  and 
Beresford,  having  received  intelligence  that  the  French 
army  was  again  in  movement,  then  arrested  the  progress  of 
all  the  works.  On  the  12th,  believing  this  information 
premature,  he  directed  the  trenches  to  be  opened  against 
the  castle ;  but  the  intelligence  was  confirmed  at  twelve 
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o'clock  in  the  night  and  measures  were  taken  to  raise  the 
si^ge. 

BATTLE  OF  ALBUERA. 

Sonlt  had  resolyed  to  snccoor  Badajos  the  moment  he 
heard  that  Beresford  was  in  Estremadura,  and  the  latter's 
tardiness  gaye  him  time  to  tranqoillise  his  province  and 
arrange  a  system  of  resistance  to  the  allied  army  in  the 
Isla  daring  his  absence.  Beresford  believed  he  was  trem- 
bling for  Andalusia.  Nothing  conld  be  more  fallacious. 
He  had  seventy  thousand  fighting  men  there,  and  Drouet, 
who  had  quitted  Massena  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Fuentes  Onoro,  was  in  march  for  that  province  with  eleven 
thousand  by  the  way  of  Toledo. 

On  the  10th  of  May  Soult  quitted  Seville  with  three 
thousand  heavy  dragoons,  thirty  guns,  and  two  strong 
brigades  of  infantry  under  the  generals  Werl^  and  Godinoi 

The  13th  a  junction  was  effected  with  Latour  Maubourg, 
who  assumed  the  command  of  the  heavy  cavalry,  resigning 
the  fifth  corps  to  General  Girard. 

On  the  14th,  having  reached  Villa  Franca,  thirty  miles 
from  Badajos,  Soult  caused  his  heaviest  guns  to  fire  salvos 
in  the  night  to  notify  his  approach  to  the  garrison.  This 
expedient  &iled,  but  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  the  whole 
French  army  was  concentrated  at  Santa  Marta. 

Beresford  had  raised  the  si^  in  the  night  of  the  12th, 
against  the  wish  of  the  chief  engineer  who  promised  him 
the  place  in  three  days  !  This  promise  was  nought,  and 
had  it  been  good  Soult  would  yet  have  surprised  him  in  his 
trenches :  his  firmness  therefore  saved  the  army,  and  his 
arrangements  for  carrying  off  the  stores  were  well  executed. 
By  twelve  o'clock  on  the  16th  the  guns  and  stores  were 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  the  gabions  and  fascines 
were  burnt,  the  flying-bridge  removed ;  all  being  so  well 
masked  by  the  fourth  division,  which  in  concert  with  the 
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Spaniards  continued  to  maintain  the  investment,  that  a 
sally  on  the  rearguard,  in  which  some  Portuguese  picquets 
were  roughly  treated,  first  told  the  French  the  siege  was 
raised — of  the  cause  they  were  still  ignorant. 

Beresford  held  a  conference  with  the  Spanish  generals  at 
Valverde^on  the  ISth,  and  the  chief  command  was  ceded 
to  him  by  the  management  of  Gastanos,  to  the  discontent 
of  Blake,  who  soon  showed  his  ill-wilL  It  was  agreed  to 
receive  battle  at  the  village  of  Albuera.  Ballesteros'  and 
Blake's  corps  had  then  united,  and  Blake  engaged  to  bring 
them  into  line  before  twelve  o'clock  on  the  15th.  Mean- 
while, Badajos  being  the  centre  of  an  arc  sweeping  through 
Valverde  Albuera  and  Talavera  Keal,  it  was  arranged 
that  Blake  should  watch  the  roads  on  the  right ;  the  British 
and  the  fifth  Spanish  army  those  leading  upon  the  centre  ; 
Madden's  Portuguese  cavalry  those  on  the  left.  The  main 
body  of  the  British  could  thus  reach  Albuera  by  a  half 
march,  no  part  of  the  arc  was  more  than  four  leagues  from 
Badajos,  and  the  enemy  was  still  eight  leagues  from 
Albuera  :  hence  Beresford,  thinking  he  could  not  be  fore- 
stalled on  any  point  of  importance,  kept  the  fourth  division 
in  the  trenches. 

On  the  14th  Colbome  rejoined  the  army.  Madden  took 
post  at  Talavera  Keal,  Blake  was  in  march,  and  his  dra- 
goons joined  the  Anglo-Portuguese  cavalry  under  General 
Long,  who  was  at  Santa  Marta. 

In  the  morning  of  the  15th  the  Anglo-Portuguese  army 
occupied  the  left  half  of  the  Albuera  position,  a  ridge  four 
miles  long,  having  the  stream  of  the  Aroya  Val  de  Sevilla 
in  rear  and  the  Albuera  in  front.  The  ascent  from  the 
last  river  was  easy  for  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  in  advance 
of  the  centre  were  the  bridge  and  village  of  Albuera — the 
former  commanded  by  a  battery,  the  latter  occupied  by 
Alten's  Germans.  Behind  Alten,  the  second  division, 
under  William  Stewart,  formed  one  line,  the  right  on  a 
commanding  hill  over  which  the  Valverde  road  passed,  the 
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left  on  the  road  of  Badajos,  beyond  which  the  array  was 
continued  on  two  lines  by  the  Portuguese  troops  under 
Hamilton  and  Collins. 

The  right  of  the  ground  being  roughest,  highest,  and 
broadest,  was  left  open  for  Blake,  because  Beresford, 
thinking  the  hill  on  the  Valverde  road  the  key  of  the 
position  as  covering  the  only  line  of  retreat,  was  desirous 
to  secure  it  with  his  own  troops.  The  fourth  division  and 
the  infantry  of  the  fifth  Spanish  army  were  still  before 
Badajos,  but  had  orders  to  march  on  the  first  signal. 

About  three  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  Beres- 
ford being  on  the  left,  the  whole  mass  of  the  allied  cavalry, 
closely  followed  by  the  French  light  horsemen,  came  pour- 
ing in  from  Santa  Marta,  and  finding  no  infantry  beyond 
the  Albuera  to  support  them  passed  that  river  in  retreat. 
The  wooded  heights  on  the  right  bank  being  thus  aban- 
doned to  the  enemy,  his  force  and  dispositions  were  effec- 
tually concealed  and  the  strength  of  the  position  was 
already  sapped.  Beresford  was  disquieted,  he  formed  a 
temporary  right  wing  with  his  cavalry  and  artillery, 
stretched  his  picquets  along  the  road  by  which  Blake  was 
expected,  and  sent  officers  to  hasten  his  movements :  he 
had  only  a  few  miles  of  good  road  to  march  and  promised 
to  be  in  line  at  noon,  yet  did  not  even  bring  up  his  van 
before  eleven  at  night,  nor  his  rear  before  three  in  the 
morning. 

Cole  and  Madden  were  now  called  up.  The  order 
failed  to  reach  Madden ;  but  Cole  brought  the  infantry  of 
the  fifth  army,  two  squadrons  of  Portuguese  cavabry,  and 
two  brigades  of  his  own  division  to  Albuera  between  eight 
and  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  16th :  his  third 
brigade  was  investing  San  Christoval,  and  being  unable 
to  pass  the  Guadiana  above  Badajos  was  in  march  by 
Jerumenha.  Cole's  Spanish  troops  joined  Blake  on  the 
right,  the  two  brigades  of  the  fourth  division  were  drawn 
up  in  columns  behind  the  second  division,  the  Portuguese 
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squadrons  reinforced  Colonel  Otway,  whose  fa(»8emen,  of 
the  same  nation,  were  pushed  forwards  in  front  of  the  left 
wing :  all  the  rest  of  the  allied  cayalry  was  concentrated 
behind  the  centre,  and  Beresford,  dissatisfied  with  General 
Long,  gave  Lumley  the  chief  command. 

Thirty  thousand  in&ntry,  more  than  two  thousand 
cavalry,  and  thirty-eight  pieces  of  artillery,  eighteen  being 
nine-pounders,  were  now  in  line ;  but  one  brigade  of  the 
fourth  division  was  still  absent,  the  Britii^  infantiy, 
the  pith  and  Strength  of  battle,  did  not  exceed  seven 
thousand,  and  already  Blake's  arrogance  was  shaking 
Beresford's  authority.  The  French  had  forty  guns,  four 
thousand  veteran  cavalry  and  nineteen  thousand  chosen 
infantry :  obedient  to  one  discipline,  animated  by  one 
national  feeling,  their  composition  compensated  for  the 
want  of  numbers,  and  their  general's  talent  was  immeasur- 
ably greater  than  his  adversary's. 

Soult  examined  Beresford's  position  without  hinderance 
on  the  evening  of  the  15th.  He  knew  the  fourth  division 
was  then  before  Badajos,  heard  that  Blake  would  not 
arrive  before  the  17th,  and  resolved  to  attack  next  morn- 
ing, having  detected  the  weakness  of  the  English  order  of 
battle.  The  hill  in  the  centre,  commanding  the  Valverde 
road,  was  undoubtedly  the  key  of  the  position  if  an  attack 
was  made  parallel  to  the  front ;  but  Soult  saw  that  on  the 
right  the  rough  broad  heights  trended  back  towards  the 
Valverde  road,  looking  into  the  rear  of  Beresford's  line, 
and  if  he  could  suddenly  place  his  masses  there  he  might 
roll  up  the  right  on  the  centre  and  push  it  into  the  valley 
of  the  Aroya :  the  Valverde  road  could  then  be  seized,  the 
retreat  cut,  and  his  strong  cavalry  would  complete  the 
victory. 

Beresford's  right  and  Soult 's  left  were  only  divided  by  a 
hill  about  cannon-shot  distance  from  each.  Separated 
from  the  allies  by  the  Albuera,  from  the  French  by  a 
rivulet  called   the  Feria,   this   height  was  n^lected  by 
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Beresford,  but  Soult  in  the  night  placed  behind  it  the 
greatest  part  of  his  artillery  tinder  General  Euty,  the  fifth 
corps  nnder  Girard,  the  heavy  cavalry  under  Latour  MaH- 
bou]^  ;  thus  concentrating  fifteen  thousand  men  and  thirty 
guns  within  ten  minutes'  march  of  Beresford's  right  wing : 
and  yet  that  general  could  not  see  a  man,  or  draw  a  sound 
conclusion  as  to  the  plan  of  attack.  The  light  cavalry, 
the  brigades  of  Godinot  and  Werl^,  and  ten  guns  remained. 
These  he  placed  in  the  woods  which  lined  the  banks  of 
the  Feria  towards  its  confluence  with  the  Albuera.  Vferl6 
was  in  reserve,  Godinot  was  to  attack  the  village  and 
bridge,  bear  strongly  against  Beresford's  centre,  attract  his 
attention,  separate  his  wings,  and  double  up  his  ri^t 
when  the  principal  attack  should  be  developed. 

Blake  and  Cole  brought  up  more  than  sixteen  thousand 
men,  the  first  joining  in  the  night  the  second  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  after  the  action  was  b^n  ;  yet  so 
defectively  had  Beresford  occupied  his  position  that  Soult, 
though  he  saw  how  the  allied  army  had  been  reinforced, 
made  no  change  of  disposition.  At  nine  o'clock  Godinot 
emerged  from  the  woods  with  his  division  in  one  heavy 
column  preceded  by  a  battery  of  ten  guns  ;  he  was  flanked 
by  the  light  cavahry,  followed  by  World's  division,  and  made 
straight  for  the  bridge  of  Albuera,  attempting  with  a  sharp 
cannonade  and  musketry  to  force  a  passage.  At  the  same 
time  General  Brich^,  being  on  his  right,  led  two  hussar  r^- 
ments  down  the  river  in  observation  of  Otway's  horsemen, 
while  the  French  lancers  passed  the  stream  above  bridge. 
The  3rd  dragoon  guards  drove  the  lancers  back,  while 
Dickson's  Portuguese  guns,  from  rising  ground  above  the 
villi^e,  ploughed  through  Godinot 's  column,  which  crowded 
towards  the  bridge  although  the  water  was  fordable  above 
and  below. 

These  feints  along  the  front  did  not  deceive  Beresford. 
He  saw  Werl^  did  not  follow  Godinot  closely,  and  felt  the 
principal  effort  would  be  on  the  right.     He  therefore 
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desired  Blake  to  throw  part  of  his  first  and  all  his  second 
line  across  the  broad  part  of  the  hills,  at  right  angles  to 
their  actual  front  Then  drawing  the  Portuguese  infiokntry 
of  the  left  wing  to  the  centre,  he  sent  a  brigade  to  support 
Alten  at  the  bridge,  and  directed  Hamilton  to  hold  the 
others  in  hand  as  a  general  reserve.  The  13th  dragoons 
he  posted  near  the  river  above  bridge,  and  sent  the  second 
English  division  to  support  Blake.  The  horse-artillery, 
and  cavalry  under  Lumley,  and  Cole's  division,  took  ground 
to  their  right,  the  two  first  on  a  small  plain  behind  the 
Aroya  stream,  the  last  about  half  musket-shot  behind 
them.  This  done,  Beresford  galloped  to  Blake,  who  had 
refused  to  change  his  front  and  with  great  heat  told  Colonel 
Hardinge,  the  bearer  of  the  order,  the  real  attack  was  at 
the  village  and  bridge  ;  he  was  entreated  to  obey,  but  was 
obstinate  until  Beresford  arrived  in  person,  and  then  only 
assented  because  the  enemy's  columns  were  appearing  on 
his  flank  ;  acting  however  with  such  pedantic  slowness,  that 
Beresford,  impatient  of  his  folly,  took  the  direction  in 
person. 

Great  was  the  confusion  and  delay  thus  occasioned,  and 
ere  the  troops  were  formed  the  French  were  amongst  them. 
For  scarcely  had  Gk)dinot  engaged  Alten's  brigade,  when 
Werl^,  leaving  only  a  battalion  of  grenadiers  to  support 
the  former  and  some  squadrons  to  watch  the  13th 
dragoons  and  connect  the  attacks,  countermarched,  and 
gained  the  rear  of  the  fifth  corps  as  it  was  mounting  the 
hill  on  the  right  of  the  allies.  The  light  cavalry,  also 
quitting  Grodinot,  crossed  the  Albuera  above  bridge,  as- 
cended the  left  bank  at  a  gallop  and  sweeping  round  the 
rear  of  the  fifth  corps  joined  Latour  Maubourg,  who  was 
already  in  fEu;e  of  Lumley's  squadrons !  Half-an-hour  had 
thus  sufficed  to  render  Beresford's  position  nearly  despe- 
rate; for  two-thirds  of  the  French  had  been  thrown  in 
order  of  battle  across  his  right,  while  his  army,  disordered 
and  of  difiierent  nations,  was  still  in  the  act  of  changing 
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its  front.  Vainly  he  stroye  to  get  the  Spaniards  forward 
and  make  room  for  Stewart's  division,  the  French  guns 
opened,  their  infantry  threw  oat  a  heavy  musketry  fire, 
their  cavalry  menaced  different  points,  and  the  Spaniards, 
falling  fast,  drew  back.  Sonlt  thought  the  whole  army 
was  yielding,  he  pushed  forward  his  columns,  his  reserves 
came  up  the  hill,  and  General  Ruty  placed  all  the  French 
batteries  in  position. 

At  this  moment  William  Stewart  reached  the  foot  of  the 
height  with  Colbome^s  brigade,  and  that  able  officer, 
seeing  the  confusion  above,  desired  to  form  in  order  of 
battle  previous  to  mounting ;  but  Stewart,  whose  boiling 
courage  generally  overlaid  his  judgment,  heedlessly  led  up 
in  column  of  companies,  passed  the  Spanish  right  and 
attempted  to  open  a  line  as  the  battalions  arrived:  he  could 
not  do  it,  for  so  galling  was  the  French  fire  that  the  fore- 
most troops  impatiently  charged,  heavy  rain  obscured  the 
view,  and  four  regiments  of  hussars  and  lancers,  which 
unseen  had  gained  the  right  flank,  immediately  galloped 
upon  the  rear  of  the  disordered  brigade  and  slew  or  took 
two-thirds :  the  31st  only,  being  still  in  column,  escaped 
this  charge  and  maintained  its  ground,  while  the  French 
horsemen,  riding  violently  over  everything  else,  penetrated 
to  all  parts  and  captured  six  guns.  The  tumult  was  great, 
and  a  lancer  fell  upon  Beresford,  but  he,  a  man  of  great 
strength,  putting  the  spear  aside,  cast  the  trooper  from  his 
saddle,  and  then  a  shift  of  wind  blowed  aside  the  smoke 
and  mist,  whereupon  Lumley,  seeing  the  mischief  from  the 
plain  below,  sent  four  squadrons  up  against  the  straggling 
hussars  and  cut  many  off.  Penne  Villemur's  Spanish 
cavalry  was  at  the  same  time  directed  to  charge  some 
French  horsemen  in  the  plain,  but  when  within  a  few 
yards  of  their  foes  they  turned  and  shamefrdly  fled. 

Great  was  the  disorder  on  the  hilL  The  shrinking 
Spaniards,  in  one  part  were  blindly  firing  though  the  British 
troops  were  before  them,  and  in  another  part,  flying  before 
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the  lancers,  would  have  broken  through  the  29th,  then 
adyancing  to  the  sncconr  of  Golbome ;  but  terribly  • 
reeolute  that  raiment  smote  firieads  and  foes  without 
distinction  in  their  onward  progress :  meanwhile  Beresford 
urged  the  main  body  of  the  Spaniards  to  advance  and  in 
his  heat  seizing  an  ensign  by  the  bieast  bore  him  and  his 
colours  by  main  force  to  the  front,  yet  the  troops  did  not 
follow,  and  the  coward  run  back  when  rdeased  from  the 
marshal's  iron  grasp. 

In  this  crisis,  the  weather,  which  had  mined  Colbome's 
brigade,  saved  the  day,  for  Soult  could  not  see  the  whole  field 
of  battle  and  kept  his  troops  halted  in  masses  when  the 
dedcdve  blow  might  have  heesi  struck.  His  cavalry  indeed, 
began  to  hem  in  that  of  the  allies,  yet  the  fire  of  the  horse- 
artillery  enabled  Lumley,  covered  by  the  bed  of  the  Aroya 
and  supported  by  the  fourth  division,  to  check  them  ;  Col- 
borne  still  kept  the  height  with  the  31st  regiment  and  the 
British  artillery,  under  Julius  Hartman,  was  coming  fast 
into  action ;  William  Stewart,  also,  having  escaped  the 
lancers,  again  mounted  the  hill  with  Houghton  s  bri- 
gade, which  he  brought  on  with  the  same  vehemence  but 
in  a  juster  order  of  battle.  The  day  now  cleared  and  a 
dreadful  fire  poured  into  the  thickest  of  the  French  columns 
taught  Soult  the  fight  was  yet  to  be  won. 

Houghton's  regiments  reached  the  height  under  a  heavy 
cannonade,  and  the  29th,  after  breaking  through  the  fugitive 
Spaniards,  was  charged  in  flank  by  the  French  lancers ;  but 
two  companies,  wheeling  to  the  right,  foiled  this  attack 
and  then  the  third  brigade  of  Stewart's  division  came  up 
<m  the  left,  and  the  Spaniards  xmiet  Zayas  and  Ballesteros 
moved  forward.  Hartman's  artillery  had  made  the  enemy's 
in£Emtry  recoil,  yet  so<m  recovering  they  renewed  the  battie 
with  greater  violence  than  before,  and  the  cannon  on  both 
sides  discharged  showers  of  grape  at  half  range,  while  the 
discharge  of  musketry  was  incessant  and  often  within  pistol- 
diot ;  but  the  crowded  odumns  of  the  Froich  embarrassed 
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their  battle,  and  the  British  line  would  not  yield  them  an 
inch  of  ground  or  a  moment  of  time  to  open  their  ranks. 
Their  fighting  was  however  fierce  and  dangerous.  Stewart 
was  twice  wounded,  Colonel  Duckworth  was  slain,  and  the 
gallant  Houghton,  having  received  many  wounds  without 
shrinking,  fell  and  died  in  the  act  of  cheering  on  his  men. 

Still  the  struggle  continued  with  unabated  fury.  Colonel 
Inglis,  twenty-two  officers  and  more  than  four  hundred  men, 
out  of  five  hundred  and  seventy,  fell  in  the  57th  alone,  and 
the  other  regiments  were  scarcely  better  off,  not  one-third 
were  standing  in  any;  their  ammunition  failed,  and  as 
their  fire  slackened  the  enemy  established  a  column  in 
advance  upon  the  right  flank :  the  play  of  the  artillery 
checked  it  indeed  for  a  moment,  but  in  that  dreadful  crisis 
Beresford  wavered !  Destruction  stared  him  in  the  face, 
his  personal  resources  were  exhausted  and  the  unhappy 
thought  of  a  retreat  rose  in  his  agitated  mind.  He  had 
before  posted  Hamilton's  Portuguese  with  a  view  to  a  retro- 
grade movement,  and  now  sent  Alton  orders  to  abandon 
the  bridge  of  Albuera,  rally  the  Portuguese  artillery  on 
his  Germans,  and  take  ground  to  cover  a  retreat  by  the 
Valverde  road.  But  while  the  commander  was  thus  pre- 
paring to  resign  the  contest,  Colonel  Hardinge,  using  his 
name,  had  urged  Cole  to  bring  up  the  fourth  division, 
and  then  riding  to  the  third  brigade  of  Stewart's  division, 
which,  under  Gdonel  Abercrombie,  had  hitherto  been  only 
slightly  engaged,  directed  it  also  to  push  forward.  The 
die  was  thus  cast,  Beresford  acquiesced,  Alten  received 
orders  to  retake  the  viUage,  and  this  terrible  battle  was 
continued. 

Two  brigades  of  the  fourth  division  were  present,  one  of 
Portuguese  under  General  Harvey,  the  other  under  Sir 
William  Myers,  composed  of  the  7th  and  2Srd  regiments, 
was  called  the  fusileer  brigade.  Harvey  pushing  between 
Lumley's  cavalry  and  the  hill  was  charged  by  some  French 
horse  and  beat  them  off,  while  Colo  led  the  fusilccrs  up 

I  2 
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the  contested  height.  At  this  time  six  guns  were  in  the 
enemy's  possession,  World's  reserve  was  pressing  for- 
ward to  reinforce  the  French  front,  and  the  remnant  of 
Houghton's  brigade  conld  no  longer  maintain  its  ground, 
the  field  was  heaped  with  carcasses,  the  lancers  were  riding 
furiously  about  the  captured  artillery  on  the  upper  parts  of 
the  hill,  and  Hamilton's  Portuguese  and  Alten's  Germans, 
withdrawing  from  the  bridge,  seemed  to  be  in  full  retreat. 
Soon  however  Cole's  fusileers,  flanked  by  a  battalion  of  the 
Lusitanian  legion  under  Colonel  Hawkshawe,  surmounted 
the  hill,  drove  off  the  lancers,  recovered  five  guns  and 
one  colour,  and  passed  the  right  of  Houghton's  brigade, 
precisely  as  Abercrombie  passed  its  left. 

Such  a  gallant  line,  issuing  from  the  midst  of  the  smoke 
and  rapidly  separating  itself  from  the  conftised  and  broken 
multitude,  startled  the  enemy's  masses,  then  augmenting  and 
pressing  onwards  as  to  an  assured  victory ;  they  wavered, 
hesitated,  and  vomiting  forth  a  storm  of  fire  hastily  en- 
deavoured to  enlarge  their  front,  while  a  fearftd  discharge 
of  grape  from  all  their  artillery  whistled  through  the  British 
ranks.  Myers  was  killed,  Cole,  the  three  colonels,  Ellis, 
Blakeney  and  Hawkshawe  fell  wounded,  and  the  fusileer 
battalions,  struck  by  the  iron  tempest,  reeled  and  staggered 
like  sinking  ships :  but  suddenly  and  sternly  recovering 
they  closed  on  their  terrible  enemies,  and  then  was  seen 
with  what  a  strength  and  majesty  the  British  soldier  fights. 
In  vain  did  Soult  with  voice  and  gesture  animate  his 
Frenchmen ;  in  vain  did  the  hardiest  veterans,  breaking 
from  the  crowded  columns,  sacrifice  their  livto  to  gain 
time  for  the  mass  to  open  out  on  such  a  fair  field ;  in  vain 
did  the  mass  itself  bear  up,  and  fiercely  striving  fire  indis- 
criminately upon  friends  and  foes,  while  the  horsemen 
hovering  on  the  flank  threatened  to  charge  the  advancing 
line.  Nothing  could  stop  that  astonishing  infemtry.  No 
sudden  burst  of  undisciplined  valour,  no  nervous  enthusiasm 
weakened  the  stability  of  their  order,  their  flashing  eyes 
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were  bent  on  the  dark  columns  in  their  front,  their 
measured  tread  shook  the  ground,  their  dreadful  volleys 
swept  away  the  head  of  every  formation,  their  deafening 
shouts  overpowered  the  dissonant  cries  that*  broke  from  all 
parts  of  the  tumultuous  crowd,  as  slowly  and  with  a  horrid 
carnage  it  was  pushed  by  the  incessant  vigour  of  the 
attack  to  the  fEU-thest  edge  of  the  height.  There  the 
French  reserve,  mixing  with  the  struggling  multitude,  en- 
deavoured to  restore  the  fight  but  only  augmented  the 
irremediable  disorder,  and  the  mighty  mass  giving  way  like 
a  loosened  cliff  went  headlong  down  the  steep  .  the  rain 
flowed  after  in  streams  discoloured  with  blood,  and  eighteen 
hundred  unwounded  men,  the  remnant  of  six  thousand 
unconquerable  British  soldiers,  stood  triumphant  on  the 
fatal  hiU ! 

While  the  frisileers  were  battling  above,  the  cavalry  and 
Harvey^s  brigade  advanced,  and  Latour  Maubourg's  dra- 
goons, battered  also  by  Lefebre's  guns,  retired  before  them, 
yet  still  threatening  the  fusileers  with  their  right,  and 
with  their  left  preventing  Lumley  falling  on  the  defeated 
infantry.  The  crisis  was  however  past,  and  Beresford, 
seeking  to  profit  from  the  circumstances  of  the  moment, 
made  Alten  retake  Albuera,  supported  him  with  Blake's 
first  line,  which  had  not  been  engaged,  and  quickly  brought 
up  Hamilton's  and  Collins's  Portuguese,  ten  thousand 
fresh  men,  to  strengthen  the  fusileers  and  Abercrombie's 
brigade.  But  so  rapid  was  the  execution  of  the  last, 
the  enemy  was  never  attained  by  these  reserves,  which  yet 
suffered  severely,  for  Ruty  had  set  the  French  guns  alto- 
gether, working  them  with  prodigious  activity  while  the 
fifth  corps  was  still  making  head,  and  when  the  day  was 
irrevocably  lost,  he  regained  the  other  side  of  the  Albuera 
and  protected  the  passage  of  the  broken  infantry. 

Beresford,  too  hardly  handled  to  pursue,  now  formed  a 
front  with  the  Portuguese  parallel  to  the  heights  where 
Soult's  troops  were  rallying,  and  though  the  action  continued 
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a  short  tiine  after  at  the  bidge  all  was  terminated  before 
three  o'clock.  The  serious  figging  had  endured  only  four 
hours,  and  in  that  time  seven  thousand  allies  and  above 
eight  thousand^  of  their  adyersaries  were  stmck  down. 
Three  French  generals  were  wounded,  two  slain,  and  eight 
hundred  soldiers  so  badly  hurt  as  to  be  left  on  the  field. 
On  Beresford's  side  only  two  thousand  Spaniards  and  six 
hundred  Germans  and  Portuguese  were  kUled  or  wounded, 
and  with  what  resolution  the  pure  British  fought  was  thus 
made  manifest,  for  they  had  but  eighteen  hundred  men  left 
standing !  The  laurel  is  nobly  won  when  the  exhausted 
victor  reels  as  he  plades  it  on  his  Ueeding  front.  The 
French  took  five  hundred  unwounded  prisoners,  a  howitzer 
and  several  stand  of  colours.  The  British  had  no  trophy  to 
boast  of,  but  the  horrid  piles  of  carcases  within  their  lines 
told  with  dreadful  eloquence  who  were  the  conquerors,  and 
all  the  night  the  rain  poured  down,  and  the  river  and  the 
hills  and  the  woods  resounded  with  the  dismal  clamour  and 
groans  of  dying  men. 

Beresford  was  oppressed  with  the  number  of  his  wounded, 
far  exceeding  the  sound  amongst  the  British  soldiers. 
When  the  picquets  were  posted  few  remained  to  help  the 
sufierers,  and  in  this  cruel  distress  he  sent  Hardinge  to 
demand  assistance  from  Blake ;  but  wrath  and  mortified 
pride  were  predominant  with  that  general ;  he  refused,  say- 
ing, it  was  customary  with  allies  for  each  to  take  care  of 
their  own  men.     Tet  the  British  had  fought  for  Spain. 

Morning  came  and  both  armies  remained  in  &eir  re- 
spective situations,  the  wounded  still  covering  the  field  of 
battle,  the  hostile  lines  still  menacing  and  dangerous.  The 
greater  number  had  fisdlen  with  the  French,  the  best  sol- 
diers with  the  allies,  and  Soult's  dark  masses  of  cavalry 
and  artillery,  covering  all  his  front,  seemed  able  alone  to 
contend  again  for  victory.  The  right  of  the  French  ap- 
peared also  to  threaten  the  Badajos  road,  and  Beresford  in 
gloom  and  doubt  awaited  another  attack;  soon  however 
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the  third'  brigade  of  the  fourth  division  came  up  from 
Jeromenha,  and  then  the  second  division  retook  its  old 
ground  between  the  Valverde  and  Badajos  roads — on  the 
18th  Sonlt  retreated. 

He  left  to  English  generosity  several  hundred  men  too 
deeply  wounded  to  be  removed,  but  all  those  who  could 
travel  he  had,  in  the  night  of  the  17th,  sent  by  the  royal 
road  of  Monasterio  to  Seville ;  and  now,  protecting  his 
movements  with  his  horsemen  and  six  battalions  of  infismtry, 
he  filed  his  right  on  to  the  road  of  Solano.  When  this 
flank  march  was  completed,  Latour  Maubourg  covered  the 
rear  with  the  heavy  dragoons  while  Brich^  protected  the 
march  of  the  wounded  men  by  the  royal  road. 

Beresford  sent  Hamilton  to  re-invest  Badajos,  and  the 
whole  of  his  cavabry,  supported  by  Alten's  Germans,  after 
the  French;  but  soon  Wellington,  hurrying  from  the 
north,  reached  the  field  of  battle  and  directed  him  to  follow 
the  enemy  cautiously  in  person,  while  the  third  and  seventh 
divisions^  just  come  down  from  the  Coa,  completed  the  re- 
investment of  the  fortress.  • 

Soult  now  took  a  permanent  position  at  Llerena  to 
await  the  junction  of  Drouet's  division  and  reinforce-* 
ments  from  Andalusia,  resolved  to  contend  again  for  Bada- 
jos. Meanwhile  his  cavalry  advanced  to  Usagre  designing 
to  scour  the  country  beyond ;  but  the  only  outlet  from  that 
place  was  a  bridge  over  a  river  with  steep  banks,  which 
the  French  general  Bron  passed  rashly  with  two  regiments^ 
and  being  charged  by  (General  Lumley  lost  two  hundred 
men.  This  terminated  Beresford's  operations.  The  miser* 
able  state  to  which  the  Begency  had  reduced  the  Portu- 
guese troops  required  his  presence  at  Lisbon  and  General 
Hill  succeeded  to  his  command. 
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RENEWED  SIEGE  OP  BADAJOS. 

Lord  Wellington  had  left  General  Spencer  with  an 
army  to  straiten  Cindad  Rodrigo  and  watch  Mannont, 
who  had  succeeded  Massena.  But  Marmont  could  from 
th^Salamanca  country  cross  the  mountains  and  join  Soult 
to  disturb  the  siege  of  Badajos,  and  in  that  case  Spencer, 
who  had  a  shorter  line,  was  to  join  Wellington.  With 
this  precaution  it  was  hoped  the  place  might  be  taken. 
But  though  no  operation  in  war  is  so  certain  as  a  modem 
si^,  if  the  rules  of  art  are  strictly  followed,  no  operation 
is  less  open  to  irregular  daring :  the  engineer  can  neither 
be  hurried  nor  delayed  without  danger.  Now  the  time 
required  by  the  French  to  gather  in  force  depended  on 
Marmont,  whose  march  from  Salamanca  by  the  mountain 
passes  could  not  be  stopped  by  Spencer.  It  was  also  pos- 
sible for  him  to  pass  the  Tagus  on  the  shortest  line  by 
fords  near  Alcantara.  But  Beresford's  siege  had  dam- 
aged the  carriages  of  the  battering  guns,  eleven  days  were 
required  to  repair  them,  and  the  scanty  means  of  transport 
for  stores  was  diminished  by  carrying  the  wounded  from 
Albuera :  hence  more  than  fifteen  days  of  open  trenches, 
including  nine  days  of  fire,  could  not  be  expected.  With 
good  guns,  plentiful  stores  and  r^ular  sappers  and  miners, 
this  time  would  have  sufficed ;  but  none  of  these  things 
were  in  the  camp,  and  it  was  a  keen  jest  of  Picton  to  say, 
"  Lord  Wellington  sued  Badajos  in  forma  pauperis."  His 
guns  were  of  soft  brass,  false  in  their  bore,  and  the  shot 
of  different  sizes,  the  largest  being  too  small ;  the  Portu- 
guese gunners  were  inexperienced,  there  were  few  British 
artillery-men,  few  engineers,  no  sappers  or  miners,  and  no 
time  to  teach  the  troops  of  the  line  how  to  make  fascines 
and  gabions. 

Regular  and  sure  approaches  against  the  body  of  the 
place,  first  reducing  the  outworks,  could  not  now  be  at- 
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tempted  ;  jet  Beresford's  lines  against  the  castle  and  Fort 
Ghristoyal  might  be  renewed,  avoiding  his  errors,  that  is 
to  say,  by  pushing  the  attacks  simultaneously  and  with 
more  powerful  means.  This  plan  was  adopted,  and  some- 
thing was  hoped  from  the  inhabitants,  something  from  the 
effect  of  Soult's  retreat  after  Albuera.  The  battering 
train  was  of  fifty  pieces,  a  conyoy  of  engineeis'  stores  came 
up  from  Alcacer  do  Sal,  and  a  company  of  British  artilleiy 
was  on  the  march  from  Lisbon  to  be  mixed  with  the  Por- 
tuguese, making  a  total  of  six  hundred  gunners.  Volun- 
teers from  the  line  acted  as  assistant  engineers,  and  a  draft 
of  three  hundred  intelligent  in&ntry  soldiers,  including 
twenty-fiye  artificers  of  the  staff  corps,  were  employed  as 
sappers. 

Hamilton's  Portuguese  first  invested  the  place  on  the 
left  bank,  and  the  24th  of  May,  General  Houston,  having 
five  thousand  men,  invested  San  Christoval ;  a  flying 
bridge  wa^s  then  laid  down  on  the  Guadiana  below  the 
town,  and  Picton  crossing  that  river  by  a  ford  above  joined' 
Hamilton.  Hill  conmianded  the  covering  army,  all  the 
cavaliy  was  pushed  forward  in  observation  of  Soult,  and 
when  intelligence  of  Drouet's  junction  was  obtained,  two 
regiments  of  cavahy  and  two  brigades  of  infantry,  which 
had  been  quartered  at  Coria  as  posts  of  communication 
with  Spencer,  were  called  up  to  reinforce  Hill. 

Phillipon  had  during  the  interval  of  siege  levelled 
Beresford's  trenches,  repaired  his  own  damages,  mounted 
more  guns  and  obtained  a  small  supply  of  wine  and  vege- 
tables from  the  people  of  Estremadura,  who  were  still  awed 
by  the  presence  of  Soult  s  army.  Within  the  place  all  was 
quiet,  the  citizens  did  not  now  exceed  five  thousand  souls^ 
and  many  of  them  were  seen  mixed  with  soldiers,  work- 
ing at  the  defences ;  hence,  as  retrenchments  in  the  castle 
behind  the  intended  points  of  attack  would  have  prolonged 
the  siege  beyond  the  calculated  period.  Lord  Wellington 
to  obtain  timely  notice  of  such  works  had  a  large  telescope 
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placed  in  the  tower  of  *La  Lyppe  near  Ekna,  bj  which  the 
interior  of  the  castle  could  be  geaiched. 

In  the  night  of  the  29th  the  engineers  Inroke  ground 
for  a  false  attack,  and  the  following  night  sixteen  hundred 
workmen,  with  a  ooyering  part^  of  twelve  hundred^  sunk  a 
parallel  against  the  castle  without  being  disooYcred  ;  at  the 
same  time  twelve  hundred  workmen,  corered  by  a  guard  of 
eight  hundred,  opened  a  parallel  four  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  from  San  Ghristoval  and  seyen  hundred  yards  from 
the  bridge-head.  On  this  line,  one  breaching  and  two 
counter  batteries  were  raised  agunst  the  fi)rt  and  Inridge* 
head  to  prevent  a  sally  from  the  last  pointy  and  a  fourth 
battery  was  commenced  to  search  the  defenoes  of  the 
castle,  but  the  workmen  were  discovered  and  a  heavy  fire 
Struck  down  many. 

On  the  31st  the  attack  against  the  castle,  where  the  soil 
was  soft,  advanced  rapidly,  but  Ghristoval  was  on  a  rock, 
earth  had  to  be  brought  from  the  rear  and  the  attack  pro- 
ceeded slowly  and  with  considerable  loss.  This  day  the 
British  artillery  company  came  up  on  mules  from  Estremos, 
the  engineer  hastened  his  work,  and  to  save  time  jHrema- 
turely  traced  a  work  for  fourteen  twenty-four-poundeis 
with  six  large  howitzers  to  batter  the  castle. 

On  the  Ghristoval  side  the  batteries  w^re  not  finished 
until  the  night  of  the  1st  of  June,  for  the  soil  was  so  rocky 
the  miner  had  to  level  ground  for  platforms,  while  mortars, 
of  eighteen  inches'  diameter,  sent  shells  from  the  castle 
unerringly  amongst  the  workmen ;  these  huge  missiles 
would  have  ruined  the  works  on  that  side  if  they  had  not 
been  on  the  edge  of  a  ridge,  down  which  most  of  the  shells 
rolled  before  bursting :  yet  so  difficult  is  it  to  judge  rightly 
in  war,  that  Phillipon  stopped  this  fire,  thinking  it  was 
thrown  away  !  *  The  progress  of  the  works  was  so  de- 
layed by  bringing  up  ea^,  that  woolpacks  purchased  at 

*  All  Phillipon's  views  and  preparations  are  taken  from  his  original 
journal  of  siege  in  mannicript. 
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EIyss  were  adopted  as  a  sabstitate,  and  on  the  2ndy  all 
the  batteries  being  completed  and  armed  with  forty* 
three  pieces  of  di£ferent  sizes,  twenty  were  pointed  against 
the  castle.  The  shot  being  too  small  for  the  guns  the  fire 
was  very  ineffectnal  at  first,  and  fiye  pieces  became  nnser- 
yiceable ;  but  towards  evening  the  practice  became  steadier, 
the  fire  of  Ghristoral  wa0  neariy  silenced,  and  the  covering 
of  masonry  fell  firom  the  castle-wall,  discovering  a  perpen- 
dicular bank  of  clay. 

In  the  night  of  the  3rd  a  fresh  battery  for  seven  gons 
was  traced  against  the  castle,  about  six  hundred  yards  firom 
the  breach,  but  the  4ih  the  garrison's  fire  was  also  increased 
by  additional  guns,  six  of  the  besi^ers'  pieces  were  dis- 
abled, principally  by  their  own  fire,  and  the  batteries  only 
slightly  marked  the  bank  of  clay.  At  Christoval,  the 
fort  was  much  injured,  and  some  damage  done  to  the  castle 
also  firom  the  batteries  on'  that  side,  yet  the  guns  were  so 
soft  the  rate  of  firing  was  much  reduc^  In  the  night  the 
new  batteiy  was  armed,  the  damaged  works  repaired,  and 
next  day,  as  the  enemy  had  caused  a  gun  firom  Christoval 
to  plunge  into  the  trenches  on  the  castle  side,  the  parallel 
was  deepened  and  traverses  constructed  to  protect  the 
troops. 

Fifteen  uninjured  pieces  still  played  against  the  castle, 
and  the  bank  of  clay  fell  away  in  flakes,  yet  it  remained 
perpendicukr. 

In  the  night  the  parallel  against  the  castle  was  extended, 
a  firesh  battery  was  traced  out  five  hundred  and  twenty 
yards  firom  the  breach,  and  on  the  Christoval  side  new 
batteries  were  opened  and  some  old  ones  abandoned.  The 
garrison  now  b^an  to  retrench  the  castle  breach,  and  their 
workmen  were  soon  covered,  while  firom  Christoval  two 
pieces  of  artillery  plunged  directly  into  the  trenches  with 
great  efiect :  on  the  other  hand  the  clay  bank  took  a  slope 
nearly  practicable,  and  stray  shells  set  fire  to  the  houses 
nearest  the  castle. 
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On  the  6th,  one  of  two  breaches  in  Ghristoyal  being 
judged  practicable  a  company  of  grenadiers  with  twelve 
ladders  was  ordered  to  assault ;  while  a  second  turned  the 
fort  to  divert  the  enemy's  attention ;  three  hundred  men 
cut  the  communication  between  the  fort  and  the  bridge, 
and  a  detachmept  with  a  six-pounder  moved  into  the 
valley  of  the  Gebora  to  prevent  any  passage  of  the 
Guadiana  by  boats. 

FIRST  ASSAULT  OF  OHBISTOVAL. 

Major  M'Intosh  of  the  85th  regiment  led  the  stormers, 
preceded  by  a  forlorn  hope  under  Lieutenant  Dyas  of  the 
51st,  and  that  gallant  gentleman,  guided  by  the  engineer 
Forster,  a  young  man  of  uncommon  bravery,  reached  the 
glacis  and  descended  the  ditch  without  being  discovered. 
The  French  had  however  cleared  the  rubbish  away,  seven 
feet  of  perpendicular  wall  remained  at  the  breach,  carts 
and  pointed  beams  of  wood  chained  together  were  placed 
above,  and  shells  were  ranged  along  the  ramparts  to  roll 
down.  The  forlorn  hope  finding  the  opening  impracticable 
was  retiring,  when  the  main  body,  which  had  been  exposed 
to  a  flank  fire  from  the  town  as  well  as  a  direct  fire  from 
the  fort,  came  leaping  into  the  ditch  with  ladders  and 
strove  to  escalade.  The  ladders  were  too  short,  the  garrison, 
seventy-five  men  besides  the  cannoneers,  made  a  stout  re- 
sistance, the  confusion  and  mischief  occasioned  by  the 
bursting  of  the  shells  was  great,  and  the  stormers  were 
beaten  ofi*  with  the  loss  of  more  than  a  hundred  men. 

Bad  success  produces  disputes.  The  failure  was  attri- 
buted by  some  to  the  breach  being  impracticable  from  the 
first,  by  others  to  the  confusion  which  arose  after  the  main 
body  had  entered.  French  writers  affirm  that  the  breach, 
practicable  on  the  night  of  the  5th  was  not  so  on  the  6th, 
because  the  besiegers  did  not  attack  until  midnight  and 
the  workmen  had  time  to  remove  the  ruins  and  raise  fresh 
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obstacles :  the  bravery  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  provided 
with  three  muskets  each,  did  the  rest.  The  combinations 
for  the  assault  were  however  not  well  calculated  ;  the  storm- 
ing party  was  too  weak,  the  ladders  few  and'  short,  the 
breach  not  sufficiently  scoured  by  the  fire  of  the  batteries, 
and  the  leading  troops  were  repulsed  before  the  main  body 
had  descended  the  ditch.  In  such  attacks  the  supports 
should  almost  form  one  body  ntdth  the  leaders  ;  the  sense  of 
power  derived  from  numbers  is  a  strong  incentive  to  valour, 
and  obstacles  insurmountable  to  a  few  vanish  before  a 
multitude. 

During  the  storm  six  iron  guns  were  placed  in  battery 
against  the  castle,  but  two  brass  pieces  became  unservice- 
able, and  the  following  day  three  others  were  disabled. 
However  the  bank  of  clay  seemed  to  oflFer  now  a  good 
slope,  and  in  the  night  the  engineer  Patton  examined  it 
closely ;  he  was  mortally  wounded  in  returning,  yet  lived 
to  report  it  practicable.  At  Christoval  the  garrison  con- 
tinued to  clear  away  the  ruins  at  the  foot  of  the  breach, 
made  interior  retrenchments  with  bales  of  wool  and  other 
materials,  ranged  huge  shells  and  barrels  of  powder  with 
matches  along  the  ramparts,  and  gave  the  defenders,  chosen 
men,  four  muskets  each.  In  this  state  of  affairs  news 
came  that  Drouet  was  close  to  Llerena,  Marmont  on  the 
move  fix>m  Salamanca ;  and  Wellington  ordered  another 
assault  on  Christoval  at  both  breaches.  Four  hundred 
men,  carrying  sixteen  long  ladders,  were  employed,  the 
supports  were  better  closed  up,  the  appointed  hour  was  nine 
instead  of  twelve,  and  more  detachments  were  planted  on 
•  the  right  and  left  to  cut  off  communication  with  the  town — 
but  Phillipon  in  opposition  made  the  garrison  two  hundred 
strong. 
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SECOND  ASSAULT  OP  CHBTSTOVAL. 

Major  M'Oeechy  oommanded  the  stonnen,  the  forlorn 
hope,  again  led  by  the  gallant  Dyas,  was  accompanied  by 
the  engineer  Hunt,  and  a  little  after  nine  o'clock  the  lead- 
ing troops,  bounding  forward,  were  followed  by  the  sapport 
amidst  a  shattering  fire  of  musketry  which  killed  M^Greechy, 
Hunt,  and  many  men  npon  the  glacis.  Loudly  shouted 
ihe  British  as  they  jumped  into  the  ditch,  but  the  French 
scoffingly  called  them  on,  and  rolling  down  the  barrels  of 
powder  and  shells  made  fearful  and  rapid  hayoc.  There 
was  a  column  designed  for  each  breach,  yet  both  came 
together  at  the  main  breach,  where  confusion  arising  about 
the  ladders  a  few  only  were  reared,  and  the  enemy,  stand- 
ing on  the  ramparts,  bayoneted  the  foremost  assailants, 
oyertumed  the  ladders,  and  again  poured  their  destructiye 
fire  upon  the  crowd  below  until  one  hundred  and  forty  fell, 
the  rest  retired. 

The  castle  breach  remained  for  assault,  yet  the  troops 
could  not  form  between  the  top  and  the  retrenchments 
behind  the  opening,  unless  Ghristoyal  was  taken  and  its 
guns  used  to  clear  the  interior  of  the  castle  ;  but  to  take 
Ghnstoyal  required  seyeral  days ;  hence,  as  Soult  was 
ready  to  adyance,  the  stores  were  remoyed  and  the  attack 
turned  into  a  blockade.  The  allies  lost  four  hundred  men 
and  officers,  and  the  process  of  siege  was  altogeth^  &lse 
and  irregular. 

Marmont  now  joined  Boult,  Spencer  joined  Welling- 
ton, and  the  19th  of  June  the  French  armies  entered 
Badajos.  The  allies  were  only  a  few  miles  off  holding 
both  sides  of  the  Caya,  a  small  riyer  flowing  between  Elyas 
and  Campo  Mayor  into  the  Guadiana ;  yet  their  disposition 
was  so  skilfully  concealed  by  undulating  ground  and  woods 
that  on  the  23rd  the  French  marshals  were  forced  to  send 
out  two  exploring  bodies  of  cavalry  to  obtain  information. 
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One  column  cut  off  a  squadron  of  the  11th  Light  Dragoons^ 
and  the  2nd  German  -Hussars  escaped  it  with  difficulty. 
The  other  column  was  checked  by  the  heavy  dragoons  and 
Madden's  Portuguese  cavalry  with  a  sharp  skirmish^  in 
which  happened  a  single  combat  similar  to  that  between 
Ariosto's  Rogero  and  Mandricardo.  An  English  horse- 
man, standing  high  in  his  stirrups  with  raised  sword,  en- 
countered a  French  officer  who  pierced  him  under  the  arm ; 
slowly  the  weapon  was  driven  through  his  body  yet  no 
shrinking  motion  could  be  observed  ;  he  seemed  only  to 
give  more  force  to  his  descending  weapon,  which  bit  into 
the  Frenchman's  brain  and  both  feU  dead  together. 

Soult  and  Marmont  had  above  sixty  thousand  men  in 
line,  seven  thousand  being  cavalry,  with  ninety  guns. 
Wellington  had  only  twenty-eight  thousand  sabres. and 
bayonets,  the  country,  a  cavabry  one,  furnished  no  position 
to  compensate  for  inferior  numbers,  and  a  battle  gained 
would  certainly  have  terminated  the  war.  Tet  the  crisis 
passed  without  mischief,  because  Wellington  so  concealed 
his  weakness,  and  outfaced  his  enemies  with  such  audacity, 
such  a  blending  of  resolution  and  genius  that  the  French 
marshak  retired  and  separated  without  striking!  The 
political  and  military  difficulties  supported  and  overcome 
by  the  Finglish  general  at  this  period  were  indeed  most 
extraordinary,  and  must  be  sought  tor  in  my  History  of 
the  War,  firom  which  this  work,  treating  only  of  combats, 
is  extracted. 


BOOK    VI. 


BLOCKADE   OF  CIUDAD   RODRIGO. 

After  the  second  siege  of  Badajos  the  contest  in  the 
Peninsula  presented  a  new  phase.  French  reinforcements 
were  poured  into  Spain,  forty  thousand  old  soldiers  entered 
by  the  northern  line  alone,  and  General  Dorsenne  took 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  which  now  contained 
seventeen  thousand  of  Napoleon's  young  guard.  The  king 
had  a  partictdar  force  about  Madrid  called  the  Army  of 
the  Centre;  Soult  commanded  the  Army  of  the  South  and 
Marmont  The  Army  of  Portugal,  with  which,  by  the 
emperor's  orders,  he  took  post  in  the  Valley  of  the  Tagus, 
leaving  a  division  at  Truxillo  south  of  that  river  and 
establishing  a  bridge  of  communication  at  Almaraz,  which 
he  fortified  on  both  sides  strongly. 

This  disposition  of  the  French  armies  was  at  once  offen- 
sive and  defensive.  Portugal  was  menaced  from  the  north 
by  Dorsenne,  who  had  Ciudad  Rodrigo  as  an  advanced 
place  of  arms ;  from  the  south  by  Soult,  who  had  Badajos 
for  an  advanced  place  of  arms  ;  in  the  centre  by  Marmont, 
who  could  march  on  Abrantes,  join  Dorsenne,  or  unite  with 
Soult.  In  defence  the  French  were  still  more  powerful. 
If  Wellington  assailed  Dorsenne,  the  latter  by  retiring 
could  concentrate  a  great  force  while  Marmont  acted  on 
the  English  right  flank,  and  together  they  could  present 
seventy  thousand  men  in  line.     If  he  assailed  Soult,  as  he 
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had  indeed  designed  before  the  failure  of  Badajos,  Marmont 
could  act  on  his  left  flank,  and  united  with  Soult  could 
present  sixty-five  thousand  fighting  men.  If  he  inarched 
against  Marmont  by  either  bank  of  the  Tagus,  that  mar- 
shal, reinforced  with  detachments  firom  Dorsenne,  Soult, 
and  the  king,  could  deliver  battle  with  more  than  seventy 
thousand  men. 

The  English  general  could  not  contend  with  such  power- 
ful armies  beyond  the  mountains  of  Portugal,  yet  from 
political  pressure  he  could  not  stand  still,  and  there  were 
defects  in  his  adversaries'  breast-plate  through  which 
he  hoped  to  pierce.  He  saw  that  Badajos  and  Rodrigo 
were  isolated  and  difficult  to  provision  ;  that  each  depended 
for  succour  on  the  junction  of  armies  under  generals  of 
equal  authority,  ill  disposed  to  act  together,  and  whose 
communications  were  long  and  uneasy,  furnishing  pretences 
for  non-cooperation.  Marmont  had  indeed  a  direct  line  of 
intercourse  with  Dorsenne  across  the  Gredos  mountains  by 
the  fortified  pass  of  Bancs ;  but  to  reach  Soult  the  Tagus 
was  to  be  crossed  at  Almaraz,  the  defiles  of  Estremadura 
and  the  passes  of  the  Morena  to  be  threaded  before  a  junc- 
tion could  be  made  in  the  plains  of  Badajos :  wherefore. 
General  Girard,  having  the  remains  of  Mortier's  army, 
called  the  fifth  corps,  was  employed  as  a  moving  column  in 
Estremadura,  to  support  Badajos  and  connect  the  army  of 
Portugal  with  that  of  Soult. 

In  this  state  of  afiTairs  Wellington,  who  had  received 
large  reinforcements  after  the  siege  of  Badajos,  left  General 
Hill  in  August,  with  twelve  thousand  men  of  all  arms  to 
keep  Girard  in  check,  while  in  person  he  marched  to  the 
north,  under  pretence  of  seeking  healthy  quarters  for  his 
sickly  troops  but  really  to  blockade  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which 
an  intercepted  letter  described  as  wanting  provisions ;  it 
had  however  been  previously  supplied  by  Bessieres  before 
he  quitted  his  command,  and  this  efibrt  was  frustrated. 
The  army  was  then  placed  near  the  sources  of  the  Agueda 
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and  Goa,  close  to  the  line  of  QOinin|inication  between  Mar- 
mont  and  Dorsenne,  and  preparations  were  made  for  a 
siege,  in  the  notion  that  the  last  general's  force  was  weak. 
Bnt  that  also  was  an  error,  and  when  discovered,  a  blockade 
was  established.  Almeida,  whose  renewed  walls  had  been 
destroyed  by  Spencer  when  he  marched  to  the  south, 
wa^  now  repaired  for  a  place  of  arms,  the  bridge  over  the 
Coa  was  restored,  and  with  the  utmost  subtilty  of  com- 
bination and  the  most  extensive  arrangements  the  English 
general,  while  appearing  only  to  blockade,  secretly  prepared 
for  a  siege.  AU  his  art  was  indeed  required,  for  though 
the  Anglo-Portuguese  were  at  this  time  eighty  thousand 
on  paper,  with  ninety  guns,  twenty-two  thousand  men  were 
in  hospital ;  wherefore,  Hill's  corps  being  deducted,  less 
than  forty-five  thousand  were  on  the  watch  to  snatch  a 
fortress  which  was  in  the  keeping  of  eighty  thousand. 

In  September  Rodrigo  called  for  succour,  whereupon  Mar- 
mont  and  Dorsenne  advanced  to  its  relief  with  sixty  thousand 
men,  six  thousand  being  cavalry,  and  they  had  a  hundred 
pieces  of  artillery.  Wellington  could  not  fight  this  great  army 
beyond  the  Agueda,  but  would  not  retreat  until  he  had 
seen  all  their  force,  lest  a  detachment  should  relieve  the 
place  to  his  dishonour.  In  this  view  he  took  the  following 
positions. 

Picton's  division,  reinforced  with  three  squadrons  of  Ger- 
man and  British  cavalry,  was  placed  at  the  heights  of  Elbodon 
and  Pastores  on  the  left  of  the  Agueda,  within  three  miles  of 
Rodrigo.  The  light  division,  some  squadrons  of  cavalry  and 
six  guns,  were  posted  on  the  right  of  the  Agueda,  at  the  Va- 
dillo,  a  river  with  a  rugged  channel  falling  into  the  Agueda 
three  miles  above  Rodrigo :  from  this  line  an  enemy  coming 
from  the  eastern  passes  of  the  hills  could  be  discerned.  The 
sixth  division  and  Anson's  brigade  of  cavalry,  forming  the 
left  of  the  army,  was  under  General  Graham  at  Espeja  on 
the  lower  Azava,  with  advanced  posts  at  Carpio  and  Mari- 
alva,  from  whence  to  Rodrigo  was  eight  miles  over  a  plain. 
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Julian  Sanchez's  Partida  watohed  the  lower  Agueda,  and 
the  heads  of  columns  were  thus  presented  to  the  fortress  on 
three  points,  namely,  Vadillo,  Pastores  and  Espeja.  Two 
brigades  of  heavy  cavalry  on  the  Upper  Asava,  supported 
by  Pack's  Portuguese,  connected  Qraham  with  Elbodon ; 
but  he  was  very  distant  from  Guinaldo,  the  pivot  of  opera- 
tions, and  to  obviate  the  danger  of  a  flank  march  in  retreat, 
the  first  and  seventh  divisions  were  posted  in  succession 
towards  Quinaldo.  The  army  was  thus  spread  out  on  dif- 
ferent roads  which,  like  the  sticks  of  a  fan,  had  their  point 
of  union  on  the  Coa. 

This  disposition  was  faulty.  Broad  heights  lining  the 
left  bank  of  \he  Agueda  ended  abruptly  above  the  villages 
of  Elbodon  and  Pastores,  and  were  flanked  in  their  whole 
length  by  woods  and  great  plains  extending  from  Rodrigo 
to  the  Coa ;  they  could  not  therefore  be  held  against  an 
enemy  commanding  those  plains,  and  if  the  French 
pushed  along  them  suddenly  beyond  Guinaldo  the  distant 
wings  could  be  cut  off  At  Guinaldo  however,  three. field 
redoubts  had  b&en  constructed  on  high  open  ground,  to 
impose  upon  the  enemy  and  so  gain  time  to  assemble  and 
feel  his  disposition  for  a  battle,  because  a  retreat  beyond 
the  Coa  was  to  be  avoided  if  possible. 

On  the  23rd  the  French  encamped  behind  the  hills 
north-east  of  Rodrigo,  and  a  strong  detachment,  entering 
the  plain,  looked  at  the  light  division  on  the  Vadillo  and 
returned. 

The  24th,  six  thousand  cavalry  and  four  divisions  of 
infantry  crossed  the  hills  in  two  columns  to  introduce 
the  convoy,  while  on  the  English  side  the  fourth  division 
occupied  the  position  of  Guinaldo,  and  the  redoubts  were 
completed.  No  other  change  was  made,  for  it  was  thought 
the  French  would  not  advance  further  ;  but  the  25th,  soon 
after  daybreak,  fourteen  squadrons  of  the  imperial  guards 
drove  Graham's  outpost  from  Carpio  across  the  Azava,  and 
the  Lancers  of  Bei^,  having  crossed  that  river  in  pursuit, 
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were  flanked  by  some  infantry  in  a  wood  and  beaten  back 
by  two  squadrons  of  the  14th  and  16th  dragoons,  who 
re-occupied  the  post  of  Carpio.  During  this  skirmish,  four- 
teen battalions  of  infantry  and  thirty  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
with  twelve  guns,  under  Montbrun,  passing  the  Agueda  at 
Rodrigo  marched  towards  Guinaldo,  and  as  the  road  di- 
vided, one  branch  turning  the  Elbodon  heights  on  the  French 
right  the  other  leading  through  Pastores  and  Elbodon, 
the  point  of  divarication  being  covered  by  a  gentle  ridge, 
it  was  doubtful  which  branch  would  be  taken.  Soon  that 
doubt  vanished.  The  cavalry  pouring  along  the  right-hand 
road  leading  to  Guinaldo  drove  in  the  advanced  posts,  and 
without  waiting  for  their  in&ntry  fell  on. 

COMBAT   OF   ELBODON. 

The  action  began  disadvantageously  for  the  allies.  The 
left  of  the  third  division  was  turned,  the  74th  and  60th  re- 
giments, being  at  Pastores  far  on  the  right,  were  too  distant 
to  be  called  in,  and  Picton,  having  three  other  regiments 
at  Elbodon,  could  take  no  immediate  part  in  the  fight. 
Wellington  sent  to  Guinaldo  for  a  brigade  of  the  fourth 
division,  and  meanwhile  directed  General  Colville  to  draw 
up  the  77th  and  5th  British  regiments,  the  21st  Portuguese 
and  two  brigades  of  artillery  of  the  same  nation,  on  a  hill 
over  which  the  road  to  Guinaldo  passed,  supporting  their 
flanks  with  Alten's  three  squadrons.  This  position,  convex 
towards  the  enemy,  was  covered,  front  and  flanks,  by  deep 
ravines  ;  but  it  was  too  extensive,  and  before  Picton  could 
come  from  Elbodon  the  crisis  was  over.  Vainly  the  Portu- 
guese guns  sent  their  shot  through  Montbrun's  horsemen, 
they  crossed  the  ravine  in  half  squadrons,  and  with  amazing 
vigour  rode  up  the  rough  height  on  three  sides ;  neither 
the  loose  fire  of  the  infantry  nor  the  artillery  stopped 
them,  but  they  were  checked  by  the  fine  fighting  of  the 
cavalry,  who  charged  the  heads  of  the  ascending  masses, 
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not  once  but  twenty  times,  and  always  with  a  good  will, 
maintaining  the  upper  ground  for  an  hour. 

It  was  astonishing  to  see  so  few  troopers  resist  that 
surging  multitude  even  on  such  steep  ground,  but  when 
Montbrun,  obstinate  to  win,  brought  up  his  artillery,  his 
horsemen,  gaining  ground  in  the  centre,  cut  down  some 
gunners  and  captured  the  Portuguese  guns,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  German  squadron,  charging  too  far,  got 
entangled  in  the  ravines.  The  danger  was  then  imminent ; 
but  suddenly  the  5th  regiment,  led  by  Major  Bidge,  a 
daring  man,  dashed  bodily  into  the  midst  of  the  French 
cavalry  and  retook  the  artillery,  which  again  opened,  while 
the  77th,  supported  by  the  21st  Portuguese,  vigorously 
repulsed  the  enemy  on  the  left.  These  charges  of  infantry 
against  a  powerful  cavalry  which  had  room  to  expand, 
could  only  check  the  foe  at  particular  points,  and  Montbrun 
pressed  with  fresh  masses  against  the  left  of  the  allies, 
while  other  squadrons  penetrated  between  their  right  and 
the  village  of  Elbodon,  from  the  enclosures  and  vineyards 
of  which  Picton  was,  with  difficulty  and  some  confusion, 
extricating  his  regiments.  He  could  give  no  succour, 
the  brigade  of  the  fourth  division  was  not  in  sight,  the 
French  infantry  was  rapidly  approaching,  and  Wellington 
therefore  directed  both  Picton  and  Colville  to  fall  back  and 
unite  in  the  plain  behind. 

Colville,  forming  his  battalions  in  two  squares,  descended 
at  once  from  the  hill,  but  Picton  had  a  considerable  dis- 
tance to  move,  there  was  a  great  interval,  and  at  that 
moment,  the  cavalry,  fearing  to  be  surrounded,  gal- 
loped for  refuge  to  the  Portuguese  regiment,  which  was 
fitfthest  in  retreat.  Then  the  5th  and  77th,  two  weak 
battalions  formed  in  one  square,  were  quite  exposed,  and  in 
an  instant  the  whole  of  the  French  horsemen  came  thun- 
dering down  upon  them.  But  how  vain,  how  fruitless,  to 
match  the  sword  with  the  musket,  to  send  the  charging 
horseman  against  the  steadfast  veteran!     The  multitu- 
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diiiona  squadronfl,  rending  the  skies  with  their  BhoutB, 
closed  upon  the  glowing  squares  like  the  falling  edges  of  ft 
burning  crater,  and  were  as  instantly  rejected^  scorched  and 
scattered  abroad ;  then  a  rolling  peal  of  musketry  echoed 
through  the  hills,  bayonets  glittered  at  the  edge  of  the 
smoke,  and  with  firm  and  even  step  the  British  regiments 
came  forth  like  the  holy  men  from  the  Assyrian's  furnace, 

Picton  now  effected  his  junction  and  the  whole  retired 
to  Guinaldo,  about  six  miles.  The  French  would  not  renew 
the  close  attack,  yet  plied  them  with  shot  and  shell  until 
the  entrenched  camp  was  gained  and  the  fourth  division 
presented  a  fresh  front ;  Pack  then  came  in  fr>om  Campillo, 
the  heavy  cavabry  from  the  Upper  Azava,  and  as  it  was  near 
dusk  the  action  ceased.  The  74th  and  60th  regiments, 
posted  at  Pastores,  were  abandoned  by  this  retreat,  but 
they  crossed  the  Agueda  at  a  ford,  and  moving  up  the  right 
bank  reached  Guinaldo  in  the  night  after  a  march  of 
fifteen  hours. 

Graham  had  early  received  orders  to  fall  back  on  the 
first  division,  yet  to  keep  posts  of  observation  on  the 
Azava;  Sanchez's  infantry  went  behind  the  Coa,  the 
guerilla  chief  himself  passing  with  his  cavalry  to  the  French 
rear ;  the  seventh  division  was  withdrawn  behind  the  left 
wing,  which  was  now  in  line  with  the  centre,  though  still 
distant.  The  light  division  should  have  come  by  Robledo 
to  Guinalda  Craufurd  received  the  order  at  three  o'clock, 
heard  the  cannonade,  and  might  have  reached  Guinaldo 
before  midnight ;  but  fearing  a  march  in  darkness  he  merely 
retired  a  league  from  the  Vadillo,  which  was  immediately 
passed  by  fifteen  hundred  French;  Guinaldo  was  thus 
maintained  by  only  fourteen  thousand  men,  two  thou- 
sand six  hundred  being  cavalry.  Graham  was  ten  miles 
distant ;  the  light  division,  debarred  of  a  direct  route  by 
the  enemy,  was  sixteen  miles  distant ;  the  fifth  division, 
posted  at  Payo  in  the  mountains,  was  twelve  miles  distant ; 
and  during  the  night  and  the  following  day,  Marmont 
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united  sixty  thousand  men  in  fix)nt  of  Guinaldo.  The 
English  general  was  then  in  great  danger,  yet  he  would  not 
abandon  the  light  division,  which,  intercepted  by  the 
French  cavabry  at  Robleda,  did  not  arrive  until  after  three 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  Marmont's  fortune  was  fixed  in 
that  hour  !  He  knew  not  how  matters  really  stood,  and 
having  detached  a  strong  column  by  the  valley  of  the 
Avaza  to  menace  the  allies'  left,  made  an  ostentatious  dis- 
play of  the  imperial  guards  in  the  plain,  instead  of  attack- 
ing an  adversary  who  laughed  to  see  him  so  employed,  and 
soon  changed  the  state  of  affairs. 

In  the  night,  by  an  able  concentric  movement,  Wellington 
united  his  whde  army  on  new  ground  between  the  Coa 
and  the  sources  of  the  Agueda,  twelve  miles  behind  Guin- 
aldo. Marmont,  unconscious  of  his  advantages,  instead  of 
troubling  this  difficult  movement  had  also  retired  in  the 
night,  and  was  marching  back  when  the  scouts  of  his 
column  in  the  valley  of  Azava  reported  that  the  allies 
were  in  retreat,  and  their  divisions  widely  separated.  Then 
discovering  all  the  deceit  of  Guinaldo  and  the  escape  of 
the  light  division,  he  prophetically  exclaimed,  alluding  to 
Napoleon's  fortune.  And  WeUingtou^  he  cdso  has  a  star. 
In  this  mood  he  would  have  continued  his  retreat,  but 
Dorsenne  forced  him  to  wheel  round  and  pursue :  Welling- 
ton was  then  however  in  a  strong  position  behind  the 
stream  of  the  Villa  Maior,  where  he  could  not  be  turned, 
and  where  it  covered  all  the  practicable  roads  leading  to 
the  bridges  and  fords  of  the  Coa. 

COMBAT  OP  ALBBA  BE  PONTE. 

The  French  moved  by  two  roads  against  the  right  and 
centre.  Checked  on  the  first  by  the  light  division,  on  the 
second  their  horsemen  drove  the  cavabry  posts  across  the 
Villa  Maior  and  took  possession  of  Aldea  de  Ponte,  where 
at  twelve  o'clock  the  head  of  their  injGEintry  attacked  a 
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brigade  of  the  fourth  division  posted  on  opposing  heights 
under  General  P^kenham.  Wellington,  arriving  at  that 
moment,  directed  a  charge,  and  the  French  were  driven 
back ;  they  attempted  to  turn  the  brigade  by  a  wood  on 
their  own  left,  while  their  cavalry  advanced  to  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  but  the  artillery  sufficed  to  baffle  the  effort, 
and  then  the  English  general  taking  the  offensive  turned 
their  left,  and  seized  the  opposite  hills :  this  finished  the 
action  and  Aldea  de  Ponte  was  re-occupied.  Wellington, 
who  had  been  much  exposed  to  fire,  rode  to  another  part, 
yet  scarcely  had  he  departed  when  the  French  firom  the 
other  road  joined  those  near  Aldea  de  Ponte,  and  at  five 
o'clock  retook  the  village ;  Pakenham  recovered  it,  but  the 
enemy  was  very  numerous,  the  country  rugged,  and  so 
wooded  he  could  not  tell  what  was  passing  on  the  flanks : 
wherefore,  knowing  the  chosen  ground  of  battle  was  behind 
the  Coa,  he  abandoned  Aldea  de  Ponte  for  his  original 
post. 

In  the  night  the  allies  retreated,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  28th  occupied  a  new  and  strong  position  in  a  deep 
loop  of  the  Coa,  where  it  could  only  be  attacked  on  a  narrow 
front,  and  the  French,-  who  had  brought  only  a  few  days' 
provisions  and  could  gather  none  in  that  country,  retired 
the  same  day.  Dorsennc  marched  to  Salamanca,  a  strong 
division  was  posted  at  Alba  de  Tonnes  to  communicate 
with  Marmont,  and  the  latter  resumed  his  old  position 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  The  light  division,  reinforced 
by  some  cavalry,  now  resumed  the  nominal  blockade  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  concert  with  Julian  Sanchez ;  the 
rest  of  the  army  was  cantoned  on  both  sides  of  the  Coa, 
and  head-quarters  were  fixed  at  Freneda. 

Only  three  hundred  men  and  officers  fell  in  these  combats 
on  the  British  side.  The  French  lost  more,  because  of  the 
unretumed  fire  at  Elbodon,  and  here  a  fine  chivalric 
action  on  their  side  merits  notice.  In  one  of  the  cavalry 
fights,  an  officer  in  the  act  of  striking  at  Felton  Harvey 
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of  the  14th  Dragoons,  perceived  that  he  had  but  one  arm 
and  with  a  rapid  change  brought  down  his  sword  to  a  salute 
and  passed  on ! 

SURPRISE  OF  AROYO  DE  MOLINOS. 

While  Rodrigo  was  being  blockaded,  General  Hill  co- 
operated with  the  Spaniards  in  Estremadura  against  General 
Drouet,  who  first  joined  Girard  but  after  various  move- 
ments returned  to  the  Morena,  leaving  his  colleague  at 
Gaceres  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadiana.  From  that 
place  Hill  drove  him  the  26th  of  October,  and  hoping  to 
cut  him  off  firom  the  bridge  of  Merida,  moved  by  a  cross 
road  next  day.  On  the  march  he  heard  Girard  had  halted 
in  Aroyo  de  Molinos,  leaving  a  rear-guard  on  the  Gaceres 
road — ^thus  showing  he  knew  not  of  the  cross-road  move- 
ment and  looked  for  pursuit  only  from  Caceres.  With  a 
rapid  decision  and  a  forced  march  the  English  general 
moved  in  the  night  upon  Alcuesca,  just  one  league  from 
Aroyo,  which  was  in  a  plain,  and  close  behind  it  rose  a 
rocky  sierra,  crescent-shaped,  and  about  two  miles  wide  on 
the  chord.  From  Alcuesca  one  road  led  direct  to  Aroyo, 
another  entered  it  on  the  left,  and  three  led  from  it,  the 
most  distant  of  the  last  being  the  Truxillo  road,  which 
rounded  the  extremity  of  the  sierra ;  the  nearest  was  the 
Merida  road,  and  between  them  was  that  of  Medellin. 
The  weather  was  very  stormy  and  wet,  but  no  fires  were 
permitted  in  the  allies'  camp,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  28th  the  troops  moved  to  a  low  ridge  half 
a  mile  from  Aroyo,  under  cover  of  which  they  formed  three 
bodies.  The  infantry  were  on  the  wings,  the  cavalry  in  the 
centre  ;  the  left  column  marched  straight  upon  the  village, 
the  right  towards  the  extreme  point  of  the  sierra,  where 
the  Truxillo  road  turned  the  horn  of  the  crescent ;  the 
cavahry  moved  in  the  centre. 

One  brigade  of  Girard's  division  had  marched  at  four 
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o'clock  by  the  load  of  Medellin.  Dombrouski's  brigade 
a|id  the  cavf^  o{  Briohe  were  still  in  the  place,  and  the 
horses  of  their  rea!r-gaard,  unbridled,  were  tied  to  trees ; 
the  infantry  were  gathering  on  the  Medellin  road  outside 
the  village,  and  Girard  was  in  a  house  waiting  for  his  horse, 
when  two  British  officers  galloped  into  the  street  and  in  an 
ixuitant  all  wa^  confusion.  The  eavaliy  bridled  their  horses 
2ffiA  the  infantry  run  to  their  alarm-posts,  but  a  tempest 
raged,  a  thick  mist  rolled  down  the  craggy  mountain,  a 
terrific  about  was  heard  amidst  the  clatter  of  the  elements, 
and  with  the  driving  storm  the  71st  and  92nd  raiments, 
came  charging  down.  The  French  rear-guard  of  horsemen, 
though  fighting  and  struggling  hard,  were  instantly  driven 
to  the  end  of  the  village,  where  the  infantry,  hastily  form- 
ing their  squares,  endeavoured  to  cover  the  main  body  of 
the  cavalry ;  but  then  the  71st,  lining  the  garden-walls, 
opened  a  galling  fire  on  the  nearest  square,  the  92nd,  filing 
out  of  the  streets,  formed  upon  the  French  right,  and  the 
50th  regiment,  following  closely,  secured  the  prisoners. 

The  x^t  of  the  column,  headed  by  the  Spanish  cavalry, 
skirted  outside  the  houses  to  intercept  the  line  of  retreat, 
and  soon  the  guns  opened  on  the  squares,  the  13th 
Pragoons  captured  the  French  artillery,  the  9th  Dragoons 
and  German  Hussars  dispersed  their  cavalry.  Girard,  an 
intrepid  officer,  although  wounded  still  kept  his  infantry 
together,  retreating  by  the  Truxillo  road ;  but  the  right 
column  of  the  allies  was  in  possession  of  that  line,  the 
cavalry  and  artillery  were  close  upon  his  flank,  and  the 
left  column  followed  fast ;  his  men  fell  by  fifties  and  his 
situation  was  desperate,  yet  he  would  not  surrender,  and 
giving  the  word  to  disperse  endeavoured  to  scale  the  almost 
inaccessible  rocks  of  the  sierra.  His  pursuers,  not  less 
obstinate,  immediately  divided.  The  Spaniards  ascended 
the  hills  at  an  easier  point  beyond  his  left ;  the  S9th 
Regiment  and  Ashworth's  Portuguese  turned  the  mountain 
by  the  Truxillo  road ;  the  28th  and  34th,  led  by  General 
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Howard,  followed  him  step  by  step  up  the  rocks,  and 
prisoners  were  taken,  until  the  pursuers,  heavily  loaded, 
were  beaten  in  speed  by  men  who  had  thrown  away  their 
arms  and  packs.  Girard,  Pombrouski,  and  Briche,  escaped 
into  the  Ouadalupe  mountains,  and  then  crossing  the 
Guadiana  at  Orellana,  on  the  9tb  of  Noyember  rejoined 
Brouet  with  six  hundred  men,  the  remains  of  three  thou- 
sand :  they  were  said  to  be  the  finest  troops  then  in  Sp«in, 
and  their  resolution  in  such  an  appalling  situation  was  no 
mean  proof  of  their  excellence. 

Thirteen  hundred  prisoners,  including  General  Bron  and 
the  Prince  of  Aremberg,  all  the  artillery,  baggage,  com- 
missariat, and  a  contribution  just  raised,  were  taken.  The 
allies  had  seventy  killed  and  wounded,  and  one  officer^ 
Lieutenant  Strenowitz,  was  taken.  He  was  distinguished 
for  courage  and  successful  enterprises,  but  he  was  aii 
Austrian  who  had  abandoned  the  French  to  join  Julian 
Sanchez,  and  was  liable  to  death  by  the  laws  of  war« 
Originally  forced  into  the  French  service  he  was,  in  reality, 
no  deserter,  and  General  Hill  applied  frankly  in  his  favour 
to  Drouet,  who  was  so  good-tempered  that  while  smarting 
under  this  disaster  he  released  his  prisoner. 

This  exploit  set  all  the  French  corps  in  motion  to 
revenge  it ;  but  on  the  28th  of  November  Hill  with  a 
forced  march  again  surprised  three  hundred  infantry  and 
some  hussars  under  Captain  Neveux ;  he  however 'lost 
only  forty  men,  escaping  the  British  cavalry,  said  hia 
generous  antagonist,  by  '^  the  intrepid  and  admirable 
manner  in  which  he  retreated.'' 

DEFENCE   OF  TARIFA. 

Soult  had  longresolved  to  take  the  maritime  town  of  Tari&> 
and  General  Campbell,  governor  of  Gibraltar,  being  equally 
resolute  to  prevent  him,  threw  in  an  English  garrison, 
under  Colonel  Skerreti     The  defences  were  ancient,  the 
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place  being  encircled  with  towers  connected  by  an  archery 
wall,  irregular,  without  a  ditch,  and  too  thin  to  resist  even 
field  artillery.  It  was  commanded  also  by  heights  within 
cannon-shot,  but  the  English  engineer  Smith*  adapted  the 
defence  to  the  peculiarities  of  ground  so  skilfully  as  to  fix 
the  enemy^s  attention  entirely  to  one  point,  which  offered 
fiudlities  for  an  internal  resistance,  to  begin  when  the  weak 
ramparts  should  be  broken. 

Tarifa  was  cloven  by  a  periodical  torrent,  entering  at 
the  east  and  passing  out  at  the  west.  It  was  barred  at 
the  entrance  by  a  tower  with  a  portcullis,  in  front  of  which 
pallisades  were  planted  across  its  bed.  The  houses  within 
the  walls  were  strongly  built  on  inclined  planes  rising 
from  each  side  of  the  torrent,  and  at  the  exit  of  the  latter 
were  two  massive  structures,  the  tower  and  castle  of  the 
Gusmans,  both  looking  up  the  hollow  formed  by  the  in- 
clined planes.  From  these  structures,  a  sandy  neck,  pro- 
longed by  a  causeway  for  eight  hundred  yards,  joined  the 
town  to  an  island  whose  perpendicular  sides  forbade  entrance 
save  by  the  causeway,  at  the  island  end  of  which  was  an 
unfinished  entrenchment  and  battery. 

On  the  neck  of  land  were  sand  hills,  the  highest,  called 
the  Catalina,  being  scarped  and  crowned  with  a  field-work 
holding  a  twelve-pounder.  This  hill  masked  the  causeway 
towards  the  enemy,  and  With  the  tower  of  the  Gusmans, 
whicB  was  armed  with  a  ship  eighteen-pounder,  flanked 
the  western  firont  of  the  tower.  This  tower  gun  also  shot 
clear  over  Tarifa  to  the  slope  where  the  French  batteries 
were  expected,  and  there  was  a  ship  of  the  line  a  firigate 
and  some  gun-boats  anchored  to  flank  the  approaches. 

Reverting  now  to  the  external  defence.  Smith  deterred 
the  enemy  firom  attacking  the  western  front  by  the  flanking 
fire  of  a  fortified  convent  beyond  the  walls,  by  the  Catalina 
hill,  and  by  the  appearance  of  the  shipping  ;  but  he  deceit- 
fully tempted  an  attack  on  the  eastern  front  and  by  the 

*  Now  Lieut.-Greneral  Sir  C.  Smith. 
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line  of  the  torrent,  whose  hed  rendered  the  inner  depth  of 
wall  greater  than  the  outer,  and  where  he  loopholed  the 
houses  behind,  opened  communications  to  the  rear,  and 
barricaded  the  streets.  Hence  the  enemy,  after  forcing  the 
breach,  would  have  been  confined  between  the  houses  on 
the  inclined  planes,  exposed  on  each  side  to  musketry  firom 
loopholes  and  window^  and  in  front  to  a  fire  from  the 
Gusmans,  which  looked  up  the  bed  of  the  torrent :  finally 
the  garrison  could  have  taken  refuge  in  that  castle  and 
tower,  which,  high  and  massive,  were  fitted  to  cover  the 
evacuation,  and  were  provided  with  ladders  for  the  troops 
to  descend  and  retreat  to  the  island  under  protection  of  the 
Catalina. 

There  was  no  want  of  guns.  Besides  those  of  the  Cata- 
lina, there  were  in  the  island  twelve  pieces,  comprising  four 
twenty-four-pounders  and  two  ten-inch  mortars;  in  the 
town  were  six  field-pieces,  and  four  cohoms  on  the  east 
front,  an  eighteen-pounder  was  on  the  Gusmans,  a 
howitzer  on  the  portcullis  tower,  and  two  field-pieces  were 
in  reserve  for  sallies :  yet  most  of  the  island  ordnance  was 
mounted  after  the  investment,  and  the  walls  and  towers  of 
the  town  were  too  weak  and  narrow  to  sustain  heavy  guns, 
hence  only  three  field-pieces  and  the  cohoms  did  in  &ct 
reply  to  the  enemy^s  fire. 

The  garrison,  including  six  hundred  Spanish  infantry 
and  one  hundred  horse  of  that  nation,  amounted  to  two 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  of  whom  seven  hundred  were 
in  the  island,  one  hundred  in  the  Catalina,  two  hundred  in 
the  convent,  and  fifteen  hundred  in  the  town. 

On  the  19th  of  December  General  Laval,  having  eight 
thousand  men,  drove  in  the  advanced  posts,  but  was 
with  a  sharp  skirmish  designedly  led  towards  the  eastern 
front. 

The  20th  the  place  was  invested,  and  the  21st  some 
French  troops  having  incautiously  approached  the  western 
front.  Captain  Wren  of  the  eleventh,  suddenly  descended 
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ftGm  the  Gatalina  and  carried  them  off.  In  the  night  the 
enemy  approached  close  to  the  walls  of  that  front,  but  in 
the  morning  Wren  again  fell  on  them,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  sally  of  discovery  was  made  from  the  convent,  and 
BO  vigorously  that  LieutenM[it  Welstead  of  the  eighty- 
second,  entering  one  of  the  enemy's  camps  captured  a 
field-piece ;  he  was  unable  to  bring  it  off  in  hce  of  the 
French  reserves,  yet  the  latter  were  drawn  by  the  skirmish 
under  the  fire  of  the  ships,  of  the  island,  and  of  the  town, 
whereby  they  suffered  severely  and  with  difficulty  recovered 
the  captured  piece. 

In  the  night  of  the  22nd  the  anticipations  of  the  British 
engineer  were  realized.  The  enemy  broke  ground  five 
hundred  yards  from  the  eastern  front,  and  worked  assi- 
duously until  the  26th  under  a  destructive  fire,  replying 
principally  with  wall-pieces,  which  would  have  done  much 
mischief  if  the  garrison  had  not  been  copiously  supplied 
with  sand-bags. 

On  the  23rd  the  ships  were  driven  off  in  a  gale  ;  on  the 
29th  the  French  guns  opened  against  the  town,  their 
howitzers  against  the  island,  and  the  piece  at  the  Gustnans 
was  dismounted  yet  quickly  re-established  ;  but  the  ram- 
parts came  down  by  flakes,  and  in  a  few  hours  opened  a 
wide  breach  a  little  to  the  English  right  of  the  portcullis 
tower.  Skerrett  then  proposed  to  abandon  the  place,  and 
though  strenuously  opposed  by  Major  King  and  the  en- 
gineer Smith  he  would  have  done  so,  if  General  Campbell, 
hearing  of  this  intention,  had  not  called  away  the  trans- 
ports. 

Tarifa  was  indeed  open  to  assault  and  escalade ;  but 
behind  the  breach  the  depth  to  the  street  was  fourteen 
feet,  and  Smith  covered  the  ground  below  with  iron 
gratings,  having  every  second  bar  turned  up ;  the  houses 
were  also  prepared  and  garrisoned,  and  the  troops  well  dis- 
posed on  the  ramparts,  each  regiment  having  its  own 
quarter.     The  breach  was   held  by  the  eighty-seventh 
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under  Colonel  (Jongh.*  On  his  left  were  some  riflemen ; 
on  his  right  some  Spaniards  should  have  been,  yet  were 
not,  and  two  companies  of  the  47th  took  their  place. 

In  the  night  of  the  29th  the  enemy  fired  salvos  of  grape, 
but  the  besi^ed  cleared  tiie  foot  of  the  breach  between  the 
discharges. 

The  30th  the  breaching  fire  was  renewed,  and  the  wall, 
broken  for  sixty  feet,  offered  an  easy  ascent,  yet  the  be- 
sieged again  removed  the  rubbish,  and  in  the  night  were 
augmenting  the  defences,  when,  flooded  by  rain,  the  torrent 
brought  down  from  the  French  camp  a  mass  of  planks, 
fascines,  gabions,  and  dead  bodies,  which  broke  the  pali- 
sadeS)  bent  the  portcullis  back,  and  with  the  surge  of 
wateis  injured  the  defences  behind:  a  new  passage  was 
thus  opened  in  the  wall,  yet  the  damage  was  repaired 
before  morning,  and  the  troops  confidently  awaited  the 
assault 

tn  the  night  the  torrent  subsided  as  quickly  as  it  had 
risen,  and  at  daylight  a  living  stream  of  French  grenadiers 
glided  swiftly  down  its  bed,  and,  as  if  assured  of  victory, 
arrived  without  shout  or  tumult  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
walls ;  but  then,  instead  of  quitting  the  hollow  to  reach 
the  breach,  they  dashed  like  the  torrent  of  the  night 
against  the  portcullis.  The  87th,  previously  silent  and 
observant  as  if  at  a  spectacle,  now  arose  and  with  a  shout 
and  a  crashing  volley  smote  the  head  of  the  French  column ; 
the  leading  officer,  covered  with  wounds  and  falling  against 
the  portcullis  grate  gave  up  his  sword  through  the  bars  to 
Colonel  Qough ;  the  French  drummer,  a  gallant  boy,  while 
beating  the  charge  dropped  lifeless  by  his  officer's  side, 
and  the  dead  and  wounded  fiUed  the  hollow.  The  sur- 
vivors breaking  out  right  and  left,  spread  ^ong  the  slopes 
of  ground  under  the  ramparts  to  open  an  irregular  mus- 
ketry, and  at  the  same  time  men  from  the  trenches  leaped 
into  pits  digged  in  front  and  shot  fast ;  but  no  diversion  at 

*  Now  Lord  Gongh. 
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other  points  was  made  and  the  storming  column  was  dread- 
fully shattered.  The  ramparts  streamed  fire,  and  a  field- 
piece  sent  a  tempest  of  grape  whistling  through  the  French 
ranks  in  such  a  dreadful  manner  that,  unable  to  endure  the 
torment,  they  plunged  once  more  into  the  hollow  and  re- 
gained theur  camp,  while  a  shout  of  victory  mingled  with 
the  sound  of  musical  instruments  passed  round  the  wall  of 
the  town. 

The  allies  lost  five  officers  and  thirty-one  men ;  the 
French  dead  covered  the  slopes  in  front  of  the  rampart, 
and  choked  the  bed  of  the  river :  ten  wounded  officers,  of 
whom  only  one  survived,  were  brought  in  by  the  breach, 
and  Skerrett,  compassionating  the  si^erings  of  the  others, 
and  admiring  their  bravery,  permitted  LaineJ  to  fetch  them 
off.  The  siege  was  then  suspended,  for  the  rain  partially 
ruined  the  French  batteries,  interrupted  their  communica- 
tions and  stopped  their  supplies,  and  the  torrent,  again 
swelling,  broke  the  stockades  of  the  allies  and  injured  their 
retrenchments :  some  vessels  also,  coming  from  Gibraltar 
with  ammunition,  were  wrecked  on  the  coast.  Nevertheless 
a  fresh  assault  was  expected  until  the  night  of  the  4th, 
when  frequent  firing  in  the  French  camp  without  any 
bullets  reaching  the  town,  indicated  that  the  enemy  were 
destroying  guns  previous  to  retreating.  Hence,  at  daylight 
the  besieged,  issuing  from  the  convent,  commenced  a  skir- 
mish with  the  rear- guard,  but  were  impeded  by  a  heavy 
storm,  and  returned  after  making  a  few  prisoners.  Laval's 
misfortunes  did  not  end  there.  His  troops  had  contracted 
sickness,  many  deserted,  and  it  was  computed  the  expedi- 
tion cost  him  a  thousand  men ;  while  the  allies  lost  only 
one  iundred  and  fifty,  and  but  one  officer,  Longley  of  the 
engineers,  was  killed. 

Such  is  the  simple  tale  of  Tarifa,  yet  the  true  history  of 
its  defence  cannot  there  be  found.  Colonel  Skerrett  ob- 
tained the  credit  yet  he  and  Lord  Proby,  second  in  com- 
mand always  wished  to  abandon  both  town  and  island.     It 
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was  the  engineer  Smith's  vigour  and  capacity  which  over- 
matched the  enemy's  strength  without,  and  the  weakness 
of  those  commanders  within,  repressing  despondency  where 
he  failed  to  excite  confidence.  Next  in  merit  was  the 
artillery  captain,  Mitchel,  a  noble  soldier  who  has  since 
perished  in  the  Syrian  campaign  against  Ibrahim  Pasha : 
his  talent  and  energy  at  Tarifa  were  conspicuous.    . 

ENGLISH   SIEGE  OP  CIUDAD   RODRIGO. 

Lord  Wellington,  unable  to  maintain  the  blockade  of 
Rodrigo,  had  withdrawn  behind  the  Coa  in  November  and 
widely  spread  his  army  for  provisions ;  but  the  year  1812 
opened  favourably  for  his  views.  Napoleon,  then  preparing 
for  his  gigantic  invasion  of  Russia,  had  recalled  from  Spain 
many  old  officers  and  sixty  thousand  of.  the  best  soldiers, 
including  all  the  Imperial  Guards.  The  Army  of  the 
Norths  thus  reduced,  was  ordered  to  quarter  about  Burgos ; 
the  Army  of  Portugal^  leaving  troops  to  guard  Almaraz, 
moved  across  the  Gredos  mountains  into  the  Salamanca 
country.  It  had  been  reinforced  with  eighteen  thousand 
men,  but  was  spread  for  subsistence  from  Salamanca  to  the 
Asturias  on  one  side,  and  to  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  and 
Toledo  on  the  other :  Montbrun  also  had  been  dclached 
from  it  to  Valencia.  The  Army  of  the  Centre  was  in  a 
state  of  great  disorder,  and  the  king  and  Marmont  were  at 
open  discord.  In  tliis  state  of  affisdrs,  seeing  that  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  was  weakly  guarded,  that  Marmont,  deceived  by 
previous  combination,  had  no  suspicion  of  a  siege,  that 
Soult's  attention  was  fixed  on  Tarifa  ;  seeing  in  fine  that 
opportunity  was  ripe.  Lord  Wellington  leaped  with  both 
feet  on  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

Thirty-five  thousand  men,  cavahry  included,  were  dis- 
posable for  this  siege,  the  materials  for  which  were  placed 
in  villages  on  the  left  of  the  Azava  river,  the  ammunition 
in  Almeida,  where  seventy  pieces  of  ordnance  had  been 
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secretly  collected.  Hired  carts  and  mules  were  employed 
to  bring  up  the  stores,  but  for  the  gons  the  means  of 
transport  were  so  scanty  that  only  thirty-eight  could  be 
brought  to  the  trenches.  A  bridge  was  laid  down  on  the 
Agueda,  six  miles  below  the  fortress,  on  the  1st  of  Jannaiy, 
and  the  investment  was  designed  for  the  6th,  but  as  the 
native  carters  took  two  days  to  make  ten  miles  of  good  road 
with  empty  carts,  it  could  not  be  made  before  the  8th : 
to  find  fault  with  them  was  dangerous,  as  they  deserted  on 
the  slightest  offence. 

Bochrigo  was  on  high  ground  overhanging  the  right  bank 
of  the  Agueda.  An  old  rampart  thirty  feet  high,  nearly 
circular  and  flanked  with  a  few  projections,  formed  the 
body  of  the  place  ;  a  second  wall,  called  a  Fausse-braye, 
with  ditch  and  covered  way,  enclosed  this  rampart,  yet  was 
placed  so  low  on  the  descending  side  of  the  place  as  to  give 
it  little  cover. 

Beyond  the  walls,  on  the  side  farthest  firom  the  river,  the 
suburb  of  Francisco  was  intrenched,  and  within  it  two  large 
convents  were  fortified  ;  the  convent  of  Santa  Cruz  on  the 
opposite  side,  near  the  river,  was  fortified  as  another  out- 
work ;  and  nearly  between  those  points  was  an  isolated  ridge 
called  the  Little  Teson,  of  less  elevation  than  the  place 
but  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant 

Behind  the  Little  Teson  and  parallel  to  it  was  another 
ridge  called  the  Great  Teson,  which  at  six  hundred  yards 
overlooked  the  lesser  one,  and  saw  over  it  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch. 

In  the  centre  of  the  large  Teson,  on  the  edge  towards 
the  town,  waa  an  enclosed  and  palisadoed  redoubt  called 
Francisco,  which  was  supported  by  the  fire  of  two  guns  and 
a  howitzer,  placed  on  the  flat  roof  of  a  convent  in  the 
fortified  suburb.  An  old  castle,  forming  part  of  the  walls, 
gave  access  to  the  bridge  at  pistol-shot  distance  but  was  of 
little  value  in  defence. 

On  the  side  of  the  Tesons  the  ground  was  rocky,  the 
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front  of  the  place  better  covered  with  outworks,  and  more 
fire  could  be  directed  on  the  trenches ;  yet  that  line  of 
attack  was  adopted  with  reason ;  because  elsewhere  the 
batteries  must  have  been  constructed  on  the  edge  of  the 
counterscarp  to  see  low  enough  for  breaching,  whereas  the 
lesser  Teson  would  enable  them  to  strike  over  the  glacis, 
and  a  deep  gully  near  the  latter  offered  cover  for  the  miner. 
It  was  therefore  resolved  to  storm  Fort  Francisco,  form  a 
lodgement  there,  open  the  first  parallel  along  the  greater 
Teson,  place  thirty-three  pieces  in  counter-batteries,  ruin 
the  defences,  and  drive  the  besieged  from  the  convent  of 
Francisco.  Then,  working  forward  by  the  sap,  to  raise 
breaching-batteries  on  the  lesser  Teson  and  blow  in  the 
counterscarp,  while  seven  guns  demolished  a  weak  turret 
on  the  left,  and  opened  a  second  breach  to  turn  retrench- 
ments behind  the  principal  one.  Previous  to  breaking 
ground  Carlos  d'Espafia  and  Julian  Sanchez  were  pushed 
to  the  Tonnes,  and  then  four  British  divisions  and  Pack's 
Portuguese  commenced  the  siege ;  but  a^  neither  fuel  nor 
cover  were  to  be  had  on  that  side  of  the  Agueda,  the  troops 
kept  their  quarters  on  the  hither  bank,  cooking  their  pro- 
visions there  and  fording  the  river  each  day  in  severe  firost 
and  snow.  Eight  hundred  carts  drawn  by  horses  had  been 
constructed  by  the  artificers,  and  were  now  the  surest  means 
for  bringing  up  ammunition ;  but  so  many  delays  were  an- 
ticipated from  the  irr^ularity  of  the  native  carters  and 
muleteers  and  the  chances  of  weather,  that  Wellington 
calculated  upon  an  operation  of  twenty-four  days.  He 
hoped  to  steal  that  time  from  his  adversaries,  yet  knew,  if 
he  failed,  the  clash  of  arms  would  draw  their  scattered 
troops  to  this  quarter  as  tinkling  bells  draw  swarming 
bees:  and  to  make  them  thus  gather  and  consume  their 
magazines  was  an  essential  part  of  his  warfare. 

On  the  8th  of  January  the  light  division  and  Pack's 
Portuguese  forded  the  Agueda,  three  miles  above  the 
fortress,  and  took  post  beyond  the  great  Teson,  where  they 
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remained  quiet,  and  as  there  was  no  regular  investment 
the  enemy  did  not  think  the  siege  was  commenced.  But 
in  the  evening  the  troops  stood  to  their  arms,  and  Colonel 
Colbome,  now  commanding  the  52nd,  taking  two  com- 
panies from  each  regiment  of  the  light  division  stormed  the 
redoubt  of  Francisco.  This  he  did  with  so  much  fury, 
that  the  assailants  appeared  to  be  at  one  and  the  same  time 
in  the  ditch,  mounting  the  parapets,  fighting  on  the  top  of 
the  rampart,  and  forcing  the  gorge  of  the  redoubt,  where 
the  explosion  of  a  French  shell  had  burst  the  gate  open. 
Of  the  defenders,  a  few  were  killed  and  forty  made 
prisoners.  The  post  being  thus  taken  with  a  loss  of  only 
twenty-four  men  and  officers,  a  lodgement  was  begun  on 
the  right,  because  the  fort  was  instantly  covered  with  shot 
and  shells  from  the  town.  This  tempest  continued  through 
the  night,  yet  at  daybreak  the  parallel,  six  hundred  yards 
in  length,  was  sunk  three  feet  deep,  four  wide,  and  a  com- 
munication over  the  Teson  was  completed  :  thus  the  siege 
gained  several  days  by  this  well-managed  assault. 

On  the  9th  the  first  division  took  the  trenches,  and  the 
place  was  encircled  by  posts  to  prevent  any  external  com- 
munication. In  the  night  twelve  hundred  workmen  com- 
menced three  counter-batteries  for  eleven  guns  each,  under 
a  heavy  fire  of  shells  and  grape;  before  daylight  the 
labourers  obtained  cover,  and  a  ditch  was  sunk  in  front 
to  provide  earth  for  the  batteries,  which  were  made  eighteen 
feet  thick  at  top  to  resist  the  powerftd  artillery  of  the  place. 

On  the  10th  the  fourth  division  relieved  the  trenches, 
and  a  thousand  men  laboured,  yet  in  great  peril,  for  tKe 
besieged  had  a  superabundance  of  ammunition  and  did  not 
spare  it.  In  the  night  a  communication  from  the  parallel 
to  the  batteries  was  opened,  and  on  the  11th  the  third 
division  undertook  the  siege. 

This  day  the  magazines  in  the  batteries  were  excavated, 
and  the  approaches  widened;  but  the  enemy's  fire  was 
destructive,  and  shells  fell  so  on  the  ditch  in  front  of  the 
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batteries  that  the  troops  were  withdrawn  and  earth  raised 
&om  the  inside.  Great  damage  was  also  sustained  from  salvos 
of  shells  with  long  fazes,  whose  simultaneous  explosion  cut 
away  the  parapets  in  a  strange  manner,  and  in  the  night 
a  howitzer  from  the  garden  of  the  Francisco  convent  killed 
many  men. 

On  the  12th  the  light  division  resumed  work,  and  the 
riflemen  during  a  thick  fog  digged  pits  for  themselves  in 
front  of  the  trenches,  from  whence  they  picked  off  the 
enemy's  gunners ;  yet  th^  weather  was  so  cold  and  the 
besieged  shot  so  briskly  little  progress  was  made.  The  13th, 
the  same  causes  impeded  the  labourers  of  the  first  division. 
The  scarcity  of  transport  also  baulked  the  operations  ;  one 
third  only  of  the  native  carts  arrived,  the  drivers  were  very 
indolent,  most  of  the  twenty-four  pound  ammunition  was  still 
at  Villa  de  Ponte,  and  intelligence  arrived  that  Marmont 
was  preparing  to  succour  the  place.  Wellington,  thus 
pressed,  decided  to  open  a  breach  with  his  counter-batteries, 
which  were  only  six  hundred  yards  from  the  curtain,  and 
then  storm  without  blowing  in  the  counterscarp :  in  other 
words,  overstep  the  rules  of  science  and  sacrifice  life  rather 
than  time,  for  the  capricious  Agueda  might  in  one  night 
flood  and  enable  a  small  French  force  to  relieve  the  place. 

The  whole  army  was  now  brought  up  and  posted  in  vil- 
lages on  the  Goa,  ready  to  cross  the  Agueda  and  give  battle. 
Hill  also  sent  a  division  across  the  Tagus,  lest  Marmont, 
despairing  to  save  Bodrigo,  should  feJl  on  the  communica- 
tions by  Gastello  Branco  and  Vilha  Velha. 

In  the  night  of  the  13th  the  batteries  were  armed  with 
twenty-eight  guns,  the  approaches  were  continued  by  the 
flying  sap,  and  the  Santa  Cruz  convent  was  surprised  by 
the  Germans  of  the  first  division,  which  secured  the  right 
flank  of  the  trenches. 

On  the  14th  the  enemy,  who  had  observed  that  the  men 
in  the  trenches  when  relieved  went  off  in  a  disorderly 
manner,  made  a  sally  and  overturned  the  gabions  of  the 
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sap:  they  even  penetrated  to  the  parallel,  and  were 
npon  the  point  of  entering  the  batteries,  when  a  few 
workmen  getting  together  checked  them  nntil  a  support 
arrived.  The  guns  were  thus  saved,  but  this  sally,  the 
death  of  the  engineer  on  duty,  and  the  heavy  fire  from  the 
town,  delayed  the  opening  of  the  breaching-batteries. 
However  at  half-past  four  in  the  evening,  twenty-five  heavy 
guns  battered  the  fausse  braye  and  ramparts,  while  two 
pieces  smot«  the  convent  of  Francisco.  Then  was  beheld 
a  spectacle  fearful  and  sublime^i  For  the  French  replied 
witii  more  than  fifty  pieces,  and  the  bellowing  of  eighty 
large  guns  shook  the  ground  far  and  wide;  the  smoke 
rested  in  heavy  volumes  upon  the  battlements  of  the  place 
or  curled  in  light  wreaths  about  the  numerous  spires,  and 
the  shells  hissing  through  the  air  seemed  fiery  serpents 
leaping  from  the  darkness ;  the  walls  crashed  to  the  stroke 
of  the  bullet,  and  the  distant  mountains,  faintly  returning 
the  sound,  appeared  to  moan  over  the  falling  city.  When 
night  put  an  end  to  this  turmoil,  the  quick  clatter  of  mus- 
ketry was  heard  like  the  pattering  of  hail  after  a  peal  of 
thunder,  for  the  40th  regiment  assaulted  and  carried  the 
convent  of  Francisco,  and  established  itself  in  the  suburb 
on  the  left  of  the  attack. 

Next  day  the  ramparts  were  again  battered  and  fell  so 
fast  it  was  judged  expedient  to  commence  the  small  breach, 
wherefore  in  the  night  five  more  guns  were  mounted.  The 
16th  at  daylight  the  batteries  recommenced,  but  at  eight 
o'clock  a  thick  fog  compelled  them  to  desist ;  nevertheless 
the  small  breach  was  open  and  the  place  was  summoned, 
yet  without  eflFect.  At  night  the  parallel  on  the  Lower 
Teson  was  extended,  a  sharp  musketry  was  directed  against 
the  great  breach,  and  the  riflemen  of  the  light  division, 
from  their  pits,  picked  off  the  enemy's  gunners. 

The  17th  the  fire  on  both  sides  was  heavy  and  the  wall 
was  beaten  down  in  large  cantles  ;  but  several  of  the  be- 
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siegers'  guns  were  dismounted,  their  batteries  injured,  many 
men  killed,  the  general  of  artiHery  wounded,  and  the  sap 
entirely  ruined.  The  riflemen  in  the  pits  were  overpowered 
with  grape,  yet  towards  evening  recovered  the  upper  hand ; 
the  French  could  then  only  fire  from  distant  embrasures, 
and  in  the  night  a  new  battery  against  the  lesser  breach 
was  armed,  and  that  on  the  Lower  Teson  raised  to  afford 
mcMre  cover. 

On  the  18th  the  besiegers'  fire  being  resumed  with  great 
violence  a  turret  was  shaken  at  the  small  breach,  and  the 
large  breach  became  practicable  in  the  middle  ;  the  enemy 
commenced  retrenching  it  and  the  sap  made  no  progress, 
the  engineer  was  badly  wounded,  and  a  twenty-four  pounder, 
bursting,  killed  several  men.  In  the  night  the  battery  on 
the  Lower  Teson  was  improved,  and  a  field-piece  and 
howitzer  from  thence  played  on  the  great  breach  to  destroy 
the  retrenchments. 

On  the  19th  both  breaches  became  practicable,  the 
assault  was  ordered,  the  battering-guns  were  turned  against 
the  artillery  of  the  ramparts,  and  the  order  of  att^tck  ter- 
minated with  these  remarkable  words,  ''  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
must  be  stormed  this  eteninff," — "  We  wili  do  it"  was  the 
soldiers'  comment. 

For  the  storm  the  third  and  light  divisions  and  Pack's 
Portuguese  were  organized  in  four  parts. 

1^.  Right  (Utack.  On  the  extreme  right,  troops  posted 
in  some  houses  beyond  the  bridge  were  to  cross  the  river 
and  escalade  an  outwork  in  front  of  the  castle,  where  there 
was  no  ditch  but  where  two  guns  commanded  the  junction 
of  the  counterscarp.  On  their  Idt,  two  raiments,  assem- 
bled behind  the  convent  of  Santa  Cruz  w^th  a  third  in 
reserve,  were  to  enter  the  ditch  at  the  extremity  of  the 
counterscarp,  escalade  the  fausse-braye,  and  scour  it  on 
their  left  as  far  as  the  great  breach. 

2**.  Great  breach.     One  hundred  and  eighty  men  carry- 
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ing  hay-bags  were  to  move  out  of  the  second  parallel,  fol- 
lowed by  a  storming  part^  and  supported  by  Mackinnon  s 
brigade  of  the  third  division. 

3**.  Left  attach  The  light  division,  assembled  behind 
the  convent  of  Francisco,  was  to  send  three  rifle  companies 
to  scour  the  fausse-braye  on  the  right.  At  the  same  time 
a  storming  party,  preceded  by  men  carrying  hay-sacks  and 
followed  by  the  division,  was  to  assault  the  small  breach, 
detaching  men,  when  the  fausse-braye  should  be  passed,  to 
their  right  to  assist  the  main  assault,  to  the  left  to  force  a 
passage  at  the  Salamanca  gate. 

4^  Fahe  attach  This  was  an  escalade  to  be  attempted 
by  Pack's  Portuguese  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  town. 

The  right  attack  was  conducted  by  Colonel  O'Toole. 
Five  hundred  volunteers  under  Major  Manners,  with  a 
forlorn  hope  under  Lieut.  Mackie,  composed  the  storming 
party  of  the  third  division.  Three  hundred  volunteers  led 
by  Major  George  Napier,*  with  a  forlorn  hope  under  Lieu- 
tenant Gurwood,  composed  the  storming  party  of  the  light 
division. 

The  deserters,  of  which  there  were  many,  had  told  the 
governor  the  light  division  had  come  out  of  its  turn,  and 
it  must  be  to  storm,  yet  he  took  little  heed,  and  all  the 
troops  reached  their  posts  without  seeming  to  attract  atten- 
tion ;  but  before  the  signal  was  given,  and  while  Wellington, 
who  in  person  had  pointed  out  the  lesser  breach  to  Major 
Napier,  was  still  on  the  ground,  the  attack  at  the  right 
commenced  and  was  instantly  taken  up  along  the  whole 
line.  The  space  between  the  trenches  and  the  ditch  was 
then  suddenly  covered  with  soldiers  and  ravaged  by  a  tem- 
pest of  grape  from  the  ramparts ;  for  though  the  storming 
parties  in  the  centre  jumped  out  of  the  parallel  when  the 
first  shout  arose,  so  rapid  were  the  troops  on  their  right, 
that  before  they  could  reach  the  ditch,  Kidge,  Dunkin,  and 

*  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  G.  Napier. 
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Campbell,  with  the  5th,  77th,  and  94th  regiments  had 
already  scoured  the  fausse-braye^  and  pushed  up  the  great 
breach  amidst  bursting  shells  the  whistling  of  grape  and 
musketry  and  the  shrill  cries  of  the  French,  who  were 
driven  fighting  behind  the  inner  retrenchments.  There 
they  rallied  and,  aided  by  musketry  from  the  houses,  made 
hard  battle  for  their  post ;  none  would  go  back  on  either 
side ;  yet  the  British  could  not  get  forward,  and  the  bodies 
of  men  and  officers,  fsJling  in  heaps,  choked  up  the  pas- 
sage, which  from  minute  to  minute  was  raked  with  grape 
by  two  guns  flanking  the  breach  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
yards ;  yet  striving  and  trampling  alike  upon  dead  and 
wounded  these  brave  men  maintained  the  combat. 

Meanwhile  the  stormers  of  the  light  division,  who  had 
three  hundred  yards  of  ground  to  clear,  would  not  wait  for 
the  hay-bags,  and  with  extraordinary  swiftness  running  to 
the  crest  of  the  glacis  jumped  down  the  scarp,  a  depth  of 
eleven  feet,  and  rushed  up  the  fausse-braye  under  a 
smashing  discharge  of  grape  and  musketry.  The  ditch 
was  dark  and  intricate,  and  the  forlorn  hope  inclined  to  the 
left  while  the  stormers  went  straight  to  the  breach,  which 
was  so  narrow  at  top  that  a  gun  placed  across  nearly 
barred  the  opening ;  then  the  forlorn  hope  rejoined,  and  the 
whole  rushed  up,  yet  the  head  was  forcibly  contract^  as 
the  ascent  narrowed  and  staggered  under  the  .fire.  With 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  the  men  snapped  their 
muskets  though  they  had  not  been  allowed  to  load,  and 
Napier,  hiJ%rm  shattered  by  a  grape-shot,  went  down,  but, 
in  falling  called  aloud  to  use  the  bayonet,  while  the  un- 
wounded  officers  instantly  and  simultaneously  sprung  to 
the  front :  the  impulse  of  victory  was  thus  given  and  with 
a  fririous  shout  the  breach  was  carried.  The  supporting 
regiments,  coining  up  abreast,  then  gained  the  rampart,  the 
52nd  wheeled  to  the  left,  the  43rd  to  the  right,  and  the 
place  was  won.  During  this  contest,  which  lasted  about 
ten  minutes,  the  fighting  at  the  great  breach  was  unabated ; 
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but  when  the  etonnars  and  the  43rd  poured  along  the 
tampart  towards  that  quarter  the  French  wayered,  three 
of  their  expense  magaiines  exploded,  and  the  third  division 
with  a  mighty  eflTort  broke  through  the  retrendiments.  The 
garrison  fought  awhile  in  the  streets  indeed,  but  finally  fled 
to  the  castle,  where  the  govamor  surrendered. 

Now  plunging  into  the  town  from  ail  quarters  and 
throwing  ofif  all  discipline  the  troops  committed  frightful 
excesses ;  houses  were  soon  in  flames,  the  soldiers  menaced 
their  officers  and  shot  each  other,  intoxication  increased 
the  tumult  to  absolute  madness,  Mid  a  fire  being  wil&dly 
lighted  in  the  middle  of  the  great  magazine,  the  town 
would  have  been  blown  to  atoms  but  for  the  energetic 
coolness  of  some  officers  and  a  few  soldiers  who  stiU  pre- 
served their  senses.  To  excuse  these  excesses  it  was  said, 
"  the  soldiers  were  not  to  be  controlled/'  Colonel  M^^Leod 
of  the  43rd,  a  young  man  of  a  noble  and  energetic  spirit, 
proved  the  contrary.  He  placed  guards  at  the  breach 
and  constrained  his  men  to  keep  their  ranks  for  a  long 
time;  but  as  no  organized  efforts  were  made  by  higher 
authorities  and  the  example  was  not  followed,  the  raiment 
dissolved  by  d^rees  in  the  genetat  disorder. 

Three  hundred  French  fell,  fifteen  hundred  were  made 
prisoners,  and  immense  stores  of  ammunition  with  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  including  the  battering- 
train  of  Marmont's  army,  were  captured.  The  loss  <^  the 
allies  was  twelve  hundred  soldiers  and  ninety  officers,  of 
which  six  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  sixty  offiftrs  had  been 
slain  or  hurt  at  the  breaches.  General  Graufurd  and 
General  Mackinnon,  the  former  a  person  of  great  ability, 
were  killed,  and  with  them  died  many  gallant  men  ;  amongst 
others  a  captain  of  the  45th,  of  whom  it  has  been  felici- 
tously said,  that  ''  three  generals  and  seventy  other  officers 
had  &llen,  yet  the  soldiers  fresh  fix>m  the  strife  only  talked 
of  Hardyman."  General  Vandideur,  commanding  the  light 
division  afier  Graufurd  fell,  was  badly  wounded ;  so  was 
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Colonel  Colbome,  and  a  crowd  of  inferior  rank,  and  un- 
happily the  slaughter  did  not  end  ¥rith  the  storm ;  for  as 
the  prisoners  and  their  escort  were  marching  out  by  the 
breach,  an  accidental  explosion  killed  numbers  of  bo^ 

This  siege  lasted  only  twelve  days,  half  the  time  origin 
nally  calculated,  yet  from  the  inexperience  of  engineers 
and  soldiers,  and  the  extraordinarily  heavy  fire  of  the  place, 
the  works  were  rather  slowly  executed.  The  cold  also  im- 
peded the  labourers,  yet  with  less  severe  frost  the  trenches 
would  have  been  overflowed,  because  in  open  weather  the 
water  rises  everywhere  to  within  six  inches  of  the  sur&oe. 
The  greatest  impediment  was  the  badness  of  the  cutting- 
tools  furnished  from  the  storekeeper-general's  office  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  profits  of  the  contractor  seemed  to  be  the  only 
thing  respected ;  the  engineers  eagerly  sought  for  French 
cutlery,  because  the  English  was  useless ! 

Marmont  heard  of  the  si^  the  15th  and  made  great 
efforts  to  collect  his  forces  at  Salamanca.  The  26th  he 
heard  of  its  fieJl  and  retired  to  Valladolid ;  thus  harassing 
his  men  by  winter  marches.  Had  he  remained  between 
Salamanca  and  Rodrigo  ¥rith  strong  advanced  guards  he 
would  have  recovered  the  place;  for  on  the  28th  the 
Agneda  flooded  two  feet  over  the  stone  bridge  and  carried 
away  the  allies'  trestle-bridge.  The  army  was  then  on  the 
left  bank^  tiie  breaches  not  closed,  and  no  resistance 
could  be  offered.  The  greatest  captains  are  the  very  slaves 
of  fortune. 


When  Ciudad  Rodrigo  fell  Wellington's  eyes  were 
turned  towards  Badajos.  He  desired  to  invest  it  again 
early  in  March,  because  the  flooding  of  the  rivers  in  Beita, 
from  the  periodical  rains,  would  then  render  a  French  in- 
cursion into  Portugal  difficult,  enable  him  to  canry  nearly 
all  his  forces  to  the  si^,  and  impede  the  junction  of  Soult 
and  Marmont  in  Estremadura.     Many  obstacles  arose. 
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some  military  some  political,  some  from  the  perverseness  of 
coadjutors  and  the  errors  of  subordinates ;  yet  on  the  5th 
of  Ma;rch  the  troops  were  well  on  their  way  towards  the 
Tagus,  and  then  the  English  general,  who  had  remained  on 
the  Goa  to  the  last  moment  that  he  might  not  awaken 
the  enemy's  suspicions,  gave  up  Rodrigo  to  Castanos  and 
departed  for  Elvas. 

Victor  Alton's  cavalry  was  left  on  the  Teltes  in  advance 
of  the  Agueda  to  mask  the  movements,  but  Marmont  was 
unable  to  measure  his  adversary's  talent  or  fathom  his  de- 
signs. He  had  again  spread  his  army  far  and  ¥ride, 
appeared  to  expect  no  further  winter  operations,  and 
having  lost  all  his  secret  friends  and  emissaries  at  Giudad 
Bodrigo,  where  they  had  been  discovered  and  put  to  death 
by  Carlos  d'Espana  with  an  overstrained  severity  that  gave 
general  disgust,  knew  nothing  of  the  allies'  march  to  the 
Tagus.  On  the  other  hand  the  projected  siege  was  by  the 
incredibly  vexatious  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  R^ency 
delayed  ten  days  and  thrown  into  the  violent  equinoctial 
rains,  which  greatly  augmented  the  difficulties.  It  was  in 
vain  Wellington  threatened,  remonstrated,  and  wasted  his 
mental  powers  to  devise  remedies  for  those  evils  and  to 
impart  energy  and  good  faith  to  that  extraordinary  govern- 
ment. Insolent  anger,  falsehood  or  stolid  indifference  in 
all  functionaries,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  met  him  at 
every  turn,  and  the  responsibility  even  in  small  matters 
became  too  onerous  for  subordinate  officers;  he  was 
compelled  to  arrange  every  detail  of  service  himself  with 
the  native  authorities.  His  iron  strength  of  body  and 
mind  were  thus  strained  until  all  men  wondered  how  they 
resisted ;  and  indeed  he  did  fall  sick,  but  recovered  after  a 
few  days. 

On  the  15th  of  March  pontoons  were  laid  over  the 
Guadiana  four  miles  from  Elvas,  where  the  current  was 
dull,  and  two  large  Spanish  boats  were  arranged  as  flying- 
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bridges.  The  16th  Beresford  crossed  that  river  to  invest 
Badajos  with  fifteen  thousand  men. 

Soult  was  then  before  Cadiz,  but  Drouet  and  Darricau 
were  with  ten  thousand  men  in  Estremadura ;  wherefore 
General  Graham  marched  with  three  divisions  of  infantry 
and  two  brigades  of  cavaLry  upon  Llerena,  while  Hill 
moved  by  Merida  upon  Almendralejos.  These  covering 
corps  were  together  thirty  thousand  strong,  five  thousand 
being  cavalry,  and  the  whole  army  presented  fifty-one 
thousand  sabres  and  bayonets,  of  which  twenty  thousand 
were  Portuguese.  Castanos  had  gone  to  Gallicia,  and  the 
fifth  Spanish  army,  under  MoriUo  and  Penne  Villemur,  four 
thousand  strong,  passed  down  the  Portuguese  frontier  to 
the  Lower  Guadiana,  intending  to  fall  on  Seville  when 
Soult  should  march  to  succour  Badajos. 

As  the  allies  advanced  Drouet  moved  by  his  right 
towards  Medellin,  to  maintain  the  communication  ¥rith 
Marmont  by  Truxillo.  Hill  and  Graham  then  halted,  the 
latter  at  Za&a,  having  Slade's  cavalry  in  firont.  Marmont 
meanwhile  recalled  his  sixth  division  from  Talavera  to 
Castile,  and  four  other  divisions  and  his  cavalry,  quar- 
tered at  Toledo,  marched  over  the  Guadarama  towards 
ValladoUd. 

It  was  therefore  manifest  that  he  would  not  act  this  time 
in  conjunction  with  Soult. 

THIRD   ENGLISH  SIEQE   OF  BADAJOS. 

Badajos  stands  between  the  Rivillas  a  small  stream,  and 
the  Guadiana  a  noble  river  five  hundred  yards  broad. 
From  the  angle  formed  by  their  confluence  the  town  spread 
out  like  a  &n,  having  eight  regular  bastions  and  curtains 
with  good  counterscarps  covered  way  and  glacis. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  rivers,  the  Bivillas  being  there 
for  a  short  distance  deep  and  wide,  was  a  rock  one  hundred 
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feet  high,  crowned  with  an  old  castle,  the  ascent  to  which 
was  not  steep.  This  was  the  extreme  point  of  defence 
on  the  enemy-s  left,  and  from  thence  to  the  Trinidad  bas- 
tion terminating  this  the  eastern  front  of  resistance,  an 
inundation  protected  the  ramparts,  a  short  interval  excepted, 
which  waa  defended  by  an  outwork  beyond  the  stream 
called  the  cunette  of  San  Roqne. 

On  the  enemy's  right  of  San  Boque,  abo  beyond  the 
Sivillas  and  four  hundred  yards  from  the  walls,  another 
outwork  called  the  Picurina  was  constructed  on  an  isolated 
hill,  about  the  same  distance  from  San  Roque  as  the  latter 
was  from  the  castle.  These  two  outworks  had  a  covered 
communication  with  each  other,  and  the  San  Koque  had 
one  with  the  town,  but  the  inundation  cut  the  Picurina  ofif 
from  the  latter  and  it  was  an  inclosed  and  palisadoed 
work. 

The  southern  front,  the  longest,  was  protected  in  the 
centre  by  a  crown-work,  constructed  on  the  lofty  Sierra  de 
Viento,  the  end  of  which,  at  only  two  hundred  yards,  over- 
looked the  walls.  The  remainder  of  that  front  and  the 
western  front  had  no  outworks. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadiana  there  were  no  houses, 
but  the  twice-besieged  fort  of  San  Christoval,  three  hundred 
feet  square,  stood  there  on  a  rocky  height,  and  from  its 
superior  elevation  looked  into  the  castle,  which  was  exactly 
opposite  to  it  and  consequently  but  five  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant. This  fort  also  commanded  the  works  heading  the 
stone  bridge  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  stream. 

Phillipon's  garrison,  nearly  five  thousand  strong,  was 
composed  of  French,  Hessian,  and  Spanish  troops  in 
Joseph's  service,  and  he  had  since  the  last  si^  made  him- 
self felt  in  every  direction,  scouring  the  country,  defeating 
small  guerilla  bands,  carrying  off  cattle  almost  from  under 
the  guns  of  Elvas  and  Campo  Mayor,  and  pushing  his 
spies  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Lisbon,  and  even  to  Ayamonte,  by 
which  he  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  forces,  material  and 
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personal,  combined  against  his  fortress,  and  prepared  accord^ 
ingly.  He  had  formed  an  interior  retrenchment  at  the 
castle  and  mounted  more  guns  there;  he  had  strengthened 
San  Ghristoyal  on  the  side  before  attacked,  and  made  a 
covered  communication  to  the  bridge-head ;  he  had  con* 
structed  two  rarelins  on  the  south  front,  and  commenced 
a  third  with  counterguards  for  the  bastions.  At  th^ 
eastern  front  he  had  dug  a  cuneHe  at  the  bottom  of  the 
great  ditch,  which  waj9  in  some  parts  filled  with  water. 
The  gorge  of  the  Pardaleras  was  enclosed  and  connected  with 
the  body  of  the  place,  from  whence  it  was  overlooked  by 
powerful  batteries ;  the  glacis  of  the  western  front  was 
mined,  and  the  arch  of  a  bridge  behind  the  San  Roque  wa0 
built  up  to  cause  the  inundation.  The  inhabitants  had 
been  compelled  to  store  food  for  three  months,  send  provi^ 
sions  and  ammunition  had  come  in  on  the  10th  and  16th 
of  February,  yet  the  supply  of  powder  was  inadequate, 
and  there  were  not  many  shells. 

Lord  Wellington  desired  to  assail  the  western  front,  but 
the  engineer  had  not  mortars,  miners,  or  guns  enough,  or 
the  means  of  bringing  up  stores  for  that  attack :  indeed 
the  want  of  transport  had  again  compelled  the  draw- 
ing of  stores  from  Elvas,  to  the  manifest  hazard  of  that 
fortress.  Hence,  here  as  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo  time  was 
paid  for  with  the  loss  of  life,  and  the  crimes  of  politicians 
atoned  for  by  the  blood  of  soldiers. 

It  was  finally  agreed  to  attack  the  bastion  of  Trinidad, 
because  the  counterguard  there  was  unfinished,  and  the 
bastion  could  be  battered  from  the  Picurina.  The  first 
parallel  was  therefore  to  embrace  that  fort,  the  San  Roque 
and  the  eastern  front,  so  as  to  enable  the  counter  batteries 
to  destroy  the  armaments  of  the  southern  fronts  which 
bore  against  the  Picurina  hill.  The  Picurina  was  to  be 
stormed,  and  from  thence  the  Trinidad  and  the  next 
bastion,  called  the  Santa  Maria,  were  to  be  breached ;  the 
guns  were  then  to  be  turned  against  the  connecting  curtain, 
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known  to  be  of  weak  masonry,  to  open  a  third  breach 
whereby  a  storming  party  might  turn  any  retrenchments 
behind  the  other  breaches.  In  this  way  the  inundation 
could  be  aY(Hded.  A  French  deserter  declared,  and  truly, 
that  the  ditch  was  eighteen  feet  deep  at  the  Trinidad,  yet 
Wellington  was  so  confident  that  he  resolved  to  storm  the 
place  there  ¥rithout  blowing  in  the  connterscarp. 

The  battering  train  was  of  fifty-two  pieces,  including 
sixteen  twenty-four-pound  howitzers  for  throwing  shiapnel- 
shells  ;  but  this  species  of  missile,  much  talked  of  at  the 
time,  was  little  prized  by  Lord  Wellington,  who  had 
detected  its  insufficiency,  save  with  large  guns  and  as  a 
common  shell ;  and  partly  to-aroid  expense,  partly  firom  a 
dislike  to  injure  the  inhabitants,  neither  in  this,  nor  in  any 
former  siege  did  he  use  mortars.  Here  indeed  he  could 
not  have  brought  them  up ;  for  the  peasantry,  and  even 
the  ordenan9a  employed  to  move  the  battering  train, 
although  well  paid,  deserted. 

Of  nine  hundred  gunners  present  three  hundred  were 
British,  the  rest  Portuguese ;  there  were  one  hundred  and 
fifty  sappers,  volxmteers  from  the  third  division,  unskilled, 
yet  of  signal  bravery,  and  the  engineer's  park  was  esta- 
blished behind  the  heights  of  St.  Michael  which  fieu^ed  the 
Picurina. 

In  the  night  of  the  17th,  eighteen  hundred  men  broke 
ground  one  hundred  and  sixty  yards  from  the  Picurina. 
A  tempest  stifled  the  soxmd  of  the  pickaxes,  and  a  com- 
munication four  thousand  feet  long,  with  a  parallel  of 
six  hundred  yards,  three  feet  deep  and  three  feet  six 
inches  wide,  was  opened  without  hindrance  ;  but  when  day 
broke  the  Picurina  was  reinforced,  and  a  sharp  musketry, 
interspersed  with  dik;harges  from  some  field-pieces  and 
aided  by  heavy  guns  from  the  body  of  the  place,  was 
directed  on  the  trenches. 

In  the  night  of  the  18th  two  batteries  were  traced,  the 
parallel  prolonged  and  the  previous  works  improved ;  but 
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the  garrison  raised  the  parapets  of  the  Picurina,  lined  the 
top  of  the  covered  way  with  sand-bags,  and  planted  mus- 
keteers to  gall  the  men  in  the  trenches. 

The  19th,  secret  notice  of  a  sally  being  receired, 
the  guards  were  reinforced ;  nevertheless,  at  one  p'clock 
some  cavalry  came  out  by  the  Talavera  gate,  and  thirteen 
hundred  infantry  under  General  Vielland,  second  in  com- 
mand, filed  unobserved  into  the  communication  between  the 
Picurina  and  San  Roque ;  one  hundred  men  were  also 
ready  in  the  former,  and  all  these  troops,  jumping  out  at 
once,  drove  the  workmen  off  and  began  to  demolish  the 
parallel.  Previous  to  this  outbreak  the  French  cavalry 
had  commenced  a  sham  fight  on  the  right  of  the  trenches, 
when  the  smaller  party,  pretending  to  fly  toward  the  be- 
siegers, answered  Portuguese  to  the  challenge  of  the  pic- 
quets,  and  were  allowed  to  pass.  Elated  by  their  stratagem, 
they  galloped  to  the  engineers'  park,  a  thousand  yards  in 
rear,  where  they  killed  some  men,  but  succour  came,  and 
the  troops  at  the  parallel,  having  rallied  on  the  relief,  beat 
the  infantry  back  along  the  firont  of  the  ramparts  even  to 
the  castle. 

In  this  fight  the  besi^ed  lost  three  hundred  men  and 
officers,  the  besiegers  one  hundred  and  fifty  ;  but  the  chief 
engineer,  Fletcher,  was  badly  wounded,  and  several  hundred 
intrenching  tools  were  carried  off;  Phillipon  had  promised 
a  high  price  for  each,  which  turned  out  ill,  for  the  soldiers, 
instead  of  pursuing  briskly  dispersed  to  gather  the  tools. 
After  the  action  a  squadron  of  dragoons  and  six  field- 
pieces  were  placed  behind  the  St.  Michael  ridge,  and  a  sig- 
nal-post was  established  on  a  neighbouring  mountain,  called 
the  Sierra  de  Viento,  to  give  notice  of  the  enemy's  motions. 

The  weather  continued  wet  and  boisterous,  making  the 
labour  very  severe,  yet  in  the  night  of  the  19th  the 
parallel  was  opened  on  its  whole  length  ;  the  20th  it  was 
enlarged,  and  though  the  rain,  flooding  the  trenches, 
greatly  impeded  progress,  the  work  was  extended  to  the 
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left.  Three  counter-batteries  were  then  commenced  in  its 
rear,  because  the  ground  was  too  soft  in  front  to  sustain  the 
'guns,  and  the  San  Roque  was  within  three  hundred  yards ; 
hence,  the  parallel,  eighteen  hundred  yards  long,  being  only 
guarded  by  fourteen  hundred  men,  a  few  bold  soldiers 
might  by  a  sudden  rush  haye  spiked  the  guns  in  front  of 
the  trench. 

A  slight  sally  was  this  day  repulsed,  and  a  shoulder  was 
giTen  to  the  right  of  the  parallel  to  cover  that  flank,  in 
good  time,  for  next  day  two  field-pieces  placed  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Guadiana,  tried  to  rake  the  trenches  and  were 
baffled  by  this  shoulder.  Indications  of  a  similar  design 
against  the  left  flank,  from  the  Pardaleras  hiU,  were  then 
observed,  and  three  hundred  men  with  two  guns  were 
posted  on  that  side  in  some  broken  ground. 

In  the  night,  though  the  works  went  on,  rain  again  im- 
peded progress,  and  the  besi^ers,  failing  to  drain  the  lower 
parts  of  the  parallel  by  cuts,  made  an  artificial  bottom  of 
sand-bags.  On  the  other  hand  the  besieged,  thinking  the 
curtain  adjoining  the  castle  was  the  object  of  attack,  threw 
up  earth  in  front  and  removed  the  houses  behind ;  they 
also  made  a  covered  communication  from  the  Trinidad  gate 
to  the  San  Boque,  to  take  this  supposed  attack  in  reverse, 
and  as  the  labour  of  digging  was  great,  hung  up  brown 
cloth  which  appeared  like  earth ;  an  ingenious  expedient 
by  which  they  passed  unseen  between  those  points. 

Vauban's  maxim,  that  a  perfect  investment  is  the  first 
requisite  in  a  siege,  had  been  neglected  to  spare  labour,  yet 
the  great  master's  art  was  soon  vindicated  by  his  country- 
man. Phillipon,  finding  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadiana 
free,  made  a  battery  in  the  night  for  three  field-pieces, 
which  at  daylight  raked  the  trenches,  the  shots  sweeping 
the  parallel  destructively ;  the  loss  was  great  and  would 
have  been  greater  but  for  the  soft  ground,  which  prevented 
the  touch  and  bound  of  the  bullets.  Orders  were  therefore 
sent  to  the  fifih  division^  then  at  Campo  Mayor,  to  invest 
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the  place  on  the  other  bank,  but  those  troope  were  distant 
and  mirfortuneB  accumulated.  Heavy  rain  fiUed  the 
trenches,  the  Ouadiana  ran  the  fixed  bridge  under  water, 
sunk  twelve  pontoons,  and  broke  the  tackle  of  the  flying 
bridges ;  the  provisions  of  the  army  could  not  be  brought 
over,  the  battering-guns  and  ammunition  were  still  on  the 
right  bank,  and  the  si^  was  9n  the  point  of  being  raised. 
In  a  few  days  however  the  river  subsided,  some  Portuguese 
craft  were  brought  up  to  form  anoth^  flying  bridge,  the 
pontoons  saved  were  employed  as  row-boats,  and  the  com- 
munication thus  secured  for  the  rest  of  the  si^. 

On  the  23rd  rain  again  filled  the  trenches,  the  works 
crumbled  and  the  attack  was  entirely  suspended.  Next 
day  the  fifth  division  invested  the  place  on  the  right  bank, 
the  weatJi^  cleared,  and  the  batteries,  armed  with  twenty- 
one  guns  and  seven  five-Mid-a-half-inch  howitzers,  opened 
on  the  25th,  but  were  so  vigorously  answered,  that  one 
howitzer  was  dismount^  and  several  artillery  and  engineer 
officers  killed.  Nevertheless  the  San  Boque  was  silenced, 
the  garrison  of  the  Picurina  so  galled  by  marksmen  that 
none  dared  look  over  the  parapet,  and  as  the  external 
appearance  of  that  fort  did  not  indicate  much  strength 
General  Kempt  was  charged  to  assault  it  in  the  night. 

This  outward  seeming  of  the  Picurina  was  fidlacious :  it 
was  very  strong.  The  fironts  were  well  covered  by  the 
glacis,  the  flanks  deep,  the  rampart,  fourteen  feet  perpen-* 
dicular  firom  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  was  guarded  with 
slanting  pales  above,  and  firom  thence  to  the  top  was  an 
earthen  slope  of  sixteen  feet.  A  few  palings  had  been 
knocked  off  at  the  covered  way,  and  the  parapet,  slightly 
damaged,  was  rq)aired  with  sand-bags,  but  the  ditch  waa 
deep,  narrow  at  the  bottom,  and  flanked  by  four  splinter- 
proof  casemates.  Seven  guns  were  mounted.  The  entrance 
in  the  rear  was  protected  with  three  rows  of  thick  paling, 
the  garrison  was  above  two  hundred  strong,  and  evefj  man 
had  two  muskets ;  the  top  of  the  rampart  was  garnished 
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with  loaded  shells,  a  retrenched  goard-honse  formed  a 
second  internal  defence,  and  small  mines,  with  a  loopholed 
gallery  under  the  counterscarp  to  take  the  assailants  in 
rear,  were  began  but  not  finished. 

Five  hundred  men  of  the  third  division  assembled  for 
the  attack.  Two  hundred  under  Major  Rudd  were  to 
turn  the  fort  on  the  left,  an  equal  force  under  Major 
Shaw  to  turn  it  by  the  right,  each  being  to  detach  half 
their  force  to  seize  the  communication  with  San  Roque 
and  intercept  succour  coming  from  the  town.  The  re- 
mainder were  to  attack  Picurina  by  the  gorge,  leaving 
one  hundred  under  Captain  Powis  as  a  reserve.  The  en- 
gineers, Holloway,  Stanway,  and  Gips,  with  twenty-four 
sappers  bearing  hatchets  and  ladders,  guided  these  columns, 
and  fifty  men  of  the  light  division,  likewise  provided  with 
axes,  were  to  move  out  of  the  trenches  at  the  moment  of 
attack. 

ASSAULT   OP   PICURINA. 

The  night  was  fine  and  the  stormers  quickly  reached 
the  fort,  which  black  and  silent  before  then  seemed 
a  mass  of  fire,  under  which  the  stormers  run  up  to  the 
palisades  in  rear  and  endeavoured  to  break  through;  the  de- 
structive musketry  and  thickness  of  the  pales  rendered 
their  efforts  nugatory,  wherefore,  turning  against  the  sides  of 
the  work  they  strove  to  get  in  there,  but  the  depth  of  the 
ditch  and  the  slanting  stakes  at  the  top  of  the  brickwork 
again  baffled  them. 

At  this  time,  the  French  shooting  fast  and  dangerously, 
the  crisis  appeared  so  imminent  that  Kempt  sent  the  re- 
serve headlong  against  the  firont.  The  fight  was  thus  sup- 
ported and  the  carnage  terrible.  A  battalion  which  came 
from  the  town  to  succour  the  fort  was  beaten  back  by 
the  men  in  the  communication,  the  guns  from  the  town 
and  castle  then  opened,  the  guard  of  the  trenches  replied 
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with  musketry,  rockets  were  thrown  up  by  the  besi^ed, 
and  the  shrill  sound  of  alarm-bells  mixing  ¥rith  the  shouts 
of  the  combatants  increased  the  tumult.  Still  the  Picurina 
sent  out  streams  of  fire,  by  the  light  of  which  dark  figures 
were  seen  furiously  struggling  on  the  ramparts  ;  for  Powis 
had  escaladed  in  firont  where  the  artillery  had  broken  the 
pales,  and  the  other  assailants,  throwing  their  ladders  in 
the  manner  of  bridges  firom  the  brink  of  the  ditch  to  the 
slanting  stakes,  thus  passed,  and  all  were  fighting  hand  to 
hand  with  the  enemy.  Meanwhile  the  axe-men  of  the 
light  division,  compassing  the  fort  like  prowling  wolves, 
discovered  the  gate,  and  hewing  it  down  broke  in  by 
the  rear.  Nevertheless  the  struggle  continued.  Powis, 
Holloway,  Gips,  and  Gates  fell  wounded  on  or  beyond  the 
rampart,  Nixon  of  the  52nd  was  shot  two  yards  within 
the  gate,  Shaw,  Rudd,  and  nearly  all  the  other  officers  of 
the  79th  had  fallen  outside,  and  it  was  not  until  half  the 
garrison  were  killed,  that  Gaspar  Thiery,  the  commandant, 
surrendered  with  eighty-six  men,  while  others,  not  many, 
rushing  out  of  the  gate  endeavoured  to  cross  the  inxmdation 
and  were  drowned. 

Phillipon  had  thought  to  delay  the  siege  five  or  six  days 
by  the  resistance  of  Picurina,  and  one  day  later  this  would 
have  happened ;  for  the  mines  and  loop-holed  gallery  in 
the  counterscarp  would  have  been  completed,  and  the 
work  was  too  well  covered  by  the  glacid  to  be  quickly 
ruined  by  fire.  His  calculations  were  baffled  by  this  heroic 
assault,  which,  lasting  only  an  hour,  cost  four  officers  and 
fifty  men  killed,  fifteen  officers  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men  wounded  ;  and  so  vehement  was  the  fight  throughout, 
that  the  garrison  forgot  or  had  no  time  to  roll  over  the 
shells  and  combustibles  on  the  ramparts.  Phillipon  did 
not  conceal  the  danger  accruing  to  Badajos  firom  the  loss 
of  the  Picurina,  but  he  stimulated  his  soldiers'  courage, 
by  calling  to  their  recollection,  how  infinitely  worse  than 
death  it  was  to  be  the  inmate  of  an  English  hulk — ^an 
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ippeal  which  must  have  been  deeply  felt,  for  the  annalB  of 
eiYiliiod  niitioiui  ftimish  nothing  more  inhuman  towards 
captirci  of  war  than  the  priaon-Bhipe  of  England. 

When  Pioorina  wai  taken  three  battalions  adyanced  to 
tecure  it)  and  though  a  great  tnnnoil  and  firing  firom  the 
town  continued  until  midnight,  a  lodgment  in  the  works 
and  communication  witli  the  first  parallel  were  established ; 
the  wccnd  parallel  was  also  begun,  but  at  da^i^t  the 
Ifdoubt  was  oTsrwhelmed  with  fire,  no  troops  could  remain 
attd  the  h^dgment  was  deitroted.  In  the  CTenii^  the  8a[^wni 
eft<t<d  another  lodgment  on  the  flanks^  the  second  pmlld 
was  th<ii  opened  in  its  whole  length,  and  next  day  the 
tSMuter-baHeriei  <m  the  right  of  Picarina  exchanged  m 
tiftorMis  <iM>  with  the  town. 

In  the  night  of  the  t!7th  thn^e  bneachintr-batt^es  were 
ITM^  out  The  fii^U  WtwxHcn  the  Picurina  and  the  inun- 
4atien.  ^^  hrc^lt  the  i^t  &oe  of  the  Trinidad.  The 
s(<y«nd.  «VA  the  IHcnrinas  !<>  hneaeii  the  Santa  Maria.  The 
tiii^fL  vm  II  fiv4oinpe4  Uno  ef  the  frrait  anaclced.  ocoitained 
ttnty^  ^ni|w>ci  hewitiKTS  to  ^<iMir  the  ditich  and  pKTmt 
tKe  ciOTj^oin  mvctinc  in  it  :  for  Philli^wn,  hsTinc  now 
^is(y^vet^  the  true  line  oi  i^tfuk.  was  ndfonc  the  cdanter* 
gwffd  <4  the  Trinidad.  a3>d  the  impcrfon  rsTdin.  At 
jh^hroak  the^  woti^  h(«inc  w^l  fomi^iied  with  cahoma 
tAid  f«a9M)-hafr^  w<trr  lined  mith  TnnsJcc^iwn;.  irh<.  sercrehr 
giJled  the  wM.inen  e<inTi)fy<^  on  the  hitmchinc4Aneries. 
The  artilk^rr  |«nK*w  wa$  Kri«ik  <«  Wh  $ddeR.  Two  of 
die  hemper^  fruns  were  dkmK«iin%ed.  the  |!ahioiis  plaoed 
in  fwnt  ot  the  hal:teries  te  yiror<^  the  warirmcai  ws>^ 
VnM^ed  e«rer.  and  the  mii^<«r>  hecame  sr-  dcsOTuccive 
the  men  weie  mithdmmT^  tr-  thw>w  tiT>  earth  from  the 
fwnde. 

1ti  the  nich:  of  the  llTth  the  MKv^n<rl  nanJlci  w«t 
esim>decl  oti  the  rUrht.  t<.  m^^  hatteriop  a^irain:*!  Sari  fieone 
•M  the  dani  whi<^  heU^  nr^  tiw  inundatiiH).  »n«  u^  famhch 
tiK  <«!tuii  hshind ;  Km  the  |r^^^tn^  wufi  hai^.  the  vimn 
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fihone  brightly,  the  labourers  were  quite  exposed  and  the 
work  was  relinquished. 

On  the  28th  the  screen  of  gabions  before  the  batteries 
was  restored,  the  workmen  resumed  their  labours  outside 
and  the  parallel  was  improved.  The  besieged  then  with- 
drew their  guns  from  San  Boque,  yet  their  marksmen  still 
shot  from  thence  with  great  exactness,  and  the  plunging 
fire  from  the  castle  dismounted  two  howitzers  in  one  of  the 
counter-batteries.  During  the  night  the  French  observed 
the  tracing-string  marking  the  direction  of  the  sap  in 
front  of  San  Roque,  and  a  daring  fellow,  creeping  out  be- 
before  the  workmen  arrived,  brought  it  in  the  line  of  the 
castle  fire,  whereby  some  loss  was  sustained. 

In  the  night  the  howitzer  battery  was  re-armed  with 
twenty-four-pounders  to  play  on  the  San  Boque,  and  a 
new  breaching-battery  was  traced  on  the  site  of  the  Picu- 
rina  ;  the  second  parallel  was  extended  by  sap,  and  a  trench 
was  digged  for  riflemen  in  firont  of  the  batteries. 

The  29th  a  slight  sally  made  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  was  repulsed  by  the  Portuguese ;  but  the  sap  at  San 
Boque  was  ruined  by  the  enemy's  fire,  and  the  besieged 
continued  to  raise  the  counter-guard  and  ravelin  of  the 
Trinidad  and  strengthen  the  front  attacked.  The  besi^rs 
armed  two  batteries  with  eighteen-pounders,  which  opened 
next  day  against  Santa  Maria,  yet  with  little  effect,  and 
the  explosion  of  an  expense-magazine  killed  many  men. 

While  the  siege  was  thus  proceeding,  Soult,  having 
little  fear  for  the  town  but  expecting  a  great  battle,  was 
carefully  organizing  a  powerful  force  to  unite  with  Drouet 
and  Daricau.  Those  generals  had  endeavoured  to  hold  the 
district  of  La  Serena  and  keep  open  the  communication 
with  Marmont  by  Medellin  and  Truxillo,  but  Graham 
and  Hill  forced  them  into  the  Morena,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  country  Morillo  and  Penne-Villemur  descended 
to  the  lower  Guadiana,  to  fall  on  Seville  when  Soult  should 
advance.     Nor  were  there  wanting  other  combinations  to 
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embarrass  and  delay  that  marshal.  In  February,  a  Spa- 
nish army  had  assembled  in  the  Eonda  to  fall  on  Seville 
from  that  side  also,  which  compelled  Soult  to  send  troops 
there,  and  fatally  delayed  his  march  to  Estremadora. 
Marmont  was  however  concentrating  his  army  in  the 
Salamanca  country,  and  it  was  romonred  he  meant  to 
attack  Giudad  Bodrigo.  This  disquieted  Wellington  :  for 
though  Marmont  had  no  battering-train  the  Spanish 
generals  and  engineers  neglected  the  repairs  of  the  place, 
and  had  not  even  brought  up  from  St.  Joa  de  Pesquiera 
provisions  which  he  had  given  to  them.  The  fortress 
therefore  had  only  thirty  days'  supply  and  Almeida  was  in 
as  bad  a  state. 

On  the  30th,  it  being  known  that  Soult  was  advancing 
from  Cordova,  the  fifth  division  was  brought  over  the 
Guadiana  as  a  reserve  to  the  covering  army,  leaving  a 
Portuguese  brigade  with  some  cavalry  of  the  same  nation 
to  maintain  the  investment  on  the  right  bank.  The  siege 
was  then  urged  on,  forty-eight  pieces  of  artillery  being  in 
constant  play  and  the  sap  against  San  Roque  advancing : 
the  French  fire  was  however  destructive,  and  their  progress 
in  strengthening  the  front  attacked  was  visible. 

On  the  1st  of  April  the  sap  was  pushed  close  to  San 
Roque,  the  Trinidad  bastion  crumbled  under  the  stroke  of 
the  bullet,  and  the  flank  of  the  Santa  Maria,  which  was 
casemated,  also  began  to  yield.  Next  day  the  face  of  the 
Trinidad  was  broken,  but  the  Santa  Maria  casemates  being 
laid  open  the  bullets  were  lost  in  their  cavities,  and  Phil- 
lipon  commenced  a  retrenchment  to  cut  off  the  whole  of 
the  attacked  front  from  the  town. 

In  the  night  a  new  battery  against  San  Roque  being 
armed,  two  oflScers  with  some  sappers  glided  behind  that 
outwork,  gagged  the  sentinel,  placed  powder-barrels  and  a 
match  against  the  dam  of  the  inundation  and  retired  un- 
discovered. The  explosion  did  not  destroy  the  dam,  the 
inundation  remained  and  the  sap  made  no  progress  because 
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of  the  French  musketeers  ;  for  though  the  besi^ers'  marks- 
men slew  many,  reinforcements  were  sent  across  the  inun- 
dation by  means  of  a  raft  with  parapets,  and  men  also 
passed  by  the  cloth  communication  from  the  Trinidad. 
The  crisis  of  the  siege  was  now  approaching  rapidly.  The 
breaches  were  nearly  practicable,  Soult  had  eflFected  his 
junction  with  Drouet  and  Daricau,  and  Wellington,  who 
had  not  sufficient  force  to  assault  the  place  and  give  battle 
at  the  same  time,  resolved  to  leave  two  divisions  in  the 
trenches  and  fight  at  Albuera.  In  this  view  Graham  fell 
back  towards  that  place,  and  Hill,  destroying  the  bridge  at 
Merida,  marched  to  Talavera  Beal. 

Time  was  now,  as  in  war  it  always  is,  a  great  object,  and 
the  anxiety  on  both  sides  redoubled.  Soult  was  however 
still  at  Llerena  when,  the  breaches  being  declared  prac- 
ticable, the  assault  was  ordered  for  that  evening,  and 
Leith's  division  recalled  to  the  si^e  ;  but  a  careful  per- 
sonal examination  caused  doubt,  and  Wellington  delayed 
the  storm,  until  a  third  breach,  as  originally  projected, 
should  be  formed  in  the  curtain  between  Trinidad  and  Maria. 
This  could  not  be  commenced  before  morning,  and  during 
the  night  the  French  workmen  laboured  assiduously  at 
their  retrenchments,  regardless  of  the  showers  of  grape  with 
which  the  batteries  scoured  the  ditch  and  the  breacL  On 
the  6th  all  the  batteries  were  turned  against  the  cur- 
tain, the  bad  masonry  crumbled  rapidly  away,  in  two  hours 
a  yawning  breach  appeared  and  Wellington  renewed  his 
order  for  the  assault  Eagerly  then  the  soldiers  got  ready 
for  a  combat,  so  fiercely  fought,  so  terribly  won,  so  dreadful 
in  all  its  circumstances,  that  posterity  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  credit  the  tale,  but  many  are  still  alive  who 
know  that  it  is  true. 

Wellington  spared  Phillipon  the  affiront  of  a  summons, 
and  seeing  the  breach  strongly  intrenched,  the  flank  fire 
still  powerful,  he  would  not  in  that  dread  crisis  trust  his 
fortune  to  a  single  effort.     Eighteen  thousand  daring  sol- 
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diem  bamed  for  the  signal  of  attack  and  he  was  nnwilling 
to  lose  the  service  of  any ;  wherefore  to  each  division  he 
gave  a  task  such  as  few  generals  would  haye  the  hardihood 
eyen  to  contemplate. 

On  the  right,  Picton's  division  was  to  file  out  of  the 
trenches,  cross  the  Rivillas,  and  scale  the  castle  walls,  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  feet  high,  furnished  with  all  means 
of  destruction,  and  so  narrow  at  top  that  the  defenders 
could  easily  reach  and  as  easily  overturn  the  ladders. 

On  the  left,  Leith's  division,  was  to  make  a  false  attack 
on  the  Pardaleras,  but  a  real  assault  on  the  distant  bastion 
of  San  Vincente,  where  the  glacis  was  mined,  the  ditch 
deep,  the  scarp  thirty  feet  high,  the  parapet  garnished  with 
bold  troops :  Phillipon  also,  following  his  old  plan,  had 
three  loaded  muskets  placed  beside  each  man  that  the  first 
fire  might  be  quick  and  deadly. 

In  the  centre,  the  fourth  and  light  divisions,  under  Col- 
ville  and  Andrew  Barnard,  were  to  march  against  the 
breaches.  Furnished  like  the  third  and  fifth  divisions  with 
ladders  and  axes,  they  were  preceded  by  storming  parties  of 
five  hundred  men,  each  having  their  separate  forlorn 
hopes.  The  light  division  was  to  assault  the  Santa  Maria, 
the  fourth  division  the  Trinidad  and  the  curtain,  the 
columns  being  divided  into  storming  and  firing  parties,  the 
former  to  enter  the  ditch,  the  latter  to  keep  the  crest  of 
the  glacis. 

Between  these  attacks,  Major  Wilson  of  the  48th  was 
to  storm  the  San  Roque  with  the  guards  of  the  trenches, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Guadiana,  General  Power  was 
to  make  a  feint  at  the  bridge-head. 

At  first  only  one  brigade  of  the  third  division  was  to 
have  attacked  the  castle,  but  just  before  the  hour  fixed, 
a  sergeant  of  sappers  deserted  from  the  enemy  and  told 
Wellington  there  was  but  one  communication  from  the 
castle  to  the  town,  whereupon  he  ordered  the  whole  division 
to  advance. 
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Many  nice  arrangemeiits  filled  up  thig  outline,  and  some 
were  followed,  some  disr^arded,  for  it  is  seldom  all  things 
wte  attended  to  in  a  desperate  fight  The  enemy  was  not 
idlc^  While  it  was  yet  twilight  some  French  cavaliy 
rode  firom  the  Pardaleras  nnd^  an  officer  who  endeayoureft 
to  look  into  the  trenches,  with  the  view  to  ascertain  if  an 
assault  was  intended,  but  the  picquet  there  drove  him  and 
hi«  escort  back  into  the  works,  darkness  then  fell  and  the 
troops  awaited  the  signal. 

ASSAULT  OF  BADAJOS. 

Dry  but  clouded  was  the  night,  the  air  was  thick  with 
watery  exhalations  firom  the  rivers,  the  ramparts  and 
trenches  unusually  still ;  yet  a  low  murmur  pervaded  the 
latter,  and  in  the  former  lights  flitted  here  and  there, 
while  the  deep  voices  of  the  sentinels  proclaimed  firom  time 
to  time  that  all  was  well  in  Badiyos.  The  French,  con- 
fiding in  Phillipon's  direful  skill,  watched  firom  their  lofty 
station  the  approach  of  enemies  they  had  twice  before 
baffled,  and  now  hoped  to  drive  a  third  time  blasted  and 
ruined  firom  the  walls.  The  British,  standing  in  deep 
columns,  were  as  eager  to  meet  that  fiery  destruction  as 
the  others  were  to  pour  it  down,  and  either  were  alike  ter- 
rible for  their  strength,  their  discipline,  and  the  passions 
awakened  in  their  resolute  hearts. 

Former  failures  there  were  to  avenge  on  one  side,  on 
both  leaders  who  fiimished  no  excuse  for  weakness  in  the 
hour  of  trial,  and  the  possession  of  Badajos  was  become  a 
point  of  personal  honour  with  the  soldiers  of  each  nation ; 
but  the  desire  for  glory  on  the  British  part  was  dashed  with 
a  hatred  of  the  citizens  firom  an  old  grudge,  and  recent  toil 
and  hardship,  with  much  spilling  of  blood,  had  made  many 
incredibly  savage :  for  these  things,  which  render  the  noble- 
minded  averse  to  cruelty,  harden  the  vulgar  spirit.  Num- 
bers also,  like  Gaasar's  centurion  who  could  not  forget  the 
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plunder  of  Avaricum,  were  heated  with  the  recollection  of 
Rodrigo  and  thirsted  for  spoil.  Thus  every  passion  found 
a  cause  of  excitement,  the  wondrous  power  of  discipline 
bound  the  whole  together  as  with  a  band  of  iron,  and  in 
the  pride  of  arms  none  doubted  their  might  to  bear  down 
every  obstacle  that  man  could  oppose  to  their  fury. 

At  ten  o'clock,  the  castle,  the  San  Boque,  the  breaches, 
the  Pardaleras,  the  distant  bastion  of  San  Vincente  and 
the  bridge-head  on  the  other  side  of  the  Guadiana,  were  to 
be  simultaneously  assailed.  It  was  hoped  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  would  quickly  shrivel  within  that  fiery  girdle, 
but  many  are  the  disappointments  of  war.  An  unforeseen 
accident  delayed  the  attack  of  the  fifth  division,  and  a 
lighted  carcass,  thrown  from  the  castle,  falling  close  to  the 
third  division  exposed  its  columns  and  forced  it  to  antici- 
pate the  signal  by  half  an  hour.  Thus  everything  vras 
suddenly  disturbed,  yet  the  double  columns  of  the  fourth 
and  light  divisions  moved  silently  and  swiftly  against  the 
breaches,  and  the  guard  of  the  trenches,  rushing  forward 
with  a  shout,  encompassed  the  San  Roque  with  fire  and 
broke  in  so  violently  that  scarcely  any  resistance  was 
made. 

Soon  however  a  sudden  blaze  of  light  and  the  rattling  of 
musketry  indicated  the  commencement  of  a  more  vehement 
combat  at  the  castle.  There  Kempt,  for  Picton  hurt  by  a 
fall  in  the  camp  and  expecting  no  change  in  the  hour  was 
not  present;  there  Kempt,  I  say,  led  the  third  division. 
He  passed  the  Bivillas  in  single  files  by  a  narrow  bridge 
under  a  terrible  musketry,  re-formed  and  run  up  the  rugged 
hill,  to  fall  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  severely  wounded. 
Being  carried  back  to  the  trenches,  he  met  Picton  at  the 
bridge  hastening  to  take  the  command,  but  meanwhile  the 
troops,  spreading  along  the  firont,  had  reared  their  heavy 
ladders,  some  against  the  lofty  castle  some  against  the 
adjoining  front  on  the  left,  and  with  incredible  courage 
ascended  amidst  showers  of  heavy  stones,  logs  of  wood,  and 
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bursting  shells  rolled  off  the  parapet,  while  firom  the  flanks 
musketry  was  plied  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  in  front,  with 
pikes  and  bayonets,  the  leading  assailants  were  stabbed  and 
the  ladders  pushed  from  the  walls:  and  all  this  was 
attended  with  deafening  shouts,  the  crash  of  breaking 
ladders,  and  the  shrieks  of  crushed  soldiers  answering  to 
the  sullen  stroke  of  the  falling  weights. 

Still  swarming  round  the  remaining  ladders  those  un*> 
daunted  veterans  strove  who  should  first  climb,  but  all 
were  overturned,  the  French  shouted  victory,  *?hile  the  Bri- 
tish, bafiOied,  yet  untamed,  fell  back  a  few  paces  and  took 
shelter  under  the  rugged  edge  of  the  hill.  There  the 
broken  ranks  being  re-formed,  the  heroic  Colonel  Bidge, 
springing  forward,  called  with  stentorian  voice  on  his  men 
to  follow,  and  seizing  a  ladder  raised  it  against  the  castle, 
to  the  right  of  the  former  attack,  where  the  wall  was  lower 
and  where  an  embrasure  offered  some  fEudlity :  a  second 
ladder  was  placed  alongside  of  his  by  the  grenadier  ofSicer 
Ganch,  and  the  next  instant  he  and  Bidge  were  on  the 
rampart,  the  shouting  troops  pressed  after  them,  and  the 
garrison,  amazed  and  in  a  manner  surprised,  were  driven 
fighting  through  the  double  gate  into  the  town :  the  castle 
was  won.  Soon  a  reinforcement  from  the  French  reserve 
came  to  the  gat«,  through  which  both  sides  fired  and  the 
enemy  retired ;  but  Bidge  fell,  and  no  man  died  that  night 
with  more  glory — ^yet  many  died,  and  there  was  much 
glory. 

All  this  time  the  tumult  at  the  breaches  was  such  as  if 
the  earth  had  been  rent  asunder  and  its  central  fires  bursting 
upwards  uncontrolled.  The  two  divisions  reached  the  glacis, 
just  as  the  firing  at  the  castle  had  commenced,  and  the 
flash  of  a  single  musket,  dischai^ed  from  the  covered  way 
as  a  signal,  showed  them  the  French  were  ready :  yet  no 
stir  followed,  and  darkness  covered  the  breaches.  Some 
hay-packs  were  then  thrown,  some  ladders  placed,  and  the 
forlorn  hopes  and  storming  parties  of  the  light  division, 
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five  hundred  in  all,  descended  into  the  ditch  without  oppo- 
sition :  bnt  then  a  bright  flame,  shooting  upwards,  displayed 
all  the  terrors  of  the  scene.  The  ramparts  crowded  with 
dark  figures  and  glittering  arms  were  on  one  side,  on  the 
other  the  red  columns  of  the  British,  deep  and  broad, 
coming  on  like  streams  of  burning  lava :  it  was  the  touch 
of  the  magician's  wand,  a  crash  of  thunder  followed,  and 
the  storming  parties  were  dashed  to  {Aeoes  by  the  explosion 
of  hundreds  of  sheUs  and  powder-barrels. 

For  an  instant  the  light  division  soldiers  stood  on  the 
farink  of  the  ditch,  amazed  at  the  terrific  si^t,  but  thai, 
with  a  shout  that  matched  even  the  sound  of  the  explosion 
they  flew  down  the  ladders,  or  disdaining  their  aid  leaped, 
reckless  of  the  depth,  into  the  gulf  below ;  and  neady  at 
the  same  moment,  amidst  a  blaze  of  musketry  that  dazzled 
the  eyes,  the  fourth  division  came  running  in  to  descend 
with  a  like  fury.  There  were  only  five  ladders  for  both 
columns,  which  were  close  together,  and  the  deep  cut  made 
in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  as  fieur  as  the  counter-guard  of 
the  Trinidad,  was  filled  with  water  firom  the  inundation  : 
into  this  mirey  snare  the  head  of  the  fourth  division  fell, 
and  it  is  said  above  a  hundred  of  the  fusileers,  the  men 
of  Albuera,  were  there  smothered.  Those  who  followed, 
checked  not,  but,  as  if  the  disaster  had  been  expected, 
turned  to  the  left  and  thus  came  upon  the  face  of  the  un- 
finished ravelin,  which,  rough  and  broken,  was  mistaken 
for  the  breach  and  instantly  covered  with  men ;  a  wide  and 
deep  chasm  was  however  still  between  them  and  the  ram- 
parts, firom  whence  came  a  deadly  fire  wasting  their  ranks. 
Thus  baffled,  they  also  commenced  a  rapid  discharge  of 
musketry,  and  disorder  ensued ;  for  the  men  of  the  light 
division,  whose  conducting  engineer  had  been  disabled  eariy, 
having  their  flank  confined  by  an  unfinished  ditch  in- 
tended to  cut  off  the  Santa  Maria,  rushed  towards  the 
breaches  of  the  curtain  and  the  Trinidad,  which  were 
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indeed  before  them,  but  which  the  foturth  division  had  been 
destined  to  storm. 

Oreat  was  the  confusion,  the  ravelin  was  crowded  with 
men  of  both  divisions,  and  while  some  continued  to  fire, 
others  jumped  down  and  ran  towards  the  breach;  many 
also  passed  between  the  ravelin  and  the  countergoard  of 
the  Trinidad ;  the  two  divisions  got  mixed,  and  the  re- 
serves, which  should  have  remained  at  the  quarries,  abo 
came  pouring  in  until  the  ditch  was  quite  filled,  the  rear 
still  crowding  forward  and  all  cheering  vehemently.  The 
enemy's  shouts  also  were  loud  and  terrible,  and  the  bursting 
of  shells  and  of  grenades,  the  roaring  of  guns  from  the 
flanks,  answered  by  the  iron  howitzers  from  the  parallel, 
the  heavy  roll  and  horrid  explosion  of  the  powder-barrels^ 
the  whizzing  flight  of  the  blazing  splinters,  the  loud  ex* 
hortations  of  the  ofSicers,  and  the  continual  clatter  of  the 
muskets  made  a  maddening  din. 

Now  a  multitude  bounded  up  the  great  breach  as  if 
driven  by  a  whirlwind ;  but  across  the  top  glittered  a  range 
of  sword-blades,  sharp-pointed,  keen-edged,  immovably 
fixed  in  ponderous  beams  chained  together  and  set  deep  in 
the  ruins ;  and  for  ten  feet  in  front  the  ascent  was  covered 
with  loose  planks  studded  with  iron  points,  on  which  the 
feet  of  the  foremost  being  set  the  planks  slipped,  and  the 
unhappy  soldiers  fidling  forward  on  the  spikes  rolled  down 
upon  the  ranks  behind.  Then  the  Frenchmen,  shouting 
at  the  success  of  their  stratagem  and  leaping  forward,  plied 
their  shot  with  terrible  rapidity,  for  every  man  had  sevenl 
muskets,  and  each  musket  in  addition  to  its  ordinary  charge 
contained  a  small  cylinder  of  wood  stuck  full  of  wooden 
slugs,  which  scattered  like  hail  when  they  were  discharged. 
Once  and  again  the  assailants  rushed  up  the  breacfaeSy 
but  the  sword-blades,  immovable  and  impassable,  always 
stopped  the  charge,  and  the  hissing  shells  and  thundering 
powder-banels  exploded  unceasingly.    Hundreds  of  men 
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had  now  fallen,  hundreds  more  were  dropping,  yet  the 
heroic  officers  still  called  aloud  for  new  trials,  and  some* 
times  followed  by  many  sometimes  by  few  ascended  the 
ruins ;  and  so  furious  were  the  men  themselves,  that  in  one 
of  these  charges  the  rear  strove  to  push  the  foremost  on  to 
the  sword-blades,  willing  even  to  make  a  bridge  of  their 
writhing  bodies ;  the  others  frustrated  the  attempt  by 
dropping  down,  yet  men  fell  so  fast  from  the  shot  it  was 
hard  to  say  who  went  down  voluntarily,  who  were  stricken, 
and  many  stooped  unhurt  that  never  rose  again.  Vain 
also  would  it  have  been  to  break  through  the  sword-blades ; 
for  a  finished  trench  and  parapet  were  behind  the  breach, 
where  the  assailants,  crowded  into  even  a  narrower  space 
than  the  ditch  was,  would  still  have  been  separated  from 
their  enemies,  and  the  slaughter  have  continued. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  dreadful  conflict,  Andrew  Bar- 
nard had  with  prodigious  efforts  separated  his  division  from 
the  other,  and  preserved  some  degree  of  military  array ;  but 
now  the  tumult  was  such,  no  command  could  be  heard  dis- 
tinctly except  by  those  close  at  hand,  while  the  mutilated 
carcases  heaped  on  each  other,  and  the  wounded,  struggling 
to  avoid  being  trampled  upon,  broke  the  formations :  order 
was  impossible  !  Nevertheless  officers  of  all. stations,  fol- 
lowed more  or  less  numerously  by  the  men,  were  seen  to 
start  out  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  madness  and  rush  into 
the  breach,  which  yawning  and  glittering  with  steel  seemed 
like  the  mouth  of  some  huge  dragon  belching  forth  smoke 
and  flame.  In  one  of  these  attempts  Colonel  Macleod  of  the 
43rd,  whose  feeble  body  would  have  been  quite  unfit  for 
war  if  it  had  not  been  sustained  by  an  unconquerable 
spirit,  was  killed.  Wherever  his  voice  was  heard  there 
his  soldiers  gathered,  and  with  such  strong  resolution  did 
he  lead  them  up  the  ruins,  that  when  one,  falling  behind 
him,  plunged  a  bayonet  into  his  back,  he  complained 
not,  but  continuing  his  course  was  shot  dead  within  a  yard 
of  the  sword-blades.     There  was  however  no  want  of  gal- 
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lant  leaders  or  desperate  followers,  until  two  hours  passed 
in  these  vain  efforts  conyinced  the  soldiers  the  Trinidad 
was  impregnable;  and  as  the  opening  in  the  curtain, 
although  less  strong,  was  retired,  and  the  approach  impeded 
by  deep  holes  and  cuts  made  in  the  ditch,  the  troops  did 
not  much  notice  it  after  the  partial  failure  of  one  attack, 
which  had  been  made  early.  Gathering  in  dark  groups 
and  leaning  on  their  muskets  they  looked  up  with  sullen 
desperation  at  the  Trinidad,  while  the  enemy  stepping  out 
on  the  ramparts  and  aiming  their  shots  by  the  light  of  the 
fireballs  which  they  threw  over,  asked,  as  their  victims 
fell,  Why  they  did  not  come  into  Badajos  ? 

In  this  dreadful  situation,  while  the  dead  were  lying  in 
heaps  and  others  continually  falling,  the  wounded  crawling 
about  to  get  some  shelter  from  the  merciless  shower  aboye, 
and  withal  a  sickening  stench  from  the  burnt  flesh  of  the 
slain.  Captain  Nicholas  of  the  engineers,  was  observed  by 
Lieut.  Shaw  of  the  43rd,  making  incredible  efforts  to  force 
his  way  with  a  few  men  into  the  Santa  Maria.  Collecting 
fifty  soldiers  of  all  raiments  he  joined  him,  and  passing  a 
deep  cut  along  the  foot  of  this  breach,  these  two  young 
ofBcers,  at  the  head  of  their  band,  rushed  up  the  slope  of 
the  ruins,  but  ere  they  gained  two-thirds  of  the  ascent, 
a  concentrated  fire  of  musketry  and  grape  dashed  nearly 
the  whole  dead  to  the  earth :  Nicholas  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  the  intrepid  Shaw  stood  alone !  ^  After  this 
no  further  effort  was  made  at  any  point,  and  the  troops 
remained  passive  but  unflinching  beneath  the  enemy's  shot, 
which  streamed  without  intermission ;  for  many  of  the 
riflemen  on  the  glacis,  leaping  early  into  the  ditch,  had 
joined  in  the  assault,  and  the  rest,  raked  by  a  cross-fire  of 
grape  from  the  distant  bastions,  bafSed  in  their  aim  by  the 

*  Now  Major- General  Shaw  Kennedy.  Captain  Nicholas  when  dying, 
told  the  story  of  this  effort,  adding  that  he  saw  Shaw,  while  thus  standing 
alone,  deliberately  poll  out  his  watch  and  repeating  the  hour  aloud  declare 
that  the  breach  could  not  be  carried  that  night. 

N 
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smoke  and  flames  from  iktd  explosioiis,  and  too  few  in 
Avmber,  had  entirely  &iled  to  qneQ  the  Frenoh  musketry. 

About  midnight,  when  two  thousand  biaTe  men  had 
fallen,  Wellington,  who  was  on  a  height  dose  to  the  qoar- 
ries,  sent  orders  for  the  remainder  to  retire  and  re-form  for 
a  second  assaolt ;  he  had  jnst  then  heard  that  the  castle 
was  taken,  and  thinking  the  enemy  would  still  hold  out  in 
Hbe  town  was  resolved  to  assail  the  breaches  again.  This 
retreat  from  the  ditch  was  not  effiscted  without  fortJier  car- 
nage and  confusion  ;  for  the  French  fire  never  slackened, 
and  a  cry  arose  that  the  enemy  were  making  a  sally  from 
the  flanks,  which  caused  a  rush  towards  the  ladders.  Then 
the  groans  and  lamentations  of  the  wounded,  who  could 
not  move  and  expected  to  be  slain,  increased  ;  and  many 
officers  who  did  not  hear  of  the  order  endeavoured  to  stop 
the  soldiers  from  going  back,  some  would  even  have  re- 
moved the  ladders  but  were  unable  to  break  the  crowd. 

All  this  time  the  third  division  lay  close  in  the  castle, 
and  either  from  fear  of  risking  the  loss  of  a  point  which 
insured  the  capture  of  the  place,  or  that  the  caress  was  too 
difficult,  made  no  attempt  to  drive  away  the  enemy  from 
the  breaches.  On  the  other  side  however,  the  fifth  division 
had  commenced  the  false  attack  on  the  Pardaleras,  and  on 
the  right  of  the  Guadiana  the  Portuguese  were  sharply 
engaged  at  the  bridge  ;  thus  the  town  was  girdled  with  fire  ; 
for  Walker's  brigade  had,  during  the  feint  on  the  Parda- 
leras, escaladed  the  distant  bastion  of  San  Vincentc. 
Moving  up  the  bank  of  the  river,  he  reached  a  French 
guard-house  at  the  barrier-gate  undiscovered,  the  ripple  of 
the  waters  smothering  the  sound  of  the  footsteps ;  but 
then  the  explosion  at  the  breaches  took  place,  the  moon 
shone  out,  and  the  French  sentinels  discovering  the  column 
fired.  Tlie  British  soldiers,  springing  forward  under  a  sharp 
musketry,  began  to  hew  down  the  wooden  barrier  at  the 
covered  way,  but  the  Portuguese,  panic-stricken,  threw 
down  the  scaling-ladders ;  the  others  snatched  them  up. 
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and  forcing  the  banier  jumped  into  tlie  ditdi ;  but  there  the 
guiding  engineer  was  killed,  there  was  a  cunMe  which 
embarrasBed  the  column,  and  wlien  the  foremost  men 
SQCoeeded  in  rearing  the  laddeis  they  were  found  too  short, 
fo|^  the  walls  were  g^ierally  above  thirty  foet  high.  The 
fire  of  the  French  was  deadly,  a  small  mine  was  sprung 
beneath  the  soldiers'  foet,  beams  of  wood  and  live  shells 
were  rolled  over  on  their  heads,  showers  of  grape  from  the 
flank  swept  the  ditch,  and  man  after  man  dropped  dead 
firomthe  ladders. 

Fortunately  some  of  the  defenders  were  called  away 
to  aid  in  recovering  the  castle,  the  ramparts  were  not  en- 
tirely manned,  and  the  assailants,  having  discovered  a 
comer  of  the  bastion  where  the  scarp  was  only  twenty  feet 
high,  placed  three  ladders  under  an  embrasure  which  had 
no  gun  and  was  only  stopped  with  a  gabion.  Some  men 
got  up  with  difficulty,  for  the  ladders  were  still  too  short, 
but  the  first  man  being  pushed  up  by  his  comrades  drew 
others  after  him  until  many  had  gained  the  summit ;  and 
though  the  French  shot  heavily  against  than  firom  both 
flanks  and  from  a  house  in  firont,  they  thickened  and"  could 
not  be  driven  back.  Half  the  4th  Regiment  then  entered 
the  town  itself,  while  the  others  pushed  along  ike  rampart 
towards  the  breach,  and  by  dint  of  hard  fighting  succes- 
sively won  three  bastions.  In  the  last,  General  Walker, 
leaping  fiurward  sword  in  hand  just  as  a  French  cannonier 
discharged  a  gun,  fell  with  so  many  wounds  it  was  wonder- 
fol  how  he  survived,  and  his  soldiers  seeing  a  lighted 
match  on  the  ground  cried  out  a  mine !  At  that  word, 
such  is  the  power  of  imagination,  those  troops  whom  neither 
the  strong  barrier  nor  the  deep  ditch,  nor  the  high  walls, 
nor  the  deadly  fire  of  the  enemy  could  stop,  staggered  bad;: 
ig)palled  by  a  chimera  of  their  own  raising ;  and  in  that 
disorder  a  French  reserve  under  General  Veillande  drove 
on  them  with  a  firm  and  rapid  charge,  pitching  some  over 
the  walls,  killing  others  outright,  and  cleansing  the  ram- 
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parts  even  to  the  San  Vincente :  but  there  Leith  had  placed 
a  batt^on  of  the  38th,  and  when  the  French  came  np 
shouting  and  slaying  all  before  them,  it  arose,  and  with 
one  close  yoUey  destroyed  them.  Then  the  panic  ceased, 
and  in  compact  order  the  soldiers  once  more  charged  along 
the  walls  towards  the  breaches  ;  yet  the  French,  although 
turned  on  both  flanks  and  abandoned  by  fortune,  would 
not  yield. 

Meanwhile  the  detachment  of  the  4th  R^ment  which 
had  entered  the  town  when  the  San  Vincente  was  first 
carried,  was  strangely  situated ;  for  the  streets  though  empty 
were  brilliantly  illuminated,  no  person  was  seen,  yet  a 
low  buzz  and  whisper  were  heard  around,  lattices  were  now 
and  then  gently  opened,  and  from  time  to  time  shots  were 
fired  from  underneath  the  doors  of  the  houses  by  the 
Spaniards,  while  the  regiment,  with  bugles  sounding,  ad- 
vanced towards  the  great  square  of  the  town.  In  its  pro- 
gress several  mules  going  with  ammunition  to  the  breaches 
were  taken,  but  the  square  was  as  empty  and  silent  as  the 
streets,  and  the  houses  as  bright  with  lamps.  A  terrible 
enchantment  seemed  to  prevail,  nothing  to  be  seen  but 
light,  and  only  low  whispers  heard,  while  the  tumult  at  the 
breaches  was  like  the  crashing  thunder:  there  the  fight 
raged,  and  quitting  the  square  the  regiment  attempted  to 
take  the  enemy  in  reverse,  but  they  were  received  with  a 
rolling  musketry,  driven  back  with  loss,  and  resumed  their 
movement  through  the  streets. 

At  last  the  breaches  were  abandoned  by  the  French, 
other  parties  entered  the  place,  desultory  combats  took 
place  in  various  parts,  and  finally  Veillande  and  Phillipon, 
both  wounded,  seeing  all  ruined,  passed  the  bridge  with  a 
few  hundred  soldiers  and  entered  San  ChristovjJ.  Early 
next  morning  they  surrendered  upon  summons  to  Lord 
Pitzroy  Somerset,  who  with  great  readiness  had  pushed 
through  the  town  to  the  drawbridge  ere  the  French  had 
time  to  organize  further  resistance  ;  yet  even  at  the  moment 
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of  ruin,  this  noble  governor  had  sent  horsemen  out  firom 
the  fort  in  the  night  to  carry  the  news  to  Soult's  army, 
which  they  reached  in  time  to  prevent  a  greater  misfortune. 

Now  commenced  that  wild  and  desperate  wickedness, 
which  tarnished  the  lustre  of  the  soldier's  heroism.  All 
indeed  were  not  alike,  hundreds  risked  and  many  lost  their 
lives  in  striving  to  stop  the  violence ;  but  madness  gene- 
rally prevailed,  and  the  worst  men  being  leaders  all  the 
dreadful  passions  of  human  nature  were  displayed.  Shame-, 
less  rapacity,  brutal  intemperance,  savage  lust,  cruelty  and 
murder,  shrieks  and  piteous  lamentations,  groans,  shouts, 
imprecations,  the  hissing  of  fires  bursting  from  the  houses, 
the  crashing  of  doors  and  windows,  and  the  reporte  of 
muskets  used  in  violence  resounded  for  two  days  and 
nights  in  the  streets  of  Badajos  !  On  the  third,  when  the 
city  was  sacked,  when  the  soldiers  were  exhausted  by  their 
own  excesses,  the  tumult  rather  subsided  than  was  quelled : 
the  wounded  men  were  then  looked  to,  the  dead  disposed  of ! 

Five  thousand  men  and  officers  feU  during  the  siege, 
including  seven  hundred  Portuguese  ;  three  thousand  five 
hundred  were  stricken  in  the  assault,  sixty  officers  and 
more  than  seven  hundred  men  slain  on  the  spot.  Five 
generals.  Kempt,  Harvey,  Bowes,  Colville,  and  Picton  were 
wounded,  the  first  three  severely;  six  hundred  men  and 
officers  fell  in  the  escalade  of  San  Vincente,  as  many  at 
the  castle,  and  more  than  two  thousand  at  the  breaches : 
each  division  there  lost  twelve  hundred  !  But  how  deadly 
the  strife  was  at  that  point  may  be  gathered  from  this ; 
the  43rd  and  52nd  regiments  of  the  light  division,  alone 
lost  more  men  than  the  seven  raiments  of  the  third  division 
engaged  at  the  castle  ! 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  frightful  carnage  took 
place  in  a  space  of  less  than  a  hundred  yards  square. 
That  the  slain  died  not  all  suddenly  nor  by  one  manner  of 
death.  That  some  perished  by  steel,  some  by  shot,  some 
by  vrater  i  that  some  were  crushed  and  mangled  by  heavy 
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weightg,  sone  trampled  upon^  some  dashed  to  atoms  by  the 
fiery  ezplonons ;  that  tot  houn  this  destmctioii  was  en- 
dared  without  shrinlring  and  the  town  was  won  at  last  r 
these  things  considered  it  most  be  admitted  that  a  ftitish 
anny  bears  with  it  an  awful  power.    And  fidse  wonld  it 
be  to  say  the  French  were  £eeble  men,  the  garrison  stood 
and  fouf^i  manfolly  and  with  good  discipline)  behaving 
worthily.     Shame  there  was  none  on  any  side.     Tet  who 
shall  do  justice  to  the  brayery  of  the  British  soldiers?  the 
noble  emulation  of  the  officers  ?    Who  shall  measure  out 
the  glory  of  Bidge,  of  Macleod,  of  Nicholas,  of  O'Haro 
of  the  rifles,  who  perished  on  the  breach  at  the  head  ol  the 
stormers,  and  with  him  nearly  all  the  Yolunteers  for  that 
desperato  senice  ?      Who   riiall  describe  the  sjNrii^H^ 
yalour  of  that  Portuguese  grenadier  who  was  killed,  the 
foremost  man  at  the  Santa  Maria  ?  or  the  martial  fury  of 
that  desperate  rifleman,  who,  in  his  resolution  to  win, 
thrust  himself  beneath  the  chained  sword-blades,  and  there 
Buffered  the  enemy  to  dash  his  head  to  pieces  with  the  ends 
of  their  mudcets  ?    Who  can  sufficiently  honour  the  intre- 
pidity of  Walker,  of  Shaw,  of  Canch,  or  the  resolution  of 
Ferguson  of  the  43rd,  who  having  at  Rodrigo  received  two 
deep  wounds  was  here  with  his  hurts  still  open  leading 
the  stormers  of  his  regiment,  the  third  time  a  volunteer 
and  the  third  time  wounded !     Nor  are  these  selected  as 
pre-eminent ;  many  and  signal  were  the  other  examples  of 
unbounded  devotion,  some  known  some  that  will  never  be 
known  ;  for  in  such  a  tumult  much  passed  unobserved,  and 
often  the  observers  fell  themselves  ere  they  could  bear  tes- 
timony to  what  they  saw :  but  no  age,  no  nation  ever  sent 
forth  braver  troops  to   battle  than  those  who  stc^rmed 
Badajos. 

When  the  havoc  of  the  night  was  told  to  Wellington, 
the  pride  of  conquest  sunk  into  a  passionate  burst  of  grief 
for  the  loss  of  his  gallant  soldiers. 
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Thb  Ei^iflh  geaoral  deaired  to  fight  Soolt  in  AndalusiH) 
and  his  caviJij  mnder  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  yery  soon  over- 
took the  Frendi  horse  and  defeated  them  near  Usagre, 
with  a  loss  to  tiie  yictois  of  fiftj  or  siztj  men,  but  to  the 
vanquished  of  two  or  three  hundred,  one  half  being  psi- 
soners*  Had  that  action  been  rapidly  followed  up  by  a 
powerful  army  a  great  viotoiy  would  probaUy  have 
crowned  this  extraordinary  winter  campaign,  but  obstades, 
tmtimely  and  unexpected^  arose.  At  Eodrigo,  i  Carlos 
d'Espana's  oppressions  had  created  a  dangerous  spirit  in 
the  gainson,  the  people  of  the  vicinity  were  alarmed,  both 
that  ferttess  and  Almeida  were  insecure,  and  Marmont  waa 
€01  the  Coa.  These  things  were  to  be  remedied  before 
Andalusia  could  be  invaded.  Yet  their  danger  was  not 
absolute,,  and  Wellington  lingered  about  Badajos,  hoping 
Soult,  ia  anger  for  ita  &U,  would  risk  a  blow  north  of  the 
Mcoenai.  That  marshal  was  indeed  deeply  moved,  but  thjB 
Spanish  armiea  weie  menacing  Seville,  and  the  allies  were 
double  his  numbers;  hence  he  returned  to  Seville  and 
Wdlington  marched  to  Beira,  which  Marmont  was  now 
ravaging  with  great  violence. 

Following  the  letter  not  the  spirit  of  Napoleon's  ofders, 
for  he  was  discontented  at  being  debarred  a  junction  with 
Soult,  Marmont  had  reluctantly  made  this  diversion,  and 
seemed  to  have  exhaled  his  iU-will  by  a  savage  warfare. 
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Carlos  d'Espana  fled  before  him,  the  Portuguese  militia 
were  dispersed  in  a  skirmish  near  Guarda,  Victor  Alten 
retreated  across  the  Tagus  at  Villa  Velha  when  the  French 
were  still  fifty  miles  distant,  and  though  personally  a  very 
brave  man  was  so  disturbed  in  judgment  that  he  meditated 
burning  the  bridge  there,  which  would  have  ruined  Lord 
Wellington's  combinations.  The  whole  country  was  in 
commotion,  the  population  flying  before  the  ravaging  enemy 
and  all  things  in  disorder ;  the  Portuguese  general  Lecor 
alone  preserved  a  martial  attitude  ;  he  checked  the  French 
cavalry,  saved  the  magazines  and  hospitals,  and  hung  upon 
the  French  rear  when  they  retired.  When  the  allies  came 
on  from  Badajos  Marmont  was  at  first  inclined  to  fight, 
but  found  it  too  dangerous  from  the  flooding  of  the  rivers 
behind  him,  and  it  was  only  by  the  interposition  of  fortune 
that  he  avoided  a  great  disaster.  Finally  he  retired  to 
Salamanca,  carrying  with  him  as  a  prisoner  Captain  Colqu- 
houn  Grant,  a  scouting  officer  of  great  eminence,  whose 
escape  famished  an  episode  in  this  war  more  surprising 
even  than  that  of  Colonel  Waters. 

This  gentleman,  in  whom  the  utmost  daring  was  so 
mixed  with  subtlety  of  genius,  and  both  so  tempered  by 
discretion  that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  quality  predo- 
minated, had  been  sent  from  Badajos  to  watch  the  French 
movements.  Attended  by  Leon,  a  Spanish  peasant,  feith- 
ful  and  quick  of  apprehension,  who  had  been  his  compa- 
nion on  many  former  occasions,  he  reached  the  Salamanca 
district,  passed  the  Tonnes  in  the  night  in  uniform,  for  he 
never  assumed  any  disguise,  and  remained  three  days  in 
the  midst  of  the  French  camps.  He  obtained  exact  in- 
formation of  Marmont's  object,  of  his  provisions  and  sca- 
ling-ladders, notes  of  which  he  sent  to  Wellington  from  day 
to  day  by  Spanish  agents.  The  third  night,  some  peasants 
brought  him  an  order  which  said,  the  notorious  Grant 
was  within  the  circle  of  cantonments  and  the  soldiers  were 
to  strive  for  his  capture,  to  which  end  also  guards  were 
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placed  in  a  circle  round  the  army.  Grant  consulted  the 
peasants,  and  before  daylight  entered  the  village  of  Huerta 
close  to  a  ford  on  the  Tormes.  A  French  battalion  was 
there,  and  on  the  other  bank  of  the  riyer  were  cavaliy 
videttes,  patrolling  back  and  forward  for  the  space  of  three 
hundred  yards  yet  meeting  always  at  the  ford. 

At  daylight,  the  soldiers  being  at  their  alarm-post,  he 
was  secretly  brought  with  his  horse  behind  the  gable  of  a 
house,  which  hid  him  from  the  infantry  and  was  near  the 
ford.  The  peasants  standing  on  loose  stones  spread  their 
large  cloaks  to  hide  him  from  the  yidettes,  he  waited  until 
the  latter  were  separated  the  full  extent  of  their  beat,  and 
then  putting  spurs  to  his  horse  dashed  through  the  ford 
between  them,  received  their  cross  fire  without  damage, 
reached  a  wood  where  the  pursuit  was  baffled,  and  was 
soon  rejoined  by  Leon. 

Grant  had  before  ascertained  that  ladders  for  storming 
Rodrigo  were  prepared,  and  the  French  officers  openly 
talked  of  doing  so ;  but  desiring  further  to  test  this  and 
ascertain  if  Marmont's  march  might  not  finally  be  for 
the  Tagus,  wishing  also  to  discover  the  French  force,  he 
placed  himself  on  a  wooded  hill  near  Tamames  where  the 
road  branched  off  to  the  passes  and  to  Bodrigo.  There 
lying  perdue  while  the  army  passed  in  march,  he  noted 
evcAry  battalion  and  gun,  and  finding  all  went  towards  Bod- 
rigo entered  Tamames,  to  find  that,  the  greatest  part 
of  their  scaling-ladders  were  left  there,  shoydng  the  inten- 
tion to  storm  Rodrigo  was  not  real  This  it  was  which  had 
allayed  Wellington's  fears  for  that  fortress  when  he  sought 
to  entice  Soult  to  battle. 

Marmont  then  passed  the  Coa,  but  Grant  preceded  him, 
with  intent  to  discover  if  his  further  march  would  be  by 
Guarda  upon  Coimbra,  or  by  Sabugal  upon  Castello  Branco ; 
for  to  reach  the  latter  it  was  necessary  to  descend  fix)m  a 
very  high  ridge,  or  rather  succession  of  ridges,  by  a  pass  at 
the  lower  mouth  of  which  stands  Fenamacor.    Upon  one 
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of  the  iafiBrior  ridgee  of  this  pass  he  plaoed  himsdf,  think- 
ing  ihe  dwarf  oaks  coTexing  the  hill  woidd  secure  hnt  fnm 
disco^eij ;  bat  from  the  higher  lidge  the  French  detected 
his  movementa  with  ihax  glmnrs,  and  in  a  few  momeRte 
Lecm,  whose  lynx  eyes  woe  always  on  tiie  watch,  cafled 
out,  the  French  i  tkt  FrmuA  i  Some  dngoons  ca»e 
galloping  up,  Gmit  and  his  follower  darted  into  the  wood 
fcr  a  little  space  and  then  suddenly  wheeling  rode  off  in  a 
different  direction ;  at  erery  turn  new  enemies  i^peared, 
and  at  last  the  hnnted  men  dismonnted  and  fled  on  foot 
throogh  the  b  w  oaks ;  but  again  they  were  met  by  in&ntiyy 
detached  in  small  parties  down  the  sides  of  the  pasa  and 
directed  in  tiiieir  chase  by  the  waring  of  hats  on  the  JaAg^ 
abo¥e.  Leon  fell  exhaasted,  and  those  who  flrst  came  up 
killed  him  in  despite  of  his  companion's  entreaties :  a  bar- 
barous action ! 

Grant  they  carried  to  Mazmont,  who  invited  him  to 
dinner  and  the  conyexsation  turned  on  the  prisoner's  ex- 
ploits. The  French  marshal  said  he  had  been  long  on  the 
watch,  knew  all  his  captive'a  haunts  and  disguises,  and 
discovered  that  only  the  night  before  he  had  slept  in  the 
French  head-quarters,  with  other  adventures  which  had 
not  happened,  for  this  Ghrant  never  used  any  di^uise ;  but 
there  was  another  Grant,  very  remarkable  in  his  way,  who 
used  to  remain  for  months  in  the  French  quarters,  using 
all  manner  of  disguises ;  hence  the  similarity  of  names 
caused  the  actions  of  both  to  be  attributed  to  one,  and  that 
is  the  only  palliative  for  Marmont's  subsequent  conduct 

Treating  his  prisoner  with  apparent  kindness,  he  ex- 
acted from  him  an  especial  parole  that  he  would  not  admit 
a  rescue  by  the  Fartidas  while  on  his  journey  through 
Spain  to  France :  this  secured  his  C2q>tive,  though  Welling- 
ton ofi^edtwo  thousand  dollars  to  any  guerilla  chief  who 
should  recover  him.  The  exaction  of  such  a  parole  was  a 
tacit  GompUm^it  to  the  man  ;  but  Marmont  sent  a  letter 
with  the  escort  to  the  governor  of  Bayonne,.  in  which,  still 
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2B  error  as  to  iheie  being  hnk  one  Grant,  he  designated  his 
captive  as  a  daK^enms  spy  wlio  had  done  infinifce  misdiifi^ 
and  whom  he  had  not  e^Ceevted  on  the  spot  ont  o£  neqieot 
to  something  reeemhBng  nniihrm  which  he  wore :  he  them** 
icate  desired,  tiiat  at  Bayonne  he  Aould  be  placed  iaiitmi 
and  sent  to  Pans.  This  was  so  little  in  aeoordi  wkb 
French  hononr,  tiiat  hefion  the  Spanish  frontier  was  passed 
Grant  was  made  acquainted  widt  the  letter. 

At  Bajnmie,  in  ordinacj  oases,,  the  cnstom  was  £» 
prisoneis  ta  wait  en  the  mtlk(jsdAim  and  reeenre  passpocfts 
for  Yesdoa ;  tiiis  was  done  ;  the  letter  was  purposdy  de- 
layed, and  Grant  with  sagaciona  boldness  refrained  frem 
escaping  towacds  the  Pyrenees.  Judging,  tiiat  if  tbe 
governor  did  not  recaptnne  him  at  once  he  would  entirely 
SBppress  the  letter  and  let  the  matter  drop,  he  aiked 
at  the  hoteb  if  any  French  office  was  going  to  Paris,  and 
finding  General  Souham,  then  on  his  return  from  Spain,  was 
80  bent^  he  introduced  himsd^  requesting  permission,  to 
join  his  party.  The  othes  readily  assented,  and  while  thus 
tiayelling  the  geBneml,  unacquainted  with  Marmont's  in^ 
tentions,  oftm  rallied  has  eompanion  about  his  adrentsores, 
little  thinking  he  was  then  an  instrument  to  iEbrward  tiie 
most  dangerous  and  skiUul-  of  them  alL 

In  passing  throu^  Orleans,  Grant  by  a  lE^tecies  of  in^ 
tuition  discoT^Etd  a  secret  Eng^kh  agent,  and  from  him 
received  a  recommendation  to  another  in  Paris.  He  looked 
upon  Marmont's  double-dealii^  and  the  expressed  design 
to  take  away  his  life,  as  equiiraknt  to  a  discharge  of  his 
parole,  which  was  moreover  only  given  with  respect  to 
Spain  ;.  hence  on  reaching  Rois  he  took  leave  of  Souham, 
opened  an  intercourse  with  the  Parisian  agent  and  obtained 
money.  He  would  not  go  before  the  police  to  have  his 
passport  examined,  but  took  lodgings  in  a  public  street 
frequented  the  coffee-houses  and  visited  the  theatres,  ton 
the  secret  agent,  intimately  connected  with  the  poHce, 
soon  ascertained  that  his  esei^e  had  been 
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After  several  weeks,  the  agent  told  liim  a  passport  was 
ready  for  one  Jonathan  Buck,  an  American  who  had  died 
suddenly  on  the  day  it  was  to  be  claimed.  Grant  demanded 
the  passport  and  instantly  departed  for  the  month  of  the 
Loire,  where,  for  reasons  not  necessary  to  mention,  he  ex- 
pected more  assistance.  New  difficulties  awaited  him,  yet 
they  were  overcome  by  fresh  exertions  of  his  surprising 
talent,  which  fortune  seemed  to  delight  in  aiding.  Having 
taken  a  passage  in  an  American  ship  its  departure  was  un- 
expectedly delayed ;  but  he  frankly  told  his  situation  to 
the  captain,  who  desired  him  to  become  a  discontented 
seaman,  gave  him  sailor's  clothing  with  forty  dollars,  and 
sent  him  to  lodge  the  money  in  the  American  consul's 
hands  as  a  pledge  that  he  would  prosecute  for  ill  usage 
when  he  reached  the  United  States  :  this  being  the  custom, 
the  consul  gave  him  a  certificate  to  pass  from  port  to  port 
as  a  discharged  sailor  seeking  a  ship. 

A  promise  of  ten  Napoleons  induced  a  French  boatman 
to  row  him  in  the  night  to  a  small  island,  where,  by  usage, 
English  vessels  watered  unmolested  and  permitted  the  few 
inhabitants  to  fiish  and  traffic  without  interruption.  The 
masts  of  the  British  ships  were  dimly  seen  beyond  the 
island,  the  termination  of  all  Grant's  toils  seemed  at  hand, 
when  the  boatman  from  fear  or  malice  returned  to  port. 
Some  men  would  have  strived  in  desperation  to  force  for- 
tune and  so  have  perished,  others  would  have  sunk  in 
despair ;  the  money  promised  was  all  Grant  had  and  the 
boatman  demanded  frdl  payment ;  but  with  inexpressible 
coolness  he  gave  him  one  piece  and  a  rebuke  for  his  mis- 
conduct ;  the  other  threatened  a  reference  to  the  police  yet 
found  himself  overmatched  in  subtlety :  his  opponent  re- 
plied that  he  would  then  denounce  him  as  aiding  the 
escape  of  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  adduce  the  price  of  his 
boat  as  a  proof  of  his  guilt ! 

An  old  fisherman  was  afterwards  engaged  and  faithfully 
performed  his  bargain,  but  there  were  no  English  vessels 
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near  the  island ;  however  the  fisherman  caught  some  fish, 
with  which  he  sailed  towards  the  southward  where  he  had 
heard  of  an  English  ship  of  war.  A  glimpse  was  obtained 
and  they  were  steering  that  way  when  a  shot  from  a  coast- 
battery  brought  them  to,  and  a  boat  with  soldiers  put  off 
to  board.  The  fisherman  was  steadfast  and  true.  He 
called  Grant  his  son,  and  the  soldiers  were  only  sent  to 
warn  them  not  to  pass  the  battery  because  an  English 
vessel,  the  one  they  were  in  search  of,  was  on  the  coast 
The  old  man  bribed  the  soldiers  with  his  fish,  assuring  them 
he  must  go  with  his  son  or  they  would  starve,  and  he  was 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  coast  he  could  easily  escape  the 
enemy.  Being  desired  to  wait  till  night  and  then  de- 
part, he,  under  pretence  of  avoiding  the  English  vessel 
made  the  soldiers  point  out  her  bearings  so  exactly  that 
when  darkness  fell  he  run  her  straight  on  board,  and  the 
intrepid  Grant  stood  in  safety  on  the  quarter-deck. 

In  England  he  got  permission  to  choose  a  French  officer 
to  exchange,  that  no  doubt  might  remain  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  his  escape,  and  great  was  his  astonishment  to 
find  in  the  first  prison  he  visited  the  old  fisherman  and 
his  real  son,  who  had  been  captured  notwithstanding  a 
protection  given  to  them  for  their  services.  Grant,  whose 
generosity  and  benevolence  were  as  remarkable  as  the 
qualities  of  his  understanding,  soon  obtained  their  release, 
sent  them  with  a  sum  of  money  to  France,  returned  to  the 
Peninsula,  and  withiA  four  months  frx)m  the  date  of  his 
first  capture  was  again  on  the  Tonnes,  watching  Marmont's 
army  as  before.  Other  adventures  could  be  mentioned  of 
this  generous  and  spirited,  yet  gentle-minded  man,  who, 
having  served  his  country  nobly  in  every  climate,  died  a 
victim  to  continual  hardships. 
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So  many  obstftoles,  military  and  politioal,  wete  to  be 
overcome  bdbte  Andalusia  ooold  be  invaded,  that  Lord 
Wellington  resigned  that  jHrojeot  and  meditated  instead 
an  attadc  on  Maimont  To  obtain  sucoess  it  was  essen- 
tial to  isolate  him  as  much  as  possible,  and  in  that  view 
vaiioas«combinations  were  matured ;  bat  the  most  important 
stroke  was  to  destroy  the  bridge  and  forts  at  Ahnaiaz  on 
the  TagDS.  Strong  in  works,  that  place  was  also  a  great 
depot  for  stores  and  boats,  and  not  only  fMilitated  the 
passage  of  the  Tagos  for  reinforcements  comingfrom  SonH; 
but  was  sofficient  to  serve  as  a  base  and  place  of  anus  tat 
an  army  to  operate  on  the  rear  and  flank  of  the  British,  if 
they  engaged.with  Marmont  in  Castile.  General  Hill,  who 
remained  with  a  force  in  the  Alemtejo,  was  charged  with 
this  great  and  dangerous  enterprise,  for  a  clear  under- 
standing of  which  the  nature  of  the  country  must  be 
described. 

The  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  from  Toledo  to  Almaraz,  is 
lined  with  rugged  mountains,  difficult  for  small  bodies  im- 
practicable for  an  army.  From  Almaraz  to  the  fronti^  of 
Portugal  the  banks  are  more  open,  yet  still  difficult,  and 
the  Tagus  was  only  to  be  crossed  at  certain  points,  to  which 
bad  roads  led.  From  Ahnaraz  to  Alcantara  the  bridges, 
both  those  included,  were  ruined,  and  those  of  Arzobispo 
and  Talavera  above  Almaraz  were  of  little  value  because 
of  the  rugged  mountains.  Soult's  pontoon  equipage  had 
been  captured  in  Badajos,  and  the  French  could  only  cross 
the  Tagus  between  Toledo  and  the  frontier  of  Portugal 
by  Marmont's  boat  bridge  at  Almaraz,  to  secure  which  he 
had  constructed  three  strong  forts  and  a  bridge-head. 

The  first,  called  Ragusa,  contained  stores  and  provisions, 
and  was,  though  not  finished,  exceedingly  strong  ;  it  had 
a  loopholed  stone  tower  twenty-five  feet  high  within,  and 
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was  flanked  without  by  a  field-work  near  the  bridge.  This 
was  on  the  north  bank.  On  the  south  bank  the  bridge 
had  a  fortified  head  of  masonry^  whidi  was  again  flanked 
by  a.  redoubt  called  Fort  Napoleon,  placed  on  a  h^ght  a 
little  in  advance ;  but  imperfectly  constructed,  inasmuch 
as  a  wide  berm  in  the  middle  of  the  scarp  {umished  a 
landing-plaoe  for  troops  escdading.  It  was  yet  strong, 
because  it  contained  a  second  int^ior  defence  or  retrem^- 
ment,  with  a  loopholed  stone  tower,  a  ditch/  drawlniii^ 
and  palisades. 

These  forts  and  die  bridge-head  were  armed  with  eighteen 
guns  and  garrisoned  with  eleven  hundred  men,  which 
insured  command  of  the  river;  but  the  mountains  on 
the  left  bank  precluded  the  passage  of  an  army  towards 
Lower  Estremadura,  save  by  the  royd  road  to  Truxillo, 
which,  five  miles  firom  the  Tagus,  went  over  the  lofty  rc^ged 
Mirabete  ridge ;  to  secure  the  summit  of  this,  the  Fren<^ 
had  drawn  a  line  of  works  across  the  throat  of  the  pass ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  large  fortified  house  was  connected  by 
smaller  posts  with  the  ancient  watdi-tower  of  Mirabete, 
wMch  cont«ned  «ght  guns  and  was  «mrounded  T.y  a 
rampart  twelve  feet  high. 

If  all  these  works,  and  a  road  which  Marmont,  follo?nng 
the  traces  of  an  ancient  Roman  way,  was  now  opening 
across  the  Gredos  mountains,  had  been  finished,  the  com- 
munication of  the  French,  though  circuitous,  would  have 
been  very  good  and  secure.  Wellington  feared  that  accom- 
plishment and  designed  to  surprise  Almaraz  previous  to 
the  siege  of  Badajos,  when  the  redoubts  were  far  from  com- 
plete ;  but  the  Portuguese  government  neglected  to  furnish 
the  means  of  transporting  the  artilleiy  fix)m  Lisbon  and 
he  was  baffled.  Hill  now  marched  to  attempt  it  with  a 
force  of  six  thousand  men,  including  four  hundred  cavalry, 
two  field  brigades  of  artillery,  a  pontoon  equipage,  and  a 
battering-train  of  six  iron  twenty-four-pound  howitsers.  But 
the  enteqnise  was  become  more  difficult.     For  when  the 
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army  was  round  Badajos  only  the  resistance  of  the  forts 
was  to  be  looked  to;  now  Foy's  division  of  Marmont's 
army  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagas,  and  troops  firom  the 
king's  army  occapie4  Talavera.  Dronet  was  also  with 
eight  or  nine  thousand  men  near  Medellin,  and  closer  to 
Merida  than  Hill  was  to  Almaraz;  he  might  therefore 
intercept  the  latter's  retreat — and  the  king's  orders  were 
imperative  that  he  should  hang  on  the  English  foroe  in 
Estremadnra.  Hill  had  therefore  to  steer,  going  and 
coming,  through  all  these  forces  with  an  unwieldy  convoy, 
and  as  it  were,  blot  out  their  strong  place  without  a  battle. 

Wellington  now  took  many  precautions  to  divert  the 
French  attention  to  other  points,  and  to  furnish  support 
without  indicating  the  true  object ;  and  Hill,  though  dan- 
gerously delayed  by  the  difficulty  of  restoring  the  bridge  of 
Merida,  which  he  had  himself  destroyed  during  the  siege  of 
Badajos,  crossed  the  Guadiana  with  six  thousand  men, 
twelve  field-pieces,  pontoons,  battering-train  and  fifty 
country  carts,  conveying  material  and  ammunition. 

The  15  th  he  reached  Truxillo,  and  during  his  march  the 
guerillas  of  the  Guadalupe  mountains  made  demonstrations 
at  difierent  points,  between  Almaraz  and  Arzobispo,  as  if 
seeking  a  place  to  cast  a  bridge  that  he  might  join  Wel- 
lington. Foy  was  deceived  by  these  feints,  for  his  spies  at 
Truxillo  had  told  him  of  the  passage  of  the  Guadiana, 
but  said  Hill  had  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  that  two 
brigades  of  cavahy  were  following :  one  report  even  stated 
that  thirty  thousand  men  had  entered  Truxillo,  whereas 
there  were  less  than  six  thousand  of  all  arms. 

Early  on  the  16th  the  armament  reached  Jaraicejo, 
formed  three  columns,  and  made  a  night  march,  intending 
to  surprise  at  the  same  moment,  the  tower  of  Mirabete  the 
fortified  house  in  the  pass  and  the  forts  at  the  bridge  of 
Almaraz.  The  left  column,  directed  against  the  tower, 
was  commanded  by  General  Chowne.  The  centre,  with 
the  dragoons  and  artillery,  moved  by  the  royal  road  under 
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General  Long.  The  right,  composed  of  the  50th,  71st, 
and  92nd  regiments,  under  Hill  in  person,  was  to  penetrate 
by  the  narrow  and  difficult  way  of  Roman  Gordo  against 
the  forts  of  the  bridge.  Day  broke  before  any  column 
reached  its  destination,  and  all  hopes  of  a  surprise  were 
extinguished:  an  untoward  beginning,  unavoidable  with 
the  right  and  centre  column  because  of  the  bad  roads,  but 
Chowne  was  negligent,  for  the  Mirabete  tower  might  have 
been  assaulted  before  daylight. 

Hill  now  saw  that  to  reduce  the  Mirabete  works  in  the 
pass,  he  must  incur  more  loss  than  was  justifiable,  and 
be  in  such  plight  that  he  could  not  finally  carry  the  forts 
below  ;  yet  it  was  only  through  the  pass  the  artillery  could 
move  against  the  bridge.  In  this  dilemma,  after  losing  the 
17th  and  part  of  the  18th,  in  firuitless  attempts  to  discover 
some  opening  through  which  to  reach  Almaraz  with  his 
guns,  he  resolved  to  leave  them  on  the  Sierra  with  the 
centre  column,  make  a  false  attack  on  the  tower  with 
Chowne's  troops,  and  in  person,  with  the  right  column, 
secretly  penetrate  by  the  scarcely  practicable  line  of  Eoman 
Gordo  to  the  bridge,  intent,  with  infantry  alone,  to  storm 
works  which  were  defended  by  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery 
and  powerful  garrisons ! 

This  resolution  was  even  more  hardy  than  it  appears 
without  a  reference  to  the  general  state  of  affairs.  His 
march  had  been  one  of  secrecy,  amidst  various  divisions  of 
the  enemy ;  he  was  four  days'  journey  fi:om  Merida,  his 
first  point  of  retreat ;  he  expected  Drouet  to  be  reinforced 
and  advance ;  and  hence,  whether  defeated  or  victorious  at 
Almaraz,  his  retreat  would  be  very  dangerous  ;  exceedingly 
so  if  defeated,  because  his  fine  British  troops  could  not  be 
repulsed  with  a  small  loss,  and  he  would  have  to  fall  back 
through  a  difficult  country,  with  his  best  soldiers  dispirited 
by  failure  and  burthened  by  numbers  of  wounded  men. 
Then  harassed  on  one  side  by  Drouet,  pursued  by  Foy  and 
D'Armagnac  on  the  other,  he  would  have  been  exposed  to 
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the  greatest  misfortunes,  every  slanderous  tongue  would 
have  been  let  loose  on  the  rashness  of  attacking  imparc^ 
nable  forts,  and  a  military  career,  hitherto  ao  glarion% 
might  have  terminated  in  shame.  Devoid  of  interested 
ambition,  he  was  unshaken  by  such  fears,  and  remained 
concealed  until  the  evening  of  the  18th,  when  he  com- 
menced the  descent,  with  design  to  escalade  the  Fort  Napo- 
leon before  daylight.  The  march  was  less  than  six  miles,  bat 
the  head  of  the  troops  only  reached  the  fort  a  little  before 
daylight,  the  rear  was  distant,  and  it  was  doubtful  if  the 
scaling  ladders,  cut  in  halves  to  thread  the  short  narrow 
turns  in  the  precipitous  descent,  would  serve  for  m  assault 
Some  small  hills  concealed  the  head  of  the  column,  and  at 
that  moment  Chowne  commenced  his  fidse  attack  at  Mira- 
bete.  Pillars  of  white  smoke  rose  on  the  lofty  brow  of  the 
Sierra,  the  heavy  sound  of  artillery  came  rolling  over  the 
valley,  and  the  garrison  of  Fort  Napoleon,  crowding  on  the 
ramparts,  were  gazing  at  those  portentous  signs  of  war, 
when,  quick  and  loud,  a  British  shout  broke  on  their  ears, 
and  gallantly  the  50th  regiment  and  a  wing  of  the  71st 
came  bounding  over  the  low  hills. 

Surprised  the  French  were  to  see  an  enemy  so  dose 
while  the  Mirabete  was  still  defended,  yet  they  were  not 
unprepared ;  a  patrol  of  English  cavalry  had  been  seen 
from  the  fort  on  the  17th,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  18th  a 
woman  had  given  exact  information  of  Hill's  numbers  and 
designs.  This  intelligence  had  caused  the  commandant, 
Aubert,  to  march  in  the  night  with  reinforcements  to  Fort 
Napoleon,  which  was  therefore  defended  by  six  companies 
ready  to  fight,  and  when  the  first  shout  was  heard  they 
smote  with  musketry  and  artillery  on  the  British  front, 
while  the  gims  of  Fort  Ragusa  took  them  in  flank.  A 
rise  of  ground,  twenty  yards  from  the  ramparta,  soon  covered 
the  assailants  from  the  front  fire,  and  General  Howard, 
leading  with  the  foremost  into  the  ditch,  commenced  the 
escalade.     The  breadth  of  the  berm  kept  off  the  ends  of 
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the  shortened  ladders  from  the  parapet,  but  the  first  men 
jumped  on  to  the  berm  itself  and  drawing  np  the  ladders 
planted  them  there ;  then  with  a  second  escalade  they  won 
the  rampart  and  closely  fighting  all  went  together  into  the 
retrenchment  ronnd  the  stone  tower.  Aubert  was  wounded 
and  taken,  and  the  garrison  fled  towards  the  bridge-head, 
but  the  victorious  troops  would  not  be  shaken  off,  thej 
entered  thi^  w(»k  also  in  one  confused  mass  with  the 
fugitives,  who  continued  their  flight  over  the  bridge  itsell 
Still  the  British  soldiers  pushed  their  headlong  charge, 
slaying  the  hindmost,  and  they  would  have  passed  the  river 
if  some  of  the  boats  had  not  been  destroyed  by  stray  shots 
from  the  forts,  which  were  now  sharply  cannonading  each 
other,  for  the  artilleiy-men  had  turned  the  guns  of  Napoleon 
on  Fort  Ragusa. 

Many  French  leaping  into  the  water  were  drowned,  the 
greatest  part  were  made  prisoners,  and  to  the  amazement 
of  the  conquerors  the  panic  pervaded  the  other  side  of 
the  river^  wh^re  the  garrison  of  Bagusa,  though  per- 
fectly safe,  fled  with  the  othexB !  Some  grenadiers  of  the 
92nd,  swimming  over,  brought  back  boats,  with  which 
the  bridge  was  restored  ;  the  towers  and  works  of  Bagusa 
were  then  destroyed,  and  the  stores  ammunition  provisions 
and  boats  burned.  In  the  night  the  troops  returned  to 
the  Mirabete  ridge  with  the  colours  of  the  foreign  regi- 
ment and  two  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners,  including  a 
commandant  and  sixteen  other  officers,  their  own  loss  being 
a  hundred  and  eighty  men.  One  officer  of  artillery  was 
killed  by  his  own  mine,  placed  for  the  destruction  of  the 
tower,  but  the  only  officer  slain  in  the  assault  was  Captain 
Candler,  a  brave  man,  who  fell  leading  the  grenadiers  of 
the  50th  on  to  the  rampart  of  Fort  Napoleon. 

Bapidity  was  an  essential  cause  of  this  success.  Foy  had 
ordered  P' Armagnac  to  reinforce  the  forts  with  a  battalion, 
which  might  have  entered  Fort  Bagusa  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  19  th ;  but  instead  of  marching  before  day-break, 
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it  did  not  move  until  eleven  o'clock,  and  meeting   the 
fagitives  on  the  road  caught  the  panic. 

Hill  was  about  to  reduce  the  works  at  Mirabete,  when 
Sir  W.  Erskine,  confused  by  the  French  moyements,  gaye 
a  false  alarm,  which  caused  a  retreat  on  Merida,  and  Wel- 
lington, in  reference  to  Erskine,  told  the  ministers,  that 
his  generals,  stout  in  action  personallj  as  the  poorest 
soldiers,  were  overwhelmed  with  fear  of  responsibility  when 
left  to  themselves :  the  slightest  movement  of  an  enemy 
deprived  them  of  judgment  But  every  officer  knew,  that 
without  powerful  interest  his  future  prospects  and  past 
services  would  wither  under  the  blight  of  a  disaster ;  that 
a  selfish  government  would  instantly  offer  him  as  a  victim 
to  a  misjudging  public  and  a  ribald  press,  with  which 
success  is  the  only  criterion  of  merit.  English  generals 
are,  and  must  be,  prodigal  of  their  blood  to  gain  reputation  ; 
but  they  are  timid  in  command,  because  a  single  failure 
without  a  fault  consigns  them  to  shame  and  abuse. 

Having  resumed  his  former  position.  Hill  engaged  in  a 
series  of  marches  and  countermarches  against  Drouet,  yet 
no  action  occurred,  save  one  between  General  Slade  and 
General  Lallemande,  who  met,  with  two  regiments  of  dra- 
goons on  each  side.*  Slade,  contrary  to  orders,  drove  back 
the  French  horsemen  for  eight  miles,  and  through  the 
defile  of  Maquilla  he  followed  in  disorder  ;  but  in  the  plain 
beyond  stood  Lallemande's  reserves,  with  which  he  broke 
the  disorderly  mass,  killed  or  wounded  fifty,  pursued  for 
six  miles  and  took  a  hundred  prisoners.  Two  days  after, 
the  Austrian  Strenowitz,  having  but  fifty  men  of  Blade's 
dragoons,  recovered  all  the  wounded  prisoners,  defeated 
eighty  French,  killed  many  and  took  twenty-six :  such  is 
the  difierence  between  mere  dash  and  military  skill. 

In  the  summer  of  1812  Lord  Wellington  resolved  to 
fight  Marmont.  There  were  many  reasons  for  this,  but 
the  principal  one  was,  that  Napoleon  being  in  the  heart  of 
Russia  and  his  own  army  stronger,  especially  in  cavalry 
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than  it  had.  yet  been  or  was  likely  to  be,  if  he  did  not 
then  strike  no  better  opportunity  could  be  expected.  But 
though  he  had  ninety  thousand  men,  British  and  Portu- 
guese, six  thousand  were  in  Cadiz,  and  the  Walcheren 
expedition  was  still  to  be  atoned  for ;  the  raiments  which 
had  served  there  were  so  sickly  that  only  thirty-two  thou- 
sand British  were  in  line ;  yet  to  these  he  could  join 
twenty-fiye  thousand  Portuguese,  making  fifty-seven  thou- 
sand sabres  and  bayonets,  which  he  judged  sufficient.  Of 
this  force  Hill  had  seventeen  thousand,  two  thousand  being 
cavalry  with  twenty-four  guns.  General  D'Urban  was 
with  twelve  hundred  Portuguese  horsemen  in  the  Tras  Os 
Montes,  and  was  to  cooperate  with  Wellington,  who  had 
therefore  nearly  forty  thousand  of  all  arms,  three  thousand 
five  hundred  being  cavabry,  with  fifty-four  guns. 

Almaraz  bridge  had  been  destroyed  to  lengthen  the 
French  lateral  line  of  communication  ;  Alcantara  was  now 
repaired  to  shorten  the  British  line  ;  and  though  the  break 
in  that  stupendous  structure  was  ninety  feet  wide  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  above  the  water,  the  genius  of 
Colonel  Sturgeon  overcame  the  difficulty.  Hill's  army  was 
thus  brought  a  fortnight  nearer  to  Wellington  than  Drouet 
was  to  Marmont,  if  both  marched  with  artillery ;  and  as  the 
army  of  the  centre  was,  by  the  king's  misrule,  in  a  state  of 
great  disorder,  Harmont  was  for  a  time  isolated  from  all 
the  other  armies  save  that  of  the  north,  now  under  General 
GafiareUi,  who  was  however  occupied  by  maritime  expedi- 
tions from  Goruna. 

Marmont  was  a  man  to  be  feared.  He  was  quick  of 
apprehension,  morally  and  physically  brave,  scientific,  used 
to  war,  strong  of  body,  in  the  prime  of  life,  eager  for  glory ; 
and  though  neither  a  great  nor  a  fortunate  commander, 
such  a  one  as  might  bear  the  test  of  fire.  He  had  strongly 
fi}rtified  three  convents  at  Salamanca,  and  having  about 
twenty-five  thousand  men  in  hand,  demanded  aid  firom  the 
king,  from  Soult,  and  firom  the  army  of  the  iv)rtL    His 
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design  was  to  dispute  the  Tonnes  and  Donro  in  succession, 
the  first  by  his  forts,  the  second  with  an  army,  which  he 
could  augment  to  forty-six  thousand  without  extraneous 
aid  by  calling  Bonet's  division  firom  the  Asturias. 

On  the  13th  of  June  Wellingttm  advanced  to  tiie 
Tonnes.  The  bridge  of  Salamanca  was  barred  by  the 
French  forts,  all  the  others  had  been  destroyed  save  that 
of  Alba  de  Tormes,  the  castle  (^  which  was  garrisoned ; 
the  allies  however  passed  the  river  above  and  below  Sala- 
manca by  the  fords  of  Santa  Marta  and  Los  Cantos,  and 
Gkneral  Clinton  invested  the  forts  with  the  sixth  division. 
Marmont,  who  had  two  divisions  and  some  cavalry,  retired 
by  the  road  of  Toro.  Salamanca  then  became  a  scene  of 
rejoicing.  The  houses  were  illuminated,  the  people,  shout- 
ing singing  and  weeping  for  joy,  gave  Wellington  their 
wekome  while  his  army  took  a  position  on  the  hill  of  San 
Christoval  five  miles  in  advance. 

SIEGE   OF   THE   SALAMANCA   FORTS. 

Clinton  had  only  four  heavy  guns  and  three  twenty-four 
pound  howitzers,  but  the  train  used -by  Hill  at  Almaraz 
had  passed  the  Tagus  at  Alcantara  on  its  way  up.  The 
strength  of  the  forts  had  however  been  under-estimated. 
They  contained  eight  hundred  men,  and  that  of  San  Vicente, 
placed  on  a  perpendicular  cliflf  overhanging  the  Tormes, 
had  a  fortified  convent  within,  was  well  flanked  and 
separated  by  a  deep  ravine  from  the  other  forts :  these  last, 
called  San  Cajetano  and  La  Merced,  were  smaller  and  of  a 
square  form,  yet  with  bomb-proofs  and  deep  ditches. 

The  engineer  Burgoyne,  directing  the  siege,  commenced 
a  battery  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  Vicente,  and 
as  the  ruins  of  convents  destroyed  to  make  the  forts  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  excavate,  earth  was  brought  from  a 
distance ;  but  the  moon  was  up,  the  night  short,  the  French 
musketry  heavy,  the  sixth  division  inexperienced,  and  at 
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daybreak  the  batteiy  was  still  imperfect.  Meanwhile  an 
attempt  was  made  to  attach  the  miner  secretly  to  the  coun- 
terscarp, but  the  vigilance  of  a  trained  dog  baffled  this 
design :  the  attempt  was  then  openly  made,  yet  defeated 
by  a  plunging  fire  from  the  top  of  the  convent. 

On  the  18th  eight  hundred  Germans,  placed  in  the 
ruins,  mastered  all  the  enemy's  fire  save  that  firom  loop- 
holes, and  two  field-pieces  were  placed  on  a  neighbouring 
convent  to  silence  the  French  artillery,  but  failed. 

In  the  night  the  first  battery  was  armed ;  at  daybreak  on 
the  19th  seven  guns  opened,  and  by  nine  o'clock  the  wall 
of  the  convent  was  cut  away  to  the  level  of  the  rampart ; 
a  second  breadiing  battery  of  iron  howitzers,  which  saw 
lower  down  the  scarp,  then  commenced  its  fire,  but  that  ord- 
nance was  unmeet  for  battering,  and  the  enemy's  musketry 
brought  down  a  captain  and  more  than  twenty  gunners. 

The  20th  Colonel  Dickson  arrived  with  more  iron 
howitzers  ftom  Elvas,  and  the  second  battery,  reinforced 
with  additional  pieces,  revived  its  fire,  striking  only  the 
convent,  a  huge  cantle  of  which  came  to  the  ground,  crush- 
ing many  of  the  garrison  and  laying  bare  the  inside  of  the 
building:  carcasses  were  immediately  thrown  into  the 
opening,  but  the  enemy  extinguished  the  flames.  A  lieu- 
tenant and  fifteen  gunners  were  lost  this  day,  ammunition 
&iled,  and  the  attack  was  suspended. 

During  this  siege  the  aspect  of  affairs  had  changed  on 
both  sides.  Wellington,  deceived  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
forts,  now  found  by  intercepted  returns  that  both  Soult 
and  Marmont  were  far  stronger  than  he  had  expected ; 
and  he  had  calculated  that  Bonet's  division  would  not  quit 
the  Austurias ;  but  that  general  was  in  full  march  for 
Leon,  GafiiKreUi  was  preparing  to  reinforce  Marmont,  and 
thus  the  brilliant  prospect  of  the  campaign  was  suddenly 
clouded.  Meanwhile  Marmont,  having  united  four  divi- 
sions of  infantry  and  a  brigade  of  cavabry,  t?renty-five 
thousand  men,  came  to  the  succour  of  the  forts.     His  ap- 
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preach,  over  an  open  country,  being  descried  at  a  consider- 
able distance,  a  brigade  was  called  from  the  siege,  the  bat- 
tering train  was  sent  across  the  Tonnes,  and  the  army 
formed  in  order  of  battle  on  the  top  of  San  Christoval. 
This  position  was  four  miles  long,  rather  concave,  and  the 
steep  descent  in  front  tangled  with  hollow  roads,  stone 
inclosnres  and  villages ;  the  summit  was  broad,  even,  and 
covered  with  ripe  com,  the  right  was  flanked  by  the  Upper 
Tonnes,  the  left  dipped  into  the  country  bordering  the 
Lower  Tormes ;  for  in  passing  Salamanca  that  river  took 
a  sweep  round  the  back  of  the  position.  The  in&ntry 
heavy  cavalry  and  guns  crowned  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, but  the  light  cavabry  was  in  a  low  country  on  the  left, 
where  there  was  a  small  stream  and  a  marshy  flat.  In 
front  of  the  left,  centre,  and  right,  the  villages  of  Christo- 
val, Castillanos,  and  Moresco,  were  nearly  in  a  line  at  the 
foot  of  the  position,  which  overlooked  the  country  for  many 
miles,  yet  had  neither  shade  nor  fuel  to  cook  with,  nor 
water  nearer  than  the  Tormes,  and  the  heat  was  very 
oppressive. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  enemy's  horsemen 
approached,  pointing  towards  the  left  of  the  position,  as  if 
to  turn  it  by  the  Lower  Tormes ;  to  check  this  the  light 
cavalry  made  a  short  forward  movement  and  a  partial 
charge  took  place,  when  the  French  opened  six  guns  and  the 
others  retired  to  their  own  ground.  The  light  division 
immediately  closed  towards  the  left,  but  the  French  cavalry 
halted.  Meanwhile  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  bore 
with  a  rapid  pace  in  one  dark  volume  against  the  right,  and 
halting  at  the  foot  of  the  position  sent  a  flight  of  shells 
on  to  the  lofty  summit ;  nor  did  this  fire  cease  until  after 
dark,  when  Marmont,  taking  possession  of  Moresco,  esta- 
blished himself  behind  that  village  and  Castellanos  within 
gun-shot  of  the  allies. 

That  night  the  English  general  slept  amongst  the  troops, 
and  the  first  streak  of  light  saw  both  sides  under  arms. 
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Some  signals  were  interchanged  between  Marmont  and 
the  forts,  yet  all  remained  quiet  until  evening,  when  Wel- 
lington detached  the  sixty-eighth  regiment  to  driye  the 
French  from  Moresco.  This  attack,  made  with  vigour, 
succeeded,  but  the  troops  being  recalled  just  as  daylight 
jEEdled,  a  body  of  French  passing  unperceived  through 
standing  com  broke  into  the  village  unexpectedly,  and  did 
considerable  execution.  In  the  skirmish  an  officer,  named 
Mackay,  being  surrounded,  refused  to  surrender,  and  fight- 
ing against  a  multitude  received  more  wounds  than  the 
human  fiume  was  thought  capable  of  sustaining :  yet  he 
lived  to  show  his  honourable  scars. 

Next  day  three  divisions  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry  joined 
Marmont,  who,  having  now  forty  thousand  men,  extended 
his  left  and  seized  a  part  of  the  height  in  advance  of  the 
allies^  right  wing.  From  thence  he  could  discern  the 
whole  of  their  order  of  battle,  and  attack  their  right  on 
even  terms ;  but  Graham,  using  the  seventh  division,  dis- 
lodged his  detachment  with  a  sharp  skirmish  before  it 
could  be  formidably  reinforced,  and  in  the  night  the  French 
withdrew  to  some  heights  six  miles  in  rear. 

It  was  thought  Marmont's  tempestuous  advance  to 
Moresco  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  should  have  been  his 
ruin ;  but  Wellington  argued,  that  if  he  came  to  fight 
it  was  better  to  defend  a  strong  position  than  descend  to 
combat  in  the  plain,  because  the  French  inferiority  was  not 
such  as  to  insure  a  result  decisive  of  the  campaign ;  and 
in  case  of  failure,  a  retreat  across  the  Tonnes  would  have 
been  very  difficult.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  during  the 
first  evening  there  was  some  confusion  amongst  the  allies, 
for  the  troops,  of  different  nations,  formed  their  order  of 
battle  slowly,  and  the  descent  of  the  mountain  towards 
the  enemy  was  by  no  means  easy.  Walls  hollow  ways  and 
villages  covered  the  French  front,  and  Marmont,  having 
plenty  of  guns  and  troops  ready  of  movement,  could  have 
evaded  the  action  until  night.     This  reasoning  however 
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failed  on  the  21st.  The  allies,  whose  in&ntry  was  a  third 
more  their  cavaby  three  times  as  numefons  and  much 
better  mounted,  might  have  ponred  down  by  all  the  roads 
at  daybreak,  and  then  Mannont,  turned  oH  both  flanks  and 
followed  vehemently,  could  never  have  made  his  retreat  to 
the  Douro  through  the  open  country :  on  the  22nd,  when  his 
other  troops  came  up,  the  chances  were  no  longer  the  same. 

Marmont  now  withdrew  his  tight,  abandoning  the  road  of 
Toro,  but  keeping  that  of  Tordesillas,  and  placing  his  left 
oh  the  Tonnes  at  Huerta,  where  the  river  took  a  sudden 
bend,  descending  perpendicularly  towards  the  allies.  ThBS, 
commanding  the  ford  of  Huerta,  he  could  pass  the  river 
and  communicate  by  the  left  bank  with  his  forts.  Wel- 
lington made  corresponding  dispositions,  closing  towaxds 
the  river,  and  placing  the  light  division  at  the  ford  of 
Aldea  Lengua ;  while  Graham  descended  with  two  divi- 
sions to  the  nearer  ford  of  Santa  Marta,  and  General 
Bock's  heavy  German  cavalry  went  over  the  Tonnes  to 
watch  the  ford  of  Huerta. 

On  the  23rd  all  was  tranquil,  but  at  break  of  day  on 
the  24th  some  dropping  pistol-shots,  and  now  and  then  a 
shout,  came  fiEiintly  from  a  mist  covering  the  lower  ground 
beyond  the  river  ;  the  heavy  sound  of  artillery  succeeded, 
and  the  hissing  of  bullets  cutting  through  the  thickened 
atmosphere  told  that  the  French  were  over  the  Tormes. 
Soon  the  fog  vanished,  and  the  German  horsemen  were 
seen  retiring  in  close  and  beautiful  order  before  twelve 
thousand  French  infantry  advancing  in  battle  array.  At 
intervals,  twenty  guns  would  start  forwards  and  send  their 
bullets  whistling  and  tearing  up  the  ground  beneath  the 
Germans,  while  scattered  parties  of  light  cavalry,  scouting 
out,  capped  all  the  hills  in  succession  and  peering  abroad 
gave  signals  to  the  main  body.  Wellington  then  sent 
Graham  over  the  river  with  two  divisions  and  a  brigade  of 
English  cavalry,  concentrating  the  rest  of  his  troops  near 
Moresco  to  await  the  event. 
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Bock  continued  his  retreat  in  fine  ordea*,  r^ardless  alike 
of  the  cannonade  and  of  the  light  horsemen  on  his  flanks, 
until  the  enemy's  scouts  gained  a  height,  from  whence,  at 
tiie  distance  of  three  miles,  they  for  the  first  time  perceived 
Graham's  twelve  thousand  m^,  ranged  with  eighte^  guns 
on  an  ord^  of  battle  perpendicular  to  the  Tormes.  From 
the  same  point  Wellington's  heavy  columns  were  se^ 
clustering  on  the  height  above  the  fords  of  Santa  Marta, 
and  the  light  division  at  Aldea  Lengua,  ready  either  to 
advance  against  the  French  troops  left  on  the  right  bank, 
or  to  pass  the  river  in  aid  of  Graham.  At  this  sight  Mar- 
mont  hastily  &ced  about  repassed  the  Tormes  and  resumed 
his  former  ground. 

Wellington,  unwilling  to  stir  before  the  forts  fell,  here 
again  refused  an  accidental  advantage  :  for  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  the  French  could  have  avoided  a  defeat,  if  he 
had  moved  with  all  the  troops  on  the  right  bank  against 
the  French  divisions  on  that  side. 

The  forts  were  now  -closely  pressed.  On  the  23rd,  the 
heavy  guns  being  brought  back,  a  battery  to  breach  San 
Cajetano  was  armed  with  four  pieces ;  yet  the  line  of  fire 
being  oblique  only  beat  down  the  parapet  and  knocked 
away  the  palisades.  The  escalade  of  that  fort  and  La 
Merced  was  however  tried  at  ten  o'clock,  but  in  half  an 
hour  failed  with  a  loss  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  and 
officers ;  the  wounded  were  brought  off  next  day  under 
truce,  and  the  enemy  had  all  the  credit  of  the  fight.  (General 
Bowes,  whose  rank  might  have  excused  his  leading  so 
small  a  force,  was  wounded  early  in  this  assault,  and  was 
having  his  hurt  dressed  when  he  heard  the  troops  were 
yielding,  whereupon  he  returned  to  the  fight  and  fell. 

Want  of  powder  now  suspended  the  siege  until  the  26th, 
when  a  convoy  arrived.  Then  the  second  and  third  bat- 
teries were  re-armed,  and  the  field-pieces  replaced  on  the 
neighbouring  convent.  The  iron  howitzers,  throwing  hot 
shot,  soon  set  the  convent  within  San  Vincente  on  fire ; 
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but  the  garrison  extinguished  the  flames  and  this  balanced 
combat  continued  during  the  night.  In  the  morning  how- 
ever the  besiegers'  fire  was  redoubled,  the  conyent  was  in 
a  blaze,  the  breach  of  Cajetano  improved,  and  a  fresh 
storming  party  was  assembled,  when  the  white  flag  waved 
from  Cajetano.  Negotiation  ensued,  but  Wellington, 
judging  it  an  artifice  to  gain  time,  ordered  a  double  assault, 
when  Cajetano  scarcely  fired  a  shot,  and  the  flames  raged 
so  at  Vincente  no  opposition  could  be  made.  Seven  hun- 
dred prisoners,  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  provisions,  arms, 
clothing,  and  a  secure  passage  over  the  Tormes,  were  the 
immediate  fruits  of  this  capture :  not  the  less  prized  that 
the  breaches  were  found  more  formidable  than  those  at 
Rodrigo,  and  a  storm  would  have  been  very  doubtful  if  the 
garrison  could  have  gained  time  to  extinguish  the  flames 
in  San  Vincente.  The  allies  had  ninety  killed,  and  their 
whole  loss  was  five  hundred  men  and  oflScers,  of  which  one 
hundred  and  sixty  men  with  fifty  horses,  fell  outside 
Salamanca,  the  rest  in  the  siege. 

COMBATS   BETWEEN   THE   DUERO   AND   THE   TORMES. 

When  his  forts  were  taken  Marmont  retreated.  Wel- 
lington pursued  by  easy  marches,  and  on  the  2nd  of  July 
inflicted  a  slight  loss  on  the  rearguard  at  the  bridge  of 
Tordisellas  ;  it  would  have  been  a  great  one  if  he  had  not 
been  deceived  by  a  false  report  that  the  French  had  broken 
the  bridge  the  night  before. 

Marmont  now  took  the  line  of  the  Duero,  having  for- 
tified posts  at  Zamora  and  Toro,  where  he  had  broken  the 
bridges,  and  at  Puente  Duero  and  Tudela  also,  preserving 
only  that  of  Tordesillas.  His  left  was  at  Simancas  on  the 
Pisuerga,  which  was  unfordable,  and  the  bridges  at  that 
place  and  Valladolid  were  commanded  by  fortified  posts. 
His  centre  was  at  Tordesillas  and  very  numerous  ;  his  right 
on  heights  opposite  the  ford  of  Polios,  which  Wellington 
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seized  instantly  as  it  gave  him  a  passage,  yet  a  difficult  one 
unfit  for  a  large  force ;  wherefore  head-qnarters  were  fixed 
at  Bueda,  and  the  army  disposed  with  the  head  against 
the  ford  of  Polios  and  bridge  of  Tordesillas,  the  rear  on 
the  Zapardiel  and  Trabancos  rivers  to  oppose  any  outbreak 
firom  the  Valladolid  side.  Marmont's  line  of  defence, 
measured  firom  Valladolid  to  Zamora,  was  sixty  miles ; 
fix)m  Simancas  to  Toro  above  thirty ;  but  the  actual  occu- 
pation was  not  above  twelve ;  the  bend  of  the  river  gave 
him  the  chord,  the  allies  the  arc,  and  the  fords  were  few 
and  difficult. 

It  was  Wellington's  design  to  force  Marmont  by  the 
cooperation  of  the  Gallician  and  other  Spanish  forces  to 
live  on  his  fixed  magazines ;  but  Castanos,  like  all  Spanish 
generals,  failed  in  the  hour  of  need.  Marmont  had  then 
the  means  of  rendering  the  campaign  futile  if  not  disas- 
trous to  the  British  general,  yet  with  a  false  judgment  he 
threw  away  his  advantages  by  striving  to  better  them. 
Bonet's  recall  firom  the  Asturias  was  a  great  error. 
Napoleon  and  Wellington  had  alike  foreseen  the  importance 
of  holding  that  province ;  the  one  ordered  the  other  cal- 
culated on  its  retention,  and  their  judgment  was  now  vin- 
dicated. The  Gallicians  and  Adturians  immediately  moved 
by  the  coast  towards  Biscay,  where  the  maritime  expedition 
firom  Coruna,  a  large  one  under  Sir  Home  Popham,  had 
descended  on  several  points :  Gaffarelli  therefore  retained 
the  reinforcement  destined  for  Marmont,  and  that  marshal, 
gaining  six  thousand  men  under  Bonet,  lost  twelve  or  thir- 
teen thousand  of  the  army  of  the  north,  and  opened  all  the 
northern  provinces  to  the  Spaniards. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  neither  Wellington  nor  Marmont 
had  reason  to  fight  on  the  Duero.  The  latter  because  his 
position  was  so  strong,  he  could  safely  wait  for  Bonet's 
and  Gaffarelli's  troops  while  the  king  operated  against  the 
allies'  communications.  The  former  because  he  could  not 
attack  the  French,  except  at  great  disadvantage ;  for  the 
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fords  of  the  Duero  were  little  known,  and  that  of  FoUob 
very  deep.  To  paaa  the  riyer  there  and  form  within  gon- 
ahot  of  the  enemy's  left,  without  other  oombinations,  pro- 
mised nothiitg  but  defeat,  for  the  strength  of  ground  was 
with  the  French.  While  they  had  the  bridge  at  Torde^ 
sillas,  an  attempt  to  force  a  passage  would  have  enabled 
Marmont  to  fall  on  the  front  and  rear,  if  the  operation 
was  within  his  reach ;  if  beyond  his  reach,  that  is  to  say, 
near  Zamora,  he  could  cut  the  communication  with  Rodrigo 
and  yet  preserve  his  own  with  Gaffiurelli  and  the  king. 

Wellington  therefore  resolved  to  wait  until  the  fords 
should  become  lower,  or  the  OaUidans  and  Partidas  should 
be  persuaded  to  act,  and  thus  force  the  French  to  detach 
men  or  dislodge  for  want  of  provisions. 

D'Urban's  Portuguese  cavalry,  which  was  on  the  French 
aide  of  the  river,  now  incommoded  Marmont 's  right,  and 
Foy  marched  to  drive  them  off;  but  General  Pakenham, 
commanding  the  third  division,  immediately  crossed  the 
ford  of  Polios,  which  brought  Foy  back,  and  Marmont 
then  augmented  the  efficiency  of  his  cavalry  by  taking  a 
thousand  horses  from  the  infantry  officers  and  sutlers. 

On  the  8th  Bonet  arrived,  and  the  French  marshal,  ex- 
tending his  right  to  Toro,  commenced  repairing  the  bridge 
thore.  Wellington,  in  like  manner,  stretched  his  left  to 
the  Guarena,  yet  keeping  his  centre  still  on  the  Trabancos, 
and  his  right  at  Rueda,  with  posts  near  TordesiUas  an4  the 
ford  of  Polios.  In  this  situation  the  armies  remained  for 
some  days,  during  which  Graham  and  Picton  went  to 
England  in  bad  health,  and  the  principal  powder  magazine 
at  Salamanca  exploded  with  hurt  to  matny ;  but  no  other 
events  worth  recording  occurred.  The  weather  was  fine, 
the  country  rich,  the  troops  received  their  rations  regularly, 
and  wine  was  so  plentiful  it  was  hard  to  keep  the  soldiers 
sober ;  the  caves  of  Rueda,  natural  or  cut  in  the  rock 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  were  so  immense  and  held 
so  much  wine,  that  the  drunkards  of  two  armies  failed  to 
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make  any  very  sensible  dupiaution  in  ti^e  quantity,  and 
many  men  perished  in  that  labyrinth.  The  soldiers  of  each 
anny  also,  passing  the  Duero  in  groupo,  held  amicaUe  in- 
tevcooise,  conversing  of  battles  tlmt  were  yet  to  be  fought. 
The  camps  on  the  banks  of  the  Duero  seemed  at  times 
to  belong  to  one  general,  so  difficult  is  it  to  make  brave 
men  hate  each  other. 

To  the  officers  of  the  aUies  all  looked  prosperous,  they 
were  impatient  for  the  signal  ef  battle,  and  many  com- 
plained that  the  French  had  been  permitted  to  retreat  from 
ChristovaL  Had  Wellington  been  finally  forced  back  to 
Portugal,  his  reputation  wonld  have  been  grievously  assailed 
by  his  own  people.  The  minority,  peering  forward  with 
misty  political  vision  overlooked  the  difficulties  close  at 
hand,  but  their  general  was  fretted  with  care  and  morti- 
fication, for  all  cross  and  evil  circumstances  seemed  to  com- 
Une  against  him.  The  Spanish  cooperation  had  failed  in 
aU  quarters,  the  enemy  in  front  waa  growing  ptronger, 
Soult  was  seriously  menacing  Cadiz,  and  the  king  was  said 
to  have  been  joined  by  Drouet ;  the  Portuguese  troops 
were  deserting  in  great  numbers  from  misery ;  the  English 
government  had  absurdly  and  perniciously  interfered  with 
the  supply  of  the  military  chest,  there  was  no  money  and 
the  personal  resourees  of  Wellington  alone  kept  the  army 
in  its  forward  position.  **  I  have  never,''  said  he,  '^  been 
in  such  distress  as  at  present,  and  some  serious  misfortune 
must  happen  if  the  govenunent  do  not  attend  seriously  to 
the  subject  and  supply  us  regularly  with  money.  The 
axrears  and  distresses  of  the  Portuguese  government  are  a 
joke  to  ours,  and  if  our  credit  was  not  better  than  theiiB 
we  should  certainly  starve.  As  it  is,  if  we  don't  find 
means  to  pay  our  billa  for  butcher's  meat  there  will  be  an 
end  to  the  war  at  once." 

Thus  stript  as  it  were  to  the  skin,  he  was  going  once 
more  to  hide  his  nakedness  in  the  mountains  of  Portugal, 
when  Marmont,  proud  of  his  own  unripened  skill,  and 
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perhaps,  from  tho  experience  of  San  ChriBtoyal,  tinder- 
Talning  his  adversary's  tactics,  desirous  also,  it  was  said, 
to  gain  a  victory  without  the  presence  of  a  king,  Marmont, 
pushed  on  by  f&te,  madly  broke  the  chain  which  restrained 
his  enemy's  strength. 

To  understand  the  remarkable  movements  which  were 
now  about  to  commence,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
French  army  while  the  harvest  was  on  the  ground  had  no 
regard  to  lines  of  communication  ;  it  had  supports  on  all 
sides,  and  the  troops  were  taught  to  reap  the  standing  com, 
and  grind  it  themselves  if  their  cavalry  could  not  seize 
flour  in  the  villages.  This  organization,  approaching  the 
ancient  Roman  military  perfection,  baffled  the  irregular, 
and  threw  the  regular  force  of  the  allies  entirely  upon  the 
defensive ;  their  flanks  once  turned  a  retreat  followed  to 
save  the  communications,  but  the  French  offered  no  point 
for  retaliation.  Wherefore,  with  a  force  composed  of  four 
different  nations,  Wellington  was  to  make  difficult  evolu- 
tions in  an  open  country,  his  only  chances  of  success  being 
the  casual  errors  of  his  adversary,  an  able  general,  who 
knew  the  country  perfectly  and  had  troops  well  disciplined, 
and  of  one  nation.  The  game  would  have  been  quite 
unequal  if  the  English  had  not  been  so  strong  in  cavalry. 

In  the  course  of  the  15th  and  16th  Marmont,  who  had 
previously  made  deceptive  movements,  concentrated  his 
beautiful  and  gallant  army  on  its  right  towards  Toro, 
which  place,  intercepted  letters,  reports  of  deserters  and 
the  talk  of  the  peasants,  had  for  several  days  assigned  as 
his  point  of  passage.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th  the 
English  exploring  officers,  passing  the  Duero  near  Torde- 
sillas,  found  only  the  garrison  there,  and  in  the  evening 
the  reports  stated,  that  two  French  divisions  had  already 
crossed  by  the  bridge  of  Toro ;  wherefore  Wellington 
united  his  centre  and  left  at  Canizal  on  the  Guarena  during 
the  night,  intending  to  attack ;  but  as  he  had  still  some 
doubts  of  the  real  object,  he  left  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  on 
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the  Trabancos  with  the  right  wing,  composed  of  the  fourth 
and  light  divisions  and  Anson's  cayaky.  Suddenly  Mar- 
mont  recalled  his  troops,  returned  to  Tordesillas  and  Polios, 
passed  the  Duero  and  concentrated  at  Nava  del  Rey  in  the 
evening  of  the  17th,  some  of  his  men  having  marched 
forty,  some  fifty  miles  without  a  halt.  Wellington  was 
near  Tore,  and  Cotton  remained  behind  the  Trabancos 
during  the  night  without;  orders  in  a  bad  position  ;  but 
Wellington  hastened  to  his  aid,  bringing  up  Bock's,  Le 
Marchimt's,  and  Alten's  cavalry,  while  the  fifth  division 
took  post  six  miles  in  rear  of  the  Trabancos. 

COMBATS   OP  CASTREJON  AND  THE   GUARENA. 

At  daybreak  Cotton's  outposts  were  driven  in,  yet  the 
bulk  of  his  cavalry  and  a  troop  of  horse  artillery  showed 
a  front,  having  the  two  infantry  divisions  in  support, 
the  fourth  behind  his  left  the  light  division  behind  his 
right,  but  widely  separated  by  a  valley.  The  country  was 
open,  like  the  downs  of  England,  with  here  and  there 
water-gulleys,  dry  hollows  and  naked  heads  of  land,  be- 
hind one  of  which,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Trabancos, 
lay  the  French  army.  Cotton,  seeing  only  horsemen, 
pushed  his  cavalry  towards  the  river,  advancing  cautiously 
by  his  right  along  some  high  table-land,  and  his  troops 
were  lost  at  first  in  the  morning  fog  which  was  thick  on  the 
stream.  But  very  soon  the  deep  tones  of  artillery  shook 
the  ground,  the  sharp  ring  of  musketry  was  heard  in  the 
mist,  and  the  43rd  Raiment  was  hastily  brought  through 
the  village  of  Castrejon  to  support  the  advancing  cavalry  ; 
for  besides  the  deep  valley  separating  the  fourth  from  the 
light  division,  there  was  a  ravine  with  a  marshy  bottom 
between  the  cavalry  and  infeuitry,  and  the  village  furnished 
the  only  good  passage. 

The  cannonade  became  heavy,  and  the  spectacle  sur- 
prisingly beautiful.     The  lighter  smoke  and  mist,  mingling 
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and  curling  in  &nta8tic  pillars,  formed  a  huge  and  glittering 
dome  tinged  of  many  colours  by  the  rising  sun,  and  through 
the  gross  vapour  below  the  restless  horsemen  were  seen  or 
lost,  as  the  fume  thickened  firom  the  rapid  play  of  the 
artillery ;  while  the  bluff  head  of  land  beyond  the  Tra- 
bancoSy  now  covered  with  French  troops,  s^^peared  by  an 
optical  deception  close  at  hand,  dilated  to  the  size  of  a 
mountain,  and  cro?med  with  gigantic  soldiers,  who  were 
continually  breaking  off  and  sliding  down  into  the  fight 
Suddenly  a  dismounted  English  cavahry  officer  stalked  from 
the  midst  of  the  smoke  towards  the  line  of  infantry  ;  hia 
gait  was  peculiarly  rigid,  and  he  appeared  to  hold  a  bloody 
handkerchief  to  his  heart,  but  that  which  seemed  a  cloth 
was  a  broad  and  dreadful  wound :  a  bullet  had  entirely 
effisu^ed  the  flesh  from  his  left  shoulder  and  breast  and 
carried  away  part  of  his  ribs,  his  heart  was  bared  and  its 
movement  plainly  discerned.  It  was  a  piteous  and  yet  a 
noble  sight,  for  his  countenance  though  ghastly  was  firm, 
his  step  scarcely  indicated  weakness,  and  his  voice  never 
faltered.  This  unyielding  man's  name  was  Williams  ;  he 
died  a  short  distance  from  the  field  of  battle ;  it  was  said, 
in  the  arms  of  his  son,  a  youth  of  fourteen,  who  had 
followed  his  father  to  the  Peninsula  in  hopes  of  obtaining 
a  commission,  for  they  were  not  in  affluent  circumstances. 

Cotton  maintained  this  exposed  position  until  seven 
o'clock,  when  Wellington  and  Beresford  came  up,  and  both, 
were  like  to  have  been  slain  together.  For  a  squadron 
of  French  cavalry,  breaking  away  fix)m  the  head  of  land 
beyond  the  Trabancos,  had  just  before  come  with  such 
speed  across  the  valley  it  was  for  a  moment  thought  they 
were  deserting;  but  with  headlong  course  they  mounted 
the  table-land  on  which  Cotton's  left  wing  was  posted,  and 
drove  a  whole  line  of  British  cavalry  skirmishers  back  in 
confusion.  The  reserves  then  came  up  fix)m  Alaejos,  and 
these  furious  swordmen,  scattered  in  all  directions,  were  in 
turn  driven  away  or  cut  down  ;  yet  thirty  or  forty,  led  by 
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their  gallant  officer,  suddenly  appeared  above  the  ravine 
separating  the  British  wings  just  as  Wellington  and  Beres- 
ford  arrived  on  the  slope  beneath  them.  Some  infantry 
picqnets  were  in  the  bottom,  and  higher  np  were  two  guns 
covered  by  a  sqnadron  of  light  cavalry  disposed  in  perfect 
order.  When  the  French  officer  saw  this  sqnadron  he 
reined  in  his  horse  with  difficulty,  his  troopers  gathered  in 
a  confused  body  round  him  and  seemed  lost  men,  but  their 
daring  leader  waving  his  sword  soused  down  with  a  shout 
upon  the  squadron ;  the  latter,  turning,  galloped  through 
the  guns,  and  thus  the  whole  mass,  friends  and  enemies, 
went  like  a  whirlwind  to  the  bottom,  carrying  away  in  the 
tumult  Wellington  and  Beresford,  who,  sword  in  hand, 
scarcely  got  clear.  The  French  horsemen  were  now  quite 
exhausted  and  a  reserve  squadron  of  heavy  dragoons  cut 
most  of  them  to  pieces ;  yet  their  invincible  leader,  as- 
saulted by  three  enemies  at  once,  struck  one  dead  from  his 
horse,  and  with  surprising  exertions  saved  himself  from  the 
others,  though  they  rode  hewing  at  him  on  each  side  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile. 

Scarcely  was  this  over  when  Marmont,  having  ascer- 
tained that  a  part  only  of  Wellington's  army  was  before 
him,  crossed  the  Trabancos  in  two  columns,  and  penetrating 
between  the  light  and  fourth  division  marched  straight 
upon  the  Guarena.  The  British  retired  in  three  columns^ 
the  light  division  being  between  the  fifth  division  and  the 
French,  dose  to  the  latter,  the  cavalry  on  the  flanks  and 
rear.  The  air  was  extremely  sultry,  the  dust  rose  in  clouds, 
and  the  close  order  of  the  troops  was  rendered  very  oppres- 
sive by  a  siroc  breeze ;  but  where  the  light  division  marched 
the  military  spectacle  was  strange  and  grand.  Hostile 
columns  of  infantry,  only  half  musket-shot  fiK)m  each  other, 
were  marching  impetuously  towards  a  common  goal,  the 
officers  on  each  side  pointing  forwards  with  their  swords,  or 
touching  their  caps  and  waving  their  hands  in  courtesy, 
while  the  German  cavalry,  huge  men,  on  huge  horses,  rode 
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between  in  a  close  compact  body,  as  if  to  prevent  a  col- 
lision. At  times  the  loud  tones  of  command  to  hasten  the 
march  were  heard  passing  from  the  front  to  the  rear  on 
both  sides,  and  now  and  then  the  rush  of  French  bullets 
came  sweeping  over  the  columns,  whose  violent  pace  was 
continually  accelerated. 

Thus  moving  for  ten  miles,  yet  keeping  tbe  most  perfect 
order,  both  parties  approached  the  Guarena,  and  the  enemy 
seeing  the  light  division,  although  more  in  their  power  than 
the  others,  was  yet  outstripping  them  in  the  march,  increased 
the  fire  of  their  guns  and  menaced  an  attack  with  in&ntry. 
But  the  German  cavaliy  instantly  drew  dose  round,  the 
column  plunged  suddenly  into  a  hollow  dip  of  ground  on 
the  left,  and  ten  minutes  after  the  head  of  the  division  was 
in  the  stream  of  the  Guarena  between  Osmo  and  Castrillo. 
The  fifth  division  entered  it  at  the  same  time  higher  up 
on  the  left,  and  the  fourth  division  passed  on  the  right. 
The  soldiers  of  the  light  division,  tormented  with  thirst  yet 
long  used  to  their  enemy's  mode  of  warfare,  drunk  as  they 
marched;  those  of  the  fifth  division,  less  experienced, 
stopped  a  few  moments,  and  on  the  instant  forty  French 
guns  gathered  on  the  heights  above  sent  a  tempest  of 
buUeta  amongst  them.    So  nicely  timed  was  the  operation. 

The  Guarena,  flowing  from  four  distinct  sources  which 
united  below  Castrillo,  ofiiered  a  very  strong  line  of  defence; 
yet  Marmont,  hoping  to  carry  it  in  the  first  confrision, 
brought  up  all  his  artillery  and  pushed  the  head  of  his 
right  column  over  an  upper  branch.  But  Wellington,  ex- 
pecting this,  had  previously  ordered  up  the  other  divisions 
of  his  army,  and  they  were  in  line  before  Marmont's  in- 
fantry, oppressed  with  heat  and  long  marches,  could  gather 
strength  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  other  branch. 
Carier's  brigade  of  cavalry  first  crossed,  and  was  followed 
by  a  column  of  infantry  just  as  the  fourth  division  had 
gained  the  table-land  above,  Carier's  horsemen  entered 
the  valley  on  the  left,  while  the  infantry  in  one  column 
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menaced  the  front ;  yet  the  sedgy  banks  of  the  stream  wonld 
have  been  difficult  to  force,  if  Victor  Alton,  slow  to  perceive 
an  advantage,  had  not  suffered  the  French  cavalry  to  cross 
in  considerable  numbers  without  opposition.  He  first 
assailed  them  by  successive  squadrons  instead  of  regiments, 
and  when  the  fourteenth  and  German  Hussars  were  hard* 
pressed,  brought  up  the  third  dragoons ;  but  they  also  were 
driven  back  by  the  fire  of  the  infEUdtry  and  many  fell: 
finally  Garier  was  wounded  and  taken,  and  the  French 
retired.  Meanwhile  the  27th  and  40th  regiments,  coming 
down  the  hill,  broke  the  enemy's  infantry  with  an  impetuous 
bayonet  charge,  and  Alton's  horsemen  sabred  some  of  the 
fugitives. 

Marmont  lost  a  general  and  five  hundred  soldiers  by  this 
combat,  but,  though  baffled  at  one  point,  and  beaten  at 
another,  he  concentrated  his  army  and  held  both  banks  of 
the  branch  he  had  gained.  Wellington  also  concentrated, 
and  as  the  previous  operations  had  only  cost  him  six  hun- 
dred men  and  the  French  but  eight  hundred,  the  day 
being  still  young  the  positions  open  and  within  cannon* 
shot,  a  battle  was  expected.  Marmont's  troops  had  how- 
ever been  marching  for  two  days  and  nights,  and  Welling- 
ton's plan  did  not  admit  of  fighting  unless  in  defence,  or 
with  such  advantage  as  that  he  could  crush  his  opponent 
and  keep  the  field  afterwards  against  the  king. 

The  French  marshal  had  now  passed  a  great  river,  sur- 
prised the  allies'  right,  and  pushed  it  back  above  ten  miles ; 
he  had  nevertheless  failed  as  a  general  His  aim  had  been 
by  menacing  the  communication  between  Salamanca  and 
Rodrigo,  to  draw  the  allies  back ;  yet  on  the  evening  of 
the  16th,  having  passed  the  Duero  at  Toro,  he  was  nearer 
to  Salamanca  than  they  were,  and,  persisting,  Wellington 
must  have  fought  him  at  disadvantage,  or  passed  the  Tonnes 
at  Huerta  to  r^ain  the  road  of  Kodrigo.  Marmont  how- 
ever relinquished  this  stroke  to  make  a  forced  march  of 
eighty  miles  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  after  many  nice 
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evolations,  in  which  he  lost  a  thousand  men  by  the  swoid 
and  fatigue,  found  his  adTersaiy  on  the  18th  fiuang  bim 
in  the  very  position  he  had  turned  on  the  erening  of  the 
16th ! 

On  the  19th  the  anoies  were  quiet  until  evening,  when 
the  French  were  suddenly  concentrated  in  <me  mass  on 
their  left.  WelHngton  made  a  conesponding  movement 
on  the  table-hnd  above.  This  caused  the  light  division  to 
overlook  the  enemy^s  main  body,  which  was  at  rest  round 
the  bivouac  fires,  and  would  have  remained  so  if  Sir 
Stapleton  Cotton  coming  up  had  not  turned  a  battery 
upon  a  group  of  French  officers.  At  the  first  shot  they 
seemed  surprised — ^for  it  was  a  discourteous  and  ill-con- 
sidered act — at  the  second  their  gunners  run  to  their 
pieces,  and  a  reply  from  twelve  heavier  guns  wounded  an 
artillery-officer,  killed  several  British  soldiers,  swept  away 
a  whole  section  of  Portuguese,  and  compelled  the  division 
to  withdraw  in  a  mortifying  manner  to  avoid  unnecessary 
blood-spilling. 

Wellington  How  expected  a  battle,  because  the  heights 
he  occupied  trended  backwards  to  the  Tonnes  on  the 
shortest  line,  and  as  he  had  thrown  a  Spanish  garrison 
into  the  castle  of  Alba  de  Tonnes  he  thought  the  French 
could  not  turn  his  right ;  if  they  attempted  it,  he  could 
shoulder  them  off  the  Tormes  at  the  ford  of  Huerta.  At 
daybreak  however,  instead  of  crossing  the  Gnarena  in  front 
to  dispute  the  high  land,  Marmont  marched  rapidly  up  the 
river  and  crossed  the  stream,  though  the  banks  were  diffi- 
cult, before  any  disposition  could  be  made  to  oppose  him. 
He  thus  turned  the  right  and  gained  a  new  range  of  hills 
trending  towards  the  Tonnes,  and  parallel  to  those  which 
Wellington  possessed.  Then  commenced  a  scene  similar 
to  that  of  the  18th  but  on  a  greater  scale.  The  allies 
moving  in  two  lines  of  battle  within  musket-shot  of  the 
French  endeavoured  to  cross  their  march ;  the  guns  on  both 
sides  exchanged  rough  salutations  as  the  accidents  of  ground 
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fayonred  their  play,  and  the  officers,  like  gallant  gentle- 
men who  bore  no  malice  and  knew  no  fear,  made  their 
military  recognitions,  while  the  horsemen  on  each  side 
watched  with  eager  eyes  for  an  opening  to  charge :  but  the 
French,  moving  as  one  man  along  the  crest  of  the  heights, 
preserved  the  lead  and  made  no  mistake. 

Soon  it  became  evident  that  the  allies  would  be  out- 
flanked, and  Wellington,  falling  off  a  little,  made  towards 
the  heights  occupied  by  Marmont  during  the  si^  of  the  * 
forts,  intending  to  halt  there  while  an  advanced  guard, 
forcing  a  march,  secured  the  position  and  fords  of  Chris- 
toval.  But  he  made  no  effort  to  seize  the  ford  of  Huerta, 
for  his  own  march  had  been  long,  the  French  had  paased 
over  nearly  twice  as  much  ground,  and  he  thought  they 
could  not  reach  the  Tonnes  that  day.  When  night 
approached  he  discovered  his  error.  His  second  line  had 
indeed  got  the  heights  of  Vellosa,  but  his^  first  line  was 
heaped  up  in  low  ground  near  the  French  army,  whose 
fires,  crowning  all  the  opposite  hills,  showed  they  commanded 
the  ford  of  Huerta.  Wellington  seeing  this  ordered  the 
bivouac  fires  to  be  made  with  much  smoke,  under  cover  of 
which  he  filed  the  troops  off  with  great  celerity  towards 
Vellosa,  but  the  Portuguese  cavahry,  coming  in  firom  the 
firont,  were  mistaken  for  French  and  lost  some  men  by 
cannon-shot  ere  they  were  recognised. 

Very  much  disquieted  by  this  day's  operations  was  the 
English  leader.  Marmont,  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
country,  had  outflanked,  outmarched  him,  and  gained  the 
command  of  the  Tormes,  thus  securing  his  junction  with 
the  king's  army,  and  he  might  fight  or  wait  for  reinforce- 
ments while  th^'  scope  of  the  allies'  operations  would 
hourly  become  more  restricted.  Meanwhile  Gaffarelli  had 
finally  detached  eighteen  hundred  cavalry  with  guns  to  aid 
Marmont,  they  were  coming  on,  and  the  king  viso  was 
taking  the  field ;  hence  though  a  victory  should  be  won, 
unless  it  was  decisive,  Wellington's  object  would  not  be 
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advanced.  That  object  was  to  deiiyer  the  Peninsula  by  a 
coQise  of  solid  operations^  incompatible  with  sadden  and  rash 
strokes  unauthorized  by  anything  but  hope ;  wherefore, 
yielding  to  dreumstances,  he  resolved  to  retreat  on  Portugal 
and  abide  his  time ;  yet  with  a  bitter  spirit,  nothing  soothed 
by  the  recollection,  tiiat  he  had  refused  to  fight  at  advan- 
tage exactly  one  month  before  upon  the  very  hills  he  now 
occupied.  Nevertheless,  his  stedfast  temper,  which  thai 
prevented  him  fr6m  seizing  an  adventitious  chance,  would 
not  let  him  yield  to  fortune  more  than  she  could  ravish 
from  him :  he  still  hoped  to  give  the  lion's  stroke,  and  re- 
solved to  cover  Salamanca  and  the  communication  with 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  to  the  last  moment.  Now  was  shown  the 
strange  uncertainty  of  war.  A  letter  stating  his  inability 
to  hold  his  ground  was  sent  to  Gastanos,  Marmont  inter- 
cepted it,  and  resolved  to  push  on  without  waiting  for  the 
king,  who  afterwards  announced  this  accident  as  a  subtle 
stroke  by  Wellington  to  draw  on  a  premature  battie  ! 

On  the  21st,  the  allies  being  on  San  Chiistoval,  the 
French  threw  a  garrison  into  Alba  de  Tonnes,  from  whence 
the  Spaniards  had  been  withdrawn  by  Carlos  D'Espana, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  English  general  Marmont 
then  passed  the  Tonnes  by  fords  between  Alba  and  Huerta, 
and  moving  up  the  valley  of  the  Machechuco  encamped 
at  the  outer  edge  of  a  forest  Wellington  passed  the 
Tormes  in  the  evening  by  the  bridge  of  Salamanca  and  the 
fords  of  Santa  Marta  and  Aldea  Lengua ;  but  the  third 
division  and  D'Urban's  cavahry,  remaining  on  the  right 
bank,  intrenched  themselves,  lest  the  French,  who  had 
left  a  division  on  the  heights  of  Babila  Fuente,  should 
recross  the  Tormes  in  the  night  and  overwhelm  them. 

When  the  light  division  descended  the  rough  side  of  the 
Aldea  Lengua  mountain  to  cross  the  river  night  had  come 
down  suddenly,  and  with  more  than  common  darkness,  for 
a  storm,  that  common  precursor  of  a  battle  in  the  Penin- 
sula, was  at  hand.    Torrents  of  rain  deepened  the  ford,  the 
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water  foamed  and  dashed  with  increasing  violence,  the 
thunder  was  frequent  and  deafening,  and  the  lightning 
passed  in  sheets  of  fire  close  oyer  the  column,  playing  upon 
the  points  of  the  bayonets.  One  flash  fisdling  amongst  the 
cavalry  near  Santa  Marta  killed  many  men  and  horses, 
while  hundreds  of  frightened  animals,  breaking  loose  and 
galloping  wildly  about,  were  supposed  to  be  the  enemy 
charging  in  the  darkness,  and  some  of  their  patrols  were 
indeed  at  hand,  hovering  like  birds  of  prey :  but  nothing 
could  disturb  the  beautiful  order  in  which  the  serene 
veterans  of  the  light  division  were  seen  by  the  fiery  gleams 
to  pass  the  foaming  river,  pursuing  their  march  amidst 
this  astounding  turmoil,  alike  regardless  of  the  storm  and 
the  enemy. 

The  position  now  taken  was  nearly  the  same  as  that 
occupied  by  General  Graham  a  month  before,  when  the 
forts  of  Salamanca  were  invested.  The  left  wing  rested  in 
low  ground  on  the  Tormes,  having  a  cavalry  post  in  front 
The  right  wing  was  extended  oa  a  range  of  heights,  which 
ended  also  in  low  ground,  near  the  village  of  Arapiles. 
This  line,  perpendicular  to  the  Tormes  from  Huerta  to 
Salamanca,  was  parallel  to  it  from  Alba  to  Huerta,  and 
covered  Salamanca.  But  the  enemy,  extending  his  left 
along  the  edge  of  the  forest,  menaced  the  line  of  communi- 
cation with  Rodrigo ;  and  in  the  night  advice  came  that 
General  Chauvel,  bringing  up  GaSturelli's  horsemen  with 
twenty  guns,  had  reached  Polios  the  20th,  and  would  join 
Marmont'the  22nd  or  23rd.  Hence  Wellington,  feeding 
he  must  now  retreat  to  Rodrigo,  and  fearing  the  French 
cavalry  thus  reinforced  would  hamper  his  movements, 
determined,  unless  they  attacked  him  or  committed  some 
flagrant  fault,  to  retire  before  Ghauvel's  horsemen  could 
arrive. 

At  daybreak  on  the  22nd,  Marmont  called  the  troops 
at  Babila  Fuente  over  the  Tormes,  brought  Bonet's  and 
Maucune's  divisions  out  of  the  forest,  and  took  possession 
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of  the  ridge  of  Galvariza  de  Ariba ;  he  also  occupied  in 
advance  of  it  on  his  right,  a  wooded  height  on  which  was 
an  old  chapel  called  Nnestra  Senora  de  la  Pena.  But  at 
a  little  distance  from  his  left  and  from  the  English  right, 
stood  a  pair  of  solitary  hills,  called  indifferently  the 
Arapiles  or  the  Hermanitos.  Steep  and  savagely  rugged, 
about  half  cannon-shot  from  each  other,  thdr  possession 
would  have  enabled  Marmont  to  cross  Wellington's  right, 
and  force  a  battle  with  every  advantage.  Neverthe- 
less they  were  neglected  by  the  English  at  first,  until 
Oolonel  Waters,  having  observed  an  enemy's  detachment 
stealing  towards  them,  informed  Beresford,  who  thought  it 
of  no  consequence,  but  Waters  rode  to  Wellington,  who  im- 
mediately sent  troops  to  seize  them.  A  combat  similar 
to  that  which  happened  between  Cassar  and  Afranius  at 
Lerida  then  ensued  ;  for  the  French,  seeing  this  detach- 
ment, broke  their  own  ranks  and  running  to  the  encounter 
gained  the  first  Arapiles  and  kept  it,  yet  were  repulsed  in 
an  endeavour  to  seize  the  second.  This  skirmish  was 
followed  by  one  at  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Pena,  half  of 
which  was  gained,  the  enemy  keeping  the  other  half,  where 
Victor  Alton,  aiding  the  attack  with  a  squadron  of  German 
hussars,  was  wounded  by  a  musket-shot. 

The  loss  of  the  distant  Arapiles  rendered  a  retreat 
difficult  to  the  allies  during  daylight ;  for  though  the  one 
gained  was  a  fortress  in  the  way  of  the  French  army, 
Marmont,  by  extending  his  left  and  gathering  a  force 
behind  his  own  rock,  could  frame  a  dangerous  battle  during 
the  movement.  Wellington  therefore  extended  his  troops 
on  the  right  of  his  own  Hermanito,  placing  the  light  com- 
panies of  the  guards  at  the  village  of  Arapiles  in  low 
ground,  and  the  fourth  division,  with  exception  of  the 
27th  Regiment,  on  a  gentle  ridge  behind  them.  The  fifth 
and  sixth  divisions  he  gathered  in  one  mass  upon  the 
internal  slope  of  the  English  Hermanito,  where  the 
ground  being  hollow  hid  them  from  the  enemy ;  and  durino- 
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these  moyements  a  sharp  canonnade  was  exchanged  firom 
the  tops  of  those  frowning  hills,  on  whose  crowning  rocks 
the  two  generals  sat  like  ravenous  vidtures  watching  for 
their  quarry. 

Marmont's  project  was  not  yet  developed.  His  troops 
from  Babila  Fuente  were  still  in  the  forest  some  miles  off, 
and  he  had  only  two  divisions  close  np.  The  occupaticm 
of  Galvariza  Ariba  and  Nnestra  Seiiora  de  la  Pena,  might 
be  therefore  only  a  daring  defensive  measure  to  cover  the 
formation  of  his  army ;  but  the  occupation  of  the  Her- 
manito  was  a  start  forward  for  an  advantage  to  be  after- 
wards turned  to  profit,  and  seemed  to  fix  the  operations  on 
the  left  of  the  Tormes.  In  this  doubt  Wellington  brought 
up  the  first  and  light  divisions  to  confront  the  French 
on  Galvariza  Ariba,  and  calling  the  third  division  and 
D'Urban's  cavalry  over  the  river,  posted  them  in  a  wood 
near  Aldea  Tejada,  entirely  refused  to  the  enemy  and 
unseen  by  him,  yet  securing  the  main  road  to  Kodrigo. 
Thus  the  position  was  suddenly  reversed  ;  the  left  rested 
on  the  English  Hermanito,  the  right  on  Aldea  Tejada ; 
that  which  was  the  rear  became  the  front ;  and  the  interval 
between  the  third  and  fourth  divisions  was  occupied  by 
Bradford's  Portuguese  infimtry,  a  Spanish  division,  and 
the  British  cavalry. 

Breaks  and  hollows  so  screened  the  men  that  few  could 
be  seen  by  the  French,  and  those  seemed  pointing  to  the 
Brodrigo  road  in  retreat ;  moreover,  the  commissariat  and 
ba^age  had  been  ordered  to  the  rear  and  the  dust  of  their 
march  was  seen  many  miles  oflT:  nothing  indicated  an 
approaching  battle.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  could  not  last 
long.  At  twelve  o'clock  Marmont,  thinking  the  important 
bearing  of  his  Hermanito  on  Wellington's  retreat  would 
induce  the  latter  to  drive  him  thence,  brought  up  Foy's 
and  Ferey  s  divisions  in  support,  placing  the  first,  with 
some  guns,  on  a  wooded  height  between^the  Hermanito  and 
Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Pena  ;   the  second,  with  Boyer's 
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dragoons  on  a  ridge  behind  Foy*  Nor  was  this  ill-timedy 
for  Wellington,  thinking  he  could  not  insure  a  safe  retreat 
in  daylight  was  going  to  attack,  but  on  the  approach  of 
these  troops  gave  counter-orders  lest  he  should  bring  on 
a  general  battle  disadvantageously. 

The  French  firom  Babila  Fuente  had  not  then  reached 
the  edge  of  the  forest,  yet  Marmont  resolved  to  fight,  and 
fearing  Jbhe  allies  would  retreat  before  his  own  dispositions 
were,  completed,  ordered  Thomieres'  division,  covered  by 
fifty  guns  and  supported  by  the  light  cavahry,  to  make  a 
fijank  movement  by  its  left  and  menace  the  Rodrigo  road. 
Then  hastening  the  march  of  his  other  divisions,  he 
watched  when  Wellington  should  move  in  opposition  to 
Thomieres,  designing  to  fidl  upon  him,  by  the  village,  with 
six  divisions  of  infantry  and  Beyer's  dragoons,  which 
he  now  ordered  to  take  firesh  ground  on  the  left  of  the 
Hermanito  rock,  leaving  only  one  regiment  of  cavalry  with 
Foy. 

In  these  new  circumstances  the  two  armies  embraced  an 
oval  basin,  formed  by  dififerent  ranges  of  hills  that  rose 
like  an  amphitheatre,  the  Arapiles  rocks  appearing  like 
the  door-posts.  Around  this  basin,  which  was  more  than 
a  mile  from  north  to  south  and  more  than  two  miles  from 
east  to  west,  the  hostile  forces  were  grouped.  The  northern 
and  western  half  formed  the  allies'  position  ;  the  eastern 
heights  were  held  by  the  French  right,  while  their  left, 
consisting  of  Thomieres'  division  the  artillery  and  light 
cavalry,  moved  along  the  southern  side  of  the  basin,  but  with 
a  wide  loose  march ;  for  there  was  a  long  space  between 
Thomieres'  division  and  those  in  the  forest  destined  to 
form  the  centre ;  a  longer  space  between  him  and  the  divi- 
sions about  the  French  Hermanito.  The  artillery,  fifty  guns, 
massed  on  Thomieres'  right  flank,  opened  its  fire  grandly, 
taking  ground  to  the  left  by  guns  in  succession  as  the 
infantry  moved  on  ;  and  these  last  marched  eagerly,  con- 
tinually contracting  their  distance   from   the   allies  and 
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bringing  up  their  left  shoulders  as  if  to  envelope  Welling- 
ton's position  and  embrace  it  with  fire.  At  this  time 
also,  Bonet's  troops,  one  regiment  of  which  held  the  French 
Arapiles,  carried  the  village  of  that  name,  and  although 
soon  driven  from  the  greatest  part  of  it  again  maintained 
a  fierce  struggle. 

Marmont's  first  arrangements  had  occupied  several 
hours,  but  as  they  gave  no  positive  indication  of  his  de- 
signs, Wellington,  ceasing  to  watch  them,  had  retired  from 
his  Hermanito ;  but  when  he  was  told  the  French  left  was 
in  motion  pointing  towards  the  Ciudad  Rodrigo  road,  he 
returned  to  the  rock  and  observed  their  movements  for 
some  time  with  a  stem  contentment  Their  left  wing  was 
entirely  separated  from  the  centre,  the  £Etult  was  flagrant, 
and  he  fixed  it  with  the  stroke  of  a  thunderbolt.  A  few 
orders  issued  from  his  lips  like  the  incantations  of  a 
wizard,  and  suddenly  the  dark  mass  of  troops  which 
covered  the  English  Hermanito,  as  if  possessed  by  some 
mighty  spirit,  rushed  violently  down  the  interior  slope  of 
the  mountain  and  entered  the  great  basin  amidst  a  storm 
of  bullets,  which  seemed  to  shear  away  the  whole  sur£EU^ 
of  the  earth  over  which  they  moved.  The  fifth  division- 
instantly  formed  on  the  right  of  the  fourth,  connecting  the 
latter  with  Bradford's  Portuguese,  who  hastened  forward 
at  the  same  time  from  the  right  of  the  army,  and  the 
heavy  cavalry  galloping  up  on  the  right  of  Bradford  closed 
this  frx)nt  of  battle.  The  sixth  and  seventh  divisions, 
flanked  on  the  right  by  Anson's  light  cavalry,  were  ranged 
at  half  cannon-shot  on  a  second  line,  which  was  prolonged 
by  the  Spaniards  in  the  direction  of  the  third  division ; 
and  this  last,  reinforced  by  two  squadrons  of  the  14th 
Dragoons,  and  D'Urban's  Portuguese  horsemen,  formed 
the  extreme  right  of  the  army.  Behind  all,  on  the  highest 
ground,  the  first  and  light  divisions  and  Pack's  Portu- 
guese were  disposed  in  heavy  masses  as  a  reserve. 

When  this  grand  disposition  was  completed,  the  third 
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division  and  its  attendant  horsemen,  formed  in  fonr 
oolomns  and  flanked  on  the  left  by  twelve  guns,  received 
orders  to  cross  Thomieres'  line  of  march.  The  remainder 
of  the  first  line,  including  the  main  body  of  the  cavalry, 
was  to  advance  when  the  attack  of  the  third  division 
should  be  developed ;  and  as  the  fourth  division  must  in 
this  forward  movement  necessarily  lend  its  flank  to  the 
enemy's  troops  stationed  on  the  French  Hermanito,  Pack 
was  to  assail  that  rock  the  moment  the  left  of  the  British 
line  passed  it.  Thus,  after  long  coiling  and  winding,  the 
armies  came  together,  and  drawing  up  their  huge  trains 
like  angry  serpents  mingled  in  deadly  strife?^ 

BATTLE   OP  SALAMANCA. 

Marmont,  from  his  Hermanito,  saw  the  country  beneath 
him  suddenly  covered  with  enemies  at  a  moment  when  he 
was  in  the  act  of  making  a  complicated  evolution,  and 
when,  by  the  rash  advance  of  his  left,  his  troops  were 
separated  into  three  parts  too  dispersed  to  assist  each 
other,  and  those  nearest  the  enemy  neither  strong  enough 
to  hold  their  ground  nor  aware  of  what  they  had  to 
encounter.  The  third  division  was  however  still  liidden 
by  the  western  heights,  and  he  hoped  the  tempest  of 
bullets  in  the  basin  beneath  would  check  the  British  line 
until  he  could  bring  up  his  other  divisions,  and  by  the 
village  of  Arapiles  fall  on  what  was  now  the  left  of  the 
allies'  position.  But  even  this  his  only  resource  for 
saving  the  battle  was  weak,  for  there  were  in  reserve  the 
first  and  light  divisions  and  Pack's  Portuguese,  in  all 
twelve  thousand  troops,  with  thirty  pieces  of  artillery ; 
the  village  was  also  well  disputed,  and  the  English  rock 
stood  out  as  a  strong  bastion  of  defence.  However, 
nothing  daunted,  Marmont  despatched  officer  after  officer, 
some  to  hasten  the  troops  from  the  forest  others  to  stop 
the  progress  of  his  left  wing,  and  with  a  sanguine  ex- 
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pectation  he  still  looked'  for  yictory,  until  Pakenham  shot  - 
with  the  third  division  like  a  meteor  across  Thomieres' 
path ;  then  pride  and  hope  alike  died  within  him,  and 
desperately  he  was  hurrying  in  person  to  that  £fttal  point, 
when  an  exploding  shell  stretched  him  on  the  earth  with 
a  broken  arm  and  two  deep  wounds  in  his  side.  Confusion 
ensued,  and  the  troops,  distracted  by  ill-judged  orders  and 
counter-orders,  knew  not  where  to  moye,  whom  to  fight,  or 
whom  to  avoid. 

It  was  five  o'clock  when  Pakenham  fell  upon  Thomieres; 
and  it  was  at  a  moment  when  that  general,  whose  column 
had  gained  an  open  isolated  hill,  expected  to  see  the  aUies 
in  full  retreat  towards  the  Rodrigo  road,  closely  followed 
by  Marmont  bom  the  Arapiles.  The  counter-stroke  was 
terrible !  Two  batteries  of  artillery  placed  on  the  summit 
of  the  western  heights  suddenly  took  his  troops  in  flank^ 
Pakenham's  massive  columns,  supported  by  cavaliy,  were 
in  his  firont,  and  two-thirds  of  his  own  division,  lengthened 
out  and  unconnected,  were  still  in  a  wood  where  they 
could  hear  but  could  not  see  the  storm  now  bursting: 
from  the  chief  to  the  lowest  soldier  all  felt  they  were  lost, 
and  in  an  instant  Pakenham,  the  most  frank  and  gallant 
of  men,  commenced  the  battle. 

As  the  British  masses  came  on,  forming  lines  while  in 
march,  the  French  gunners,  standing  up  manfully,  sent 
out  showers  of  grape,  and  a  crowd  of  light  troops  poured 
in  a  fire  of  musketry,  under  cover  of  which  the  main  body 
endeavoured  to  display  a  front.  But  bearing  onwards 
through  the  skirmishers  with  the  might  of  a  giant  Paken- 
ham broke  the  half-formed  lines  into  fragments,  and  sent 
the  whole  in  confrision  upon  the  advancing  supports ;  one 
only  officer  remained  by  the  artillery ;  standing  alone  he 
fired  the  last  gun  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  but 
whether  he  lived  or  there  died  could  not  be  seen  for  the 
smoke.  Some  squadrons  of  light  cavalry  fell  on  the  light  of 
the  third  division ;  the  fifth  regiment  repulsed  them,  and 
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then  D'Urban's  Portuguese  horsemen,  reinforced  by  two 
squadrons  of  the  14th  Dragoons  under  Felton  Harrey, 
gained  the  enemy's  flank,  while  the  Oporto  raiment,  led 
by  the  English  Major  Watson,  charged  his  in&ntry,  but 
Watson  fell  deeply  wounded  and  his  men  retired. 

Pakenham  continued  his  tempestuous  course  against 
the  remainder  of  Thomieres'  troops,  which  were  now 
arrayed  on  the  wooded  heights  behind  the  first  hill,  yet 
imperfectly  and  offering  two  fronts ;  the  one  opposed  to  the 
third  division  and  its  attendant  horsemen,  the  other  to  the 
fifth  division  Bradford's  brigade  and  the  main  body  of 
cavalry  and  artillery,  all  of  which  were  now  moving  in  one 
great  line  across  the  basin.  Meanwhile  Bonet,  repulsed 
from  the  village  of  Arapiles,  was  sharply  engaged  outside 
with  the  fourth  division,  Maucune  kept  a  menacing 
position  behind  the  French  Hermanito,  Clauzel's  division 
came  up  from  the  forest,  and  the  connection  of  the  centre 
and  left  was  in  some  measure  restored :  two  divisions  were 
however  yet  in  the  rear,  and  Beyer's  dragoons  were  still 
in  march.  Thomieres  had  been  killed,  Bonet,  who  suc- 
ceeded Marmont,  was  disabled,  hence  more  confusion ; 
but  the  command  then  devolved  on  Clauzel,  and  he  was 
of  a  capacity  to  sustain  this  terrible  crisis,  which  may  be 
thus  described.  The  fourth  and  fifth  divisions  and  Brad- 
ford's brigade,  hotly  engaged,  were  steadily  gaining  ground 
on  the  English  left  ;  the  heavy  cavabry  Anson's  light 
dragoons  and  Bull's  troop  of  artillery  were  next  in  line, 
advancing  at  a  trot  on  Pakenham's  left,  and  on  that 
general's  right  D'Urban's  horsemen  overlapped  the  enemy. 
Thus  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  and  before  an  order  of 
battle  had  even  been  formed  by  the  French,  their  com- 
mander-in-chief and  two  other  generals  had  fallen,  and  the 
left  of  their  army  was  turned,  thrown  into  confusion  and 
enveloped. 

Clauzels  division  had  joined  Thomieres'  and  a  new 
front  had  been  spread  on  the  southern  heights,  but  loose 
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and  unfit  to  resist ;  for  thd  troops  were,  some  in  double 
lines  some  in  columns,  some  in  squares,  a  powerful  sun 
struck  on  their  eyes,  and  the  light  soil,  stirred  up  and 
driven  forward  by  a  breeze  which  arose  in  the  west  at  the 
moment  of  attack,  came  mingled  with  smoke  full  upon 
them  in  such  stifling  volumes,  that  scarcely  able  to 
breathe  and  quite  unable  to  see,  their  fire  was  given  at 
random.  In  this  situation,  while  Pakenham,  bearing  on- 
ward with  conquering  violence  was  closing  on  their  flank, 
and  the  fifth  division  advancing  with  a  storm  of  fire  on 
their  firont,  the  interval  between  the  two  attacks  was 
suddenly  filled  with  a  whirling  cloud  of  dust,  moving 
swiftly  forward  and  carrying  within  its  womb  the  trampling 
sound  of  a  charging  multitude.  It  passed  the  left  of  the 
third  division,  and  then  Le  Marchant's  heavy  horsemen, 
flanked  by  Anson's  light  cavalry,  broke  out  firom  it  at 
full  speed,  and  the  next  instant  twelve  hundred  French 
infantry,  formed  in  several  lines,  were  trampled  down  with 
a  terrible  clamour  and  disturbance.  Bewildered  and 
blinded  they  cast  away  their  arms  and  run  through  the 
openings  of  the  British  squadrons,  stooping  and  demanding 
quarter,  while  the  dragoons,  big  men  on  big  horses,  rode 
onward,  smiting  with  their  long  glittering  swords  in  un- 
controllable power,  and  the  third  division  followed  at  speed, 
shouting  as  the  French  masses  fell  in  succession  before 
this  dreadful  charge. 

Nor  were  these  valiant  swordsmen  yet  exhausted.  Le 
Marchant  and  many  officers  had  fallen,  but  Cotton  and  all 
his  staff  were  still  at  their  head,  and  with  ranks  confused 
and  blended  in  one  mass,  still  galloping  forward,  they  sus- 
tained firom  a  firesh  column  an  irregular  stream  of  fire 
which  emptied  a  hundred  saddles ;  yet  with  fine  courage 
and  downright  force,  the  survivors  broke  through  this  the 
third  and  strongest  body  of  men  that  had  encountered 
them,  and  Lord  Edward  Somerset,  continuing  his  course 
at  the  head  of  one  squadron  with  a  happy  perseverance, 
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captured  iiye  guns.  The  French  left  was  thus  entirely 
hroken,  more  than  two  thousand  prisoners  were  taken^ 
their  light  horsemen  abandoned  that  part  of  the  field,  and 
Thomieres'  division  no  longer  existed  as  a  military  body. 
Anson's  cavalry  which  had  passed  quite  over  the  hill 
and  had  suffered  little  in  the  charge,  was  now  joined  by 
D'Urban's  troopers  and  took  the  place  of  Le  Marchant's 
exhausted  men ;  the  heavy  German  dragoons  followed  in 
reserve,  forming  wiiii  the  third  and  fifth  divisions  and  the 
guns  one  formidable  Hne,  two  miles  in  advance  of  where 
Fakenham  had  first  attacked :  and  that  impetuous  officer 
with  unmitigated  strength  still  pressed  forward  spreading 
terror  and  disorder  on  the  enemy's  left 

But  while  these  signal  events,  which  occupied  about 
forty  minutes,  were  passing  on  the  allies'  right,  a  terrible 
battle  raged  in  the  centre.  For  when  the  first  shock  of 
the  third  division  had  been  observed,  the  fourth  division, 
moving  in  a  line  with  the  fifth,  had  passed  the  village  of 
Arapiles  under  a  prodigious  cannonade,  and  vigorously 
driving  Bonet's  troops  step  by  step  to  the  southern  and 
eastern  heights,  had  compelled  them  to  miugle  with  the 
broken  remains  of  Clauzel's  and  Thomieres'  divisions. 
This  combat  having  opened  the  French  Hermanito  about 
the  time  of  the  cavalry  charge,  enabled  Pack's  Portuguese 
to  assail  that  rock,  and  the  front  of  battle  was  thus  com- 
pletely defined,  for  Foy's  division  was  then  exchanging  a 
distant  cannonade  with  the  first  and  light  divisions. 
However  Bonet's  troops,  notwithstanding  Marmont's  fall, 
and  the  loss  of  their  own  general,  fought  strongly,  and 
Clauzel  made  a  surprisingly  vigorous  efibrt,  and  beyond 
all  men's  expectations  to  restore  the  battle.  Soon  a  great 
change  was  visible.  Percy's  division,  drawn  ofi*  from  the 
height  of  Calvaraza,  arrived  in  the  centre  behind  Bonet's 
men ;  the  light  cavalry  Beyer's  dragoons  and  two  divi- 
sions of  infantry  from  the  forest  were  also  united  there ; 
and  on  this  mass  of  fresh  men  Clauzel  rallied  the  rem- 
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nants  of  his  own  and  Thomieres'  division.  Thus  Sarmt's, 
Brennier's  and  Ferey's  unbroken  divisions,  supported  by 
all  the  cavalry,  were  suddenly  massed  to  cover  the  line  of 
retreat  on  Alba  de  Tonnes,  while  Maucune  still  held  the 
French  Hermanito,  having  Foy  on  his  right 

But  Glauzel,  not  content  with  having  thus  got  the  army 
together  in  a  condition  to  effect  a  retreat,  attempted  to 
turn  the  tide  of  victory,  founding  hope  on  a  misfortune 
which  had  befallen  Pack.  For  that  officer,  ascending  the 
French  Hermanito  in  one  heavy  column,  was  within  Unitj 
yards  of  the  summit,  believing  himself  victorious,  when  the 
enemy  leaped  suddenly  forward  from  the  rocks  upon  his 
front  and  upon  his  left  flank ;  the  hostile  masses  closed, 
there  was  a  thick  cloud  of  smoke,  a  shout,  a  stream  of  fire, 
and  the  side  of  the  hill  was  covered  with  the  dead  wounded 
and  flying  Portuguese.  They  were  unjustly  scoffed  at  for 
this  &ilure,  no  troops  could  have  withstood  that  crash 
upon  such  steep  ground,  and  the  propriety  of  attacking  the 
hill  at  all  seems  questionable.  The  result  went  nigh  to 
shake  the  whole  battle.  For  the  fourth  division  had  just 
then  reached  the  southern  ridge  of  the  basin  and  one 
regiment  had  actually  gained  the  summit,  when  twelve  hun- 
dred French,  arrayed  on  the  reverse  slope,  charged  up  hill ; 
the  British  were  quite  breathless  and  disordered  by  the 
previous  fighting  the  French  came  up  resolutely  and 
without  a  shot  won  the  crest :  they  even  pursued  down  the 
other  side  until  two  supporting  regiments  below  checked 
them. 

This  counter-blow  took  place  at  the  moment  of  Pack's 
defeat,  and  Maucune,  no  longer  in  pain  for  the  Hermanito, 
immediately  menaced  the  left  flank  and  rear  of  the  fourth 
division  with  skirmishers,  but  a  wing  of  the  40th  rai- 
ment, wheeling  about  with  a  rough  charge,  cleared  the  rear. 
Maucune  would  not  engage  more  deeply  at  that  time,  yet 
Ferey's  troops  pressed  vigorously  against  the  front  of  the 
fourth  division,  and  Brennier  did  the  same  by  the  first  line 
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of  the  fifth  division  ;  Boyer's  dragoons  also  came  on  rapidly, 
and  the  allies  outflanked  and  oyermatched  lost  ground; 
fiercely  and  fast  the  French  followed  and  the  fight  once 
more  raged  in  the  basin  below.  General  Cole  had  before 
this  fallen  deeply  wounded,  and  Leith  had  the  same  for- 
tune ;  but  Beresford  promptly  drew  Spry's  Portuguese 
brigade  firom  the  second  line  of  the  fifth  division,  and  thus 
flanked  the  advancing  columns  of  the  enemy :  yet  he  also 
fell  desperately  wounded,  and  Boyer's  dragoons  came  freely 
into  action,  because  Anson's  cavalry  had  been  checked  after 
Le  Marchant's  charge  by  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery. 

Now  the  crisis  of  battle  had  arrived,  victory  was  for  the 
general  who  had  the  strongest  reserves  in  hand,  and  Wel- 
lington, seen  that  day  at  every  point  where  and  when  his 
presence  was  most  required,  brought  up  the  sixth  division, 
and  turned  the  scale  by  a  charge,  rough,  strong,  and  suc- 
cessful. Nevertheless  the  struggle  was  no  slight  one. 
Hulse's  brigade,  which  was  on  the  left,  went  down  by 
hundreds,  and  the  61st  and  11th  regiments  won  their 
way  desperately  and  through  such  a  fire  as  British  soldiers 
only  can,  sustain.  Some  of  Boyer's  dragoons  also,  breaking 
in  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  divisions,  slew  many  men 
and  caused  some  disorder  in  the  53rd ;  yet  that  brave 
r^ment  lost  no  ground,  nor  did  Clauzers  impetuous 
counter-attack  avail  at  any  point,  after  the  first  burst, 
against  the  steady  courage  of  the  allies.  The  southern 
ridge  was  regained,  the  French  generals  Menne  and  Ferey 
were  wounded,  the  first  severely,  the  second  mortally ; 
Clauzel  himself  was  hurt,  Boyer's  reserve  of  dragoons, 
coming  on  at  a  canter,  were  met  and  broken  by  the  fiire 
of  Hulse's  noble  brigade,  and  the  current  of  the  fight 
once  more  set  for  the  British.  The  third  division  con- 
tinued to  outflank  the  enemy's  left,  Maucune  abandoned 
the  Hermanito,  Foy  retired  from  Calvariza,  and  the 
allied  host,  righting  itself  as  a  gallant  ship  after  a  sudden 
gust,  again  bore  onwards  in  blood  and  gloom :  for  though 
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the  air,  purified  by  the  storm  of  the  night  before,  was 
peculiarly  clear,  one  vast  cloud  of  smoke  and  dust  rolled 
along  the  basin,  and  within  it  was  the  battle  with  all  its 
sights  and  sounds  of  terror. 

When  Wellington  had  thus  restored  the  fight  in  the 
centre,  he  directed  the  first  division  to  push  between  Foy 
and  the  rest  of  the  French  army,  which  would  have  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  the  latter  to  rally  or  escape ;  but 
this  order  was  not  executed,  and  Foy's  and  Maucune's 
divisions  were  skilfully  used  by  Clauzel  to  protect  his 
retreat.  The  former,  posted  on  undulating  ground  and 
flanked  by  dragoons,  covered  the  roads  to  the  fords  of 
Huerta  and  Encina;  the  second,  reinforced  with  fifteen 
guns,  was  on  a  steep  ridge  in  front  of  fhe  forest,  covering 
the  road  to  Alba  de  Tonnes ;  and  behind  this  ridge,  the 
rest  of  the  army,  then  falling  back  in  disorder  before  the 
third  fifth  and  sixth  divisions,  took  refuge.  Wellington 
immediately  sent  the  light  division,  in  two  lines  flanked 
by  dragoons,  against  Foy,  and  supported  them  with  the  first 
division  in  columns,  flanked  on  the  right  by  two  brigades 
of  the  fourth  division,  which  he  drew  from  the  centre  when 
the  sixth  division  had  restored  the  fight.  The  seventh 
division  and  the  Spaniards  followed  in  reserve,  the  country 
was  covered  with  troops,  and  a  new  army  seemed  to  have 
arisen  out  of  the  earth. 

Foy  throwing  out  a  cloud  of  skirmishers  retired  by 
wings,  firing  heavily  from  every  rise  of  ground  upon  the 
light  division,  which  returned  no  shot,  save  by  its  skir^ 
mishers,  and  for  three  miles  the  march  was  under  this 
musketry,  occasionally  thickened  by  a  cannonade,  but  the 
French  aim  was  baffled  by  the  twilight  and  rapid  gliding 
of  the  lines.  Meanwhile  the  French  general  Desgraviers 
was  killed,  the  flanking  brigades  frt)m  the  fourth  division 
penetrated  between  Maucune  and  Foy,  and  it  seemed 
difficult  for  the  latter  to  extricate  his  troops.  Tet  he  did 
so  dexterously ;  for  augmenting  his  skirmishers  on  the 
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]i^  dfifcnsiUe  ndce.  ston::  tbe  feoc  tf  vluck  ran  a 
stmnu  he  rodoobbd  Ids  miid»tiT  lal  Bade  i 
danonsosdon  with  his  honemcii  j«st  iB  the  iliihifiw  fidL 
The  British  guns  immcdiitdT  opened*  i^  afiJiqwi  of  dnr 
goons  gilkped  forrads  from  the  left»  the  inbntiy  nn- 
petnonshr  hastened  to  the  sammit  ef  the  hill,  and  n  loogjh 
shock  seemed  at  hand ;  bnt  theie  was  no  knger  an  cnemj  ; 
the  main  hodr  had  gone  into  the  fxest  on  their  left  dnmig 
the  fixings  and  die  skixsnisheB  fled  swifklj  after  coYcred 
bT  the  smoke  and  daikne& 

Maocme  was  nov  maintaining  a  nohle  battle.  He  wne 
ontflanked  and  ontnnmlered.  xet  the  saiecr  of  the  Froicii 
azmj  depended  on  his  courage,  he  knew  it^  and  Pnken- 
ham.  m^Awg  his'bold  demeanour,  adrised  Clinton,  who 
WTis  imroediatdT  in  his  6vHit.  not  to  assail  him  nntil  the 
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thiid  division  should  Lare  mmeJ  his  left  Xevertheleas 
Clinton  plun^  his  trx^r^s  into  a^ni:-n  under  great  disad- 
TSkntacv.  for  after  remaining  some  time  unnccessarilT  under 
^[aucane  s  l^atterie5.  which  plouched  heaTily  thiondii  their 
ranks,  thov  were  suddenly  directed  to  attack  the  hilL 
Assisted  bv  a  bricside  of  the  fonnh  oiTiaon  thev  mshed 
up.  and  in  tlio  darkness  of  the  ni^ht  the  fire  showed  firom 
afeur  how  the  tattle  went.  On  the  English  side  a  sheet  of 
flame  was  s^^en.  sometimes  aiY:ancins:  with  an  even  front, 
sometimes  rriokin-  forth  in  spt^ar-hawk.  now  fisdling  hack 
in  waring  lin^^  and  anoa  dartinjr  upwards  in  one  vast 
pxramid,  the  apex  of  which  often  approached  yet  never 
gainevl  tlie  actual  summit  of  the  mountnin  :  but  the  French 
musketry,  rapid  as  lightnin?.  spai^led  alon^  the  brow  of 
the  heisrht  with  unvaiyinir  fulness,  and  with  what  destruc- 
tive etfects  the  dark  gap?  and  changing  shapes  of  the 
adverse  tire  showed  too  plainly:  meanwhile  Pakenham 
turned  the  left.  Foy  glided  into  the  forest,  and  Mancune  3 
task  Wing  then  ci>mpleted,  the  effulgent  crest  of  the  ridge 
became  black  and  silent  and  the  whole  French  armv  van- 
ished as  it  were  in  the  darkness. 
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During  this  fight  Wellington  in  person  made  the  light 
division  advance  towards  the  ford  of  Huerta,  having  the 
forest  on  his  right ;  for  he  thought  the  Spanish  garrison 
was  still  in  the  castle  of  Alba,  and  that  the  enemy  must 
be  found  at  the  fords.  For  this  final  stroke  he  had 
strengthened  his  left  wing,  nor  was  he  diverted  from  it  by 
Foy's  retreat  into  the  forest,  because  it  pointed  towards  the 
fords  of  Encina  and  Gronzalo  where-  the  right  wing  of  the 
allies  would  find  him  ;  moreover  a  squadron  of  French 
dragoons,  bursting  from  the  forest  soon  after  dark  and 
firing  their  pistols,  had  passed  at  frdl  gallop  across  the 
front  of  the  43rd  Regiment  towards  the  ford  of  Huerta, 
indicating  great  confusion  in  the  defeated  army,  and  con- 
firming Wellington's  notion  as  to  the  direction :  yet  the 
troops  were  then  marching  through  standing  com  where  no 
enemy  could  have  preceded  them  ! 

Had  the  castle  of  Alba  been  held  the  French  could  not 
have  carried  ofi^  a  third  of  their  army ;  nor  would  they  have 
been  in  much  better  plight  if  Carlos  d'Espana,  who  soon 
discovered  his  error  in  withdrawing  the  garrison,  had 
informed  Wellington  of  the  feet ;  but  he  suppressed  it  and 
suffered  the  colonel  who  had  only  obeyed  his  orders  to  be 
censured.  The  left  wing  therefore  reached  the  fords  with- 
out meeting  any  enemy,  and,  the  night  being  far  spent, 
was  there  halted.  The  right  wing,  exhausted  by  long 
fighting,  halted  after  the  action  with  Maucune,  and  thus 
the  French  gained  Alba  unmolested ;  yet  the  action  did 
not  terminate  without  two  remarkable  accidents.  While 
riding  close  behind  the  43rd  R^ment,  Wellington  was 
struck  in  the  thigh  by  a  spent  ball  which  passed  through 
his  holster ;  and  in  the  night  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  who 
had  gone  to  the  ford  of  Huerta,  was,  in  returning,  shot 
through  the  arm  by  a  Portuguese  sentinel  whose  challenge 
he  disregarded.  These  were  the  last  events  of  this  famous 
battle  in  which  the  English  general,  to  use  a  French 
officer's  expression,  defeated  forty  thousand  men  in  forty 
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minutes,  yet  lie  fought  it  as  if  his  genius  disdained  such 
trial  of  its  strength.  Late  in  the  evening  of  that  great 
day  I  saw  him  behind  my  regiment,  then  marching  to- 
wards the  ford.  He  was  alone,  the  flush  of  victory  was 
on  his  brow,  his  eyes  were  eager  and  watchful,  but  his 
voice  was  calm  and  even  gentle.  More  than  the  rival  of 
Marlborough,  for  he  had  defeated  greater  generals  than 
Marlborough  ever  encountered,  he  seemed  with  prescient 
pride  only  to  accept  the  victory  as  an  earnest  of  greater 
glory 

COMBAT   OF   LA   SEBNA. 

During  the  few  hours  of  darkness  succeeding  the  battle 
of  Salamanca,  Clauzel  with  a  wonderful  diligence  passed 
the  Tonnes  at  Alba ;  but  Wellington  also  crossed  that 
river  with  his  left  wing  at  daylight,  and  moving  up 
stream  overtook  the  French  on  the  Almar  rivulet,  near 
the  village  of  La  Sema.  He  launched  his  cavalry  against 
them,  and  their  squadrons  fled  from  Anson's  troopers 
abandoning  three  battalions  of  infantry,  who  in  separate 
columns  were  making  up  a  hollow  slope,  hoping  to  gain  the 
crest  of  some  heights  before  the  pursuing  cavalry  could  fall 
on.  The  two  foremost  reached  the  higher  ground  and  there 
formed  squares,  but  the  last,  when  half-way  up,  seeing 
Bock's  heavy  German  dragoons  galloping  hard  on,  faced 
about  and  commenced  a  disorderly  fire ;  the  squares 
above  also  plied  their  muskets,  and  as  the  Germans,  after 
crossing  the  Almar,  had  to  pass  a  turn  of  narrow  road  and 
clear  rough  ground  before  opening  a  charging  front,  they 
dropped  fast  under  the  fire.  By  two's,  by  three's,  by  tens, 
by  twenties  they  fell,  yet  the  mass,  surmounting  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  ground,  hurtled  on  the  column  and  went  clean 
through  it :  then  the  squares  above  retreated  and  several 
hundred  prisoners  were  made  by  those  able  and  daring 
horsemen. 
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This  charge  was  successM  eyen  to  wonder,  and  the 
victors  standing  in  the  midst  of  captives  and  admiring 
firiends  seemed  invincible ;  yet  those  who  witnessed  the 
scene,  nay  the  actors  themselves  remained  with  the  convic- 
tion of  the  military  truth,  —  that  cavalry  are  not  able  to 
cope  with  veteran  infantry,  save  by  surprise.  The  hill  of 
La  Sema  offered  a  frightful  spectacle  of  the  power  of  the 
musket.  The  track  of  the  Germans  was  marked  by  their 
huge  bodies.  A  few  minutes  only  had  the  combat  lasted 
and  above  a  hundred  had  fallen — ^fifty-one  were  killed 
outright  In  several  places  man  and  horse  had  died  simul- 
taneously, and  so  suddenly^  that  falling  together  on 
their  sides  they  appeared  still  alive,  the  horse's  legs 
stretched  out  as  in  movement,  the  rider's  feet  in  the 
stirrups,  the  bridle  in  hand,  the  sword  raised  to  strike,  and 
the  large  hat  fsistened  under  the  chin,  giving  to  the  grim 
yet  undistorted  countenance  a  supernatural  and  terrible 
expression. 

When  the  French  found  their  rear-guard  attacked  they 
turned  to  its  succour,  but  seeing  the  light  division  coming 
up  recommenced  the  retreat,  and  they  were  soon  joined  by 
Caffitrelli's  horsemen  and  guns,  xmder  General  ChauveL 
Too  late  they  joined  for  the  battle,  yet  covered  the  retreat 
with  a  resolution  that  deterred  the  allied  cavalry  from 
meddling  with  them.  Glauzel  then  carried  his  army  off 
with  such  celerity  that  his  head-quarters  were  that  night 
forty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle. 

King  Joseph  was  at  this  time  at  Blasco  Sancho,  one 
short  inarch  from  the  beaten  army :  he  came  to  aid  Mar- 
mont  with  fourteen  thousand  men,  and  so  early  as  the  24th 
could  easily  have  effected  a  junction ;  but  he  then  knew 
only  of  Marmont's  advance  from  the  Duero,  not  of  his 
defeat.  Next  day  he  received,  from  that  marshal  and 
Glauzel,  letters  describing  the  battle  and  saying  the  army 
must  go  over  the  Duero  to  establish  new  communica- 
tions with  the  Army  of  the  North.     A  junction  with  them 
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was  still  poerible,  bat  the  king  letreated  in  haste,  leaving 
behind  two  officers  and  twenty-seven  horsemen,  who  were 
next  day  attacked  and  captured  by  seven  troopers  of  the 
14th  Dragoons  led  by  Corporal  Hanley,*  a  noble  soldier 
thus  described  by  an  officer  nnder  whom  he  had  many  times 
charged.  '^  A  finer  fellow  never  rode  into  the  fidd.  His 
feats,  besides  the  one  at  Blasco  Sancho,  were  extraordinary. 
He  was  a  very  handsome  man,  rode  magnificently,  and  had 
altogether  such  a  noble  bearing  before  the  enemy  as  is  not 
often  seen/' 

Claozel  marched  npon  Valladolid,  abandoning  the  gar- 
risons of  Toro  Tordesillas  and  Zamora,  and  being  still 
pressed  by  the  British  went  up  the  Arlazan  river.  Then 
the  king  passed  over  the  Goadarama  mountains  to  Madrid 
and  Wellington  entered  Valladolid,  where  he  found  large 
stores,  seventeen  pieces  of  artillery,  and  eight  hundred  sick 
and  wounded  men.  This  terminated  the  Salamanca  opera- 
tions, which  present  the  following  remarkable  results.  On 
the  18th  of  July  Marmont's  army,  forty-two  thousand 
sabres  and  bayonets  with  seventy-four  guns,  passed  the 
Duero  to  attack  the  allies.  On  the  SOth  it  repassed  that 
river  in  retreat,  having  in  those  twelve  days,  marched  two 
hundred  miles,  fought  three  combats,  and  a  general  battle, 
in  which  one  marshal  of  France,  seven  generals,  and  twelve 
thousand  five  hundred  men  and  inferior  officers  were  killed 
wounded  or  taken,  together  with  two  eagles,  several  stan- 
dards and  twelve  guns,  exclusive  of  those  found  at  Valla- 
dolid. In  the  same  period  the  allies,  who  had  forty-six 
thousand  sabres  and  bayonets,  with  sixty  guns,  the  excess 
of  men  being  Spanish,  marched  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles,  and  had  one  marshal,  Beresford,  four  generals  and 
six  thousand  men  and  officers  kiUed  or  wounded. 

*  Now  Sergeant-major  at  the  Tower. 


BOOK    VIII. 


MADRID. 


Wbllingtoh,  having  entirely  separated  the  king's  army 
from  Marmont's,  had  to  choose  between  pursuing  the 
latter  and  besi^ing  Burgos,  or  marching  on  Madrid.  He 
adopted  the  latter,  and  crossing  the  Guadarama  mountaiBB 
descended  on  the  Spanish  capital,  leaving  General  Clinton 
with  twelve  thousand  men  to  watch  Glauzel  and  co- 
operate with  Spaniards  from  Gallicia.  Joseph  had  good 
troops,  and  being  unwilling  to  fly  before  a  detachment 
occupied  the  Escurial,  placing  detachments  on  all  the 
roads.  In  this  state  D'Urban's  Portuguese  cavalry  drove 
back  Trielhard's  outposts  and  entered  Majadahonda. 
Some  German  infentry.  Bock's  heavy  cavalry,  and  a  troop 
of  horse-artillery  then  entered  Las  Rozas,  a  mile  in 
D'Urban's  rear ;  but  in  the  evening,  Trielhard,  reinfojrced 
by  Schiazzetti's  Italian  dragoons  and  the  lancers  of  Berg, 
returned ;  whereupon  D'Urban  called  up  the  horse-artillery 
and  would  have  charged,  but  his  Portuguese  fled,  and 
three  of  the  guns  being  overturned  on  rough  ground  were 
taken.  The  victorious  cavalry  passed  through  Majada- 
honda  in  pursuit,  and  though  the  German  dragoons, 
albeit  surprised  in  quarters,  stopped  the  leading  French 
squadrons,  yet,  when  Schiazzetti's  horse  came  up,  the  fight 
would  have  ended  badly  if  Ponsonby's  cavalry  and  the 
seventh  division  had  not  arrived.     Trielhard  then  retired, 
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carrying  away  captive,  the  Portagaese  general,  Visconde 
de  Barbacena,  the  colonel  of  the  German  cavalry,  and 
others  of  less  rank.  The  whole  loss  was  above  two  hun- 
dred, and  the  German  dead  lay  very  thickly  in  the  streets, 
many  were  stretched  in  their  shirts  and  trousers,  across  the 
sills  of  the  doors,  thus  manifesting  the  suddenness  of  the 
action  and  their  own  bravery. 

After  this  combat  the  king  crossed  the  Tagus  with  his 
court,  but  in  the  most  horrible  confusion,  for  his  army, 
composed  of  Spaniards  French  and  Italians,  began  to  plun- 
der the  convoy.  Marshal  Jourdan  threw  himself  into  the 
midst  of  the  disorderly  troops,  and  being  aided  by  other 
generals,  with  great  personal  risk  arrested  the  mischief, 
and  succeeded  in  making  the  multitude  file  over  the  bridge 
of  Aranjues  ;  yet  the  procession  was  lugubrious  and  shock- 
ing ;  crowds  of  weeping  women  and  children  and  despairing 
men,  courtiers  of  the  highest  rank,  desperately  struggling 
with  savage  soldiers  for  the  animals  on  which  they  were 
endeavouring  to  save  their  families.  Lord  Wellington  did 
not  molest  them.  Ignorant  of  their  situation,  or  more 
probably,  compassionating  their  misery  and  knowing  the 
troops  could  escape  over  the  Tagus  he  would  not  strike. 
Perhaps  also  he  thought  it  wise  to  leave  Joseph  with  the 
burthen  of  a  court 

The  king,  expecting  to  find  a  strong  reinforcement  from 
Soult  at  Toledo,  was  inclined  to  march  towards  the  Mo- 
rena ;  but  instead  of  troops  he  found  a  positive  refusal,  and 
a  plan  for  uniting  his  own  and  Suchet  s  army  to  Soult's 
in  Andalusia.  From  thence  all  were  to  menace  Lisbon,  but 
this  was  too  vast  for  the  king's  genius,  and  his  personal 
anger  at  being  denied  the  troops,  overcoming  prudence, 
he  directed  his  march  on  Valencia, '  peremptorily  com- 
manding Soult  to  abandon  Andalusia  and  join  him  there. 
Meanwhile  Wellington  entered  Madrid  and  was  met  by 
the  whole  population — not  with  feigned  enthusiasm  for  a 
conqueror  for  there  was  no  tumultuous  exultation,  famine 
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was  amongst  them,  and  misery  had  subdued  their  spirit : 
but  with  tears  and  every  sign  of  deep  emotion  they  crowded 
around  his  horse,  hung  by  his  stirrups,  touched  his  clothes 
and  throwing  themselyes  on  their  knees  blessed  him  aloud ! 

Madrid  was  still  vexed  by  the  presence  of  an  enemy  in 
the  Retire,  which  waa  garrisoned  with  two  thousand  good 
soldiers  besides  convalescents,  and  contained  enormous 
stores,  twenty  thousand  stand  of  arms,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  the  eagles  of  two  French 
regiments.  The  works  however  were  bad,  the  French 
yielded  on  terms,  were  sent  to  Portugal,  and  on  the  way 
were  basely  robbed  and  many  murdered  by  the  escort :  an 
infamons  action  perpetrated  by  Spaniards,  far  from  Madrid. 
It  was  strange  to  see  French  generals  used  to  war  thus 
giving  up  armies  as  it  were  to  their  enemies ;  for  including 
the  garrisons  of  Toro,  Torderillas,  Astorga  and  Zamora, 
all  of  which  might  have  been  saved  but  were  not,  and  this 
of  the  Retire,  which  should  not  have  been  left,  six  thousand 
good  soldiers  were  absolutely  given  as  a  present  to  swell 
the  loss  of  Salamanca. 

Some  time  Wellington  remained  ^n  Madrid,  apparently 
occupied  with  balls  and  bull-fights,  yet  really  watching 
events  to  decide  whether  he  should  operate  in  the  north 
or  south.  The  hour  of  action  came  at  last.  Soult  aban- 
doned Andalusia,  and  the  29th  of  August,  his  rear-guard, 
lost  two  hundred  men  in  Seville,  where  it  was  attacked  by 
Colonel  Skerritt  and  some  Spaniards  from  Cadiz;  the  former 
then  joined  Hill,  who  after  a  series  of  operations  against 
Drouet,  in  one  of  which  he  defeated  the  French  cavalry, 
now  came  to  La  Mancha.  The  south  of  Spain  was  for  the 
enemy  then  a  scene  of  confusion  which  gave  Wellington 
time  for  action  in  the  north.  His  presence  there  was 
absolutely  required  ;  for  Clauzel  had  re-occupied  Valladolid 
with  a  renovated  force  of  twenty-two  thousand  men  and 
fifty  guns,  Clinton  had  made  some  serious  errors,  and  the 
Spanish  generab  had  as  usual  failed  on  all  points. 
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Leaymg  Hill  a  powerfol  force  to  oo-opemto  whh  all  tbe 
aoDtheni  Spanish  armies  beyond  Hbe  Tagos,  Lord  Wel- 
lington qnitted  Madrid  the  Ist  of  September,  and  at 
Aieralo  concentrated  twenty-one  thomind  men,  three 
thousand  being  caraby ;  yet  the  PcrtngiuBe  soldieo  were 
iU  equipped,  and  coold  scaroely  be  fed  beoaose  of  the  con* 
tinned  miscondoct  of  their  government 

On  the  6th  he  passed  the  Dnero  to  fight  daniely  and 
called  on  Castanos  to  join  him  wifli  the  Gallip^ans ;  but 
sddom  did  a  Spanish  general  deviate  into  activity;  Castanos 
dekyed  and  Clanid  retreated  slowly  np  the  beantifiil 
vall^  qf  the  Pisnerga  and  Arlansan,  which,  in  denial 
of  the  stories  abont  French  devastation,  were  carefblly 
ooltivated  and  filled  to  repletion  with  com  wine  and 
oil.  Nor  were  they  deficient  in  military  strength.  Off 
the  high  road  ditches  and  rivulets  impeded  the  troops, 
while  cross-ridges  continually  furnished  strong  positions 
flanked  with  lofty  hills  on  either  side,  by  means  of  which 
Glauzel  baffled  his  adversary  in  a  surprising  maimer. 
Each  day  he  offered  battle,  yet  on  ground  Wellington  was 
unwilling  to  assail,  partly  because  he  momentarily  expected 
the  Gktllicians,  chiefly  because  of  the  declining  state  of  his 
own  army  from  sickness,  and  that  the  hope  of  ulterior 
operations  in  the*  south  made  him  unwilling  to  lose  men. 
By  flank  movements  he  dislodged  the  enemy,  yet  each  day 
darkness  fell  ere  they  were  completed  and  the  morning's 
sun  always  saw  Clauzel  agun  in  positioxL  Thus  he  barred 
the  way  at  eight  places,  and  finally  covered  Buigos  the 
16th,  by  taking  the  strong  position  of  Cellada  del  Camino. 

But  eleven  thousand  Spanish  infantry,  three  hundred 
cavaby,  and  eight  guns,  had  now  joined  Wellington,  who 
would  have  fallen  on  firankly  the  17th,  if  Clauzel,  alike 
wary  and  skilful,  had  not  observed  the  increased  numbers 
and  retired  in  the  night  to  Frandovinez ;  he  was  however 
next  day  pushed  sharply  back  to  the  heights  of  Bui^s, 
and  the  following  night  passed  through  that  town  leaving 
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behind  large  stores  of  grain.  Gaffiu'elli,  who  had  come 
down  to  place  the  castle  in  a  state  of  defence^  now  joined 
him  and  both  retreated  upon  Briviesca. 

The  allies  entered  Bnrgos  amidst  great  confusion.  The 
garrison  of  the  caatle  had  set  fire  to  some  honses  impeding 
the  defence,  the  conflagration  spread,  and  the  Partidas 
gathering  like  wolyes  round  a  carcass  entered  the  town 
for  mischief.  Mr.  Sydenham,  an  eye-witness  not  unused 
to  scenes  of  war,  thus  described  their  proceedings,  ^^  What 
with  the  flames  and  plundering  of  the  guerillas,  who  are  as 
bad  as  Tartars  and  Cossacks  of  the  Eischack  or  Zagatay 
hordes,  I  was  afraid  Burgos  would  be  entirely  destroyed, 
but  order  was  at  length  restored  by  the  manful  exertions 
of  Don  Miguel  Alaya." 

SIEGE   OF  BIJBQOS. 

Caffarelli  had  placed  eighteen  hundred  infantry,  besides 
artillery-men,  in  the  castle,  and  Dubreton,  the  governor, 
in  courage  and  skill  surpassed  even  the  hopes  of  his  san- 
guine countrymen.  The  works  inclosed  a  rugged  hill, 
between  which  and  the  river  the  city  of  Burgos  was  situ- 
ated. An  old  wall  with  a  new  parapet  and  flanks  ofiered 
the  first  line  of  defence ;  the  second  line,  within  the  other, 
was  of  earth,  a  kind  of  field-retrenchment,  but  well  pali- 
saded ;  the  third  line,  similarly  constructed,  contained  two 
elevated  points,  on  one  of  which  was  an  intrenched  build- 
ing called  the  White  Church,  on  the  other  the  ancient 
keep  of  the  castle.  This  last,  the  highest  point,  was 
intrenched  and  surmounted  with  a  casemated  work  called 
the  Napoleon  Battery,  which  commanded  everything  around, 
save  on  the  north.  There  the  hill  of  San  Michael,  only 
three  hundred  yards  distant  and  scarcely  less  dievated 
than  the  fortress,  was  defended  by  a  horn-work  with  a 
sloping  scarp  twenty-five,  and  a  counterscarp  ten  feet  high. 
This  work  was  merely  closed  by  strong  palisades,  but  was 
under  the  fire  of  the  Napoleon  battery,  well  flanked  by  the 
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castle,  and  covered  in  front  by  intrenchments  for  out 
picquets.  Nine  heavy  guns,  eleven  field-pieces  and  six 
mortars  or  howitzers,  were  mounted  in  the  fortress ;  and  as 
the  reserve  artillery  and  stores  of  the  Army  of  Portugal 
were  deposited  there  the  armament  could  be  augmented. 

FIRST   ASSAULT. 


% 


So  completely  commanded  were  all  the  bridges  and  fords 
over  the  Arlanzan  by  the  castle  guns,  that  two  days 
elapsed  ere  the  allies  could  cross;  but  on  the  19th,  the 
passage  being  effected  above  the  town.  Major  Somers 
Cocks  with  the  79th,  supported  by  Pack's  Portuguese, 
drove  in  the  French  outposts  on  the  hill  of  San  Michael, 
and  in  the  night,  reinforced  with  the  42nd  regiment, 
assailed  the  horn-work.  The  conflict  was  murderous. 
The  main  storming  column  was  beaten  off,  and  the  attack 
would  have  failed  if  Cocks  had  not  forced  an  entrance  by 
the  gorge.  The  garrison  was  thus  cut  off,  yet  the  assail- 
ants were  not  closely  supported  and  the  French  breaking 
through  them  escaped.  The  troops  complained  of  each 
other,  and  the  loss  was  above  four  hundred,  while  that  of 
the  enemy  was  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  defences  of  the  castle  were  feeble  and  incomplete, 
yet  Wellington's  means  were  so  scant  that  he  relied  more 
upon  the  enemy's  weakness  than  his  own  power.  How- 
ever, it  was  said  water  was  scarce  and  the  provision-maga- 
zines might  be  burned ;  wherefore  twelve  thousand  men 
were  set  to  the  siege  while  twenty  thousand  formed  the 
covering  army. 

For  the  attack,  the  trenches  were  to  be  opened  on  the 
right  of  San  Michael  towards  the  town,  and  a  battery  for 
five  guns  established  on  the  right  of  the  captured  horn- 
work.  A  sap  was  then  to  be  pushed  from  the  trenches 
towards  the  first  wall,  and  from  thence  the  engineer  was 
to  proceed  by  gallery  and  mine. 
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When  the  first  mine  shonid  be  completed,  the  battery 
firom  San  Michael  was  to  open  against  the  second  line  of 
defence,  and  the  assault  given  on  the  first  line.  Ap- 
proaches were  then  to  be  continued  against  the  second 
line,  and  the  battery  turned  against  the  third  line  in  front 
of  the  White  Church,  where  the  defences  were  exceedingly 
weak.  Meanwhile  a  trench  for  musketry  was  to  be  dug 
along  the  brow  of  San  Michael,  and  a  concealed  battery 
prepared  within  the  horn-work  for  a  final  attack  on  the 
Napoleon  battery ;  but  the  artillery  consisted  of  only  three 
eighteen-pounders  with  five  iron  twenty-four-pound  how- 
itzers :  slender  means  which,  rather  than  the  defects  of  the 
fortress,  governed  the  line  of  attack. 

When  the  horn-work  feU,  a  lodgement  was  commenced 
in  the  interior,  and  continued  vigorously  under  a  destruc- 
tive fire  firom  the  Napoleon  battery,  but  good  cover  was 
obtained  in  the  night. 

On  the  21st  the  garrison  mounted  several  field-guns, 
and  at  night  fired  heavily  with  grape  and  shells  on  the 
workmen  digging  the  musketry  trench.  The  22nd  this 
fire  was  redoubled,  yet  the  besiegers  worked  with  little 
loss,  and  their  musketeers  galled  the  enemy.  In  the  night 
the  battery  was  armed  with  two  eighteen-pounders  and 
three  howitzers,  and  the  secret  battery  within  the  horn- 
work  was  conmienced;  but  Wellington,  now  deviating 
firom  his  first  plan,  directed  an  escalade  against  the  first 
line.  In  this  view,  at  midnight  four  hundred  men  with  lad- 
ders were  secretly  posted  in  a  hollow  road,  fifty  yards  firom 
the  wall,  which  was  firom  twenty-three  to  twenty-five  feet 
high  without  flanks ;  and  to  aid  this  main  column,  a 
Portuguese  battalion  was  assembled  in  the  town  of  Burgos 
for  a  flank  attack. 
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SECOND  ASSAULT. 

In  this  assanity  altiiaagk  the  Fortugoese  were  lepelled 
by  the  fire  of  the  common  gnard,  tiie  pnnGipal  party,  com- 
posed of  detachments  under  Major  Lawiie,  entered  the 
(fitch ;  yet  altogether  and  confnsedly ;  La^e  was  killed, 
the  soldiers  who  mounted  the  ladders  were  baycmetted, 
c<»nbiist]hle  missiles  were  thrown  down  in  abundance,  and 
the  men  gave  way,  leaving  half  their  number  behind. 
The  wounded  w^re  l»x>ught  off  next  day  under  a  truce,  and 
it  is  said,  that  on  the  body  of  an  officer  the  French  found 
a  complete  plan  of  the  Aegt,  It  was  a  Tery  disastrous 
attempt,  which  delayed  the  r^ular  progress  for  two  days, 
increased  the  enemy's  courage  and  produced  a  bad  effect 
upon  the  troops,  some  of  whom  were  already  dispirited  by 
the  storm  of  the  hom-work. 

The  original  plan  being  now  resumed,  the  hollow  way 
from  whence  the  escaladers  had  advanced,  running  along 
the  front  of  defence,  was  converted  into  a  parallel,  and  the 
trench  made  deep  and  narrow  to  secure  them  from  the 
plunging  shot  of  the  castle.  Musketeers  were  also  planted 
to  keep  down  the  enemy's  fire.  But  heavy  rains  incom- 
moded the  troops,  and  the  French  raised  a  palisaded  work 
on  their  own  right,  which  flanked  this  parallel,  and  from 
thence  they  killed  so  many  of  the  besiegers'  marksmen  that 
the  latter  w^re  withdrawn. 

In  the  night  a  flying  sap  from  the  right  of  the  parallel 
was  pushed  within  twenty  yards  of  the  first  line,  but  the 
directing  engineer  was  killed,  and  with  him  many  men,  for 
the  French  plied  their  musketry  sharply,  and  rolled  large 
shells  down  the  steep  side  of  the  hill.  The  head  of  the 
sap  was  indeed  so  commanded  as  it  approached  the  wall, 
that  a  six-feet  trench,  added  to  the  height  of  the  gabions 
above,   scarcely  protected  the  workmen  ;    wherefore  the 
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gaDery  for  a  mine  was  worked  as  rapidly  as  the  inexpe- 
rience of  the  miners  would  permit 

•When  the  secret  battery  in  the  horn-work  of  San  Mi- 
chael was  completed  two  eighte^d-ponnders  were  removed 
from  the  first  battery  to  arm  it,  being  replaced  by  two  iron 
howitzers.  The  latter  were  nsed  to  drive  the  French  marks- 
men firom  their  offenaiTe  palisaded  wall,  but  after  firing  one 
hnndred  and  forty  ronnds  withont  saccess  the  attempt  was 
relinqnished,  and  ammunition  was  so  scarce  that  the  sol- 
diers were  paid  to  collect  the  enemy's  bnllets. 

A  zigzag  was  now  commenced  in  firont  of  the  first  bat« 
tery,  down  the  face  of  San  Michael,  to  obtain  footing  for  a 
musketry  trench  to  overlook  the  enemy's  defences  below  ; 
and  though  the  workmen  were  exposed  to  the  whole  fire  of 
the  castle  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  yards,  and  were 
knocked  down  &st,  the  work  went  steadily  on. 

On  the  26th  the  gallery  was  advanced  eighteen  feet  and 
the  soil  found  fie^vourable ;  but  the  men,  in  passing  the  sap, 
were  hit  by  the  French  maiksmen,  and  an  assistant  engi- 
neer was  killed.  In  the  night  the  parallel  was  prolonged 
on  the  right  within  twenty  yards  of  the  ramparts,  with  a 
view  to  a  second  gallery  and  mine,  and  musketeers  were 
planted  there :  at  the  same  time  the  zigzag  was  continued, 
and  the  musket  trench  completed  with  little  loss,  though 
the  whole  fire  of  the  castle  was  concentrated  on  the  spot. 

The  27th  the  French  strengthened  their  second  line,  cut 
a  step  along  the  edge  of  the  counterscarp  for  a  covered  way, 
and  palisaded  the  communication.  The  besi^ers  finished 
the  musketry  trench  on  the  right  of  their  parallel,  and 
opened  a  gallery  for  the  second  mine ;  but  the  first  mine 
went  on  slowly,  the  men  in  the  sap  being  galled  by  stones, 
grenades,  and  small  shells  which  the  French  threw  into 
the  trenches  by  hand :  the  artillery  fire  also  knocked  over 
the  gabions  of  the  musketry  trench  on  San  Michael  so 
fast  that  the  troops  were  withdrawn  during  the  day. 

In  the  night  a  trench  of  communication,  forming  a 

R  2 
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Beoond  panllel  behind  the  firsty  was  began  and  neariy  com- 
pleted from  die  hill  of  San  Michael,  but  at  daylight  the 
French  fire  was  heaTj,  and  the  shells  which  passed  oy^ 
came  rolling  down  the  hill  again  into  the  trench.  The 
c(mipletion  of  the  work  was  therefore  deferred  nntil  ni|^t^ 
and  though  the  back  roll  of  the  shells  continned  to  gall 
the  troops,  this,  and  the  other  trenches  in  front  of  the  horn- 
work  above  and  on  the  ri^t  of  the  paMlel  below,  were 
filled  with  men  whose  fire  was  incessant:  the  first  mine 
also  was  now  completed,  and  being  loaded  with  a  thousand 
pounds  of  powder,  and  the  gallery  strongly  tamped  tor 
fifteen  feet  with  bags  of  day,  another  storm  was  ordered, 

THIRD  ASSAULT. 

At  midnight,  the  hollow  road  being  lined  with  men  to 
fijre  on  the  defences,  the  storming  party,  three  hundred 
strong,  was  assembled  there,  attended  by  others  who  carried 
tools  and  materials  to  secure  a  lodgment  when  the  breach 
should  be  carried.  The  mine  was  then  exploded,  the  wall 
fell,  and  an  officer  with  twenty  men  rushed  forward  to  the 
assault  The  e£fect  of  the  explosion  was  disappointing, 
yet  it  cast  the  wall  down,  the  enemy  was  stupified,  and 
the  forlorn  hope,  a  sergeant  and  four  daring  soldiers,  gained 
the  summit  of  the  breach ;  soon  however  the  French  reco- 
vered, and  threw  them  over  pierced  with  bayonet  wounds. 
Meanwhile  the  officer,  with  his  twenty  men,  missed  the 
breach  in  the  dark,  and  finding  the  wall  unbroken  returned, 
saying  there  was  no  breach ;  then  the  main  body  regained 
the  trenches,  and  before  the  sergeant  and  his  comrades  came 
in  with  streanung  wounds  to  tell  their  tale  the  enemy  was 
reinforced :  the  scarcity  of  ammunition  would  not  permit  a 
fire  to  be  directed  upon  the  work  during  the  night,  and 
the  French,  raising  a  parapet  behind  it,  placed  obstacles  on 
the  ascent  which  deterred  the  bedegers  fiN>m  renewing  the 
assault  at  dayli^t. 
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Twelve  days  had  now  elapsed  since  the  siege  commenced^ 
one  assault  had  succeeded,  two  had  failed,  twelve  hundred 
men  had  been  killed  or  wounded,  little  progress  was  made, 
and  the  troops  were  dispirited,  notably  the  Portuguese,  who 
seemed  to  be  losing  their  ancient  spirit  Discipline  was 
relaxed,  ammunition  was  wasted,  work  in  the  trenches 
avoided  and  neglected  by  officers  and  men,  insubordination 
was  gaining  ground  and  reproachful  orders  were  issued, 
the  guards  only  being  noticed  as  presenting  an  honourable 
exception. 

The  French  marksmen  in  the  flanking  palisaded  work, 
were  so  expert  that  everything  which  could  be  seen  from 
thence  was  hit,  until  the  howitzer  battery  on  San  Michael 
was  reinforced  with  a  captured  French  eighteen-pounder, 
and  this  mischievous  post  was  at  last  demolished.  At  the 
same  time  the  gallery  of  the  second  mine  was  pushed  for- 
ward, and  a  new  breaching  battery  for  three  guns  con- 
structed behind  it,  so  close  to  the  enemy's  defences,  that 
they  screened  it  from  the  artillery  fire  of  their  upper 
fortress.  To  arm  this  work  the  three  eighteen-pounders 
were  dragged  in  the  night  from  San  Michael,  and  next  day 
were,  under  a  musketry  fire  which  thinned  the  workmen, 
placed  in  battery ;  but  the  watchful  Dubreton  brought 
a  howitzer  down,  with  which  he  threw  shells  into  the  bat- 
tery, and  making  a  hole  through  a  flank  wall,  thrust  out  a 
light  gun  also,  which  sent  its  bullets  whizzing  through  the 
thin  parapet  of  the  work  at  every  round.  The  allies  were 
thus  driven  from  their  post,  more  French  cannon  were 
brought  from  the  upper  works,  and  the  battery  was  de- 
molished, two  of  the  gun-carriages  being  disabled,  a 
trunnion  knocked  off  one  of  the  guns,  and  the  muzzle 
of  another  split :  and  vainly  the  marksmen  endeavoured 
to  quell  this  fire,  the  French  eventually  remained  masters. 

In  the  night  a  more  solid  battery  was  made  on  the  left 
of  the  ruined  one,  but  at  daylight  the  French  fire,  plunging 
from  above,  made  the  parapet  fly  off  so  rapidly,  the  besi^ers 
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xelinqaished  it  also,  returning  to  their  mines  and  breach- 
ing iMittery  on  San  Michael  The  two  gons  still  servioe- 
ahle  were  remanded  to  the  upper  batteiy,  to  beat  down  a 
retrenchment  formed  by  the  French  behind  the  dd  fareaoli ; 
bat  the  weather  was  so  wet  and  stormy,  that  the  workmeo^ 
those  of  the  guards  ezcepted,  abandoned  the  trenches^  and 
at  daylight  the  guns  were  still  short  oif  their  destiiiatioiL 
Howeyer,  on  the  2nd  of  October  they  were  placed,  and  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  their  fire  haying  cleansed  the 
old  breach  and  the  second  mine  being  tamped  tor  explo- 
sion, a  double  assault  was  ordered.  For  this  operation  a 
battalion  of  the  24th  British  Begiment,  under  Captain 
Hedderwick,  was  formed  in  the  hoUow  way,  haying  one 
adyanced  party  under  Lieut  Holmes  near  the  new  mine, 
and  a  second  under  Lieut.  Frazer  towards  the  old  breacL 


FOURTH  ASSAULT. 

At  five  o'clock  the  mine  exploded  with  terrific  effect, 
sending  many  of  the  French  into  the  air  and  breaking 
down  one  hundred  feet  of  the  wall ;  the  next  instant 
Holmes  and  his  braye  men  went  rushing  through  the 
smoke  and  crumbling  ruins;  and  Frazer,  as  quick  and 
braye,  was  already  fighting  with  the  defenders  on  the 
summit  of  the  old  breach.  The  supports  followed  closely, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  both  points  were  carried  with  a  loss 
of  thirtyHseyen  killed  and  two  hundred  wounded,  seyen 
being  officers, — amongst  them  the  conducting  engineer. 

During  the  night  lodgments  were  formed  on  the  ruins 
of  the  new  breach,  imperfectly  and  under  a  destructiye 
fire  from  the  upper  defences ;  but  the  happy  attack  reyived 
the  spirits  of  the  army,  vessels  with  powder  were  coming 
coastwise  from  Coruna,  a  conyoy  was  expected  by  land 
from  Bodrigo,  and  a  supply  of  ammunition,  sent  by  Sir 
Home  Popham,  reached  the  camp  from  Santander.     This 
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promicaBig  state  of  affiurs  was  of  short  dnratioiL  On  the 
eyeniDg  of  the  5th  three  himdrad  French  came  swiftly 
down  the  hill,  and,  sweqiing  away  laboviers  and  guards 
from  the  trendies,  killed  or  wounded  a  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  g<^  possession  of  the  old  breadi,  destroyed  the  works 
and  carried  (^  all  tiie  tools. 

In  the  night  the  allies  repaired  the  damage  and  pushed 
saps  firem  each  flank,  to  meet  in  the  centre  near  the  second 
French  line  and  serre  as  a  parallel  to  check  future  sallies. 
Meanwhile  the  howitseis  on  San  Michael  continued  their 
fire,  and  the  breaching  battery  in  the  horn-work  opened ; 
but  t&e  guns,  being  unable  to  see  the  wall  sufficiently  low, 
soon  ceased  to  speak  and  tiie  ^nbrasures  were  masked. 
On  tiw  other  hand  the  besieged  could  not,  bom  the  ste^ 
nesB  of  the  castle-hill,  depress  their  guns  to  bear  on  the 
lodgment  at  the  breadies  in  the  fiist  line ;  yet  their  mus- 
quetry  was  murderous,  and  they  rolled  do?m  large  shells 
to  retard  the  approaches  towards  the  second  line. 

On  the  7th  the  besiegers  were  so  dose  to  the  wall  that 
the  howitzers  above  could  not  play  without  danger  to  the 
workmen,  and  two  French  field-pieces,  taken  hi  the  horn- 
work,  were  substituted.  The  breaching  battery  on  San 
Michael,  being  amended,  then  renewed  its  fire  and  at  five 
o'dock  had  beaten  down  fifty  feet  firom  the  parapet  of  the 
second  line,  yet  the  enemy's  return  was  heavy  and  another 
eighteen-poimder  lost  a  trunnion.  In  the  night  block- 
carriages  with  supports  for  the  broken  trunnions  were 
provided,  and  the  disabled  guns  again  fired  with  low 
chvges ;  but  rain  now  filled  the  trenches,  the  ccnnmuni- 
cations  were  injured  the  wcnJunen  n^^igent,  the  ap* 
proaobes  to  the  second  line  went  on  slowly,  and  again 
Dubreton  came  thundering  down  firom  the  upper  ground, 
driving  the  guards  and  workmen  firom  the  new  paralld  at 
the  lodgments,  levelling  all  the  works,  carrying  off  all  the 
tools,  and  killing  or  wounding  two  hundred  men.  Odonel 
Oocks,  promoted  for  his  galboit  conduct  at  the  storming 
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of  San  Michael,  restored  the  fight  and  repnlsed  the 
French  but  fell  dead  on  the  ground  recovered :  he  was  a 
young  man  of  a  modest  demeanour,  brave,  thoughtful,  and 
enterprising :  he  lived  and  died  a  good  soldier. 

After  this  severe  check  the  approaches  to  the  second 
line  were  abandoned,  the  trenches  were  extended  to  embrace 
the  whole  of  the  front  attacked,  and  as  the  battery  on  San 
Michael  had  now  formed  a  practicable  breach  twenty- 
five  feet  wide,  the  parallel  was  prolonged  towards  it, 
and  a  trench  was  opened  for  marksmen  at  thirty  yards' 
distance.  Nevertheless  another  assault  could  not  be  risked, 
because  the  powder  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  i!h>op8, 
if  unsuccessful,  would  have  been  without  ammunition  in 
firont  of  the  French  army,  then  gathering  head  near  Bri- 
viesca.  Heated  shot  were  however  thrown  at  the  White 
Church  to  bum  the  magazines;  and  the  miners  were 
directed  to  drive  a  gallery  on  the  other  side  of  the  castle 
against  the  church  of  San  Roman,  a  building  occupied  by 
the  French  beyond  their  line. 

On  the  lOth  a  supply  of  ammunition  arrived  from  San- 
tander,  but  Dubreton  had  meanwhile  strengthened  his 
works,  and  isolated  the  new  breach  on  one  flank  by  a 
stockade,  extending  at  right  angles  from  the  second  to  the 
third  line  of  defence.  The  fire  from  the  Napoleon  battery 
then  compelled  the  besiegers  again  to  withdraw  their  guns 
within  the  horn-work,  and  the  attempt  to  bum  the  White 
Ohurch  was  relinquished,  yet  the  gallery  against  San 
Roman  was  continued. 

On  the  15th  the  battery  in  the  hom-work  was  reanped 
-against  the  Napoleon  battery,  but  was  silenced  in  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  The  embrasures  were  then  altered, 
that  the  guns  might  bear  on  the  breach  in  the  second  line, 
and  the  besiegers  worked  to  repair  the  mischief  done  by 
rain,  and  to  push  the  gallery  under  San  Roman,  where 
the  mine  was  loaded  with  nine  hundred  pounds  of  powder. 

The  17th  the  battery  of  the  hom-work  cleared  away  the 
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temporary  defences  at  the  breach,  the  hoiritssers  damaged 
the  rampart  on  each  side,  and,  a  small  mine  being  sprang, 
a  cavalier  or  mound  £rom  which  the  enemy  had  killed 
many  men  in  the  trenches  was  taken,  yet  the  French  soon 
recovered  that  work* 

On  the  18th  the  new  breach  being  practicable,  the  storm 
was  ordered,  the  explosion  of  the  mine  under  San  Boman 
to  be  the  signal;  that  church  was  also  to  be  assaulted, 
and  between  these  attacks  the  works  covering  the  ancient 
breach  were  to  be  escaladed. 

FIFTH  ASSAULT. 

At  half-past  four  o'clock  the  mine  at  San  Boman  ex^ 
ploded,  with  little  injury  to  the  church  itself,  but  the  latter 
was  resolutely  attacked  by  some  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
troops,  and  though  the  enemy  sprung  a  countermine^  which 
brought  the  building  entirely  down,  the  assailants  lodged 
themselves  in  the  ruins.  Meanwhile  two  hundred  of  the 
foot-guards,  with  strong  supports,  pouring  through  the  old 
breach  in  the  first  line  escaladed  the  second,  and  between 
that  and  the  third  line  were  strongly  met  by  the  FrencL 
A  like  number  of  Germans  under  Major  Wurmb,  similarly 
supported,  simultaneously  stormed  tiie  new  breach,  and 
some  men  mounting  the  hill  above  actually  gained  the 
third  line.  Unhappily  at  neither  point  did  the  supports 
follow  closely,  and  the  (Germans,  cramped  on  their  left  by 
the  enemy's  stockade,  extended  their  right  towards  the 
guards ;  but  at  that  moment  Dubreton  came  dashing 
like  a  torrent  from  the  upper  ground  and  in  an  instant 
cleared  the  breaches.  Wurmb  and  many  other  brave  men 
fell,  and  the  French  gathering  round  the  guards  forced 
them  beyond  the  outer  line.  More  than  two  hundred 
men  and  officers  were  killed  or  wounded  in  this  combat, 
and  next  night  the  enemy  recovered  San  Boman  by  a 
sally. 


IM  BCBGOS,  OCTOBU,  18UL  [BooKrai. 

Tbe  fl^  mm  mm  wtaaQy  tfrniinalfidl,  ftr  thoi^  tbe 

FnBdi  wen  bwte  Mft  of  Sia  B4»iii  igu^ 

«M  opened  from  tliat  dindi  agHiiit  tb  w^^ 

nera  Ben  deBKnetntieM.    The  ftile  of  Bugoe  was  iaed 

oatcdde.    For  iHule  the  megb  was  gomg  ok,  GaflbieUi  tad 

dHonl  hid  VBoenred  »  feinfonoMnt  of  twebe  thouattid 


ftomFnnoe^  aiid  theie  f arty4bn  thooMiid  good  iroo|Ni 
wen  pnpend  to  rdieve  tiie  Oaede  befisn  Oetober,  elthoiii(|^ 
ihef  coidd  not  act  valSl  Sowham,  ^ipointed  to  ooniinand 
in  chief,  had  aniyed.  It  wae  abo  MWiiial  to  oombiaa 
their  operations  with  the  king,  who  had  formed  a  great 
army  to  reooyer  Madrid ;  but  all  the  lines  of  oorrespondence 
were  so  oircoitoiis  and  beset  bj  the  PartidaSy  that  the  most 
iipeedy  and  eertain  ooBimnnioation  was  thiOQgh  the  minister 
of  war  at  Fuis^  who  fonnd  the  infixrmation  he  wanted  in 
the  English  newsp^ien!  For  the  latter,  while  deceiving 
Ae  British  public  by  aoooimts  of  battles  neter  foogfat, 
victories  never  gained,  enthusiasm  and  yigonr  nowhere 
existing,  with  great  assidmty  enli^tened  the  enemy  npon 
the  nnmbera,  situation,  movements  and  reinforoements  of 
theaUies. 

Somham  aniyed  the  Srd  of  October  with  more  reinfotoe- 
ments  from  France,  but  he  imagined  that  sixty  thoasand 
troops  were  aronnd  Bnigos,  exdosve  of  the  Partidas,  and 
that  three  divisions  were  oomii^  np  from  Madrid ;  whereas 
none  were  coming,  and  little  more  than  thirty  thousand 
were  aromud  Burgos,  deven  thoosand  being  Oallioians, 
scarcely  so  good  as  the  F^otidas.  Wellington's  real  strengthi 
was  in  his  Anglo-Portogaese,  now  only  twenty  thousand ; 
lor  besides  those  killed  or  wounded  at  the  siege,  the  ock 
had  gone  to  the  rear  &ster  than  the  recovered  men  came 
np.  Some  unattached  regiments  and  escorts  were  near 
Segovia  and  other  points  north  of  the  Guadarama,  and  a 
reinforcement  of  fiye  thousand  men  had  been  sent  from 
En^and  in  September ;  but  the  former  belonged  to  Hill's 
army,  and  of  the  latter,  the  life-guards  and  blues  had  gone 
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to  LisboiL  Henoe  a  raiment  of  foot-gnaids,  and  Bome 
detachments  of  the  line,  in  all  three  thoufiand,  were  the 
only  available  forces  in  the  rear. 

Daring  the  first  part  of  the  siege,  the  English  general, 
seang  the  French  scattered  and  only  reinforced  bj  con- 
£criptS|  did  not  fear  interraption ;  the  less  so,  that  Sir 
Home  Popham  was  again  menacixig  the  coast  Une;  anfcl 
now,  when  they  were  oonoentrating,  he  was  willing  to 
^it;  for  he  thought  Popham  and  the  guerillas  would 
keep  Gaffiyrelli  employed,  and  he  was  himself  a  match  for 
ClauzeL  Souham  however,  over-rating  the  allies'  force^ 
feared  a  defeat,  as  being  the  only  barrio  between  Wellington 
and  France ;  and  &r  from  meditating  an  advance  dreaded 
an  attack ;  hence,  as  want  of  provisions  forbad  a  concen- 
tration of  his  army  permanently  near  Burgos,  he  prepared  to 
fight  on  the  Ebro.  Soon  however,  the  English  newspapers 
told  him  Soult  was  in  march  firom  Andalusia — ^that  the 
king  intended  to  move  upon  Madrid, — ^that  no  English 
troops  had  left  that  capital  to  join  Wellington, — that  the 
army  of  the  latter  was  not  numerous,  and  the  castle  of 
BmgoB  was  sorely  pressed :  then  he  resolved  to  raise  the 
siege. 

On  the  13th  a  skirmish  took  place  on  a  stream  beyond 
Monasterio,  where  Captain  Perse  of  the  16th  Dragoons, 
twice  forced  from  the  bridge  twice  recovered  it,  and  main- 
tained his  post  until  F.  Ponsonby,  who  commanded  the 
Cavalry  reserves,  arrived.  Ponsonby  and  Perse  were  both 
wounded,  and  this  demonstration  was  followed  by  various 
others  until  the  evening  of  the  18th,  when  the  whole 
French  army  was  united  and  the  advanced  guard  captured 
a  pioquet  of  Brunswickers.  This  sudden  movement  pre- 
vented Wellington  taking,  as  he  designed,  the  advanced 
position  of  Monasterio.  Falling  back,  therefore,  he  took 
ground  covering  the  si^e,  where  on  the  20th,  Maucune^ 
advancing  with  two  divisions  of  infeintiy  and  one  of  cavalry, 
gained  some  advantage,  yet,  having  no  supports,  was  finally 
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outflanked  and  beaten  back  to  Monasterio  bj  two  (fiyisions 
under  Sir  Edward  Paget. 

There  were  now  in  position,  twenty-one  thousand  Anglo- 
Portuguese  infantry  and  cavalry,  eleven  thousand  Galli- 
cians,  and  the  guerilla  horsemen  of  Marquinez  and  Julian 
Sanchez.  Four  thousand  were  troopers,  but  only  two 
thousand  six  hundred  were  British  and  German,  and  the 
Spanish  horsemen,  regular  or  irr^ular,  could  scarcely  be 
reckoned  as  combatants.  The  artillery  counted  forty-two 
pieces,  including  twelve  Spanish  guns  extremely  ill  equipped 
and  scant  of  ammunition.  The  French  had  nearly  five 
thousand  cavalry,  and  more  than  sixty  guns.  Wellington 
stood  therefore  at  great  disadvantage  in  numbers,  compo- 
sition, and  real  strengtL  In  his  rear  was  tibe  castle  and 
the  river  Arlanzan,  the  fords  and  bridges  of  which  were 
commanded  by  the  guns  of  the  fortress ;  his  generals  of 
division,  Paget  excepted,  were  not  of  marked  ability,  his 
troops  were  somewhat  desponding,  and  deteriorated  in  dis- 
cipline. His  situation  was  altogether  dangerous.  Victory 
could  scarcely  be  expected,  defeat  would  be  destruction, 
and  he  had  provoked  a  battle  not  knowing  GaffareUi's 
troops  were  united  to  Souham's. 

Souham  should  have  forced  an  action,  because  his  ground 
was  strong,  his  retreat  open,  his  army  powerful  and  com- 
pact, his  soldiers  full  of  confidence,  his  lieutenants,  Clauzel 
Maucune  and  Foy,  men  of  distinguished  talents,  able  to 
second,  and  able  to  succeed  him  in  the  chief  command : 
the  chances  of  victory  were  great,  the  chances  of  defeat 
comparatively  small.  It  was  thus  he  judged  the  matter 
himself,  for  Maucune's  advance  was  designed  as  the  pre- 
lude to  a  great  battle,  and  the  English  general  was  then 
willing  to  stand  the  trial  But  generals  are  not  absolute 
masters  of  events.  Extraneous  events  here  governed  both 
sides.  The  king  by  the  junction  of  Soult's  army  was  at 
the  head  of  a  great  force,  and  had  designed  not  only  to 
drive  HiU  fi^m  Madrid  but  to  cut  Wellington  ofi"  from 
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Portugal :  hence  he  had  ordered  Sonham  not  to  fight.  Hill 
at  the  same  time  gave  notice  of  the  king's  adyance ;  and 
Wellington,  fearing  to  be  isolated  when  Hill  was  forced 
firom  Madrid,  raised  the  si^  and  resolved  to  retreat. 

Some  fighting  had  meanwhile  taken  place  at  Burgos. 
Dnbreton  had  again  obtained  possession  of  the  ruins  of  San 
Boman  but  was  driven  away  next  morning,  and  then,  the 
order  to  raise  the  si^  being  received,  the  guns  and  stores 
were  removed  from  the  batteries.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
draught  animals  had  however  gone  to  fetch  powder  and 
artillery  from  Santander,  and  the  eighteen-pounders  could 
not  be  carried  off.  Thus  the  si^  was  raised  after  five 
assaults,  several  sallies  and  thirty-three  days  of  investment, 
during  which  the  besi^ers  lost  more  than  two  thousand, 
and  the  besi^ed  six  hundred  men  killed  or  wounded :  the 
latter  also  suffered  severely  from  continual  labour,  want  of 
water  and  bad  weather;  for  the  fortress  was  too  small  to 
afford  shelter  for  the  garrison,  and  the  greater  part  had 
bivouacked  between  the  lines  of  defence. 

RETREAT   FROM   BURGOS. 

It  was  commenced  in  the  night  of  the  21st  by  the  follow- 
ing daring  enterprize.  The  army  quitted  its  position  after 
dark,  the  artillery,  the  wheels  being  muffled  with  straw, 
passed  the  bridge  of  Burgos  under  the  castle  guns  with  such 
silence  and  celerity,  that  Dubreton,  watchftd  and  suspicious 
as  he  was,  knew  nothing  of  the  march  until  the  partidas, 
failing  in  nerve,  commenced  gaUoping,  when  he  poured  a 
destructive  fire  down  but  soon  lost  the  range.  By  this 
delicate  operation  Souham  was  compelled  to  follow,  instead 
of  using  the  castle  to  intercept  the  line  of  retreat ;  for  if 
Wellington  had  avoided  the  fortress,  the  French  by  passing 
through  it  could  have  forestalled  him  at  Cellada  del 
Camino. 

The  23rd  the  infantry  crossed  the  Pisuerga ;  but  while 
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the  main  body  made  this  long  maitb,  Sonham,  hayii^ 
passed  thrcmgli  Bmgos  in  the  night  of  the  22nd,  Tigoroisslj 
attacked  the  rear-gnard  under  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  which 
was  compoeed  of  cavafarj  and  horse-artill^,  two  bat- 
talions of  Germans  and  the  partidas  of  Marquines  and 
Sanchez. 

At  seyen  o'clock  the  pickets  were  first  driven  firom  the 
bridge  of  Banid,  and  then  firom  the  Hormasa  stream,  after 
which  the  whole  rear-gnard  drew  np  in  a  large  plain  behind 
Gellada  Gammino.  It  had  on  the  left  a  range  of  hiUs 
occnpied  by  MarqnineK,  on  the  right  the  Arlanzan,  and 
across  the  middle  of  the  plain  a  marshy  riynlet  cnt  the 
main  road,  being  only  passable  by  a  little  bridge  near  a 
house  called  the  Venta  de  Pozo.  In  firont,  about  half-way 
between  this  stream  and  Gellada,  there  was  a  broad  ditch 
with  a  second  bridge  and  a  hamlet.  Gotten  retired  ot«p 
the  marshy  stream,  but  left  Anson's  horsemen  and  Halket's 
infantry  as  a  rear-guard  beyond  the  ditch,  and  then  Anson, 
placing  the  11th  Dragoons  and  the  guns  in  advance  at 
Gellada  Camino  on  a  gentle  eminence,  likewise  prepared  to 
pass  the  stream. 

COMBAT   OF   VENTA   DE   POZO. 

When  the  French  approached  Gellada,  two  squadrons 
of  the  11th  beat  back  their  leading  horsemen  and  the 
artillery  plied  them  briskly  with  shot ;  yet  the  main  body, 
advancing  at  a  trot  along  the  road,  compelled  the  whole  to 
retire  beyond  the  bridge  of  Venta  de  Pozo.  Meanwhile 
the  French  general  Gurto,  leading  a  brigade  of  hussars  and 
followed  by  Beyer's  dragoons,  ascended  the  hills  and  drove 
Marquinez  fix)m  them  towards  a  ravine  at  the  foot,  which 
could  only  be  passed  at  particular  points ;  towards  one  of 
those  the  partida  galloped,  just  as  the  French  on  the 
plain,  after  a  sharp  struggle  had  forced  the  11th  Dragoons 
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aerofls  tiie  ditch  between  CeUadu  and  Venta  de  Pom. 
The  Oennan  riflemen  mn  in  tiie  hamlei,  and  the  ditdi 
might  have  been  disputed  if  it  had  not  been  then  tuned 
bj  Gnrto ;  bat  that  eTent  compelled  Anson  to  letiie  on  the 
Venta  de  Foio  stream,  ffis  movement  wis  coTCfod  by  the 
16th  I>iago<m8,  and  while  passing  the  bridge  there,  the 
partidas,  pooring  down  from  the  hiOsy  woe  so  doeetj  pur- 
sued by  the  Frei^  hnssars  that  ihe  mixed  mass  hurtled 
on  tiie  flank  ai  ihe  16th  at  the  moment  it  was  diaiged 
in  rear  by  tiie  enemy  pinsiiii^  in  the  jdain :  Colonel 
Pdley  and  many  men  were  taken,  and  the  regiment  was 
driven  back  on  the  feserves,  iHiich  howerer  stood  fiist,  and 
while  the  French  weie  refinming  tiie  whole  got  over  the 
bridge  of  Yanta  de  Poco. 

Cotton  now  formed  a  new  line  Anson  was  on  the  left 
of  the  road,  the  Qerman  infuitiy  and  gons  w«re  in  siqqKMrty 
the  heavy  German  cavabry  on  the  i^t — ihe  whole  pre- 
senting an  imposing  <Nrder  of  battle.  But  then  CaffiudH's 
cavalry,  composed  of  the  lancers  at  Berg  a  raiment  of 
chasseurs  and  several  si^uadrons  of  gens  d'annes,  aU  fresh 
men,  afitered  the  line  on  tbe  French  left.  At  first  they 
tried  the  stream  on  a  wide  front,  and  finding  it  impaseabfo 
wheeled  with  a  quick  daring  decisi<m  to  their  right,  trot- 
ting under  the  heavy  pounding  of  the  English  artillery 
over  the  bridge  and  forming  beyond  in  opposition  to  the 
German  cavahy.  The  latter  diarged  with  a  rough  AoA 
and  broke  their  right,  but  they  had  let  too  many  come 
ovcsr,  the  French  left  gained  an  advantage,  and  thdir  rights 
being  ftdl  of  mettle,  rallied ;  then  a  frtrioos  sword  combat 
had  place,  in  which  &e  gens  d'armes  fought  so  fiercdy  thai 
the  (}^man8,  maugre  their  siie  and  courage  and  the  supe* 
riority  (li  their  horses,  were  beaten  back  in  dis(»der.  The 
French  followed  on  the  spur  with  shrill  and  eager  criee^ 
and  Anson  being  outflanked  and  menaced  oa  both  sides 
retreated  also,  not  happily,  for  Beyer's  dragoons  had  now 
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crossed  the  ravine  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  and  came  thun- 
dering in  on  his  left,  breaking  the  ranks  and  sending  all 
to  the  rear  in  a  confused  mass. 

The  Germans  first  extricated  themselves  and  formed  a 
fresh  line  on  which  the  others  rallied,  and  the  geiis  d'armes 
and  lancers,  who  had  su£fered  severely  fix)m  the  artillery  as 
well  as  in  the  sword-fight,  halted  ;  but  Bojer's  dragoons, 
ten  squadrons,  then  attacked  the  new  line  which  was  still 
confused  and  wavering,  and  though  the  German  officers  rode 
gallantly  to  meet  the  charge  their  men  followed  but  a  short 
way  and  finally  turned,  when  the  swiftness  of  the  English 
horses  alone  prevented  a  terrible  cataatrophe. 

Some  favourable  ground  enabled  the  line  to  reform  once 
more,  yet  only  to  be  again  broken ;  but  meanwhile  Welling- 
ton in  person  placed  Halket's  infantry  and  the  guns  in  a 
position  to  cover  the  cavalry,  and  they  remained  tranquil 
until  the  enemy,  in  full  pursuit  after  the  last  charge,  came 
galloping  down  lending  their  left  flank,  when  the  power  of 
the  musket  was  manifested.  A  tempest  of  bullets  emptied 
the  French  saddles  by  scores,  their  hitherto  victorious 
horsemen  after  three  fruitless  charges  drew  off  to  the  hills, 
and  the  British  cavalry,  covered  by  the  infantry,  made  good 
its  retreat  to  the  Pisuerga.  The  loss  in  this  combat  was 
considerable  on  both  sides.  The  French  suffered  most,  but 
took  a  colonel  and  seventy  other  prisoners ;  and  before  the 
fight  they  captured  a  commissariat  store  near  Burgos. 

While  the  rear-guard  was  thus  engaged,  drunkenness 
and  insubordination,  the  usual  concomitants  of  an  English 
retreat,  were  exhibited  at  Torquemada,  where  the  well- 
stored  wine-vaults  became  the  prey  of  the  soldiery :  twelve 
thousand  men  were  at  one  time  in  a  state  of  helpless  ine- 
briety. This  was  bad,  and  Wellington  having  now  retreated 
fifty  miles,  resolved  to  check  the  pursuit.  His  previous 
arrangements  had  been  well  combined,  but  the  means  of 
transport  were  scanty,  the  weather  severe,  his  convoys 
of  sick  and  wounded  were  stiU  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
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Dnero ;  wherefore,  crossing  the  Carion  river  at  its  confluence 
with  the  lower  Pisuerga,  he  turned  and  halted. 

Here  he  was  joined  by  a  regiment  of  guards  and  detach- 
ments coming  from  Coruiia,  and  his  ground,  extending  from 
Villa  Muriel  to  Duenas  below  the  meeting  of  the  waters, 
was  strong ;  for  though  the  upper  Pisuerga  was  parallel  to 
the  Carion,  the  lower  part  turned  suddenly  to  flow  at  a  right 
angle  from  the  confluences.  Hence  his  position,  a  range  of 
hills,  lofty  yet  descending  with  an  easy  sweep,  was  covered 
in  front  by  the  Carion,  and  on  the  right  by  the  lower 
Pisuerga.  A  detachment  was  left  to  destroy  the  bridge  of 
Bancs  on  this  last  river,  and  a  battalion  was  sent  to  aid 
the  Spaniards  in  destroying  the  bridges  high  up  on  the 
Carion  at  Palencia.  On  the  immediate  front  some  houses 
and  convents  beyond  both  rivers,  furnished  posts  to  cover 
the  destruction  of  the  bridges  of  Muriel  and  San  Isidro  on 
the  Carion,  and  that  of  Duenas  on  the  lower  Pisuerga. 

Souham  cannonaded  the  rear-guard  at  Torquemada  on 
the  24th,  and  passing  the  upper  Pisuerga  sent  Foy's 
division  against  Palencia,  but  ordered  Maucune  to  pursue 
the  allies  to  the  bridges  of  Bancs,  Isidro,  and  Muriel, 
halting  himself,  if  fame  does  not  lie,  because  the  number 
of  French  drunkards  were  even  more  numerous  than  those 
of  the  British  army. 

r 

COMBAT  ON  THE  CARION. 

Before  the  enemy  appeared  the  summits  of  the  hills 
were  crowned,  the  bridges  mined,  and  that  of  San  Isidro 
strongly  protected  by  a  convent  filled  with  troops.  The 
left  of  the  position  was  equally  strong,  but  the  advantage 
of  a  dry  canal  with  high  banks,  running  parallel  with  the 
Carion,  were  overlooked,  and  the  village  of  Muriel  was 
not  occupied  in  sufficient  strength.  Foy  meanwhile  reached 
Palencia,  where,  according  to  some  French  writers,  a 
treacherous  attempt  was  made  under  cover  of  a  parley,  to 
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kill  him ;  he  however  diove  the  allies  with  loss  from  ths 
town^  and  in  such  haste  that  all  the  bridges  were  aban- 
doned  in  a  perfect  condition,  and  the  French  cayalry 
spreading  abroad  gathered  baggage  and  prisoners. 

This  untoward  event  compelled  Wellington,  to  throw 
back  his  left  at  Muriel,  thus  oiOfering  two  fronts,  the  one 
facing  Palencia  the  other  the  Garion,  and  in  that  state 
Maucune,  having  dispersed  some  ca^adores  defending  a 
ford,  fell  with  a  strong  body  of  infemtry  and  guns  on  the 
troops  at  Muriel^  just  as  a  mine  w^  exploded  and  the 
party  covering  the  bridge  were  passing  the  broken  aich 
by  means  of  ladders.  The  play  of  the  mine  checked  the 
advance  of  the  French,  but  suddenly  a  horseman,  daiidng 
at  full  speed  from  their  column,  rode  down  to  the  bridge 
nnder  a  flight  of  bullets  from  his  own  people,  calling  out 
he  was  a  deserter.  When  he  reached  the  chasm  made  by 
the  explosion,  he  violently  checked  his  foaming  horse, 
held  up  his  hands,  exclaimed  that  he  was  a  lost  man,  and 
with  hurried  accents  asked  if  there  was  no  ford  near. 
The  good-natured  soldiers  pointed  to  one  a  little  way  off, 
whereupon  the  gallant  fellow  looked  earnestly  for  a  few 
moments  to  fix  the  exact  point,  then  wheeling  sharply 
round,  kissed  his  hand  in  derision,  and  bending  low  over 
his  saddle-bow  dashed  back  to  his  own  comrades,  amidst 
showers  of  shot  and  shouts  of  laughter  from  both  sides. 
Maucune^s  column,  covered  by  a  concentrated  fire  of  guns, 
then  passed  the  river  at  the  ford  thus  discovered,  made 
some  prisoners  in  the  village  and  lined  the  dry  bed  of  the 
canal. 

At  this  moment  Wellington  came  up  and  turning  some 
guns  upon  the  enemy  desired  that  the  village  and  canal 
might  be  retaken ;  General  Oswald  said  they  could  not 
be  held  afterwards,  but  Wellington,  whose  retreat  was 
endangered  by  the  presence  of  the  enemy  on  that  side 
of  the  river,  peremptorily  ordered  one  brigade  to  attack 
the  main  body,  and  another  brigade  to  clear  the  canal. 
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strengthening  l^e  last  with  Spanish  troops  and  Brans- 
wickers.  A  sharp  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry  ensued, 
and  the  allies  suffered  some  loss,  especially  by  cannon-shot, 
which  from  the  other  side  of  the  riyer  plumped  into  the 
Teserves  and  threw  the  Spaniards  into  confusion:  they  were 
falling  back,  when  their  fiery  countryman,  Miguel  AlaTa, 
with  exhortation  and  example,  for  though  wounded  he 
would  not  retire,  urged  them  forward  until  the  enemy  was 
driven  over  the  river. 

Ihiring  thfise  events  other  French  troops  attempted 
unsuccessfully  to  seize  the  bridge  of  San  Isidro,  but  at 
tiiat  of  Bancs  oa  the  Pisuerga  the  mine  fidled,  and  their 
cavalry  gall(^ing  over  made  both  working  and  covering 
party  prisoners.  Wellington's  position  was  thus  sapped. 
For  Souham  could  concentrate  on  the  allies'  left  by  Par 
lencia  and  force  them  to  fight  with  their  back  upon  the 
lower  Pisuerga;  or  he  could  pass  that  river  on  his  own 
left  and  forestal  them  on  the  Duero  at  Tudela.  If  the 
allies  pushed  over  the  Pisuerga  by  the  bridge  of  Duemue^ 
Souham,  having  the  initial  movement,  might  be  first  on 
the  ground  while  Foy  fell  on  their  rear.  If  Wellington 
sought,  by  a  rapid  movement  down  the  right  of  the 
Pisuerga,  to  cross  at  Cabezon,  the  next  bridge,  and  so 
gain  the  Duero,  Souham,  moving  by  the  left  bank,  might 
&11  on  him  while  in  march  and  hampered  between  the 
Duero,  Pisuerga,  and  Esquevilla :  he  must  then  have  retired 
through  Valladolid  and  Simancas,  giving  up  his  com- 
munications with  Hill.  In  this  critical  state  of  affidrs> 
keeping  good  watch  on  the  left  of  the  Pisuerga,  and  knowing 
the  ground  th^re  was  rugged,  the  roads  narrow  and  bad, 
while  on  the  right  bank  they  were  good  and  wide,  the 
English  general  sent  his  baggage  in  the  night  to  Valla- 
dolid, withdrew  all  the  troops  before  day-break  on  the 
26th,  made  a  sixteen-mile  march  to  Cabezon,  passed  to 
the  left  of  the  Pisuerga,  and  mined  the  bridge.  It  was 
a  fine  stroke  of  generalship. 

s  2 
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Being  then  master  of  his  own  moTemehts  he  sent  a  de- 
tachment to  hold  the  bridge  of  TndeU  on  the  Duero,  imme- 
diately behind  him,  and  employed  the  serenth  division  to 
secure  the  more  distant  bridges  of  Valladolid,  Simancas, 
and  Tordesillas.  The  line  of  that  great  riyer,  now  in  fall 
water,  being  thus  assured,  he  again  halted,  partly  because 
the  ground  was  £Biyourable,  partly  to  give  the  commissary- 
general  Kennedy  time  to  remove  the  sick  men  and  other 
,  incumbrances  from  Salamanca.  This  operation  was  at- 
tended with  great  disasters,  from  the  n^ligence  of  medical 
and  escorting  officers  conducting  the  convoys,  and  the 
consequent  bad  conduct  of  the  soldiers.  Outrages  were 
perpetrated  on  the  inhabitants  along  the  whole  line  of 
march,  terror  was  predominant,  and  the  ill-used  drivers 
and  muleteers  deserted  by  hundreds,  some  with,  some 
without  their  cattle.  Great  sufiFerings  were  endured  by  the 
sick,  the  commissariat  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  the  animals 
and  carriages  employed,  the  villages  were  abandoned,  and 
the  under-commissaries  were  bewildered,  or  paralyzed  by 
the  terrible  disorder  thus  spread  along  the  line  of  com- 
munication. 

Souhara  pursued  on  the  26th  by  the  right  of  the 
Pisuerga,  deterred  from  taking  the  left  bank,  by  the  rugged 
nature  of  the  ground,  and  by  the  king's  orders  not  to  risk 
a  serious  action.  In  the  morning  of  the  27th  his  whole 
army  was  collected  in  front  of  Cabezon,  but  he  contented 
himself  with  a  cannonade  and  an  unmeaning  display:  the 
former  killed  Colonel  Robe  of  the  artillery,  the  latter  en- 
abled Wellington  for  the  first  time  to  discover  the  numbers 
he  had  to  contend  with,  and  taught  him  that  he  could  hold 
neither  the  Pisuerga  nor  the  Duero  permanently.  Never- 
theless he  kept  his  actual  position,  and  when  the  French, 
leaving  a  division  in  his  front,  extended  their  right  by 
Valladolid  to  Simancas,  he  caused  the  bridges  at  those 
places  to  be  destroyed.  Congratulating  himself  that  he 
had  not  fought  in  front  of  Burgos  with  so  powerful  an 
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army,  he  now  resolved  to  retire  behind  the  Duero  and,  if 
pressed,  even  behind  the  Tonnes.  Meanwhile,  as  General 
Hill  would  then  be  liable  to  a  flank  attack,  and  the  more 
certainly  if  any  disaster  happened  on  the  Duero,  he  ordered 
him  to  retreat  at  once  from  Madrid,  giving  a  discretion  as 
to  the  line,  yet  desiring  him,  if  possible,  to  come  by  the 
Guadarama  passes:  for  he  still  designed,  if  all  went  well, 
to  unite  with  Hill  in  a  central  position,  keep  Souham  in 
check  with  a  part  of  his  force,  and  with  the  remainder  fall 
upon  Soult  who  was  now  directing  the  king's  army. 

On  the  28th  Souham,  still  extending  his  right,  endea- 
voured to  force  the  bridges  at  Valladolid  and  Simancas  on 
the  Pisuerga,  and  that  of  Tordesillas  on  the  Duero.  The 
first  was  defended  by  the  seventh  division,  but  the  French 
being  strong  and  eager  at  the  second  it  was  destroyed,  and 
the  regiment  of  Brunswick  Oels  was  detached  to  ruin  that 
of  Tordesillas.  This  was  effected,  and  a  tower  behind  the 
ruins  being  occupied,  the  remainder  of  the  Brunswickers 
took  post  in  a  pine  wood  at  some  distance.  The  French 
arrived  and  seemed  bafiSed,  yet  very  soon  sixty  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers,  headed  by  Captain  Guingret,  a 
daring  man,  formed  a  small  raft  to  hold  their  arms  and 
clothes,  and  then  plunged  into  the  water  with  their  swords 
between  their  teeth,  swimming  and  pushing  the  raft  before 
them.  Under  protection  of  a  cannonade  they  thus  crossed 
this  great  river,  though  it  was  in  full  and  strong  water,  and 
the  weather  very  cold^  and  having  reached  the  other  side, 
naked  as  they  were  stormed  the  tower,  whereupon  the  Bruns- 
wickers, amazed  at  the  action,  abandoned  their  ground, 
leaving  the  gallant  Frenchmen  masters  of  the  passage. 

When  Wellington  heard  of  the  attack  at  Simancas,  and 
saw  the  whole  French  army  in  march  to  its  right  down  the 
Pisuerga,  he  destroyed  the  bridges  at  Valladolid  and  Cabe- 
^on,  and  crossed  the  Duero  at  Tudela  and  Puente  de  Duero 
on  the  29th;  but  scarcely  had  he  effected  this  when  intel- 
ligence of  Guingret's  splendid  action  at  Tordesillas  reached 
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luiXL  His  position  was  critical,  bat  witii  tiie  dedsion  of  » 
great  oaphdn  he  maiehed  instantly  by  his  left,  reached  tlie 
heights  between  Boeda  and  Tordesillas  on  the  SOth,  and 
there  fronting  his  powerful  enemy  fodbad  ftartiier  pngroBs. 
The  bridge  had  been  repaired  by  the  French,  bat  their 
main  body  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  Wellington's  menacing 
position  was  too  significant  to  be  misonderstood.  The 
bridges  of  Tore  and  Zamora  were  then  destroyed  by  detach- 
ments, and  though  the  French,  spreliding  along  the  river, 
commenced  repairing  the  former,  the  junction  with  Hill's 
army  was  insured,  and  the  English  general,  thinking  the 
brid^  of  Toro  could  not  be  restored  for  several  days,  again 
hop^  to  maintain  the  line  of  the  Duero  permanentiy,  be- 
cause Hill,  of  whose  operations  it  is  now  time  to  speak,  wa» 
&st  approaching. 

RETREAT  FROM   MADRID. 

The  king  moved  with  fifty  thousand  veteran  infiintry^ 
eight  thousand^cavalry  and  eighty-four  pieces  of  artillery, 
to  drive  the  allies  from  Madrid.  Soult  and  Jourdan  acted 
under  him,  and  the  former  first  attacked  General  Cole  at 
the  Puente  Largo,  near  Aranjuez  on  the  Tagus,  but  though 
the  English  mines  fedled  to  destroy  the  bridge  the  French 
were  vigorously  repulsed.  General  Hill  being  thus  menaced 
resolved  to  retreat  by  the  Guadarama  and  join  Wellington, 
who  he  knew  io  be  pressed  by  superior  forces:  he  also 
thought  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  although  opened,  could 
not  fiimish  provisions  for  the  French ;  but  the  commissary 
who  had  the  care  of  that  line  had  not  removed  the  great 
magazines  formed  for  the  allies'  advance  to  Madrid,  and 
they  were  full  Soult  might  have  used  them  to  interpose 
between  Wellington  and  Portugal  while  Souham  pressed 
him  in  retreat ;  yet  neither  he  nor  Hill  nor  Wellington 
knew  of  their  existence !     Such  is  war. 

Hill  burned  his  pontoons  and  then  causing  the  fort  of 
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the  Hetiro  in  Madrid  to  be  blown  np  with  all  its  stores, 
retreated  by  easy  marches  across  the  Ghiadarama,  followed 
gently  by  the  French ;  for  Sonlt  did  not  know  his  actual 
force,  and,  suspecting  Wellington's  design  to  unite  and 
fight  a  battle,  moved  cautiously.  When  near  Arevalo,  fresh 
orders,  founded  on  new  combinations,  changed  the  direction 
of  Hill's  march.  Souham  had  repaired  the  bridge  of  Toro 
several  days  sooner  than  Wellington  expected,  and  thus  his 
design  to  join  HiU  on  the  Adaja  and  attack  Soult  was 
baffled ;  for  Souham,  possessing  Toro  and  Tordesillas,  could 
fall  upon  his  rear ;  and  he  could  not  bring  Hill  up  to  attack 
Souham,  because,  having  destroyed  the  bridges,  he  had  no 
means  to  pass  the  Duero,  and  Soult  moving  by  Fontiveros 
would  reach  the  Tormes  on  his  rear.  His  central  position 
was  therefore  no  longer  available  for  offence  or  defence,  and 
he  directed  HiU  to  gain  Alba  de  Tormes  at  once  by  the 
road  of  Fontiveros.  On  the  6th  he  fell  back  himself  to 
San  Christoval,  covering  Saltunanca. 

Joseph,  thinking  to  prevent  Hill's  junction,  had  gained 
Arevalo  by  the  Segovia  road,  and  on  the  8th,  Souham's 
scouts  being  met  with  at  Medina  del  Campo,  for  the  first 
time  since  he  had  quitted  Valencia  the  king  obtained 
news  of  the  army  of  Portugal.  One  hundred  thousand 
combatants,  of  which  above  twelve  thousand  were  cavalry, 
with  a  hundred  and  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  were  then  as* 
sembled  on  plains,  over  which,  three  months  before.  Mar* 
mont  had  marched  with  so  much  confidence  t<>  his  own  des- 
truction ;  and  Soult,  expelled  from  Andalusia  by  Marmont's 
defeat,  was,  after  having  made  half  the  circuit  of  the 
Peninsula,  come  to  drive  into  Portugal,  that  very  army 
whose  victory  had  driven  him  from  the  south.  Wellington 
had  foreseen,  and  foretold,  that  the  acquisition  of  Anda- 
lusia, though  politically  important  and  useful,  would  prove 
injurious  to  himself  at  the  moment.  The  prophecy  was  now 
frdfilled:  the  French  had  concentrated  a  mighty  power, 
from  which  it  required  both  skill  and  fortune  to  escape. 
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Meanwhile  the  Spanish  armies  let  loose  by  this  union  of 
all  the  French  troops  kept  aloof,  or,  coming  to  aid,  were 
found  a  burden  rather  than  a  help. 

On  the  7th  Hill  passed  the  Tormes  at  Alba,  and  the 
bridge  there  was  mined;  for  Wellington,  holdinjg  Gristoval 
and  being  still  uncertain  of  the  real  numbers  of  the  enemy, 
was  desirous  to  maintain  the  line  of  the  Tormes  perma- 
nently and  give  his  troops  repose.  His  own  retreat  had 
been  of  two  hundred  miles;  Hill  had  marched  a  greater 
distance ;  Skerrit  had  come  firom  Cadiz ;  the  soldiers, 
who  besi^ed  Burgos,  had  been  in  the  field,  with  scarcely 
an  interval  of  repose,  since  January;  all  were  barefooted, 
their  equipments  were  spoiled,  the  cavalry  were  weak, 
the  horses  out  of  condition,  and  discipline  ^vas  generally 
failing. 

The  excesses  committed  on  the  retreat  from  Burgos 
have  been  touched  upon  ;  and  during  the  first  day's  march 
from  the  Tagus  to  Madrid,  five  hundred  of  the  rear-guard, 
chiefly  of  one  regiment,  finding  the  inhabitants  of  Valde- 
moro  had  fled  plundered  the  houses ;  drunkenness  followed, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  conduct  of  an  army  can  never  be  fairly  judged  by 
following  in  the  wake  of  a  retreat.  Here  there  was  no 
want  of  provisions,  no  hardships  to  exasperate,  yet  the 
author  of  this  history  counted  on  the  first  day's  march 
from  Madrid  seventeen  bodies  of  murdered  peasants ;  by 
whom  killed,  or  for  what,  whether  by  English  or  Germans, 
by  Spaniards  or  Portuguese,  whether  in  dispute,  in  robbery, 
or  in  wanton  villany,  was  unknown ;  but  their  bodies  were 
in  the  ditches,  and  a  shallow  observer  might  thence  have 
drawn  most  foul  and  false  conclusions  against  the  English 
general  and  nation. 

Wellington  desired  a  battle.  Cristoval  was  strong, 
the  Arapiles  glorious  as  well  as  strong,  and  by  the  bridge 
of  Salamanca  and  the  fords  he  could  concentrate  on  either 
position  by  a  shorter  line  than  the  FrencL     Yet  he  pre- 
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pared  for  retreat,  by  sending  sick  men  and  stores  to  the 
rear,  ordering. up  smaU  convoys  of  provisions  on  the  road 
to  Rodrigo,  and  destroying  spare  ammunition.  He  gave 
clothing,  arms  and  accoutrements  to  the  Spanish  troops, 
but  an  hour  after  had  the  mortification  to  see  them  selling 
their  equipments  under  his  own  windows !  At  this  time, 
indeed,  the  Spaniards,  civil  and  military,  began  to  evince 
hatred  of  the  British.  Daily  did  they  attempt  or  perpetrate 
murder,  and  one  act  of  peculiar  atrocity  merits  notice.  A 
horse,  led  by  an  English  soldier,  being  frightened,  backed 
against  a  Spanish  officer  commanding  at  a  gate ;  he  caused 
the  soldier  to  be  dragged  into  his  guard-house,  and  there 
bayonetted  him  in  cold  blood,  and  no  redress  could  be  had 
for  this  or  other  crimes,  save  by  counter-violence,  which 
was  not  long  withheld.  A  Spanish  colonel  while  wantonly 
stabbing  at  a  rifleman  was  shot  dead  by  the  latter ;  and  a 
British  volunteer  slew  another  officer  at  the  head  of  his 
own  regiment  in  a  sword  fight,  the  troops  of  both  nations 
looking  on,  but  here  there  was  nothing  dishonourable  on 
either  side. 

The  civil  authorities,  not  less  savage,  treated  every 
person  with  intolerable  arrogance.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
having  remonstrated  about  quarters  with  the  sitting 
junta,  they  ordered  one  of  their  guards  to  kill  him ;  and 
he  would  have  been  killed,  had  not  Lieut.  Steele  of  the 
43rd,  a  bold  athletic  person,  felled  the  man  before  he 
could  stab,  but  then  both  had  to  fly.  The  exasperation 
caused  by  these  things  was  leading  to  serious  mischief 
when  the  enemy's  movements  gave  another  direction  to 
the  rising  passions. 

On  the  10th  Soult  opened  a  concentrated  fire  of  eighteen 
guns  against  the  castle  of  Alba  de  Tonnes,  which,  crown- 
ing a  bare  rocky  knoll  and  hastily  intrenched,  furnished 
scarcely  any  shelter  firom  this  tempest ;  for  two  hours  the 
garrison  could  only  reply  with  musketry,  but  eventually 
was  aided  by  the  fire  of  four  pieces  from  the  left  bank  of 
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the  river;  the  post  was  thus  defended  until  dark  with 
such  yigonr  that  the  enemy  would  not  lassanlt.  During 
the  night  the  garrison  was  reinforced,  the  damaged  walls 
were  repaired,  batricades  were  made,  and  in  the  morning 
tiie  enemy  withdrew.  This  combat  cost  the  allies  a  hun- 
dred men. 

On  the  11th  the  king  reorganised  his  army.  Uniting 
his  own  troops  with  the  army  of  the  south,  he  placed  the 
whole  under  Soult,  and  removed  Souham  to  make  way  for 
Drouet.  Ca&relli  had  before  returned  to  Burgos  with  his 
divisions  and  guns,  and  what  with  garrisons,  stragglers, 
and  losses,  scarcely  ninety  thousand  combatants  were  on 
the  Tormes ;  but  twelve  thousand  were  cavalry,  nearly  all 
were  veteran  troops,  and  they  had  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pieces  of  artillery.  Such  a  mighty  power  could  not  re- 
main idle,  the  country  was  exhausted  of  provisions,  the 
soldiers  wanted  bread,  and  the  king,  eager  enough  for 
battle,  for  he  was  of  a  brave  spirit  and  had  something  of 
his  brother's  greatness  of  soul,  sought  counsel  how  to 
deliver  it  with  most  advantage. 

Jourdan  was  for  the  boldest  and  shortest  mode.  He 
said  Wellington's  position  was  composed  of  three  parts, 
namely,  a  right  wing  at  Alba;  a  centre  at  Calvariza  Ariba  ; 
a  left  wing  at  San  Cristoval,  and  separated  from  the  centre 
by  the  Tormes.  This  line  was  fifteen  miles  long,  the 
Tormes  was  still  fordable  in  many  places  above  Salamanca, 
and  therefore  the  French  army  might  assemble  in  the 
night,  pass  the  river  at  day-break  by  the  fords  between 
Villa  GonzaJo  and  Huerta,  and  make  a  concentrated  attack 
upon  Calvariza  de  Ariba,  which  would  force  on  a  decisive 
battle. 

Soult  opposed  this.  He  objected  to  attacking  a  position 
Wellington  knew  so  well,  which  he  might  have  fortified, 
and  where  the  army  must  fight  its  way,  even  from  the  fords, 
to  gain  room  for  an  order  of  battle.  He  proposed  instead, 
to  move  by  the  left  to  certain  fords,  three  in  number,  be- 
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tween  Ex^e  and  Galisancho,  seven  or  eight  miles  above 
Alba  de  Tormes.  Easy  in  themselves,  their  banks  were 
suited  to  force  a  passage,  and  by  a  slight  circnit  the  troops 
in  march  would  not  be  seen  by  the  enemy.  The  anny 
,  would  thus  gain  two  marches,  would  be  placed  on  the  flank 
and  rear  of  the  allies,  and  would  fight  on  ground  chosen 
by  its  own  generals,  instead  of  ground  chosen  by  the 
enemy;  or  it  could  force  an  action  in  a  new  position 
whence  the  enemy  could  with  difficulty  retire  in  the  event 
of  disaster :  Wellington  must  then  fight  to  disadvantage, 
or  retire  hastily  sacrificing  part  of  his  army  to  save  the 
rest,  and  the  effect,  militarily  and  politically,  would  be 
the  same  as  if  he  was  beaten  by  a  front  attack. 

Jourdan  observed,  that  this  was  prudent,  and  might  be 
Boocessful  if  Wellii^ton  accepted  battle ;  but  that  genenl 
could  not  thereby  be  forced  to  fight,  which  was  the  great 
object ;  he  would  have  time  to  retreat  before  the  French 
could  touch  his  communication  with  Rodrigo,  and  it  was 
supposed  by  some  generals,  he  would  retreat  on  Almeida  at 
once,  by  San  Felices  and  Barba  de  Puerco.* 

Neither  Soult  nor  Jourdan  knew  the  position  of  the 
Arapiles,  and  the  former,  while  urging  his  plan,  ofiered  to 
yield  if  the  king  was  so  inclined ;  but  though  Jourdan's 
proposition  was  supported  by  all  the  generals  of  the  army 
of  Portugal,  except  Clausel,  who  leaned  to  Soult's  opinion^ 
the  last  marshal  commanded  two-thirds  of  the  army,  and 
the  question  was  finally  decided  agreeably  to  his  counsel. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  determine  which  was  right,  for  though 
Jourdan's  reasons  were  strong,  and  the  result  conformable, 
the  failure  was  only  in  the  execution.  Nevertheless  it 
would  seem,  so  great  an  army  and  so  confident,  for  the 
French  soldiers  eagerly  demanded  a  battle,  should  have 
grappled  in  the  shortest  way. 

Wellington,  well  acquainted  with  his  ground,  desired  a 

*  For  this  council  of  war,  and  the  opinions,  I  have  the  personal  aatho- 
rity  of  Marshal  Jourdan. 
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hMe  on  dtficr  ade  of  tbe  TonnoL  Hk  bope  wu  indeed 
to  pffereni  the  poflnge  of  that  nrcr  vniil  tbe  laiUy  len- 
doing  it  nnlbffdeUe^  ehoold  fixee  tbe  French  to  xetbe 
finom  wmt  of  piofiflons^  or  cngnge  hint  on  tbe  position 
of  CriftofBl :  yet  he  elio  eomrted  n  fij^  on  the  Aimpiles, 
ihoee  lodky  monamenti  of  hie  finncr  Tictoty.  He  had 
eizty-eift^t  thonaand  oombataniB  imder  annSy  fif^-two 
thoofluid  of  which,  inchding  finnr  thooaand  Britiah  caTahj, 
were  An^b-Portngiieae,  and  he  had  nearly  aerenty  gona. 
With  this  fince  coneentrated  npon  the  atnmg  ridges  of 
CalTariaa  Ariba  and  the  two  Aiapalesy  the  superiority  of 
twenty  thousand  men  would  acarody  haye  aTailed  the 
FrendL* 

Sonlt's  project  was  adopted,  bristle  bridges  were  made 
for  the  artillery,  and  at  daybreak  on  the  14th  his  bridges 
were  thrown,  while  the  cavalry  and  infemtry  passed  by  the 
npper  fords.  The  army  then  took  a  position  at  Mozarbes. 
having  the  road  from  Alba  to  Tamames  under  the  left 
flank.  Wellington  remained  in  Salamanca,  and  when  the 
first  report  told  him  the  enemy  was  over  the  Tonnes,  he 
made  the  caustic  observation,  that  he  would  not  recommend 
it  to  some  of  them.  Soon  however  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  many  reports  convinced  him  of  his  mistake,  he 
galloped  to  the  Arapiles,  ascertained  the  direction  of  Soult's 
march,  and  drew  off  the  second  division,  the  cavalry,  and 
some  guns  to  attack  the  head  of  the  French  column.  The 
fourth  division  and  Hamilton's  Portuguese  remained  at 
Alba  to  protect  this  movement ;  the  third  division  secured 
the  Arapiles  until  the  troops  from  Gristoval  should  arrive  ; 
and  he  was  still  so  confident  that  the  bulk  of  the  troops  did 
not  quit  Gristoval  that  day.  At  Mozarbes  he  found  the 
French  already  too  strong  to  be  seriously  meddled  with, 
yet  covered  by  a  cannonade  which  kept  off  their  cavalry, 
ho  examined  their  position,  and  soon  discovered  that  the 

*  For  the  duke'i  secret  Yiews  here  I  had  hb  own  aatbority. 
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evil  was  without  remedy.  Wherefore  he  destroyed  the 
bridge  of  Alba,  leaving  only  three  hundred  Spaniards  in 
the  castle,  with  orders,  if  the  army  retired,  to  save  them- 
selves as  they  conld. 

He  still  hoped  the  French  would  give  battle  at  the 
Arapiles,  but  placed  the  first  division  at  Aldea  Tejada  on 
the  Junguen  stream,  to  secure  a  passage  in  case  Soult 
should  finally  compel  him  to  choose  between  Salamanca 
and  Bodrigo.  Meantime  Glauzel's  army,  under  Drouet, 
finding  the  bridge  of  Alba  broken  and  the  castle  occu- 
pied, also  crossed  the  Tormes  at  G^alisancho,  and  then 
Soult,  who  had  commenced  fortifying  Mozarbes,  ex- 
tended his  left  towards  the  Bodrigo  road:  yet  slowly, 
because  the  ground  was  heavy  and  crossed  by  the  many 
sources  of  the  Junguen  and  Valmusa  streams,  which  were 
flooded  with  the  rain.  This  movement  was  like  that  of 
Marmont  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  but  on  a  wider  circle, 
and  an  outward  range  of  heights,  beyond  a  sudden  attack 
and  catastrophe.  The  result  in  each  case  was  remark- 
able. Marmont  closing  with  a  short  quick  turn,  a  falcon 
striking  at  an  eagle,  received  a  bufiet  that  broke  his 
pinions  and  spoiled  his  flight.  Soult,  a  wary  kite, 
sailing  slowly  and  with  a  wide  wheel  to  seize  his  prey, 
lost  it  altogether. 

When  Wellington  saw  the  French  cavalry  pointing  to  the 
Bodrigo  road,  he  judged  the  design  was  first  to  establish  a 
fortified  head  of  cantonments  at  Mozarbes,  from  whence  to 
operate  against  the  communication  with  Bodrigo ;  where- 
fore suddenly  casting  his  army  into  three  columns  he 
crossed  the  Junguen,  and  covering  his  left  flank  with 
cavalry  and  guns  defiled  in  order  of  battle,  with  a  wonderful 
boldness  and  fsM^ility,  before  the  enemy,  at  little  more  than 
cannon-shot.  He  had  good  fortune  however  to  aid ;  for 
there  was  a  thick  fog  and  a  heavy  rain  which  rendered  the 
bye-ways  and  fields  nearly  impassable  to  the  French  while 
he  used  the  high  roads.     Then  he  took  his  army  in  one 
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Biass  quite  round  the  French  left,  and  hftving  gained  the 
Yahnnsa  river  halted  for  the  night,  in  rear  of  those  who 
had  been  threat^ung  him  in  fix^nt  onljra  few  honrs  before! 

This  was  truly  a  surprising  exploit,  jet  it  was  not 
creditable  to  the  generalship  on  eith^  side.  The  English 
commander,  having  suffered  Sonlt  to  pass  the  Tormes  and 
turn  his  position,  waited  too  long  on  the  Arapiles,  or 
this  dangerous  movement  would  have  been  unnecessaiy ; 
and  a  combination  of  bad  roads,  bad  weather,  and  want 
of  vigour  on  the  other  side,  rendered  it  possible  and  no 
more.  It  has  been  said  by  a  great  master,  that  the  defect 
of  Soult's  military  genius  was  a  want  of  promptness  to  strike 
at  the  decisive  moment,  and  here  he  was  certainly  slack. 

On  the  16th  the  alUes  retired  by  three  roads,  all  of 
which  led,  by  Tamames  San  Munos  and  Martin  del  Bio,  to 
Rodrigo,  through  a  forest  penetrable  in  all  directions  :  in 
the  evening  they  halted  behind  the  Matilla  river.  This 
march  was  only  of  twelve  miles,  yet  stragglers  were 
numerous,  and  the  soldiers  finding  vast  herds  of  swine 
quitted  their  colours  by  hundreds  to  shoot  them ;  indeed 
such  a  rolling  musketry  echoed  through  the  forest,  Wel- 
lington thought  the  enemy  was  upon  him.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  stop  this  excess,  and  two  offenders  were 
hanged ;  but  the  hungry  men  broke  from  the  columns,  the 
property  of  whole  districts  was  swept  away  in  a  few  hours, 
and  the  army  was  in  some  d^ree  placed  at  the  mercy  of 
the  enemy.  The  latter  however  were  contented  to  glean 
the  stragglers,  of  whom  they  captured  two  thousand  ;  they 
did  not  press  the  rear  until  evening,  when  their  lancers 
fell  on,  and  were  checked  by  the  28th  Raiment  and  the 
Light  Dragoons. 

During  the  night,  the  light  division  having  the  rear- 
guard, the  cavalry  in  the  front  for  some  unknown  reason 
filed  off  by  the  flanks  without  giving  any  intimation  of  the 
movement,  and  at  daybreak  as  the  soldiers  of  the  division 
were  rolling  their  blankets  some  strange  horsemen  were 
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seen  behind  the  biTOuac;  they  were  taken  jfor  Spaniarda, 
until  their  cautions  movements  and  viyacity  of  gesture 
showed  them  to  be  French  ;  then  the  troops  ran  to  anns. 
In  good  time,  for  five  hundred  yards  in  firont,  the  wood 
opened  on  a  large  plain  where  eight  thousand  French 
horsemen  were  discorered  advancing  in  one  solid  mass,  yet 
carelessly,  and  without  suspecting  the  vicinity  of  the  British* 
The  division  immediately  formed  columns,  two  squadrons 
of  dragoons  came  hastily  up  from  the  rear,  and  Julian  San^ 
ohez'  cavabry  also  app^ured  in  small  parties  on  the  light 
flank. 

This  checked  the  enemy's  march  and  the  in£Emtiy  r^ 
tired;  whereupon  the  French,  fearing  to  dose  on  their 
heavy  masses^  sent'  many  squadrons  to  the  right  and 
left,  some  of  which  rode  on  the  flao^  iiear  enough  to  bandy 
wit  in  the  Spanish  tongue  with  the  British  soldiers,  and 
very  soon  mischief  was  visible :  the  road  was  strewed  with 
^^^S8^^  ^  batmen  came  running  in  for  protection,  some 
wounded,  some  without  arms,  and  sJl  breathless  as  just 
escaped  from  a  surprise.  The  thickness  of  the  forest  had 
enabled  the  French  horsemen  to  pass  unp^ceived  on  the 
flanks,  and,  as  opportunity  offered,  they  galloped  from  side 
to  side,  sweeping  away  the  baggage  and  sabring  the  con^ 
ductors  and  guards  ;  they  even  menaced  one  of  the  columns 
but  were  checked  by  the  fire  of  the  artillery.  In  one  of 
these  chai^  General  Paget  was  carried  off,  and  it  might 
have  been  Wellington's  fortune,  for  he  also  was  continually 
riding  between  the  columns  and  without  an  escort.  The 
main  body  of  the  army  soon  passed  the  Huebra  river  in 
three  places  and  took  post  behind  it ;  but  when  the  light 
division  arrived  at  the  edge  of  a  table-land  which  overhung 
the  fords,  the  French  cavalry  suddenly  thickened,  and  the 
sharp  whistle  of  musket-buUets  with  the  splintering  of 
branches  gave  notice  that  their  in&ntiy  were  also  up  ;  for 
Soult,  hoping  to  forestal  the  allies  at  Tamames,  had  pushed 
a  column  towards  that  place  from  his  left,  but  finding  Hill  s 
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troops  there  in  position,  tamed  short  to  his  right  in  hopes 
to  cat  off  the  rettT-gnardL 

COMBAT  OF  THE  HUEBBA. 

The  En^ish  and  Gferman  cayahy,  warned  by  the  mns* 
ketry,  crossed  the  fords  in  time,  and  the  lij^t  division 
should  have  followed  without  delay ;  for  the  forest  ended 
at  the  edge  of  the  table-land,  and  the  descent  to  the  nwer, 
eight  hondred  yards,  was  qoite  open  and  smooth,  the  fords 
of  the  Hnebra  deep.  .  Instead  <^  doing  this,  an  order  was 
given  to  form  sqoares!  All  persons  were  amazed,  bat 
Wellington  happily  came  up  and  caosed  the  astonished 
troops  to  glide  off  to  the  fords.  Foot  companies  of  the 
43rd  and  one  of  riflemen,  left  by  him  to  cover  the  pas- 
sage, were  instantly  assailed  on  three  sides  with  a  fire 
showing  that  a  large  force  was  at  hand ;  a  driving  rain 
and  mist  prevented  them  from  seeing  their  adversaries, 
they  were  forced  through  the  wood,  and  thrown  out  on  the 
open  slope,  where  they  maintained  their  ground  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  then  swiftly  running  to  the  fords  passed 
them  under  a  sharp  musketry.  Only  twenty-seven  fell, 
for  the  tempest,  beating  in  the  Frenchmen's  Ihces,  baffled 
their  aim,  and  the  division  guns,  playing  from  the  low 
ground  with  grape,  checked  the  pursuit:  yet  the  deep 
bellowing  of  thirty  pieces  of  heavy  French  artillery  in 
reply,  showed  how  critically  timed  was  the  passage. 

The  banks  of  the  Huebra  were  steep  and  broken,  but 
the  French  in£Bmtry  spread  to  the  right  and  left  and 
there  were  several  fords  to  be  guarded;  the  fifty-second 
and  the  Portuguese  defended  those  below ;  the  guns,  sup- 
ported by  the  riflemen  and  43rd,  defended  those  above,  and 
behind  the  right  of  the  light  division,  on  higher  ground, 
was  the  seventh  division.  The  bulk  of  the  army  was 
massed  on  the  right  of  this  position,  covering  all  the  roads 
leading  to  Bodrigo. 
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One  brisk  attempt  made  to  force  the  fords  guarded  by 
the  52nd,  was  vigorously  repulsed  by  that  regiment,  but 
the  skirmishing,  and  the  cannonade,  which  never  slack- 
ened, continued  until  dark ;  and  heavily  the  French  guns 
played  on  the  light  and  7th  divisions.  The  former  was 
of  necessity  held  near  the  fords  and  in  column,  lest  a 
sudden  rush  of  cavalry  should'  carry  off  the  division  pieces 
from  the  flat  ground,  and  it  was  plunged  into  at  every 
round,  yet  suffered  little  loss,  because  the  clayey  soil, 
saturated  with  rain,  swallowed  the  shot  and  smothered  the 
shells.  But  the  7th  division  was,  with  astonishing  want 
of  judgment,  kept  by  Lord  Dalhousie  on  open  and  harder 
ground,  in  one  huge  mass,  tempting  havoc  for  hours,  when, 
a  hundred  yards  in  his  rear  the  rise  of  the  hill  and  the 
thick  forest  would  have  entirely  protected  it,  without  in* 
any  manner  weakening  the  position !  Nearly  three  hun- 
dred men  were  thus  lost 

On  the  18th  the  army  was  to  have  drawn  off  beforer 
daylight,  and  Wellington  was  uneasy,  because  the  Huebra^ 
good  for  defence,  was  yet  dif&cult  to  remove  from  at  that 
season,  inasmuch  as  the  roads,  hollow  and  narrow,  led  up 
a  steep  bank  to  table-land,  which  was  open,  flat,  marshy, 
and  scored  with  water-gullies.  Moreover  from  the  over- 
flowing of  one  stream  the  principal  road  was  impassable  a 
mile  in  rear  of  the  position.  Hence  to  get  off  in  time, 
without  jostling  and  without  being  attacked,  required  nice 
management  All  the  baggage  and  stores  had  marched  in 
the  night,  with  orders  not  to  halt  until  they  reached  the 
high  lands  near  Rodrigo ;  but  if  the  preceding  days  had 
produced  some  strange  occurrences,  the  18th  was  not  less 
fertile  in  them. 

Wellington,  knowing  the  most  direct  road  was  impas- 
sable from  the  flood,  had  directed  several  divisions  by 
another,  longer  and  apparently  more  difficult ;  this  seemed 
so  extraordinary  to  some  generals,  that,  after  consulting 
together,  they  deemed  him  unfit  to  conduct  the  army,  and 
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led  iheir  troops  by  what  appeared  to  them  the  fittest  line 
of  letRj^  i  The  eondenmed  commander  had  befinre  day- 
li^t  placed  himself  on  his  own  road,  and  waited  impa- 
tiently for  the  airifal  of  the  leading  division  nntil  dawn ; 
then,  SQspecting  somethii^  of  what  had  happened,  he  gal- 
loped to  the  other  road  and  firand  the  woold-be  kaden, 
s^[>ped  by  that  flood  which  his  anangaments  had  been 
made  to  avoid.  The  insnboidination  and  the  danger  to 
the  irtide  anny  were  alike  glaring  ;  yet  the  piaotieal 
rebuke  was  so  severe  and  wdl  timed,  ih^  hnmUiation  so 
complete  and  so  deeply  felt,  that»  with  one  proud  sareastio 
observation,  indicating  contempt  more  than  anger,  he  led 
back  the  troops  and  drew  off  all  his  ferees  safely. 

Some  confenion  and  great  danger  still  attended  the 
operation,  for  even  on  the  tme  road  one  water-gully  was 
80  deep  that  the  light  division,  covering  the  rear,  could 
only  pass  it  man  by  man  over  a  felled  tree ;  bat  Soolt, 
nniJ>le  to  feed  his  troops  a  day  longer,  stopped  on  the 
Hnebra  with  his  midn  body  and  only  sent  some  cavalry  to 
Tamames.  Thus  the  allies  retired  unmolested,  bnt  whe- 
ther from  necessity,  or  from  negligence  in  the  subordinates, 
the  means  of  transport  were  too  scanty  for  the  removal  of 
the  wounded  men,  most  of  whom  were  hurt  by  cannon- 
shot  ;  many  were  thus  left  behind ;  and  as  the  enemy 
never  passed  the  Huebra,  those  miserable  creatures  porished 
by  a  horrible  lingering  death. 

The  marshy  plains  over  which  the  army  was  now 
marching  exhausted  the  strength  of  the  wearied  soldiers, 
thousands  straggled,  the  depredations  on  the  herds  of 
swine  were  repeated,  and  the  temper  of  the  troops  generally 
prognosticated  the  greatest  misfortunes  if  the  retreat 
should  be  continued.  This  was  however  the  last  day  of 
trial  Towards  evening  the  weather  cleared  up,  the  hills 
near  Rodrigo  furnished  dry  bivouacs  and  fuel,  good  rations 
restored  the  strength  and  spirits  of  the  men,  and  next  day 
Rodrigo  and  the  neighbouring  villages  were  occupied  in 
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tranquillity.  The  cavaliy  was  then  sent  out  to  the  forest^ 
and  being  aided  by  Sanchez'  Partida,  brought  in  from  a 
thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  stragglers  who  must  otherwise 
have  perished. 

Such  was  the  retreat  from  Burgos.  The  French  gathered 
good  spoil  of  baggage^  but  what  the  exact  loss  of  the  allies 
in  men  was  cannot  be  exactly  determined,  because  no 
Spanish  returns  were  ever  seen.  An  approximation  may 
however  be  easily  made,  and  the  whole  loss  of  the  double 
retreat  cannot  be  set  down  at  less  than  nine  thousand, 
including  the  siege  of  Bui^os. 


T  2 


BOOK    IX. 


MARCH  TO  VITTORIA. 

Ik  England,  the  retreat  from  Burgos  produced  anger 
and  fear;  for  the  pnblic  had  been  taught  to  believe  the 
French  weak  and  dispirited,  and  the  reverses  were  unex- 
pected. Lord  Wellesley  justly  attributed  them  to  the 
imbecile  selfish  policy  of  Mr.  Perceval  and  his  colleagues, 
which  he  characterized  as  having  "  nothing  regular  but 
confusion.'*  Lord  Wellington  alone  supported  the  contest, 
for  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  Governments  had  become 
absolutely  hostile  to  him,  and  were  striving  to  make  the 
people  of  those  countries  hostile  also.  However,  in  1813,  the 
aspect  of  the  war,  not  in  the  Peninsula  only  but  all  over  the 
civilized  world,  was  changed  by  the  failure  of  Napoleon  s 
gigantic  expedition  to  Russia,  and  the  English  General, 
morally  strengthened  by  this  great  event,  and  seeing  time 
ripe  for  a  decisive  blow,  successfully  exerted  all  his  mental 
vigour  to  overbear  the  folly  and  vices  of  the  governments 
he  had  to  deal  with.  He  renovated  discipline,  compressed 
the  intrigues  of  the  Portuguese  Regency,  and,  going  to 
Cadiz,  obtained  of  the  Spanish  Cortez  paramount  military 
authority,  and  assent  to  a  general  combination  all  over  the 
Peninsula.  The  three  nations  gave  him  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  Of  this  great  power  the  Anglo-Portuguese  army 
furnished  seventy  thousand  with  ninety  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, and  sixteen  thousand  Anglo-Sicilians  were  at  Alicant. 
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His  flanks  rested  on  tlie  Biscay  and  Mediterranean  seas, 
on  each  of  which  floated  British  fleets,  now  effective 
auxiliaries ;  because  the  French  lines  of  retreat  being  close 
to  and  parallel  with  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  Spain,  eveiy 
port  abandoned  by  them,  famished  a  storehouse  to  the 
allies,  rendering  the  navy  a  moveable  base  of  opera^ 
tions. 

To  oppose  him  were  great  armies  on  the  French  side, 
yet  all  in  confusion.  Napoleon  had  drawn  off  thousands 
of  the  old  soldiers  and  experienced  ofScers  to  give  stability 
to  the  new  levies  with  which  he  was  striving  to  restore  his 
failing  fortunes ;  and  to  compensate  for  the  weakness  thus 
occasioned,  he  directed  the  king  to  concentrate  on  the 
northern  line  of  invasion  and  act,  not  as  the  monarch  of  a 
subdued  countiy,  but  as  the  general  of  an  army  in  the 
field,  having  to  contend  with  an  equal  power.  This  view 
demanded  promptness  and  vigour  to  clear  the  communica- 
tions of  insurgents,  judgment  to  adopt  suitable  positions, 
and  one  imperious  command  over  all  the  generals ;  and 
thus  governed  the  French  soldiers  were  numerous  enough 
to  hope  for  victory  against  greater  numbers  than  Welling- 
ton could  employ  against  them.  For  though  reduced  by 
drafts,  and  the  secondary  war  of  the  Spaniards  after  the 
retreat  of  Burgos,  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men, 
of  which  seventy-eight  thousand  were  on  the  southern  line 
of  invasion  and  thirty  thousand  in  hospital,  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men  with  a  hundred  guns,  including 
a  reserve  at  Bayonne,  were  on  the  northern  line  of  invasion. 
This  was  a  great  power,  of  one  nation,  one  spirit,  one  dis-^ 
cipline,  and  the  emperor  with  comprehensive  genius  had 
explained  how  it  was  to  be  made  available.  But  Joseph 
could  not  comprehend  the  spirit  of  the  great  ma^rter's  in- 
structions, and  was  unwilling  to  obey.  Quarrelling  with 
his  subordinates,  he  would  be  still  a  king,  lost  time,  made 
false  movements,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  in- 
stead of  being  concentrated  on  the  right  point  and  under 
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one  heftdi  his  ttoofs  wane  Betttewd  over  all  the  north  of 
Spain,  under  genonJB  who  agreed  in  noflungbot  ofpoeition 
to  his  miHtaiy  oommand. 

Such  waa  the  state  of  afiia  when  WelUngtan,  ftming 
two  mawcii  gaTS  one  of  ftrty  thoonnd  fig^iting  men  to 
General  Oraham,  with  ordeis  to  penetrate  tinoii^  the  Per- 
togoese  proyince  of  T1O0  00  Montee  to  the  Eela  ri^er  in 
Spain,  ^ne  taming  that  line  of  the  Duaco  wliidi  lEar- 
mont  had  the  year  beCoie  made  an  iron  harrier  With  the 
other  maa^  thirty  thoQgand,  he  dewgned  to  fcree  the  Tormea, 
paBi  the  Dneroy  nmte  witii  Graham,  augment  his  army  to 
ninety  tfaooeand  by  ealling  down  the  GaUidana  imder  Oaa* 
tanoa,  and  then,  ranging  the  whole  on  s  new  fiont^  aoob 
all  alneaat  np<m  the  aoattered  French  and  driie  them  re- 
floent  to  the  Pyrenees.  A  grand  design  and  grandly  exe* 
eated.  For  strong  of  heart  and  strong  of  hand  his  yeta:ans 
marohed  to  the  encounter,  the  ^ries  of  twelye  victories 
playing  about  their  bayonets,  and  he  their  leader,  so  proudly 
confident,  that  in  crossing  the  stream  which  marks  the 
frontier  of  Spain,  he  rose  in  his  stizrups,  and  waving  his 
hand  cried  out,  Adieu  Porhtgal! 

How  were  the  Fraich  employed  and  disposed  at  this 
critical  moment,  when  the  serpent  they  had  pursued  only 
a  few  months  before,  slowly  trailing  his  ezhansted  length 
into  Portugal,  had  thus  cast  his  slou^,  and  with  glistening 
crest  and  rattling  scales  was  agun  rolling  forward  in  volu- 
minous strength  ? 

The  king  was  at  Valladolid  with  his  guards  holding  a 
mock  court  instead  of  a  general's  orderiy  room. 

Drouet  with  the  army  of  the  centre  was  in  march  £rom 
Segovia  towards  the  Duero  above  Valladolid. 

General  Leval  who  commanded  ten  thousand  men  at 
Madrid,  was  preparing  to  move  with  a  laige  convoy  of  pic- 
tures and  other  property  towards  S^via. 

General  Gazan  with  the  army  of  the  south  was  moving 
his  troops,  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  between  the  Upper 
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Tonnes  and  the  Duero,  haying  an  adranced  division  of 
infiBuitry  and  cavahry  at  SaLamanca  under  General  Vil- 
latte. 

General  Beille  with  the  army  of  Portugal  was  on  the 
Dnero  and  the  Esla. 

The  position  of  the  French  was  therefore  defined  by  the 
three  rivers.  The  Esla  covered  their  right  wing,  the  Duero 
their  centre,  the  Tonnes  their  left,  and  the  point  of  ocm* 
centration  wasValladolid.  Bat  Leval's  troops  at  Madrid  were 
isolated,  and  that  was  not  all  the  extent  of  the  dissemination* 
Glanzel,  now  commanding  the  army  of  the  north,  was  en> 
gaged  in  Navarre  warring  down  the  insurgents,  Foy  as  his. 
lieutenant  was  in  Biscay  with  a  large  detachment,  and 
half  of  Eeille's  army  was  on  the  inarch  to  join  GlauzeL. 
Add  to  this,  many  faiae  reports,  &lse  conjectures,  and  con- 
tinued disputes  as  to  the  real  plan  of  the  English  general^. 
and  the  confusion  of  the  king's  command  will  be  compre- 
hended. 

On  the  22nd  of  May,  Graham  being  well  advanced,  Lord 
Wellington  put  his  right  wing  in  motion  towards  the 
TcHines,  and-  the  26th  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
heads  of  the  columns  appeared  with  excellent  concert  diose 
to  that  river  on  all  the  roads. 

Villatte,  a  good  officer,  barricaded  the  bridge,  sent  his 
baggage  to  the  rear,  and  called  in  a  detachment  from  Alba, 
yet  wishing  to  discover  the  real  force  of  his  enemy  waited 
on  the  heights  above  the  ford  of  Santa  Marta  too  long ;  for 
the  ground  enabled  Wellington  to  conceal  his  movements, 
and  Fane's  horsemen  with  six  guns  passed  the  ford  of 
Santa  Marta  in  Villatte's  rear  unseen,  while  Victor  Alten's 
cavalry  removed  the  barricades  on  the  bridge  and  pushed 
through  the  town  to  attack  in  front.  The  French  general 
indeed  gained  the  heights  of  Gabrerizos,  marching  towards 
Babila  Fuente,  before  Fane  got  over  the  river,  but  at  the 
defile  of  Aldea  Lengua  was  overtaken  by  both  columns  of 
cavalry,  and  being  first  battered  by  the  guns  was  chained. 
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But  horsemen  are  no  match  for  such  iatuktrj,  whoee  ooa- 
nge  and  discipline  nothing  coold  qnelL  Thej  fell  befixre 
the  lonnd  shot  in  sections,  and  one  hundred  died  in  the 
ranks  without  a  wound  from  intoleiaUe  heat,  yet  the 
cavalry  made  no  impression,  and  in  the  fiMO  of  thirty  thou- 
sand enemies  they  made  their  way  to  Babila  Fuente,  where, 
being  joined  by  the  detachment  from  Alha»  the  whde  dis- 
4fcppeared  from  the  sight  of  their  admiring  and  apjdauding 
opponents.  Two  hundred  had  frUen  dead  in  the  ranks,  a 
.like  number,  unaUe  to  keep  up,  were  captured,  and  a  lead- 
ing gun  overturned  in  the  defile  retarded  six  others,  all  of 
which  were  taken. 

On  the  28th,  having  i^proached  the  point  on  the  Duero 
where  he  proposed  to  throw  the  bridge  for  communication 
with  Graham's  corps,  Wellington  left  Hill  in  command, 
and  went  off  suddenly  to  the  Esla,  being  uneasy  for  his 
combination  there.  Passing  the  Duero  at  Miranda,  by 
means  of  a  basket  moving  on  a  rope  stretched  from  rock 
to  rock,  the  river  foaming  hundreds  of  feet  below,  he  on 
the  30th  reached  Carvajales. 

Oraham  had  met  with  many  difficulties  in  the  rugged 
Tras  OS  Montes,  and  though  tiie  Gallicians  did  not  &il 
here,  the  combination  was  retarded  by  the  difficulty  of 
crossing  the  Esla.  It  was  to  have  been  effected  the  29th, 
.at  which  time  the  right  wing,  continuing  its  march  from 
the  Tonnes,  could  have  been  near  Zamora  and  the  passage 
of  the  Duero  insured ;  the  French  would  then  have  been 
surprised,  separated,  and  overtaken  in  detail ;  now  though 
jEttill  ignorant  that  a  whole  army  was  on  the  Esla,  they 
were  alarmed,  and  had  planted  the  opposite  bank  with 
picquets  of  cavalry  and  infantry ;  moreover,  the  stream  was 
full  and  rapid,  the  banks  steep,  the  fords  hard  to  find, 
difficult  and  deep,  and  the  appearance  of  the  allies  on  the 
Tonnes  was  known  through  all  the  cantonments.  Never- 
theless Wellington  early  on  the  Slst  caused  some  squadrons 
of  hussars,  with  in&ntry  holding  by  their  stirrupe,  to  pass  a 
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ford,  and  Oraham  approached  the  right  bank  with  all  his 
forces ;  a  French  picqnet  was  surprised  by  the  hussars, 
the  pontoons  were  immediately  laid,  and  the  columns  com- 
menced crossing,  but  several  men,  even  of  the  cavabry,  were 
drowned. 

On  the  1st  of  June  the  rear  was  still  on  the  Esla,  yet 
the  van  entered  Zamora,  the  French  retiring  on  Toro.  Next 
day  their  rear-guard  of  cavalry  was  overtaken  by  the 
hussars,  gave  battle  and  was  broken,  driven  back  on  the 
infantry,  and  lost  two  hundred  men. 

Wellington  halted  the  3rd  to  bring  the  Gkdlicians  down 
on  his  left,  and  to  close  up  his  own  rear,  for  he  thought 
the  French,  who  were  concentrating,  might  give  battle; 
but  he  had  entirely  mastered  the  line  of  the  Duero,  and 
those  who  understand  war  may  say  whether  it  was  an  effort 
worthy  of  the  man  and  his  army.  Some  of  his  columns 
had  marched  a  hundred  and  fifty,  some  above  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  the  wild  Tras  os  Montes; 
through  those  regions,  thought  to  he  impracticable  even  for 
small  corps,  forty  thousand  men,  infimtiy  cavalry  artillery, 
and  even  pontoons,  had  been  carried,  and  placed  as  by  a 
supernatural  power  upon  the  Esla  before  the  enemy  knew 
that  they  were  in  movement. 

The  field  was  now  clear  for  the  shock  of  arms,  but  the 
forces  were  unequally  matched.  Wellington  had  ninety 
thousand  men,  and  more  than  one  hundred  pieces  of  artil- 
lery in  hand.  Twelve  thousand  were  cavabry,  the  British 
and  Portuguese  were  seventy  thousand ;  and  this  mass  of 
regulars  was  aided  by  all  the  Partidas ;  Sanchez'  horsemen, 
a  thousand  strong,  were  on  the  right  beyond  the  Duero ; 
Porlier,  Barcena,  Salazar  and  Manzo  on  the  left  between 
the  Upper  Esla  and  the  Carion ;  Saomil  menaced  Avila, 
the  Empecinado  hovered  about  Leval ;  and  the  Spanish 
reserve  of  Andalusia,  having  crossed  the  Tagus  on  the 
30th,  all  the  numerous  small  bands  swarmed  around  as  it 
advanced.     On  the  other  hand,  though  the  French  could 
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ooDaet  nine  cr  ten  thowjanil  hoamim.  aad  one  handnd 
gani^  their  infimiiy  was  Imb  than  half  thenomberof  ika 
aDieB,  being  only  ihiriy-five  ihoMMiJ  atoong,  eiafaiaiTe  of 
LefaL  The  way  to  vietoiy  ivaa  thenfim  open,  and  en  tka 
4fih  WeDington  marched  fimraid  with  oonqoering  nelenoe^ 
pooling  a  tonent  of  war,  tiie  depth  aad  Tielenee  ef  wfaidt 
the  king  was  e?en  now  ignoiant  o£ 

It  was  thoog^t  Joieph  woidd  S^^t  on  the  Garixn.  B«i 
thon^  he  had  then  fifty-five  thoiOMid  fi|^iliqg  men,  eufab* 
Ave  of  a  Spanish  diTision  esoorting  the  oonYoya  aad  baggage, 
he  did  not  jodge  that  riyer  a  good  position  aad  retired 
behind  the  npper  Fiaoeiga.  Meanwhile  he  eent  Jovvdan 
to  ezamine  Boigos  eaetle,  and  expedited  fi«h  letten, 
haTing  befoxe  written  from  Yalladdid,  to  Fey  Saimi 
and  Ckosely  calling  them  towards  the  plains  of  Bmgos ; 
otheiB  to  Sachet,  directing  him  to  march  upon  Zantgoaa ; 
bat  Sachet  was  then  engaged  in  Catatonia,  Claaiel  was  in 
Aragon,  Foy  on  the  ooast  of  Goiposcoa,  and  Sanrat  por* 
suing  lionga  in  the  Montana. 

Joseph  was  still  onacquainted  with  his  enemy.  Higher 
than  seyenty  or  eighty  dioosand  he  did  not  estimate  his 
£uce,  and  pn^osed  to  fight  on  the  eleyated  plains  of 
Burgos.  But  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men  were 
before  and  around  him;  for  all  the  Partidas  of  the 
Asturias  and  Montana  were  drawing  together  on  his  right, 
Julian  Sanchez  and  the  Partidas  of  Gactile  weate  closing  on 
his  left,  and  Abiqpal  with  the  Andalosian  reserve  and 
Frere's  cavalry  had  passed  the  Gredos  mountains,  and 
were  in  full  march  for  Valladolid.  He  was  however  hope- 
ftd  to  win  if  he  could  rally  Glauael's  and  Foy's  divisions 
in  time,  and  his  despatches  to  the  former  were  ficequent 
and  urgent  Gome  with  the  infEtntry  of  the  army  of  Por- 
tugal! Gome  with  the  army  of  the  north,  and  we  shall 
drive  the  allies  over  the  Duero !  Such  was  his  cry,  but 
he  was  not  a  general  to  contend  ?rith  Wellington  and 
recover  the  initiatory  movement  at  such  a  crisis. 
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While  still  on  the  Pisaerga  he  received  Jonrdan's  report 
The  casde  of  Burgos  ivbs  untenable,  there  w^^  no  maga- 
zines of  proyisions,  the  new  works  were  unfinished  and 
c(miinanded  the  old,  which  were  unable  to  hold  out  a  daj. 
Of  Glanzel's  and  Fo/s  divisions  nothing  had  been  heard. 
This  intelligence  was  dedsive,  and  he  resdved  to  retire 
behind  the  Ebro.  All  the  French  outposts  in  the  Bureba 
and  Montana  were  immediately  withdrawn,  and  the  great 
depdt  of  Burgos  was  evacuated  upon  Vittoria,  which  was 
thus  encumbered  with  the  artillery  dep6ts  of  Madrid,  Val- 
ladolid,  and  Buigos,  and  with  the  baggage  and  stcMies  of 
many  armies  and  many  fugitive  fieuaiiilies;  and  at  tiiat 
moment  also  airived,  firom  France,  a  convoy  of  treasure 
which  had  long  waited  for  escort  at  Bayonne. 

Meanwhile  the  tide  of  war  flowed  onwards  with  terrible 
power.  The  allies  having  crossed  tiie  Canon  the  7&,  Joseph 
retired  to  Buigos  with  his  left  wing,  composed  of  the 
armies  of  the  south  and  centre,  while  Reille's  army,  formiiig 
the  right  wing,  moved  by  Castro  Xerez.  Wellington  fol- 
lowed hard :  conducting  his  operations  continually  on  the 
same  principle,  he  pushed  his  left  wing  and  the  Oallicians 
along  bye-roads,  and  passed  the  upper  Pisuerga  on  the 
8th,  9th,  and  10th.  Having  thus  turned  the  line  of  tii» 
Pisuerga  entirdy,  and  outflanked  Rmlle,  he  made  a  short 
journey  the  11th,  and  on  the  12th  halted  his  left  wing  to 
arrange  the  supplies ;  yet  still  pushed  forwaM  tiie  ri^t 
wing,  resolved  to  make  the  Frendi  yield  the  castle  of 
Burgos  or  %ht  for  possession. 

ReiUe  who  had  r^ained  the  great  road  to  Burgos  the 
9th,  was  now  strongly  posted  behind  the  Hormaza  stream, 
barring  the  way  to  Burgos;  the  other  armies  were  in 
reserve  behind  Estepar.  In  this  situati<m  they  had  been 
for  three  days,  cheered  by  intelligence  of  Napoleon's  vic- 
tory at  Bautzen  and  the  consequent  armistice ;  but  on  the 
12th,  Wellington's  columns  came  up,  and  the  light  divi- 
sion, preceded  by  the  hussars  and  dragoons,  turned  ReiUe's 
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xig^ty  while  the  rail  of  tiie  troops  sttedked  fhe  whole  nnge 
of  heights  to  Estepar.  Beille,  finding  horaemoi  actii^ 
behind  his  light  flank  while  his  front  was  stianf^y 
menaced)  made  for  the  bridge  of  Baniel  imder  the  fin 
of  Gardiner's  horse-aitilleiy ;  he  lost  some  prisonecs  with  % 
gon,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  oat  him  off  fisom  the  bridge, 
bat  he  bore  the  artillerj  fire  withoat  shrinking;  md 
evading  a  serious  attack  passed  the  Ailanan  with  a  loss 
of  only  thirty  men  killed.  The  three  French  armies  being 
then  coyered  by  the  IJrbel  and  Arlansan  riters  ooold  not 
be  easily  attacked^  all  the  stores  of  Boigos  were  removed, 
and  in  the  ni^t  the  king,  haying  mined  the  casde^  re* 
treated  along  the  hig^  road  to  Panoorbo,  into  which  he 
threw  a  garrison.  Now  eyeryihing  was  done  confosedlyi 
The  mines  under  the  castle  exploded  outwardly  at  the 
moment  a  column  of  infJEmtry  was  defiling  beneath,  seyeral 
streets  were  laid  in  ruins,  thousands  of  shells  and  other 
combustibles  were  driyen  upwards  with  a  horrible  crash, 
the  hills  rocked  aboye  the  deyoted  column,  and  a  shower 
of  iron,  timber,  and  stony  firagments  feJling  on  it,  in  an 
instant  destroyed  more  than  three  hundred  men !  Fewer 
deaths  might  haye  sufficed  to  determine  the  crisis  of  a 
great  battle  !  Such  and  so  fearful  is  the  consequence  of 
error,  so  terrible  the  responsibiUty  of  a  general ! 

Wisely  did  Napoleon  speak  when  he  told  Joseph,  if  he 
would  command  he  must  giye  himself  up  entirely  to  the 
business,  labouring  day  and  night,  thinking  of  notldng  else. 
Here  was  a  noble  army  driyen  like  sheep  before  prowling 
wolyes,  yet  in  eyery  action  the  inferior  generab  had  been 
prompt  and  skilful,  the  soldiers  braye,  ready  and  daring, 
and  in  a  country  yery  fayourable  for  defence ;  but  the  mind 
of  a  great  commander  was  wanting,  and  the  Esla,  the 
Tonnes,  the  Duero,  the  Carion,  the  Pisuerga,  the  Arlanzan, 
seemed  to  be  dried  up,  the  rocks,  the  mountains,  the  deep 
rayines  to  be  leyelled.  Clauzel's  strong  positions,  Dubre- 
ton's  thundering  castle,  disappeared  like  a  dream,  and 
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sixty  thousand  veteran  Boldiers,  willing  to  fight,  were  hur- 
ried with  all  the  confusion  of  defeat  across  the  Ebro  :  nor 
was  that  barrier  found  of  more  avail  to  mitigate  the  rushing 
violence  of  their  formidable  adversary. 

Joseph  having  placed  the  defile  and  fort  of  Pancorbo 
between  him  and  his  enemy,  thought  he  could  safely  await 
his  reinforcements,  and  extended  his  wings  for  the  sake  of 
subsistence.  Hence  on  the  16th  Drouet  marched  to  Aro 
on  the  left,  while  (}azan  held  the  centre,  having  a  strong 
advanced  guard  beyond  Pancorbo ;  for  as  the  king's  hope 
was  to  retake  the  ofiensive,  he  retained  the  power  of  issuing 
beyond  the  defiles,  and  his  scouting  parties  were  pushed 
forward  on  all  sides.  The  rest  of  the  army  was  cantoned 
by  divisions  in  rear,  and  Beille  from  behind  the  Ebro 
was  to  watch  the  road  to  Bilbao,  being  there  joined  by 
Sarrut. 

While  these  movements  were  in  progress,  all  the  incum- 
brances  of  the  armies  were  assembled  in  the  basin  of  Vit- 
toria,  and  many  small  garrisons  of  the  army  of  the  north 
came  in  ;  for  Glauzel,  having  received  the  king's  first  letter 
on  the  15th  of  June,  had  gathered  his  scattered  columns  to 
rejoin  by  the  way  of  Logrono ;  but  his  garrisons  were  many, 
and  he  could  only  concentrate  fourteen  thousand  men. 
The  king  was  nevertheless  confident  in  the  strength  of  his 
front,  and  had  no  doubt  of  retaking  the  offensive  when  all 
his  forces  came  in. 

His  dream  was  short-lived.  On  the  13th,  while  the 
explosion  at  Burgos  was  still  ringing  in  the  hills,  Wel- 
lington was  marching  by  his  left  towards  the  country  about 
the  sources  of  the  Ebro.  This  great  movement,  masked  by 
the  cavahry  and  the  Spanish  irregulars  who  infested  the 
rear  of  the  French,  suddenly  placed  the  army  between  the 
sources  of  the  Ebro  and  the  great  mountains  of  Reynosa ; 
this  cut  the  French  entirely  off  from  the  sea-coast  and  all 
the  ports,  except  Santona  and  Bilbao,  were  immediately 
evacuated.    Santona  was  invented  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
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die  Elfish  flbips  entcnd  Suit  Andcro,  vliae  s  dq»t  and 
knqxttal  stitkm  wis  ciUHiflhcd,  and  the  connectioii  of 
the  anny  with  Pcftngal  wib  servred ;  die  was  cast  off  as  a 
heaTj  tender  is  cast  front  its  towing-n^e^  and  aU  the 
British  militaiy  fwhiHiiihincnts  wcve  tiaiMfened  bj  sea  to 
the  coast  of  ffiseay. 

The  Elfish  goMial  had  Aen  to  chooee  between  amaidi 
down  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebio  to  aedi  a  battk ;  or  to 
flaee  the  anDj  on  the  great  eonummicatioii  with  Fianee^ 
while  die  fleet,  keying  paee^  fonuriied  fredi  depdis  at 
Biftao  and  other  pMts.  The  int  was  an  wnoertani  opei»- 
tion  becaase  of  the  nianj  nanow  and  dangooos  defiles  which 
wwe  to  be  passed ;  the  seeond  was  secure  eren  if  the  first 
dioold  fiul ;  bwt  both  were  compatible  to  a  certain  point ; 
for  to  gain  the  great  road  leading  from  Buigos  to  Bilbao, 
was  a  good  step  for  either,  and  failing  of  that,  there  was  a 
load  leading  by  Vahnaoeda  to  Bilbao  in  reaerre.  Where- 
five  with  an  ease's  sweep  Wellington  bron^t  his  left  wing 
lonnd,  and  poured  his  numeroos  colinnns  throogfa  all  the 
deep  narrow  Talleys  and  nigged  defiles  towards  the  great 
load  of  Bilbao.  At  Medina  de  Pomar,  a  central  point,  he 
left  the  sixth  division  to  guard  his  stores  and  supplies,  bat 
die  march  of  the  other  divisions  was  munitigated ;  neither 
the  winter  gollies,  ikv  the  ravines,  nor  the  precipitate  passes 
amongst  the  rocks,  retarded  the  march  even  of  the  artillery ; 
where  horses  could  not  draw  men  hauled,  when  the  wheels 
would  not  rdl  the  gons  were  let  down  or  lifted  up  with 
topes ;  and  stron^y  did  the  roogh  veteran  infiurtiy  work 
dieir  way  through  those  wild  and  beantifiil  r^ons :  six 
days  they  toiled  onceasin^y,  on  the  seventh,  swdled  by 
Longa's  Spaniards  and  all  the  smaller  bands,  which  came 
trickling  from  the  mountains,  they  burst  like  raging 
streams  firom  every  defile  and  went  ^^n^ming  into  the  basin 
ofTittoria. 

During  this  movement  many  reports  reached  the  French, 
absurdly  exaggerated,  as  that  Wellington  Ittd  one 
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hundred  and  ninefy  thousand  men,  yet  all  indicating  the 
true  direction  of  his  maich ;  and  as  early  as  the  15th) 
Jonrdan,  warning  Joseph  that  the  allies  would  torn  his 
right,  pressed  him  to  place  Reille  at  Vahnaceda  and  dose 
the  other  armies  towards  the  same  qnarter.  Joseph  yielded 
so  &r  that  Reille  was  ordered  to  concentrate  at  Osma,  and 
gain  Vahnaceda  l^  Orduna  if  it  was  still  possible  ;  if  not 
he  was  to  descend  rapidly  upon  Bilbao,  and  rally  Fo/s 
diyision  and  the  gaxrismis  of  Biscay  npon  his  army :  bat 
no  general  decided  dispositions  were  made. 

ReiUe  called  in  Maocnne  from  Frias,  and  having  fears 
for  his  safety  gave  him  a  choice  between  a  direct  road 
across  the  hills,  or  the  drcnitoiis  route  of  Puente  Lara. 
Maucune  started  late  in  the  night  of  the  17th  by  the 
direct  road  ;  and  when  Reille  reached  Osma,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  18th,  he  found  a  strong  En^Ush  column  issuing 
from  the  defiles  in  his  frtmt,  and  in  possession  of  the  high 
road  to  Orduna.  This  was  Graham.  He  had  three  diyisions 
and  a  considerable  body  of  cayalry,  and  the  French  general, 
who  had  eight  thousand  infimtry  and  fourteen  guns,  engaged 
him  with  a  sharp  skinmBh  and  caniK»ade,  wherein  fifty 
men  fell  on  the  side  of  the  allies,  above  a  hundred  on  that 
of  the  enemy.  But  at  half-pest  two  o'clock,  Maucune  had 
not  arrived,  and  beyond  the  mountains,  on  the  left  of  the 
French,  the  sound  of  a  battle  arose  and  seemed  to  ad- 
vance along  the  valley  of  Boveda  in  rear  of  Osma.  Reille, 
suspecting  the  truth,  instantly  retired  fighting  towards 
Espejo,  where  the  mouths  of  the  two  valleys  opened  on 
each  other,  and  from  that  of  Boveda  Maucune's  troops 
rushed  forth  begrimed  with  dust  and  powder,  breathless, 
and  broken. 

That  general  had,  as  beforesaid,  marched  over  the 
AraQena  ridge  instead  of  going  by  the  Puente  Lara,  and  his 
leading  brigade,  after  clearing  the  defiles,  halted  n^Eur  the 
village  of  San  Millan  in  the  valley  of  Boveda,  without 
planting  pickets ;  he  was  thus  awaiting  his  other  brigade  and 
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the  baggage,  when  suddenly  the  light  division,  moving  on 
a  line  parallel  with  Giaham's  maich,  i^peared  on  some 
rising  gronnd  in  firont  The  sniprise  was  eqnal  on  both 
sides,  but  the  British  riflemen  instantly  dashed  down  the 
hill  with  loud  cries  and  a  bickering  fixe,  the  62nd  followed 
in  support,  and  the  French  retreated  fighting  as  they  best 
conld.  The  rest  of  the  En^ish  regiments  were  in  reserve, 
thinking  all  their  enemies  before  them,  when  the  second 
French  brigade,  followed  by  the  baggage,  came  hastily  oat 
from  a  narrow  cleft  in  some  perpendicular  rocks  on  their 
right  hand.  A  confbsed  action  ensned,  for  the  reserve 
scrambled  over  roogh  intervening  gronnd  to  attack  this 
new  foe,  who  made  for  a  hill  a  little  way  in  front,  and 
then  the  52nd,  whose  rear  was  thus  menaced,  quitting  their 
first  enemies,  wheeled  round  and  running  fall  speed  up 
the  hill  met  them  on  the  summit ;  so  pressed,  the  French 
cast  ofif  their  packs,  and  half  flying,  half  fighting,  escaped 
along  the  side  of  the  mountains,  while  their  first  brigade, 
still  retreating  on  the  road  towards  Espejo,  were  pursued 
by  the  riflemen.  Meanwhile  the  sumpter  animals,  sadly 
affiighted,  run  about  the  rocks  with  a  wonderfal  clamour ; 
and  though  the  escort,  huddled  together,  fought  desperately, 
all  the  baggage  became  the  spoil  of  the  victors,  and  four 
hundred  of  the  French  fell  or  were  taken :  the  rest,  by 
their  unyielding  resolution  and  activity,  escaped,  though 
pursued  through  the  mountains  by  some  Spanish  irr^ulars : 
Beille  then  retreated  behind  Salinas  de  Anara. 

Neither  Reille  nor  the  few  prisoners  he  had  made  could 
account  for  more  than  six  Anglo-Portuguese  divisions  at 
these  defiles  ;  hence,  as  no  enemy  had  been  felt  on  the 
great  road  from  Burgos,  the  king  judged  that  Hill  was 
marching  with  the  others  by  Valmaceda  into  Guipuscoa,  to 
menace  the  great  communication  with  France.  It  was 
however  clear  that  six  divisions  were  on  the  right  and  rear 
of  the  French  position,  and  no  time  was  to  be  lost ;  where- 
fore Gazan  and  D'Erlon  marched  in  the  night  to  unite 
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behind  the  Zadora  river,  up  the  left  bank  of  which  they 
had  to  file  into  the  basin  of  Vittoria,  But  their  way  was 
through  the  pass  of  Puebla  de  Arganzan,  two  miles  long, 
and  so  narrow  aa  scarcely  to  furnish  room  for  the  great 
road ;  wherefore  to  cover  the  njovement,  Reille  fell  back 
during  the  night  to  Subijana  Morillas  on  the  Bayas  river. 
His  orders  were  to  dispute  the  ground  vigorously,  for  by 
that  route  Wellington  could  enter  the  basin  before  the 
others  could  thread  the  pass  of  Puebla  ;  or  he  might  send 
a  corps  from  Frias,  to  attack  the  king's  rear  on  the  Miranda 
side  while  his  front  was  engaged  in  the  defile.  One  of 
these  things  the  English  general  should  have  endeavoured 
to  accomplish  ;  but  the  troops  had  made  long  marches  on 
the  18th,  and  it  was  dark  before  the  fourth  division  reached 
Espejo:  D'Erlon  and  Gazan,  therefore,  without  difficulty 
passed  the  defile,  and  the  head  of  their  column  appeared  on 
the  other  side  just  as  the  allies  drove  Keille  back  firom  the 
Bayas. 

Wellington  had  reached  that  river  before  mid-day  the 
19th,  and  if  he  could  have  forced  it  at  once  the  other 
two  armies,  then  in  the  defile,  would  have  been  cut  oflF; 
Reille  was  however  well  posted,  his  front  covered  by  the 
stream,  his  right  by  the  village  of  Subijana  de  Morillas, 
which  was  occupied  as  a  bridge-head,  his  left  secured  by 
rugged  heights  ;  it  was  only  by  a  combat  in  which  eighty 
French  fell  that  he  was  forced -beyond  the  Zadora;  but 
the  other  armies  had  then  passed  the  defile,  the  crisis  was 
over,  and  the  allies  pitched  their  tents  on  the  Bayas.  The 
king  now  heard  of  Clauzel  at  Logrono,  and  called  him  to 
Vittoria ;  he  also  directed  Foy,  then  in  march  for  Bilbao, 
to  rally  the  garrisons  of  Biscay  and  Guipuscoa  and  join 
him  on  the  Zadora.     These  orders  were  received  too  late. 

The  basin  into  which  the  king  had  thus  poured  all  his 
troops,  his  pares,  convoys  and  incumbrances,  was  eight 
miles  broad  by  ten  long,  Vittoria  being  at  the  further  end. 
The  Zadora,  narrow  and  with  rugged  banks,  after  passing 
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ihat  town,  flows  throagh  the  Paebla  defile  towards  the 
Ebio,  diyiding  the  basin  unequally,  the  largest  portion 
being  on  the  left  bank.  A  traveUer  coming  from  the 
Ebro  by  the  royal  Madrid  road,  would  enter  the  basin  by  the 
Paebla  defile,  breaking  tluroiigh  a  roogh  mountain  ridge. 
On  emerging  from  the  pass,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  on 
the  left  he  would  see  the  village  of  Subijana  de  Morillas, 
fiicing  the  opening  into  the  basin  which  Beille  had  de- 
fended on  the  Bayas.  The  spires  of  Vittoria  would  iq)pear 
eight  miles  in  front,  and,  radiating  from  that  town,  the 
road  to  Logrono  on  his  right  hand,  the  road  to  Bilbao 
by  Murgia  on  the  left  hand,  crossing  the  Zadora  by  a 
tnidge  near  the  village  of  Ariaga.  Farther  on,  the  road 
to  Estella  and  Pampeluna  would  be  seen  on  the  right, 
the  road  to  Darango  on  the  left,  and  between  them  the 
royal  causeway  leading  over  the  great  Arlaban  ridge  by  the 
defiles  of  Salinas.  Of  all  these  roads,  though  some  were 
practicable  for  guns,  especially  that  to  Pampeluna,  the 
royal  causeway  alone  could  suffice  for  such  an  incumbered 
army ;  and  as  the  allies  were  behind  the  ridge  bounding 
the  basin  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Zadora,  on  a  line 
parallel  to  the  causeway,  they  could  by  prolonging  their 
left  cut  off  that  route. 

Joseph,  feeling  this  danger,  thought  to  march  by  Salinas 
to  Durango,  there  to  meet  Foy's  troops  and  the  garrisons  of 
Guipuscoa  and  Biscay ;  but  in  the  rough  country,  neither 
his  artillery  nor  his  cavalry,  on  which  he  greatly  depended 
though  the  cavalry  and  artillery  of  the  allies  were  scarcely 
less  powerful,  could  act  or  subsist,  and  he  must  have  sent  them 
into  France :  moreover,  if  pressed  by  Wellington  in  that 
mountainous  region,  so  favourable  for  irregulars,  he  could 
not  long  remain  in  Spain.  It  was  then  proposed  to  retire 
to  Pampeluna  and  bring  Suchet's  army  up  to  Zaragoza ; 
but  Joseph  desired  to  keep  the  great  communication  with 
France ;  for  though  the  Pampeluna  road  was  practicable 
to  wheels,  it  required  something  more  for  the  enormous 
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mass  of  guns  and  carriages  of  all  kinds  now  heaped  aioond 
Vittoria. 

One  large  convoy  had  marched  the  ISth,  and  the 
fighting  men  in  front  were  thns  diminished ;  yet  the  plain 
was  still  covered  with  artillery  pares  and  equipages,  and 
the  king,  infirm  of  purpose,  continued  to  waste  time  in 
vain  conjectures  about  his  adversar/s  movements. 

On  the  21st,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Maucune's 
division,  more  than  three  thousand  good  soldiers,  marched 
with  a  second  convoy,  and  the  king  adopted  a  new  line  of 
battle.  Beille,  reinforced  by  a  Franco-Spanish  brigade  of 
infantry  and  Digeon's  dragoons,  took  the  extreme  right 
to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Zadora,  where  the  Bilbao  and 
Durango  roads  crossed  it  by  the  bridges  of  Gamara  Mayor 
and  Ariaga.  The  centre  under  Qazan  and  Drouet  wa& 
distant  six  or  eight  miles  from  Gamara,  lining  the  Zadonu 
also ;  but  on  another  front,  for  the  stream,  turning  suddenly 
to  the  left  round  the  heights  of  Margarita,  descended  thence 
to  the  Puebla  defile,  nearly  at  right  angles  with  its  pre- 
vious course.  There  covered  by  the  river,  on  an  easy 
open  range  of  heights,  Gazan's  right  was  extended  from 
an  isolated  hill  in  front  of  the  village  of  Margarita  to  the 
royal  road;  his  centre  was  astride  of  the  royal  road  ia 
front  of  the  village  of  Arinez ;  his  left  occupied  rugged 
ground  behind  Subijana  de  Alava,  facing  the  Puebla 
defile,  and  a  brigade  under  Maransin  was  on  the  Puebla 
ridge  beyond  the  defile.  Drouet  was  in  second  line; 
the  mass  of  cavalry,  many  guns,  and  the  king's  guards 
formed  a  reserve  behind  the  centre  about  the  village  of 
Gromecha,  and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery  were  pushed  in 
front,  pointing  to  the  bridges  of  Mendoza,  Tres  Puentes> 
Villodas,  and  Nanclares. 

While  the  king  was  making  conjectures,  Wellington  ^ad 
made  a  new  disposition  of  his  forces ;  for  thinking  Joseph 
would  not  fight  on  the  Zadora,  he  sent  Giron  with  the 
GaUidans  on  the  19th  to  seize  Orduna,  and  Graham  was 
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to  have  followed,  but  finally  penetrated  throngli  difficult 
mountain  ways  to  Murguia,  thus  cutting  the  enemy  off 
from  Bilbao  and  menacing  his  communicati<ms  with  France. 
The  army  was  then  scattered  by  the  previous  marches 
and  Wellington,  halting  on  the  20th  to  rally  columns, 
took  that  opportunity  to  examine  the  French  position 
where,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  they  seemed  resolved 
to  fight,  wherefore  he  gave  Graham  firesh  orders  and  hastily 
recalled  Giron  from  Orduna.  The  long-expected  battle 
was  then  at  hand,  and  on  neither  side  were  the  numbers 
and  courage  of  the  troops  of  mean  account.  The  sixth 
division,  six  thousand  five  hundred  strong,  had  been  left 
at  Medina  de  Pomar,  and  hence  only  sixty  thousand  Anglo- 
Portuguese  sabres  and  bayonets,  with  ninety  pieces  of 
cannon,  were  actually  in  the  field,  but  the  Spanish  aux- 
iliaries raised  the  numbers  to  eighty  thousand  combatants. 
The  regular  muster-roll  of  the  French  was  lost  with  the 
battle,  yet  a  careful  approximate  reckoning  gives  about 
sixty  thousand  sabres  and  bayonets,  and  in  number  and 
size  of  guns  they  had  the  advantage,  yet  their  position 
was  visibly  defective. 

Their  best  line  of  retreat  was  on  the  prolongation  of 
Reille's  right,  at  Gamara  Mayor  ;  but  he  was  too  distant  to 
be  supported  by  the  main  body,  and  therefore  the  safety  of 
the  latter  depended  on  his  fighting.  Many  thousand  carriages 
and  other  impediments  were  heaped  about  Vittoria,  block- 
ing all  the  roads  and  disordering  the  artillery  pares ;  and 
on  the  extreme  left,  Maransin's  brigade,-  occupying  the 
Puebla  ridge  was  isolated  and  too  weak  to  hold  its  ground. 
The  centre  was  indeed  on  an  easy  range  of  hills,  its  front 
open,  with  a  slope  to  the  river,  and  powerful  batteries  bore 
on  all  the  bridges  ;  nevertheless,  many  of  the  guns  being 
advanced  in  the  loop  of  the  Zadora,  were  exposed  to 
musket-shot  from  a  wood  on'the  right  bank. 

Seven  bridges  were  within  the  scheme  of  operations,  yet 
aone  were  broken  or  retrenched.    The  bridge  of  La  Puebla, 
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facing  the  French  left  was  beyond  the  defile  ;  that  of  Nan- 
clares,  facing  Subijana  de  Alava,  was  at  the  French  end  of 
the  defile ;  three  bridges  around  the  deep  loop  of  the  river 
opened  upon  the  right  of  the  French  centre;  that  of  Men- 
doza  was  highest  up  the  stream,  Vellodas  lowest  down^ 
Tres  Puentes  in  the  centre :  the  bridges  of  Gamara  Mayo? 
and  Ariaga  were,  as  already  said,  guarded  by  Reille. 

Wellington  projected  three  distinct  battles.  Graham;^ 
moving  by  the  Bilbao  road,  was  to  force  a  passage  with 
twenty  thousand  men  against  Eeille,  and  Giron's  Gallicians 
were  called  up  to  hia  support ;  the  design  being  to  shut  up 
the  French  centre  and  left  between  the  Zadora  and  the 
Puebla  mountain.  Hill,  having  Morillo's  Spaniards,  Syl- 
viera's  Portuguese  and  the  second  British  divieion,  with 
cavalry  and  guns,  in  all  twenty  thousand  men,  was  to  force 
the  passage  of  the  Zadora  river  beyond  the  Puebla  defile, 
and  there  assail  Maransin  with  his  right,  while  his  left, 
threading  the  pass  to  enter  the  basin  on  that  side,  turned 
and  menaced  the  French  left  and  secured  the  bridge  of 
Nanclares. 

In  the  centre  battle,  the  third,  fourth,  seventh  and  light 
divisions  of  infantry,  the  great  mass  of  artillery,  the  heavy 
cavalry  and  Portuguese  horsemen,  in  all  thirty  thousand 
combatants,  were  led  by  Wellington  in  person.  Being 
encamped  along  the  Bayas,  these  bodies  had  only  to  march 
over  the  ridge  which  bounded  the  basin  of  Vittoria  on  that 
side,  and  come  down  to  their  respective  points  on  the 
Zadora,  namely,  the  bridges  of  Mendoza,  Tres  Puentes, 
Villodas  and  Nanclares ;  but  the  country  was  so  rugged 
exact  concert  could  not  be  maintained,  and  each  general 
of  division  was  in  some  degree  master  of  his  movements. 
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BATTLE  OF  VITTOBTA. 

At  daybreak  on  the  2l8t,  the  weather  being  niny  mitii 
a  thick  Taponr,  the  troops  moved  from  the  Bajaa,  crossed 
the  ridge  and  slowly  approached  the  Zadora,  while  Hill 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge  commenced  the  passage  of 
that  river  beyond  the  defile  of  Pnebla.  On  his  side 
Morillo's  Spaniards  led,  and  their  first  brigade  assailed 
the  mountain  to  the  right  of  the  great  road;  but  the  ascent 
proved  so  steep  the  soldiers  a{q>eared«to  climb  rather  than 
walk  up,  and  the  second  brigade,  which  was  to  connect  the 
first  with  the  firitish  troops  below,  ascended  only  half-way. 
Little  opposition  was  made  until  the  first  brigade  was  near 
the  summit,  when  skirmishing  commenced,  and  Morillo 
was  wounded  ;  his  second  brigade  then  joined  him,  and  the 
French,  feeling  the  importance  of  the  height,  reinforced 
Maransin.  Hill  soon  succoured  Morillo  with  the  71st 
regiment,  and  a  battalion  of  light  infantry,  both  under 
Colonel  Cadogan  ;  yet  the  fight  was  doubtful ;  for  though 
the  British  won  the  summit  and  gained  ground  along  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  Cadogan  fell,  Gazan  sent  Villatte's 
division  to  aid  Maransin,  and  so  strongly  did  these  troops 
fight  that  the  allies  could  scarcely  hold  their  ground.  Hill 
however  sent  more  troops,  and  with  the  remainder  of  his 
corps  passed  the  Zadora,  threaded  the  Puebla  defile,  and 
fiercely  issuing  forth  on  the  other  side  won  the  village 
of  Subijana  de  Alava  in  front  of  Gazan 's  line,  and  then 
connecting  his  right  with  the  troops  on  the  mountain, 
maintained  that  forward  position  in  despite  of  the  enemy's 
eflForts  until  the  centre  battle  was  begun  on  his  left. 

Meanwhile  Wellington,  keeping  all  his  cavalry  in  mass 
as  a  reserve,  placed  the  fourth  division  opposite  the  bridge 
of  Nanclares,  the  light  divi^on  at  the  bridge  of  Villodas, 
both  being  covered  by  rugged  ground  and  woods,  and  the 
light  division  so  close  to  the  water,  the  skirmishers  could 
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have  killed  the  French  gann^:s  in  the  loop  of  the  river. 
The  weather  had  now  cleared  up,  imd  then  Hill's  batde 
was  prolonged  by  the  riflemen  of  the  light  division  with  a 
biting  fire  on  the  enemy's  skirmishers ;  but  no  serious  effort 
was  made,  because  the  third  and  seventh  divisions,  meeting 
with  rough  ground,  had  not  reached  thdr  point  of  attack ; 
and  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  push  the  fourth 
division  and  cavalry  over  the  bridge  of  Nanclares,  with  the 
Puebla  defile  in  their  rear,  before  the  other  divisions  were 
ready  to  attack. 

While  thus  waiting,  a  Spanish  peasant  told  Wellington 
the  bridge  of  Tres  Puentes  on  the  left  of  the  light  division 
was  unguarded,  and  offered  to  lead  the  troops  over  it. 
General  Kempt's  brigade  was  on  the  instant  directed 
towards  that  quarter,  and  being  concealed  by  some  rocks, 
passed  the  nairow  bridge  at  a  running  pace,  mounted  a 
steep  rise  of  ground  and  halted  dose  under  the  crest; 
being  then  actually  behind  the  king's  advanced  posts,  and 
within  a  few  hundred  3^rds  of  his  line  of  battle.  Some 
French  cavalry  approached,  and  two  round  shots  were  fired 
by  the  enemy,  one  of  which  killed  the  poor  peasant  to 
whose  courage  and  intelligence  the  allies  were  so  much 
indebted ;  but  no  movement  of  attack  was  made,  and 
Kempt  called  the  15th  hussars  over  the  river :  they  came 
at  a  gallop,  crossing  the  narrow  bridge  one  by  one,  horse- 
man after  horseman,  and  still  the  French  remained  torpid, 
showing  an  army  but  no  general. 

It  was  now  one  o'clock.  Hill's  assault  on  the  village 
of  Subijana  was  entirely  developed,  and  a  curling  smoke, 
faintly  seen  far  up  the  Zadora  on  the  enemy's  extreme 
right,  and  followed  by  the  sound  of  distant  guns,  told  that 
Graham's  attack  had  also  commenced.  Then  the  king, 
finding  both  flanks  in  danger,  caused  his  reserve  to  file  off 
towards  Vittoria,  and  gave  Sazan  orders  to  retire  by  suc- 
cessive masses  ;  but  at  that  moment  the  third  and  seventh 
divisions  were  seen  moving  rapidly  down  to  the  bridge  of 
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Mendoza,  whereupon  Oazan's  artillery  opened,  a  body  of 
his  cavalry  drew  near  the  bridge,  and  the  French  light 
troops,  very  strong  there,  commenced  a  vigorous  musketry. 
Some  British  guns  replied  to  the  French  cannon  from  the 
opposite  bank,  and  the  value  of  Kempt 's  forward  position 
was  instantly  made  manifest ;  for  Andrew  Barnard,  springs 
ing  forward,  led  the  riflemen  of  the  light  division  in  the 
most  daring  manner  between  the  French  cavalry  and  the 
river,  taking  their  light  troops  and  gunners  in  flank  and 
engaging  them  so  closely  that  the  English  artillerymen, 
thinking  his  dark-clothed  troops  enemies,  played  on  both 
alike. 

This  singular  attack  enabled  a  brigade  of  the  third 
division  to  pass  the  bridge  of  Mendoza  without  opposition  ; 
the  other  brigade  forded  the  river  higher  up,  followed  by 
the  seventh  division  and  Vandeleur's  brigade  of  the  light 
division.  The  French  abandoned  the  ground  in  front  of 
Villodas,  and  the  battle,  which  had  slackened,  then  revived 
with  extreme  violence.  Hill  pressed  the  enemy,  the 
fourth  division  passed  the  bridge  of  Nanclares,  the  smoke 
and  sound  of  Graham's  guns  became  more  distinct,  and 
the  banks  of  the  Zadora  presented  a  continuous  line  of 
fire.  But  the  French,  weakened  in  the  centre  by  the 
draft  made  of  Villatte*s  division,  and  shaken  in  resolution 
by  the  king's  order  to  retreat,  were  in  evident  perplexity, 
and  no  regular  retrograde  movement  could  be  made,  the 
allies  were  too  close. 

The  seventh  division  and  Colville's  brigade  of  the  third 
division,  having  forded  the  river,  now  formed  the  left  of  the 
British,  and  were  immediately  engaged  with  the  French 
right ;  but  then  Wellington,  seeing  the  hill  in  front  of 
Arincz  nearly  denuded  of  troops  by  the  withdrawal  of  Vil- 
latte's  troops,  led  Picton  and  the  rest  of  the  third  division 
in  close  column  at  a  running  pace,  diagonally,  across  the 
front  of  both  armies,  towards  that  central  point.  This 
attack  was  headed  by  Barnard's  riflemen,  and  followed  by 
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the  remainder  of  Eempt's  brigade  and  the  hussars ;  *  and 
at  the  same  time  when  the  fourth  division  had  passed  the 
bridge  of  Nanclares,  the  heavy  cavaby,  a  splendid  body, 
galloped  over  also,  squadron  after  squadron,  into  the  plaiii 
ground  between  Cole  and  Hill. 

Thus  caught  in  the  midst  of  their  dispositions  for  re-> 
treat,  the  French  threw  out  a  prodigious  number  of  skir- 
mishers, and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery  played  with  astonishing 
activity.  To  answer  this  fire  Wellington  brought  over 
most  of  his  guns,  and  both  sides  were  shrouded  by  a  dense 
cloud  of  smoke  and  dust,  under  cover  of  which  the  French 
retired  by  degrees  to  the  second  rai^  of  heights  in  front 
of  Gomecha,  on  which  their  reserve  had  been  posted,  yet 
holding  the  village  of  Arinez  on  the  main  road.  Picton's 
troops,  still  headed  by  the  riflemen  of  the  light  division, 
then  plunged  into  that  village  amidst  a  heavy  fire  of 
muskets  and  artillery,  and  three  guns  were  captured ;  but 
the  post  was  important,  fresh  French  troops  came  down, 
and  for  some  time  the  smoke  and  dust  and  clamour,  the 
flashing  of  the  fire-arms,  and  the  shouts  and  cries  of  the 
combatants,  mixed  with  the  thundering  of  the  guns,  were 
terrible :  finally  the  British  troops  issued  forth  victorious  on 
the  other  side.  During  this  conflict  the  seventh  division,  re- 
inforced by  Vandeleur's  brigade  of  the  light  division,  was 
heavily  raked  by  a  battery  at  the  village  of  Margarita, 
until  the  52nd  regiment  with  an  impetuous  charge  carried 
that  village,  and  the  87th  won  the  village  of  Hermandad, 
and  so  fighting,  the  whole  line  advanced. 

When  the  village  of  Arinez  was  won,  the  French  oppo- 
sed to  Hill  at  Subijana  de  Alava  were  turned,  and  being 
hard-pressed  in  firont  and  on  their  left  by  the  troops  on  the 
Puebla  mountain,  fell  back  two  miles  in  disorder,  striving 
to  regain  the  line  of  retreat  to  Vittoria.     It  was  thought 

*  The  conception  and  execution  of  this  movement  has  been  repeatedly 
given  to  Picton.  Erroneously  so.  My  authority  is  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. 
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some  caTalxy  lannehied  at  the  mommi  would  hxfe  diaor- 
ganiied  the  whole  Frandi  battle;  none  moved  howerer, 
and  the  confoBed  mnltitiide  Bhooting  ahead  leooTered  order. 
Bnt  the  gronnd  was  exceedingly  diTeisified  with  woods  and 
plains,  here  coyered  with  com,  there  bioken  by  ditches, 
vineyards  and  hamlets ;  hence  the  action,  hr  six  miles, 
resolved  itself  into  a  running  fi^t  and  cannonade,  the 
dust  and  smoke  and  tumult  of  which  filled  all  the  basin, 
passing  onwards  towards  Vittoria.  Many  guns  were  taken, 
and  at  six  o'clock  the  Fr^ich  reached  the  last  defensible 
height,  one  mile  in  firont  of  Vittoria.  Behind  them  was 
the  plain  in  which  the  city  stood,  and  beyond  the  houses, 
thousands  of  carriages,  animals  and  non-combatants,  men 
women  and  children,  were  huddling  together  in  all  the 
madness  of  terror,  and  as  the  English  shot  went  booming 
over  head,  the  vast  crowd  started  and  swerved  with  a 
convulsive  movement,  while  a  dull  and  horrid  sound  of 
distress  arose :  but  there  was  no  hope,  no  stay  for  army  or 
multitude.     It  was  the  wreck  of  a  nation. 

French  courage  was  not  yet  quelled.  Reillc  on  whom 
every  thing  now  depended  maintained  his  post  on  the 
Upper  Zadora,  and  the  armies  of  the  south  and  centre, 
drawing  up  on  their  last  heights  between  the  villages  of 
Ali  and  Armentia,  made  their  muskets  flash  like  light- 
ning, while  more  than  eighty  pieces  of  artillery,  massed 
together,  pealed  with  such  a  horrid  uproar,  that  the  hills 
laboured  and  shook  and  streamed  with  fire  and  smoke, 
amidst  which  the  dark  figures  of  the  French  gunners  were 
seen  bounding  with  a  frantic  eneigy.  This,  terrible  can- 
nonade and  musketry  checked  the  allies,  the  third  division, 
meeting  the  brunt  of  the  storm,  could  scarcely  maintain  its 
ground,  and  the  French  generals  began  to  draw  oflf  their 
infantry  from  the  right  wing,  when  suddenly  the  fourth 
division  rushing  forward  carried  the  hill  on  the  French 
left.  Then  the  heights  were  all  abandoned,  for  at  that 
moment  Joseph,  finding  the  royal  road  so  blocked  by  car- 
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riages  the  artiUeiy  ooald  not  pass,  indicated  the  road  of 
Salvatierra  for  retreat,  and  tlie  troops  at  once  went  off  in  a 
confused  mass.  The  British  followed  hard,  and  tiie  li^ 
cayahy  galloped  throng  the  town  to  intercept  the  new 
line,  which  passed  a  marsh  and  was  likewise  choked  with 
carriages  and  fugitive  people,  while  on  each  side  there 
were  deep  drains.  Disorder  and  mischief  then  prcFaiUi 
entirely.  The  gims  were  left  on  the  edge  of  the  marsh, 
the  artillery-men  fled  with  the  horses,  and  the  in&n^, 
breaking  through  the  miserable  multitude  went  clean 
off:  the  cavalry  however  still  acted  with  order,  and  many 
generous  horsemen  were  seen  to  carry  children  and  wom^i 
from  the  dreadful  scene. 

This  retreat  placed  Reille  in  great  danger.  His  ad- 
vanced troops  under  Sarrut  had  been  originally  posted  at 
the  village  of  Aranguis,  beyond  the  Zadora,  holding  some 
heights  which  covered  the  bridges  of  Ariaga  and  Gamaia 
Mayor.  They  were  driven  firom  thence  by  Graham's  van* 
guard  under  General  Oswald,  who  seized  G«mara  Menor  <m 
the  Durango  road,  and  forced  the  Franco-Spaniards  fram 
Durana  on  the  royal  causeway:  thus  the  first  blow  on  diis 
side  deprived  the  king  of  his  best  line  of  retreat  and  con- 
fined him  to  the  road  of  Pampeluna. 

Sarrut  recrossed  the  river  in  good  order,  and  with  one 
of  his  brigades  took  post  at  the  bridge  of  Ariaga  and 
in  the  village  of  Abechuco  beyond  it;  the  other  being  in 
reserve  to  support  him  and  (General  La  Martiniere,  who 
defended  the  bridge  of  Gamara  Mayor  and  the  village  of 
that  name,  also  beyond  the  river.  Digeon's  dragoons  were 
behind  the  village  of  Ariaga ;  Reille's  own  dragoons  were 
behind  the  bridge  of  Gamara ;  one  brigade  of  light  cavalry 
was  on  the  extreme  right  to  sustain  the  Franco-Spanish 
troops,  higher  up  the  river ;  another,  under  General  Curto, 
was  on  the  French  left,  extending  down  the  Zadora. 

Longa's  Spaniards  were  to  have  attacked  Gamara  at  an 
early  hour,  when  it  was  feebly  occupied,  but  they  did  not 
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stir,  and  the  village  being  reinforced,  Bobinson's  brigade 
of  the  5th  division  assaulted  it  instead.  He  made  the 
attack  at  a  running  pace  at  first,  but  the  French  fire  be- 
came so  heavy,  that  his  men  stopped  to  reply,  and  the 
columns  got  intermixed;  however,  encouraged  by  their 
officers,  and  especially  by  the  example  of  General  Robin- 
son, an  inexperienced  man  but  of  a  daring  spirit,  they 
renewed  the  charge,  broke  through  the  village  and  even 
crossed  the  bridge.  One  gun  was  captured,  and  the  pas- 
sage seemed  to  be  won,  when  Reillc  suddenly  turned  twelve 
pieces  upon  the  village,  and  La  Martiniere  rallying  his 
men  under  cover  of  this  cannonade  retook  the  bridge:  it 
was  with  difficulty  the  allied  troops  could  even  hold  the 
village  until  they  were  reinforced. 

Now  a  second  British  brigade  came  down,  and  the  bridge 
was  again  carried,  but  the  new  troops  were  soon  driven 
back  as  the  others  had  been,  and  the  bridge  remained  for- 
bidden ground.  Graham  had  meanwhile  attacked  the  vil- 
lage of  Abechuco  covering  the  bridge  of  Ariaga,  and  it  was 
carried  at  once  by  the  German  riflemen,  who  were  sup- 
ported by  Bradford's  Portuguese  and  the  fire  of  twelve 
guns ;  yet  here,  as  at  Gamara,  the  French  maintained  the 
bridge,  so  that  at  both  places  the  troops  on  each  side 
remained  stationary  under  a  reciprocal  fire  of  artillery  and 
small  arms.  Reille,  with  inferior  numbers,  thus  continued 
to  interdict  the  passage  until  the  tumult  of  Wellington's 
battle  coming  up  the  Zadora  reached  Vittoria  itself,  and 
a  part  of  the  British  horsemen  rode  out  of  that  city  upon 
Samit's  rear.  Digeon's  dragoons  kept  this  cavalry  in 
check  for  the  moment,  and  Reille  had  previously  formed  a 
reserve  of  infantry  which  now  proved  his  safety.  For  Sar- 
rut  was  killed  at  the  bridge  of  Ariaga,  and  Menne,  next  in 
command,  could  scarcely  draw  ofl"  his  troops  while  Digcon's 
dragoons  held  the  British  cavalry  at  point,  but  with  the 
aid  of  liis  reserve  Reille  finally  rallied  all  his  troops  at 
Betonio.      He  had  now  to  make  head  on  several  sides, 
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because  the  allies  were  coming  down  from  Ariaga,  from 
Durano,  and  from  Vittoria;  yet  he  fought  his  way  to  Me-» 
tauco  on  the  Salyatierra  road  and  there  covered  the  general 
retreat  with  some  d^ree  of  order.  Vehemently  and  closely 
did  the  British  pursue,  and  neither  the  demeanour  of  the 
French  cavalry,  which  made  several  vigorous  charges,  nor 
darkness,  which  now  fell,  could  stop  their  victorious  career 
until  the  flying  masses  had  passed  Metauco. 

This  was  the  battle  of  Vittoria.  l^he  French  had,  com- 
paratively, few  men  slain,  but  to  use  Gazan's  words,  "  lost 
all  their  equipages,  all  their  guns,  all  their  treasure,  all 
their  stores,  all  their  papers;  no  man  could  even  prove 
how  muQh  pay  was  due  to  him:  generals  and  subordinate 
officers  alike  were  reduced  to  the  clothes  on  their  b9,cksy 
and  most  of  them  were  barefooted/'  Never  was  an  army 
more  hardly  used  by  its  commander,  the  soldiers  were  not 
half  beaten :  yet  never  was  a  victory  more  complete.  The 
French  carried  ofiF  but  two  pieces  of  artillery  from  the 
battle.  Jourdan's  baton,  a  stand  of  colours,  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  brass  pieces,  one  hundred  of  which  had 
been  used  in  the  fight,  all  the  pares  and  depots  from  Ma- 
drid, Valladolid,  and  Burgos,  carriages,  ammunition,  trea- 
sure, every  thing,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The 
loss  in  men  did  not  exceed  six  thousand;  the  loss  of  the 
allies  was  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-six, 
killed  wounded  and  missing.  Of  these  one  thousand  and 
forty-nine  were  Portuguese;  five  hundred  and  fifty-three 
Spanish.  Hence  the  English  lost  more  than  double  what 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards  did  together;  yet  both  fought 
well,  and  especially  the  Portuguese:  but  British  troops  are 
the  soldiers  of  battle.  The  spoil  was  immense,  yet  so 
plundered,  principally  by  the  followers  and  non-combatants, 
for  with  some  exceptions  the  fighting  troops  may  be  said  to 
have  marched  upon  gold  and  silver  without  stooping  to  pick 
it  up,  that  of  five  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  indicated 
by  the  French  accounts  to  be  in  the  money-chests,  not  one 
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dollar  came  to  the  pabHc.  Wellington  sent  fifteen  officers 
•with  power  to  examine  all  loaded  animals  passing  the  Ebro 
and  the  Daero,  yet  Tery  little  was  lecoyered ;  and  this 
robbery  was  not  confined  to  ignorant  and  yolgar  people : 
officers  were  seen  mixed  with  the  mob  contending  for  the 
disgraceful  gain. 

On  the  22nd,  Giron  and  Longa  pnrsned  the  convoy 
which  had  moved  under  Mancune  on  the  morning  of  the 
battle;  the  heavy  cavalry  and  Portogaese  horsemen  re- 
mained at  Vittoria,  Pakenham  came  with  the  sixth  divi- 
sion firom  Medina  Pomar,  and  Wellington  pursued  Joseph 
who  had  been  flying  up  the  Bonmdia  and  Araqnil  valleys 
all  night  Reille  covered  the  retreat,  and  reached  Hnerta 
in  the  valley  of  Araqnil,  thirty  miles  from  the  fidd  o£ 
battle,  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd,  while  Joseph  attained 
Yrursun,  from  which  roads  branched  off  to  Pampeluna  on 
one  side,  and  to  Tolosa  and  St.  Esteban  on  the  other. 
There  he  remained  ^the  23rd,  expediting  orders  to  different 
points  on  the  French  frontier  to  prepare  provisions  and 
succours  for  his  suffering  army;  and  he  sent  Reille  by 
St.  Estevan  to  the  Lower  Bidassoa  with  his  infantry,  six 
hundred  select  cavalry,  the  artillery-men  and  horses :  Ga- 
zan's  and  D'Erlon's  troops  marched  upon  Pampeluna, 
intending  to  cross  the  frontier  at  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port. 

At  Pampeluna  the  army  bivouacked  on  the  glacis  of  the 
fortress,  and  in  such  destitution  and  insubordination  the 
governor  would  not  suffer  them  to  enter  the  town. 

Meanwhile  Wellington,  who  had  sent  Graham's  corps  into 
Guipuscoa  by  the  pass  of  St.  Adrian,  overtook  the  French 
rear  and  captured  one  of  the  two  guns  saved  from  Vittoria, 
and  on  the  28th  the  king  fled  into  France  by  the  Ronces- 
valles.  Foy  and  Clauzel  were  thus  isolated  on  each  flank 
and  in  great  danger.  The  first  had  a  strong  country,  but 
his  troops  were  disseminated,  and  the  fugitives  from  the 
battle  spread  such  alarm  that  the  forts  of  Artaban,  Mont- 
dn^on,  and  Salinas,  blocking  the  passes  into  Guipuscoa, 
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were  abandoned  to  Longa  and  Giron.  Foy  had  thus  only 
one  battalion  in  hand,  yet  rallying  the  fugitiye  garrisoiis 
he  advanced  and  from  some  prisoners  acquired  exact  in- 
telligence of  the  battle.  Then  he  ordered  the  two  convoys 
from  Vittoria  to  march  day  and  night  towards  France,  and 
reinforcing  himself  with  Mancune's  escort  gave  battle  to 
the  Spanish  general ;  but  th^  had  three  times  his  force  and 
worsted  him  with  a  loss  of  six  guns  and  above  two  himdred 
men.  He  retreated  to  Villa&anca,  where,  late  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  24th,  Graham  came  t^n  him  from  the  side  pass 
of  San  Adrian:  he  had  then  rallied  a  considerable  force 
and  gave  battle  on  the  Orio  with  Maucune's  troops  and 
St.  Pol's  Italian  division :  tiie  first  were  beaten,  yet  the 
Italians  gained  some  advantages,  and  the  position  was  so 
strong  that  Graham  had  recourse  to  flank  operations,  where* 
upon  Foy  retired  to  Tolosa,  and  again  offered  batde. 
Graham  now  turned  his  flank  with  the  Spaniards,  broke  his 
front  with  the  Anglo-Portuguese,  drove  his  wings  beyond 
Tolosa  on  each  side,  and  bursting  the  gate  of  the  town 
forced  a  passage  through  his  centre  by  the  main  road« 
Nevertheless  Foy  made  his  retreat  good  with  a  loss  of  only 
four  hundred  men,  and  he  had  killed  and  wounded  more 
than  four  hundred  Anglo-Portuguese  in  the  two  days'  ope- 
rations. The  Spanish  loss  was  not  known,  but  must  have 
been  considerable,  and  Graham,  who  was  himself  hurt,  halted 
two  days  to  hear  of  Wellington's  progress.  During  that 
time  the  convoys  reached  France  in  safety,  and  Foy,  his 
force  increased  by  the  junction  of  detachments  to  more 
than  sixteen  thousand  men,  threw  a  garrison  into  San  Se- 
bastian and  joined  Reille  on  the  Bidassoa:  twenty-five 
thousand  men  were  then  on  that  river,  and  Graham  halted 
to  invest  Sebastian. 

While  these  events  passed  in  Guipuscoa,  Glauzel  was 
more  hardly  pressed  on  the  other  flank  of  the  allies.  He 
had  approached  Vittoria  with  fourteen  thousand  men  on 
the  22nd,  but  finding  Pakenham  there  with  the  6th  divi- 
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fli<m  letiied  to  Logxona  and  halted  until  tiie  evening  of 
the  23rd,  thus  enabling  Wellington,  who  thoof^t  he  was 
at  TadeU,  to  discoyer  his  real  situation  and  march  upon 
him.  Then  he  fled  to  Tudela,  reached  it  the  27th,  after 
a  maich  of  sixty  miles  in  forty  honrs,  and  thinlfing  he 
had  outstripped  his  pnrsaers  proposed  to  enter  France  by 
TaffiJla  andOlite,  when  an  alcalde  told  him  Wellington  had 
forestalled  him  at  those  places  and  he  marched  upon  Zara- 
goza.  He  codd  have  been  intercepted  again,  bat  Welling^ 
ton  fearing  to  drire  him  on  Snchet,  only  launched  Mina  in 
pnrsnit,  and  Glanzel  after  destroying  guns  and  baggage 
finally  escaped  by  Jacca  into  France.  The  Idng  had  mean- 
while caused  Gfazan  to  re-enter  Spain  by  the  Bastan,  but 
Hill  quickly  drove  him  thence.  Joseph's  reign  was  over. 
After  years  of  toils  and  combats,  admired  rather  than  un- 
derstood, Lord  Wellington,  emerging  from  the  chaos  of  the 
Peninsula  straggle  crowned  the  Pyrenees — a  recognized 
conqueror.  From  that  pinnacle  the  clangour  of  his  trum- 
pets was  heard,  and  the  splendour  of  his  genius  blazed  out, 
a  flaming  beacon  for  warring  nations. 


BOOK    X. 


While  the  main  armies  warred  in  the  north  of  Spsdn, 
the  Mediterranean  coast  was  the  scene  of  a  secondary  con* 
test,  maintained  by  an  English  expedition  sent  from  SicUy 
in  1812.  Destined  at  first  for  Catalonia,  it  finally  landed 
at  Alicant,  where  it  remained  inactive  until  April,  1813» 
when  Sir  John  Murray,  whose  want  -of  vigour  on  the  Douro 
was  overbalanced  by  aristocratic  influence  at  home,  assumed 
command.  Acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Spanish  gene- 
ral Elio,  he  commenced  a  series  of  petty  enterprises  and 
broached  several  projects  which  he  had  not  nerve  to  exe* 
cute,  but  which  roused  Suchet  to  serious  action.  That 
marshal,  previously  inert,  concentrated  in  the  night  of  the 
1 1th  all  his  disposable  force,  and  next  morning  falling  upon 
Mijares,  Elio's  lieutenant,  defeated  him  with  a  loss  of 
fifteen  hundred  prisoners.  Then  he  marched  against  Mur- 
ray who  retreated  through  the  pass  of  Biar  to  a  position  of 
battle,  leaving  Colonel  F.  Adam  with  two  thousand  five 
hundred  men  and  six  guns  in  the  defile.  The  ground  was 
very  strong,  but  the  French  light  troops  crowned  the  rocks 
on  each  side  and  after  two  hours'  fighting  the  allies  aban- 
doned the  pass,  with  a  loss  of  two  guns  and  some  prisoners 
besides  killed  and  wounded,  yet  made  their  retreat,  three 
miles  to  the  main  position,  in  good  order,  and  were  not 
pursued. 

This  double  success  in  one  day  indicated  the  approach 
of  a  decisive  battle,  in  anticipation  of  which  Murray  ha^^^^ 
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stadied  and  chosen  his  ground  with  judgment  His  left, 
composed  of  Whittingham^a  Spanish  division,  was  in- 
trenched on  a  ragged  sierra^  along  which  the  troops  coming 
fiom  Biar  prolonged  the  line  on  a  front  of  two  miles,  until 
the  ridge  ended  abraptly  over  the  town  of  Castallai  which, 
with  its  old  castle  crowning  an  isolated  sogar-loaf  hill,  was 
prepared  for  defence,  having  all  the  approaches  commanded 
by  batteries,  and  being  stron^y  occapied  with  McEenzie's 
British  division.  The  cavalry  was  disposed  on  a  plain, 
partly  in  front  partly  behind  tiie  town.  Clinton's  En^sh 
and  Boche's  Spanish  divisions  were  in  reserve  in  rear  of  the 
right,  on  a  lower  heij^t  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  main 
front,  and  their  line  as  well  as  the  town  was  covered  by  the 
dry  bed  of  a  torrent  called  a  baraneOf  having  precipitons 
sides  and  being  in  many  places  a  hundred  feet  in  depth  : 
that  front  was  therefore  refused  and  scarcely  attackable. 

On  the  12th  Sachet's  cavaby  issuing  cautiously  from  the 
defile  of  Biar  extended  to  its  left  on  the  plain  ;  the  infantry, 
following,  took  possession  of  a  low  ridge  facing  the  Sierra, 
and  then  the  cavahy  pacing  the  baranco  turned  the 
town  as  if  to  menace  the  divisions  in  reserve.  This  move- 
ment alarmed  Murray,  and  notwithstanding  the  impreg- 
nable strength  of  the  ground  he  shrunk  from  the  encounter ; 
while  Suchet  was  advancing  he  thrice  gave  orders  to  the 
quarter-master  General  Donkin  to  put  the  army  in  retreat ; 
the  last  time  so  peremptorily,  that  obedience  must  have 
followed  if  at  that  moment  the  French  light  troops  in  ad- 
vance had  not  commenced  firing. 

BATTLE   OF  CASTALLA. 

Suchet 's  dispositions  were  slowly  made,  as  if  he  feared  to 
commence,  and  as  a  mountain  spur,  jutting  from  the  Sierra 
between  Whittingham  and  the  troops  from  Biar,  hid  two- 
thirds  of  the  allies  from  his  view,  he  first  sent  an  exploring 
column  of  infantry  towards  Castalla,  to  turn  the  intercepting 
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spur  and  discover  all  the  conditions  of  the  position  ;  Trhen 
that  was  effected  his  cavalry  closed  towards  the  baranco. 
Then  he  formed  two  powerful  columns  of  attack  and  sent 
them  against  Whittingham  and  Adam  on  each  side  of  the 
spur,  retaining  a  reserve  on  his  own  ridge,  and  keeping  his 
exploring  column  towards  Castalla  to  meet  any  sally  from 
that  point 

The  ascent  against  Whittingham  was  so  ruggedly  steep, 
and  the  upper  part  so  intrenched,  that  the  battle  resolved 
itself  there  at  once  into  a  stationary  skirmish  of  light 
troops,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  spur  the  French 
mounted  the  height,  slowly  indeed  and  with  many  skir- 
mishers, yet  so  resolutely,  that  it  was  evident  good  fighting 
only  would  send  them  down  again.  Their  light  troops, 
spreading  over  the  face  of  the  Sierra  and  in  some  places 
attaining  the  summit,  were  met  and  held  in  play  by  the 
Anglo-Sicilian  troops  with  changing  fortune;  but  where 
the  main  column  came  on  the  27th  Regiment  there  was  a 
terrible  crash  of  battle,  and  preceded  by  a  singular  en- 
counter. For  an  abrupt  declination  of  ground  having 
enabled  the  French  to  halt  and  re-form  for  the  decisive 
assault,  out  of  fire,  yet  close  to  that  regiment  which  was  by 
order  lying  down  in  expectation  of  the  charge,  a  grenadier 
officer,  rising  alone  to  the  upper  ground,  challenged  Waldron 
the  captain  of  the  27th  Grenadiers  to  single  combat.  The 
latter,  an  agile  Irishman  of  boiling  courage,  leaped  forward 
to  the  duel,  and  the  hostile  lines  though  ready  to  charge 
awaited  the  result.  The  champions'  swords  clashed  and 
glittered  in  the  sun,  but  Waldron  cleft  his  adversary's  head 
in  twain  and  the  27th  springing  up  with  a  deafening  shout 
charged  and  sent  the  French,  maugre  their  numbers  and 
courage,  down  the  mountain  side,  covering  it  with  their 
dead  and  wounded.  ■  It  was  a  glorious  exploit,  erroneously 
attributed  in  the  despatch  to  Colonel  Adam,  having  been 
conducted  entirely  by  the  colonel  of  the  regiment.  Beeves. 

Suchet  seeing  his  principal  column  thus  broken  and 
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haying  the  worst  of  the  fight  in  other  parts,  made  two 
secondary  attacks  with  his  reserve  to  cover  a  rally,  yet 
failed  in. both  and  his  army  was  thus  separated  in  three 
parts  withoat  connection  ;  for  the  column  beaten  by  Beeves 
was  in  great  confusion  at  the  foot  of  the  sierra,  the  ex^ 
ploring  column  was  on  the  left,  and  the  cavalry  beyond  the 
baranco,  the  only  passage  across  it  being  commanded  by 
the  allies.  A  vigorous  sally  from  Castalla,  and  a  general 
advance,  would  therefore  have  compelled  the  French  in- 
fantry to  fall  back  upon  Biar  in  confusion  before  the 
cavahy  could  come  to  their  assistance.  The  victory  would 
thus  have  been  completed,  but  Murray,  who  had  remained 
during  the  whole  action  behind  Castalla,  first  gave  Suchet 
time  to  rally  and  retire  in  order  towards  the  pass  of  Biar, 
and  then  gradually  passing  out  Clinton's  and  Boche's  divi- 
sions by  the  right  of  the  town  with  a  tedious  pedantic 
movement,  changed  his  own  front,  keeping  his  left  at  the 
foot  of  the  heights,  and  extending  his  right,  covered  by 
the  cavalry,  towards  another  sierra  called  Onil :  General 
Mackenzie  however,  moving  out  by  the  left  of  Castalla 
with  four  battalions  and  eight  guns,  followed  the  enemy 
withoat  orders. 

Suchet  had  by  this  time  plunged  into  the  pass  with  his 
infantry  cavalry  and  tumbrils  in  one  mass,  leaving  the 
rear-guard  of  three  battalions  and  eight  guns  to  cover  the 
passage ;  these  being  pressed  by  Mackenzie  and  sharply 
cannonaded,  turned  and  oflFered  battle,  answering  gun  for 
gun  ;  but  they  were  heavily  crushed  by  the  English  shot, 
the  clatter  of  musketry  commenced,  and  one  well-directed 
vigorous  charge  would  have  overturned  and  driven  them 
in  mass  upon  the  other  troops,  then  wedged  in  the  narrow 
defile.  Mackenzie  was  willing,  but  his  advance  had  been 
directed  by  the  quartermaster-general  Donkin,  not  by  Mur- 
ray, and  he  was  now  compelled  by  the  latter,  despite  of  all 
remonstrances  and  the  indignant  cries  of  the  troops,  to 
retreat !    Suchet,  thus  relieved  from  ruin  by  his  adversarj', 
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immediately  occupied  a  position  across  the  defile,  having 
his  flanks  on  the  ridges  above ;  and  though  Murray  finally 
sent  some  light  companies  to  attack  his  left  he  retained 
his  position  until  night. 

This  battle,  in  which  the  allies  had  about  seventeen 
thousand  men  of  all  arms  and  the  French  about  fifteen 
thousand,  Suchet  says,  was  brought  on  against  his  wish  by 
the  impetuosity  of  his  light  troops,  and  that  he  lost  only 
eight  hundred  men.  His  statement  is  confirmed  by  Vacani 
the  Italian  historian ;  but  Murray  affirmed  that  it  was  a 
pitched  battle,  and  that  the  French  lost  above  three  thou- 
sand men.  In  favour  of  Suchet's  version  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  neither  the  place,  nor  the  time,  nor  the  mode 
of  attack  was  answerable  to  his  talents  and  experience  in 
war,  if  he  had  really  intended  a  pitched  battle ;  and 
though  the  fight  was  strong  at  the  princip&l  point,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  have  so  many  as  three  thousand  killed 
and  wounded.  Yet  eight  hundred  seems  too  few,  because 
the  loss  of  the  victorious  troops,  with  all  advantages  of 
ground,  was  more  than  six  hundred.  This  however  is 
certain  ;  if  Suchet  lost  three  thousand  men,  which  would 
have  been  at  least  a  fourth  of  his  infantry,  he  must  have 
been  so  disabled,  that  what  with  the  narrow  defile  of  Biar 
in  the  rear,  and  the  distance  of  his  cavalry  in  the  plain,  to 
have  escaped  at  all  was  extremely  discreditable  to  Murray's 
generalship. 

ENGLISH  SIEGE  OF  TARAGONA. 

It  has  been  shown  that  Lord  Wellington  put  every  armed 
body  of  the  Peninsula  in  movement  against  the  French 
when  he  commenced  the  march  to  Vittoria ;  and  under  his 
combinations  the  Duke  Ddparque  should  have  joined  Elio 
from  Andalusia  before  the  battle  of  Castalla,  which  would 
have  raised  the  allied  forces  there  to  fifty  thousand  m^ 
including  the  irregulars.    Delparque  with  the  usual  S 
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pfoenyrtiiifttum  ddsjed  his  anifal-  until  the  end' of  May, 
and  then  Mtniay  hud:  to  exeeate  his  part  of  the  ftUowii^ 
pluy  fliketched  by  Wellington  to  hamper  Snchet  and  pnn 
yent  him  fiom  moving  to  the  king's  aautanoa  Tlia 
Spaniaids,  ntmieroiu  but  nnwieldy^  were  to  oppoae  tiiat 
manhal  in  fiont  on  the  Xncar,  while  Mnnay  with  tUe 
An^o-Sioilians  was  to  embaric  and  sail  finr  the  siege  of 
Tttragona  in  his  rear :.  if  he  detached  men  to  zaise  the 
siege  the  Spaniards  were  to  adyaneb,  and  Mmzay  was  to 
tetom  and  aid  them  to  keep  the  country  thus  gained :  if 
Snohet  came  bade  to  lecorer  his  gronnd  this  operatioin  was 
to  be  repeated. 

On  the  31st  of  May  Mnimyi  in  pnrsaanoe  of  tiiis 
arrangement^  sailed  with  fifteien  thousand  men  xmder  arnus^ 
his  British  and  Germans  being  about  eight  thousand,  his 
cayaliy  seyen  hundred.  His  battering-train  was  complete 
and  powerful,  the  materials  for  gabions  and  fascines  pre- 
yiously  collected  at  Ivica,  and  the  naval  part  under 
Admir^  Hallowel  strong  in  ships  of  the  line,  frigates, 
bomb-vessels,  gun-boats  and  transports.  There  was  how- 
ever no  cordiality  between  General  Clinton,  the  second  in 
command,  and  Murray ;  nor  between  the  latter  and  his 
quartermaster-general  Donkin ;  nor  between  Donkin  and 
the  admiral :  subordinate  officers  also,  adopting  fEdse  no- 
tions, some  from  vanity  some  from  hearsay,  added  to  the 
uneasy  state  of  the  leaders,  and  there  was  much  tale- 
bearing. Neither  admiral  nor  general  were  very  sanguine 
as  to  success,  and  in  no  quarter  a  clear  comprehension  of 
Lord  Wellington's  ably  devised  plan. 

When  the  fleet  passed  Valencia  with  a  fisdr  wind  Suchet 
Icnew  the  expedition  aimed  at  Catalonia,  and  prepared  to 
aid  that  principality ;  but  he  could  not  march  before  the  7th 
of  June,  and  Murray's  armament,  having  very  favourable 
weather,  anchored  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  in  the  Bay  of 
Taragona,  whence  five  ships  of  war  were  sent  with  two 
battalions  of  infantry  and  some  guns,  under  Colonel  Prevot 
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to  attack  San  Felippe  de  Balaguer.  This  fort,  only  gar- 
risoned by  a  hundred  men  and  but  sixty  feet  square,  wai 
on  a  steep  isolated  rock  in  the  gorge  of  a  pass,  blocking 
the  only  carriage-way  from  Tortoza  to  Taragona.  The 
mountains  on  either  hand  commanded  it,  yet  were  nearly 
inaccessible  themsdves,  and  great  labour  was  required  to 
form  the  batteries. 

Preyot,  landing  the  3rd,  was  joined  by  a  Spanish  brigade, 
and  in  concert  with  the  navy  placed  two  six-pounders  on 
the  heights  south  of  the  pass,  from  whence  at  seven  hunr 
dred  yards'  distance  they  threw  shrapnel-shells.  Next  day 
two  twelve-pounders  and  a  howitzer,  brought  to  the  same 
point  by  the  sailors,  opened  also,  and  at  night  the  seamen 
with  extraordinary  exertions  draped  up  five  twenty-four 
pounders  and  their  stores.  The  troops  then  constructed 
their  batteries  with  great  labour,  for  the  earth  was  carried 
up  from  below,  and  everything  else,  even  water,  brought 
from  the  ships,  the  landing-place  being  more  than  a  mile 
and  a  half  off ;  wherefore,  time  being  valuable,  favourable 
terms  were  offered  to  the  garrison.  They  were  refused  and 
the  fire  continued,  yet  with  slight  success,  one  battery 
was  relinquished,  and  a  violent  storm  retarded  the  constmC'* 
tion  of  the  others. 

Colonel  Prevot  had  early  warned  Murray  that  his 
means  were  insufficient,  and  a  second  Spanish  brigade  was 
now  sent  to  him ;  but,  so  severe  was  the  labour,  the  breach- 
ing batteries  were  still  incomplete  on  the  6th,  and  out  of 
three  guns  mounted  one  was  disabled.  Meanwhile  Suchet, 
who  was  making  forced  marches  to  Tortoza,  ordered  the 
governor  of  that  place  to  succour  San  Felippe,  and  he 
would  certainly  have  raised  the  si^e,  if  Captain  Peyton  of 
the  Thames  frigate  had  not  brought  up  two  eight-inch 
mortars,  with  which  on  the  7th  he  exploded  a  small  maga- 
zine, whereupon  the  garrison  surrendered.  The  besi^rs 
then  occupied  the  place,  and  meanwhile  Murray  had  com- 
menced the  siege  of  Taragona. 
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Bertolctti,  an  Italian,  commanded  in  the  place  and  was 
supposed  to  be  disaffected,  yet  he  proved  himself  a  loyal 
and  energetic  officer.  His  garrison,  sixteen  hundred  strong, 
five  hundred  being  privateer  seamen  and  Franco-Spa^ards, 
served  him  well,  and  when  Murray  occupied  the  Olivo  and 
Loretto  heights  the  first  day,  and  the  town  was  bombarded 
in  the  night  by  the  navy,  the  fire  was  returned  so  sharply 
that  the  flotilla  suffered  most  Two  batteries  were  then 
opened  the  6th,  but  were  found  too  distant,  and  a  third  was 
commenced  six  hundred  yards  from  Fort  RoyaL  The 
8th  a  practicable  breach  was  made  in  that  outwork,  yet 
the  assault  was  deferred,  and  some  pieces  removed  to  play 
jfrom  the  Olivo ;  whereupon  the  besieged,  finding  the  fire 
slacken,  repaired  the  breach  at  Fort  Soyal  and  increased 
the  defences.  The  subsequent  proceedings  cannot  be  un- 
derstood without  reference  to  the  relative  positions  of  the 
French  and  allied  armies. 

Taragona  was  situated  on  one  of  a  cluster  of  rocks  ter- 
minating a  range  descending  to  the  sea,  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  range,  surrounded  by  an  open  country 
called  the  Campo  de  Taragona^  itself  environed  by  very 
rugged  mountains,  through  which  several  roads  descend 
into  the  plain. 

Westward  there  were  only  two  carriage-ways  from  Tortoza. 
One  direct,  by  the  Col  de  Balaguer  to  Taragona  ;  the  other 
circuitous,  leading  by  Mora,  Falcet,  Momblanch  and  Reus. 
The  capture  of  San  Felippe  blocked  the  first,  the  second 
was  in  bad  order,  and  at  best  only  available  for  small 
mountain-guns. 

Northward  there  was  a  carriage-way  leading  from 
Lerida,  which  united  with  that  from  Falcet  at  Momblanch. 

Eastward  was  the  royal  causeway  from  Barcelona,  run- 
ning through  Villa  Franca  and  Torredembarra,  and  i^fter 
passing  Villa  Franca  sending  two  branches  to  the  right, 
one  through  the  Col  de  Cristina,  the  other  through  Col  de 
Leibra. 
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Between  these  various  roads  the  mountains  were  too 
rugged  to  permit  cross  communications,  and  troops  coming 
from  different  sides  could  only  unite  in  the  Gampo  de 
Taragona ;  where  Murray,  who  had  fifteen  thousand  fighting 
men,  and  Copons,  who  had  six  thousand  regulars  and  the 
irr^ular  division  of  Manso,  could  present  twenty-five 
thousand  combatants. 

Copons  indeed  told  Murray,  that  his  troops  could  only 
fight  in  position,  and  he  would  not  join  in  any  operation 
to  endanger  his  retreat  into  the  mountains  ;  but  his  force, 
the  best  in  Spain,  was  now  at  Beus  and  the  Col  de  Bala- 
guer,  ready  to  harass  and  oppose  any  French  corps  which 
should  attempt  to  descend  into  the  Campo.  Murray  coidd 
also  calculate  upon  seven  or  eight  hundred  seamen  and 
marines  to  aid  him  in  the  si^,  or  in  a  battle  near  the 
shore,  and  he  expected  three  thousand  fresh  troops  from 
Sicily.  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  commanding  the  great  Medi- 
terranean fleet,  promised  to  distract  the  French  by  a  descent 
eastward  of  Barcelona,  and  finally,  a  general  rising  of  the 
Somatenes  might  have  been  effected :  those  mountaineers 
were  indeed  all  at  his  disposal,  to  procure  intel%ence,  to 
give  timely  notice  of  the  French  marches  and  impede 
them  by  breaking  up  the  roads. 

The  French  power  was  greater  but  more  scattered.  On 
the  west  Suchet,  coming  with  nine  thousand  men  from 
Valencia,  was  to  be  reinforced  by  Pannetier's  brigade  and 
some  troops  from  Tortoza,  up  to  eleven  or  twelve  thousand 
men  with  artillery ;  but  the  fall  of  San  Felippe  de  Balaguer 
barred  his  only  carriage-way,  and  the  road  by  Mora  and 
Momblanch,  which  remained  open,  was  long  and  bad.  On 
the  eastern  side  Maurice  Mathieu  could  bring  seven  thou- 
sand men  with  artillery  from  Barcelona;  Decaen  could 
move  from  the  Ampurdam  with  an  equal  number,  and  hence 
twenty-five  thousand  men  in  all  might  finally  bear  upon  the 
allied  army. 

But  Suchet  had  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  to 
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muck,  and  Manziee  Maibiea  ma  to  odlleot  his  fbnxs  finom 
Tarioufl  pkoeB,  and  maioh  aefuty  miles  after  Mmray  had 
disenhaikad ;  nor  ooold  he  stir  at  all  until  Taiagona  mm 
aetoally  besieged,  lest  the  allies  dumld  xeembadk  and 
attack  BaioehnuL    Deoaen  had  in  like  manner  to  look  to 
the  seooiity  of  the  Ampoidam,  and  was  one  handled  and 
thirty  miles  distant    Wherefore  the  Sn^tish  general  oonld 
oalmilate  npon  ten  dajer*  dear  operations  after  investment, 
before  even  the  heads  of  the  enengr's  oolnmns  conld  issue 
from  the  hills  bovdering  the  Gampo ;  and  it  was  possible 
that  Snohet  might  endeavour  to  cripple  the  Spaidards  in 
his  front  at  Valencia  before  he  maiched  to  the  soooonr  of 
Taragona.    Eastward,  and  westward  also,  the  royal  oanse* 
way  was  in  places  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  naval  sqnad* 
ron,  and  thongh  the  first  ed^e  of  Taragona  had  shown 
that  an  army  could  not  be  stopped  by  this  fire,  yet  it  was 
an  impediment  not  to  be  left  out  of  the  calculation.   Thus, 
a  central  position,  possession  of  the  enemy's  point  of 
junction,  the  initial  movement,  the  good-will  of  the  people, 
and  the  aid  of  powerful  flank  diversions  belonged  to  Mur- 
ny :  superior  numbers  and  better  soldiers  to  the  French, 
since  the  allies,  brave  and  formidable  to  fight  in  a  position, 
were  not  well  constituted  for  general  operations. 

Taragona,  if  the  resources  for  an  internal  defence  be 
disregarded,  was  a  weak  place.  A  simple  revetment  three 
fret  and  a  half  thick,  without  ditch  or  counterscarp, 
covered  it  on  the  west ;  the  two  outworks  of  Fort  Royal 
and  San  Carlos,  slight  obstacles  at  best,  were  not  armed  or . 
even  repaired  until  after  the  investment,  and  the  garrison, 
too  wciJc  for  the  extent  of  rampart,  was  oppressed  with 
labour.  Here  then,  time  being  precious  to  both  sides, 
ordinary  rules  should  have  been  set  aside  for  daring 
operations,  and  Murray's  troops  were  brave.  They  had 
been  acting  together  for  nearly  a  year,  and  after  the  fight 
at  Castalla  became  so  eager,  that  an  Italian  regiment, 
which  at  Alicant  was  ready  to  go  over  bodily  to  the 
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enemy,  now  volnnteered  to  lead  the  aflsanlt  on  Fort  Royal. 
This  confidence  was  not  shared  by  their  general.  Up  to 
the  8th  his  proceedings  were  ill-judged^  and  his  after 
operations  diagracefal  to  the  British  army. 

False  rq>orts  had  made  Suchet  reach  Tortoza  on  the 
5th,  and  put  two  thousand  Frenchmen  in  motion  firom 
Lerida;  whereupon  Murray  avowed  alarm  and  r^ret  at 
haying  left  Alicant ;  yet  he  constructed  heavy  counter* 
batteries  near  the  Olivo,  sent  a  detachment  to  Vails  on  the 
Lerida  road,  and  placed  Manso  on  that  of  Barcelona. 

On  the  9th  the  emissaries  said  the  French  were  coming 
firom  the  east  and  firom  the  west,  and  would,  when  united, 
exceed  twenty  thousand:  Murray  then  sought  an  inter- 
view with  the  admiral,  and  declared  his  intention  to  raise 
the  si^.  His  views  changed  indeed  during  the  confer- 
ence, but  he  was  discontented,  and  the  two  commanders 
were  evidently  at  yariance,  for  Hallowel  would  not  join  in 
a  summons  to  the  governor  and  again  bombarded  the 
place. 

On  the  10th  spies  in  Barcelona  gave  notice  that  ten 
thousand  French  with  fourteen  guns  would  march  fix)m 
that  city  next  day,  whereupon  Gopons  joined  Manso  ;  but 
Murray  landed  several  mortars,  armed  the  batteries  at 
the  Olivo,  and  on  the  11th  opened  their  fire  in  concert 
with  the  ships  of  war.  Professing  abo  a  desire  to  fight  the 
column  coming  fi'om  Barcelona,  he  sent  the  cavalry  under 
Lord  Frederick  Bentinck  to  Altafidla,  and  while  pre- 
^tending  to  seek  a  position  of  battle  to  the  eastward  left 
orders  to  storm  the  outworks  that  night,  yet  returned 
before  the  hour  appointed,  extremely  disturbed  by  intelli- 
gence that  Maurice  Mathieu  was  at  Villa  Franca  with 
eight  thousand  combatants,  and  Suchet  closing  on  the  Col 
de  Balaguer.  His  infirmity  of  mind  was  now  apparent. 
At  eight  o'clock  he  repeated  the  order  to  assault,  and  the 
storming  party  was  awaiting  the  signal,  when  a  counter- 
mand arrived :  the  siege  was  then  to  be  raised  and  the 
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guns  removed  immediately  from  the  Oliyo.  The  com-* 
mandant  of  artillery  remonstoatedy  and  tlie  general  promiaed 
to  hold  tiie  batteries  nntil  next  night ;  but  meanwhile  the 
detachment  at  Valla  and  the  cavalry  were  called  in,  without 
any  notice  to  Copona  thongh  he  depend^  on  thdr 
support. 

All  the  artillery  stores  and  the  heavy  gons  of  the  bat- 
teries on  the  low  ground,  were  removed  to  the  beach  for 
embarkation  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  and  at  twelve 
o'clock  Lord  Frederick  Beatinck  arrived  with  the  cavalry : 
it  is  said  he  was  ordered  to  shoot  his  horses,  but  refosed  to 
obey  and  moved  towards  the  Col  de  Balaguer.  The  de^ 
tachment  from  Vails  amved  next,  the  in&ntiy  marched 
to  Cape  Salou  to  embark,  the  horsemen  followed  Lord 
Frederick,  and  were  themselves  followed  by  fourteen  pieces 
of  artilleiy ;  yet  each  body  moved  independently,  and  all 
was  conned,  incoherent,  afflicting,  and  dishonourable. 

When  the  seamen  were  embarking  the  guns,  orders  were 
sent  to  abandon  that  business  and  collect  boats  for  the 
reception  of  troops,  the  enemy  being  supposed  close  at 
hand ;  and  notwithstanding  Murray's  previous  promise  to 
hold  the  Olivo  he  now  directed  the  artillery  officer  to  spike 
the  guns  and  bum  the  carriages.  Then  loud  murmurs 
arose,  army  and  navy  were  alike  indignant,  and  so  excited, 
it  is  said  personal  insult  was  offered  to  the  general  Three 
staff-officers  repaired  in  a  body  to  his  quarters  to  offer 
plans  and  opinions,  and  the  admiral,  who  did  not  object  to 
raising  the  siege  but  to  the  manner  of  doing  it,  would  not 
suffer  the  seamen  to  discontinue  the  embarkation  of  artil- 
lery ;  he  urged  an  attack  upon  the  column  coming  from 
Barcelona,  and  opposed  the  order  to  spike  the  guns  at  the 
Olivo,  offering  to  be  responsible  for  carrying  all  clear  off 
during  the  night. 

Murray  again  wavered.  Denying  he  had  ordered  the 
battering-pieces  to  be  spiked,  he  sent  counter-orders,  and 
directed  a  part  of  Clinton's  troops  to  advance  tovrards  the 
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Gkya  river ;  yet  a  few  hours  afterwards  he  peremptorily 
renewed  the  order  to  destroy  the  guns.  Even  this  un- 
happy action  was  not  performed  without  confusion.  Gene- 
ral Clinton,  forgetful  of  his  own  arrangements,  with  an 
obsolete  courtesy  took  off  his  hat  to  salute  an  enemy's 
battery  which  had  fired  upon  him ;  forgetting  that  this 
action  from  that  particular  spot  was  the  conventional 
signal  for  the  artillery  to  spike  the  guns,  and  they  were 
thus  spiked  prematurely.  All  the  troops  were  embarked 
in  the  night  of  the  12th,  and  many  stores  and  horses  on 
the  13th,  without  interruption  from  the  enemy ;  but  nine^ 
teen  battering-pieces,  whose  carriages  had  been  burnt, 
were,  in  view  of  the  fleet  and  army,  carried  in  triumph  with 
all  the  platforms,  fascines,  gabions,  and  small  ammunition 
into  the  fortress !  Murray,  seemingly  unaffected  by  this 
misfortune,  shipped  himself  on  the  evening  of  the  12th 
and  took  his  usual  repose  in  bed ! 

During  these  proceedings,  the  French,  unable  to  sur- 
mount the  obstacles  opposed  to  their  junction,  unable  even 
to  communicate  by  their  emissaries,  were  despairing  of  the 
safety  of  Taragona.  Suchet  did  not  reach  Tortoza  before 
the  10th,  but  a  detachment  from  the  garrison,  had  on  the 
8th  attempted  to  succour  San  Felippe,  and  nearly  captured 
the  naval  Captain  Adam,  Colonel  Prevot,  and  other  officers 
who  were  examining  the  country.  On  the  other  side  Mau- 
rice Mathieu,  reaching  Villa  Franca  the  10th,  announcing 
that  Decaen  was  close  behind  with  a  powerful  force,  drove 
Gopons  from  Arbos  the  11th,  and  sent  his  scouting  parties 
into  Vendrills,  as  if  he  was  resolved  singly  to  attack  Murray. 
Sir  Edward  Pellew  had  however  landed  his  marines  at 
Bosas,  which  arrested  Decaen's  march;  and  Maurice  Ma- 
thieu, alarmed  at  the  cessation  of  fire  about  Taragona, 
knowing  nothing  of  Suchet's  movements  and  too  weak  to 
fight  the  allies  alone,  fell  back  in  the  night  of  the  12th  to 
the  Llobregat. 

Suchet's  operations  to  the  westward  were  even  less  deci- 
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BiYe.  His  advanced  guard  under  Panettier  leached  Perillo 
the  10th,  and  the  11th,  heanng  nothing  £ram  his  spies,  he 
eaxued  Panetiier  to  pass  by  his  left  over  the  moontains  to 
some  heights  terminating  aJbropUy  on  tte  Campo ;  than  on 
tiie  12ih  he  was  bat  twenty-five  miles  firom  Taxagona,  and 
a  patrol,  descending  into  ihe  plains,  meeting  Loxd  Fiede- 
nok  Bentinck's  troopers  reported  that  Munay's  whole  annj 
was  at  hand :  wherefore  he  wodd  not  enter  the  Carnpo^ 
bat  at  night  kindled  large  fires  to  enoounge  the  garrison. 
These  signals  were  unobserved,  the  coontry  people  had  dis- 
qypeaied,  no  inteUigenoe  coald  be  procored,  and  Sachet 
ooold  not  fiillow  him  with  a  large  fixrce  in  those  wild  hills, 
where  thoe  was  no  water.  Thos  on  both  sides  of  Tazagona 
the  sacoooring  armies  were  quite  baffled  at  the  moment 
chosen  by  Murray  for  flight 

Suchet  now  received  alarming  intelligence  firom  Valencia^ 
yet  still  anxious  for  Taragona,  pushed  towards  Felippe  de 
Balaguer  on  the  14th,  thinking  to  find  Frevot's  division 
alone ;  but  the  head  of  his  column  was  suddenly  cannon^ 
aded  by  the  Thames  firigate,  and  he  found  the  British  fleet 
anchored  off  San  Felippe  and  disembarking  troops.  Mur- 
ray's operations  were  indeed  as  irregular  as  those  of  a  par- 
tisan, yet  without  partizan  vigour.  He  had  heard  in  the 
night  of  the  12th  of  Fanettier's  march,  and  to  protect  the 
cavalry  and  guns  under  Lord  Frederick,  sent  Mackenzie's 
division  by  sea  to  Balaguer  on  the  13th,  following  with 
the  whole  army  on  the  14th.  Mackenzie  drove  back  the 
French  posts  at  both  sides  of  the  pass,  the  embarkation  of 
the  cavalry  and  artillery  then  commenced,  and  Suchet,  still 
uncertain  if  Taragona  had  fiJlen,  marched  to  bring  off 
Panettier. 

At  this  moment  Murray  heard  that  Maurice  Mathieu  s 
column,  which  he  always  erroneously  supposed  to  be  under 
Decaen,  had  retired  to  the  Llobregat,  that  Copons  was 
again  at  Reus,  and  Taragona  had  not  been  reinforced. 
Elated  by  this  information,  he  revolved  various  projects  in 
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his  mind,  at  one  time  thinking  to  feil  upon  Sachet,  at 
pother  to  cut  off  Fanettier;  now  resolving  to  march  npon 
Cambrills,  and  even  to  m^ace  Taragona  again  by  land; 
then  he  was  for  sending  a  detachment  by  sea  to  surprise 
the  latter,  yet  finally  dis^nbarked  the  army  on  the  15th» 
and  being  ignorant  of  Suchet's  last  movement  decided  to 
strike  at  Fanettier.  With  that  object,  he  detached  Mac- 
kenzie by  a  rugged  valley  against  Valdillos,  which  he 
reached  on  the  16th ;  but  Suchet  had  carried  off  Panettier's 
brigade,  and  next  day  the  detachment  was  recalled  by 
Murray,  who  now  only  thought  of  re-embarking. 

This  determination  was  caused  by  a  fresh  alarm  from 
the  eastward.  Maurice  Mathieu,  hearing  that  the  siege 
was  raised,  and  the  allies  had  re-landed  at  the  Col  de  Ba- 
laguer,  retraced  his  steps  and  boldly  entered  Cambrills  the 
17th,  on  which  day,  Mackenzie  having  returned,  Murray's 
whole  army  was  concentrated  in  the  pass.  Suchet  was  then 
behind  Perillo,  and  as  Copons  was  at  £eus,  by  Murray's  de- 
sire, to  attack  Maurice  Mathieu,  the  latter  was  in  danger, 
if  the  English  general  had  been  capable  of  a  vigorous 
stroke.  On  the  other  hand  Suchet,  too  anxious  for  Valen- 
cia, had  disregarded  Mackenzie's  movement  on  Valdillos, 
and  taught  by  the  disembarkation  of  the  army  at  San  Fe- 
lippe  that  the  &ie  of  Taragona,  for  good  or  evil,  was  decided^ 
had  on  the  16th  retired  to  Ferillo  and  Amposta,  attentive 
only  to  the  movement  of  the  fleet. 

Meanwhile  Maurice  Mathieu  endeavoured  to  surprise 
Copons,  who  was  led  into  this  danger  by  Murray ;  for  having 
desired -him  to  harass  the  French  general's  rear  with  a 
view  to  a  general  attack,  he  changed  his  plan  without 
giving  the  Spaniard  notice.  However  he  escaped,  and 
Murray  was  free  to  embark  or  remain  at  Col  de  Balaguer. 
He  called  a  council  of  war,  and  it  was  concluded  to  re- 
embark  ;  but  at  that  moment  the  great  Mediterranean 
fleet  appeared  in  the  offing,  and  Admiral  Hallowel,  ob- 
serving a  signal   announcing  Lord  William  Bentinck  s 
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airiTsl,  amnrered  viih  moie  pfomptitiide  than  deoonunn 
**it$ar0aU  ddiifkMJ*  Thus  ended  m  opemtum  pecfaaps 
the  most  dugnoefiil  that  erer  befel  the  British  aana 

ybaxhfn  nuaoondnct  deeply  affeeted  Loud  Wdlingtan's 
aperationa.  The  Eo^iah  batieriiig  tram  being  taken, 
Snchet  had  nothing  to  fear  for  Catalonia^  which  was  foil  of 
fortresses,  and  he  ooold  therefore  more  bj  Zaiagon  to  dia* 
torb  the  siege  of  Pampelona;  that  measure  was  conse- 
quently relinqnished  for  a  Uockade,  and  the  si^  of  San 
Sebastian  was  undertaken,  which  invdyed  the  adoption  of 
an  immense  line  of  covering  positions  along  the  Pyrenees 
from  Ronoesvalles  to  the  Bidassoa,  and  along  the  left  bank 
of  that  riyer  to  the  sea,  The  siege  itself  was  also  difficult, 
and  rendered  more  so  by  the  culpable  n^ligence  of  the 
English  naval  administration. 

Passages,  the  only  port  near  the  scene  of  operations 
suited  for  the  supply  of  the  army,  being  between  the 
covering  and  besi^ing  forces,  the  stores  and  guns  once 
landed  were  in  danger  from  every  movement  of  the  enemy ; 
and  no  permanent  magazines  could  therefore  be  established 
nearer  than  Bilbao,  at  which  port  and  at  St  Ander  and 
Goruna,  the  great  dep6t8  of  the  army  were  fixed;  the 
stores  being  transported  to  them  from  the  establishments 
in  Portugal  But  the  French  held  Santona,  whence  their 
privateers  interrupted  the  communication  along  the  coast 
of  Spain ;  American  privateers  did  the  same  between  Lis* 
bon  and  Coruna ;  and  the  intercourse  between  Sebastian 
and  the  ports  of  France  was  scarcely  molested  by  the 
English  vessels  of  war,  because  Wellington's  urgent  remon* 
strances  could  not  procure  a  sufficient  naval  force  on  the 
coast  of  Biscay. 

SIEGE  OF  SAN  SEBASTIAN. 

Built  on  a  low  sandy  isthmus,  having  the  harbour  on 
one  side  the  river  Urumea  on  the  other,  Sebastian  was 
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strong ;  and  behind  it  rose  the  Monte  OigoUo,  a  ragged 
cone  four  hundred  feet  high,  washed  by  the  ocean  and 
crowned  with  the  small  castle  of  La  Mota.  This  hill  was 
cut  oflF  from  the  town  by  a  line  of  defensive  works  and 
covered  with  batteries,  but  was  itself  commanded,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  thirteen  hundred  yards,  by  the  Monte  Olia  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Urumea. 

The  land  front  of  the  town,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  wide  and  stretching  quite  across  the  isthmus,  con- 
sisted of  a  high  curtain  or  rampart,  very  solid,  with  half 
bastions  at  either  end  and  a  lofty  casemated  flat  bastion  or 
cavalier  in  the  centre.  A  regular  horn-work  was  pushed 
out  from  this  front,  and  six  hundred  yards  beyond  the 
horn-work  the  isthmus  was  closed  by  the  ridge  of  San 
Bartolomeo,  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  the  suburb  of  San 
Martin. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Urumea  were  certain  sandy 
hills  called  the  ChofreSy  through  which  the  road  from  Fas- 
sages  passed  to  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  river,  and  thence, 
by  a  suburb  called  Santa  Gatalina,  along  the  top  of  a  sea- 
wall which  formed  a  fatuse-braie  for  the  horn-work. 

The  flanks  of  the  town  were  protected  by  simple  ram^ 
parts,  washed  on  one  side  by  the  water  of  the  harbour, 
on  the  other  by  the  Urumea,  which  at  high  tide  covered 
four  of  the  twenty-seven  feet  comprised  in  its  elevation. 
This  was  the  weak  side  of  the  fortress,  though  protected 
by  the  river,  for  it  had  only  a  single  wall,  which  was  ill- 
flanked  by  two  old  towers  and  a  half-bastion  called  San 
Elmo,  close  under  the  Monte  Orgullo.  There  was  no 
ditch,  no  counterscarp,  no  glacis  ;  the  wall  could  be  seen 
to  its  base  from  the  Chofre  hills,  at  distances  varying  from 
five  hundred  to  a  thousand  yards ;  and  when  the  tide  was 
out  the  Urumea  left  a  dry  strand  under  the  rampart  as  far 
as  St.  Elmo.  However  the  guns  from  the  batteries  at 
Monte  Orgullo,  especially  that  called  the  Mirador,  could 
rake  this  strand.     The  other  flank  of  the  town  was  secured 
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by  the  harbour,  in  the  mouth  of  which  was  a  rocky  island, 
dJled  Santa  Giant,  where  the  French  had  established  & 
post  of  tw^ity-five  men. 

Previous  to  the  lattle  of  Vittoria  Sebastian  was  nearly 
dismantled ;  th»e  were  no  b<mib-proo&,  no  paUsades,  no 
outworks ;  the  wdls  w&e  foul  and  the  place  only  8up|died 
with  ?rater  by  an  aqueduct  Joseph's  defeat  restored  its 
importance  as  a  fortress.  Genial  Emanud  fiey  entoed  it 
the  22nd  of  June,  bringing  with  him  the  conyoy  whidi 
quitted  Vittoria  the  day  before  the  battle.  The  town  was 
thus  filled  with  emigrant  Spanish  Baanilies,  and  the  minis- 
ters and  other  persons  attached  to  the  court ;  the  popuh^ 
tion,  ordinarily  e^t  thousand,  was  increased  to  sixteen 
thousand,  and  disorder  and  confusion  were  predominant. 
Rey,  pushed  by  necessity,  forced  all  persons  not  residents 
to  march  at  once  to  France ;  the  people  of  quality  went 
by  sea,  the  others  by  land,  and  fortunately  without  being 
attacked,  for  the  Partidas  would  have  given  them  no 
quarter. 

On  the  2rth  Foy  threw  a  reinforcement  into  the  place, 
and  next  day  Mendizabal's  Spaniards  appeared,  whereupon 
Rey  burned  the  wooden  bridge  and  both  the  suburbs,  and 
commenced  fortifying  the  heights  of  San  Bartolomeo. 

The  29th  the  Spaniards  slightly  attacked  San  Barto- 
lomeo, and  were  repulsed. 

The  Ist  of  July  the  governor  of  Gueteria  abandoned  that 
place,  and  his  troops,  three  hundred,  entered  San  Sebastian ; 
at  the  same  time  a  vessel  from  St  Jean  de  Luz  arrived 
with  fifty-six  cannoniers  and  some  workmen.  The  gar- 
rison was  thus  increased  to  three  thousand  men.  and  all 
persons  not  able  to  provide  subsistence  for  themselves  were 
ordered  away  :  meanwhile  Mendizabal  cut  ofi"  the  aqueduct. 

On  the  3rd  an  English  frigate  and  sloop  with  some 
small  craft  arrived  to  blockade  the  harbour,  but  French 
vessels  from  St  Jean  de  Luz  continued  to  enter  bv  nisrht. 
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On  the  4th  Bey  sallied  to  obtain  news^  and  after  some 
hours'  skirmishing  returned  with  prisoners. 

The  6th,  French  vessds  with  a  detachm^t  of  troops  and 
a  considerable  convoy  of  provisions  from  St.  Jean  de  Lnz 
entered  the  harbonr. 

The  7th  Mendizabal  tried,  tmsuccessfiilly,  to  set  fire  to 
the  convent  of  San  Bartolomeo. 

The  9th  Graham  arrived  with  British  and  Portugaese 
troops,  and  on  the  13th  the  Spaniards  marched  away. 

At  this  time  Beille  was  at  Vera  and  Echallar,  in  a 
menacing  position,  bnt  Wellington  drove  him  thence  on 
the  15  th  and  established  the  seventh  and  light  divisions 
there,  thns  covering  the  passes  over  the  Peiia  de  Haya 
mountain,  by  which  the  siege  might  have  been  interrupted. 

Before  Graham  arrived  the  French  had  constructed  a 
redoubt  on  San  Bartolomeo,  connecting  it  with  the  convent 
of  that  name  which  they  also  fortified.  These  outworks 
were  supported  by  posts  in  the  rained  houses  of  the  San 
Martin  suburb,  and  by  a  circular  redoubt,  formed  of  casks, 
on  the  main  road,  half-way  between  the  convent  and  horn- 
work.  Hence,  working  along  the  isthmus,  it  was  neces-* 
sary  to  carry  in  succession  three  lines  covering  the  town, 
and  a  fourth  behind  it,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Orgullo,  be- 
fore the  castle  of  La  Mota  could  lie  assailed,  and  seventy- 
six  pieces  were  mounted  on  the  walls. 

The  besieging  army  consisted  of  the  fifth  division  under 
General  Oswald,  and  the  Portuguese  brigades  of  J.  Wilson 
and  Bradford,  reinforced  by  detachments  firom  the  first 
division.  Including  the  artillery-men,  some  seamen  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  O'Reilly  of  the  Surveillant^,  and 
one  hundred  r^ular  sappers  and  miners,  now  for  the  first 
time  used  in  the  sieges  of  the  Peninsula,  nearly  ten  thou- 
sand men  were  employed,  with  forty  pieces  of  artillery. 
The  siege  dep6t  was  at  Passages,  firom  whence  to  the  Cho&e 
sand-hills  was  only  one  mile  and  a  half  of  good  road,  and 
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ft  pontoon  bridge  was  bid  over  the  Uromeft  rirer  ftboye  the 
Ghofires ;  but  from  thenoe  to  the  heij^  of  BurtoI<»neo  was 
inoie  than  fiye  milet  of  Tery  bad  road. 

^arly  in  J,iil7  Miy|<¥r  Smith,  the  engineer  of  T^rifi^  pxo- 
posed  a  plan  of  siege,  founded  upon  the  facility  inniished 
by  the  Ghofie  hiOs  to  destroy  the  flanks,  lake  the  princi- 
{mJ  front  and  form  a  breach  with  the  same  batteries ;  the 
works  would  he  observed  be  secored,  ezc^t  at  low  water, 
by  the  Uramea^  aad  connter-batteties  cpnld  be  constnicted 
on  the  left  of  that  xiTer,  to  take  the  line  in  which  the 
breach  was  to  be  fimned.  Against  the  casde  and  its  oat* 
works  he  relied  principally  upon  Yortical  firo,  instancing 
the  reduction  ci  Vert  Bourbon  in  the  West  Indies  in  jooof 
of  its  efficacy.  This  plan  would  probably  have  reduced 
Sebastian  in  a  reasonable  time  without  any  remarkable  loss 
of  men,  and  Lord  Wellington  approved  of.it  though  he 
erroneously  doubted  the  efficacy  of  the  Yertical  fire.  He 
renewed  his  approval  after  examining  the  works  in  person, 
and  all  his  orders  were  in  that  spirit ;  but  neither  the  plan 
nor  his  orders  were  followed,  and  the  siege  which  should 
have  been  an  ordinary  event  of  war  obtained  a  mournful 
celebrity.  Wellington  has  been  unjustly  charged  with  a 
<:;0ntempt  for  the  maxims  of  the  great  masters  of  the  art 
in  his  desiro  to  save  tiiye :  he  did  not  however  urge  the 
engineer  beyond  the  rules.  Take  ths  place  in  the  quickest 
manner y  but  do  not  from  over  speed  fail  to  take  it,  was  the 
sense  of  his  instructions.  The  haste  was  with  Graham, 
one  of  England's  best  soldiers,  but  of  a  genius  intuitive 
rather  than  reflective,  which,  joined  to  great  natural 
modesty  and  a  certain  easiness  of  temper,  caused  him  at 
times  to  abandon  his  own  correct  conceptions  for  less  judi- 
cious counsels  of  men  who  advised  deviations  from  the 
original  plan. 

In  the  night  of  the  10th  two  batteries  were  raised 
against  the  convent  and  redoubt  of  San  Bartolomeo;  and 
in  that  of  the  13th,  four  batteries,  to  contain  twenty  of  the 
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heaviest  guns  and  four  eight-inch  howitzers,  were  marked 
out  on  the  Chofre  sand-hiUs,  at  distances  varying  from  six 
hundred  to  thirteen  hundred  yards  from  the  eastern  ram- 
part of  the  town.  No  parallel  of  support  was  made,  be- 
cause the  river  was  supposed  unfordable,  but  good  trenches 
of  communications  and  subsequently  r^ular  approaches 
were  formed.  Two  attacks  were  thus  established.  One  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Urumea  by  the  Portuguese  brigades; 
one  on  the  left  bank  by  the  fifth  division ;  yet  most  of  the 
troops  were  encamped  on  the  right  bank  to  facilitate  a 
junction  with  the  covering  army  in  the  event  of  a  general 
battle. 

On  the  14th  a  French  sloop  entered  the  harbour  with 
supplies,  and  the  batteries  of  the  left  attack  opened  against 
San  Bartolomeo,  throwing  hot  shot  into  the  convent.  The 
besieged  responded  with  musketry  from  the  redoubt,  with 
heavy  guns  from  the  town,  and  with  a  field-piece  which 
they  had  mounted  on  the  beUry  of  the  convent  itself 

The  15th  Colonel  Fletcher  took  command  of  the  en- 
gineers, but  Major  Smith  retained  the  direction  of  the 
attack  from  the  Chofre  Hills,  and  Wellington's  orders  con- 
tinued to  pass  through  his  hands.  This  day,  the  convent 
being  set  on  fire  the  musketry  of  the  besieged  silenced 
and  the  defences  damaged,  the  Portuguese  troops  of  the 
fifth  division  felt  the  enemy,  but  were  repulsed  with  loss, 
the  French  sallied,  and  the  firing  only  ceased  at  night- 
fall 

A  battery  for  seven  additional  guns  was  now  comm^ 
against  Bartolomeo  on  the  right  of  the  Urumea,  and 
original  batteries  again  set  fire  to  the  convent,  yet 
flames  were  extinguished  by  the  garrison. 

In  the  night  of  the  16th  Key  sounded  the  Urumea, 
designing  to  cross  and  storm  the  batteries  on  the  Chofrca ; 
but  the  fords  discovered  were  shifting,  and  the 
execution  deterred  him. 

The  17th,  the  convent  being  nearly  in 
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was  ordered.  Detachments  £rom  Wilson's  Fortugnese, 
supported  by  the  light  company  of  the  9th  British  regi- 
ment and  three  companies  of  the  royals,  composed  tiie 
one  column,  which  under  (General  Hay  was  to  stcHtm  the 
redoubt,  while  another  column  under  General  Bradford, 
composed  of  Portuguese,  supported  by  three  companies  of 
the  9th  British  regiment  under  Colonel  Cameron,  assailed 
the  convent 

STO&MIKG  OF  BAN  BAETOIiOMEO. 

At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  two  six-pounders  opened 
against  the  redoubt,  and  the  French,  reinforced  and  occu- 
pying the  suburb  of  San  Martin  in  support,  announced 
with  a  sharp  return  of  fire  their  resolution  to  fight.  The 
Portuguese  advanced  slowly  at  both  attacks,  and  the 
companies  of  the  9th  passing  through  them  first  fell  upon 
the  enemy.  Cameron's  grenadiers  going  down  the  face  of 
the  hill  were  exposed  to  a  heavy  cannonade  from  the  hom- 
work,  yet  soon  gained  the  cover  of  a  wall  fifty  yards  from 
the  convent  and  there  awaited  the  second  signal.  This 
rapid  advance,  which  threatened  to  cut  oflF  the  garrison 
from  the  suburb,  joined  to  the  fire  of  the  two  six-pounders 
and  some  other  field-pieces  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
Urumea,  caused  the  French  to  abandon  the  redoubt, 
whereupon  Cameron  jumped  over  the  wall  and  assaulted 
both  the  convent  and  the  houses  of  the  suburb.  At  the 
latter  a  fierce  struggle  ensued,  and  Captain  Woodman 
was  killed  in  the  upper  room  of  a  house,  after  fighting  his 
way  from  below ;  yet  the  grenadiers  carried  the  convent 
with  such  rapidity,  that  the  French  could  not  explode 
some  small  mines  and  hastily  joined  the  troops  in  the 
suburb.  There  the  fighting  continued,  Cameron's  force 
was  much  reduced  and  the  affair  was  becoming  doubtful, 
when  the  remainder  of  his  regiment  arrived  and  the 
suburb  was  with  much  fighting  entirely  won. 

At  the  right  attack  the  company  of  the  9th,  although 
retarded  by  a  ravine,  by  a  thick  hedge,  by  the  slowness  of 
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the  Portuguese,  and  by  a  heavy  fiie,  entered  the  abandoned 
redoubt  with  little  loss;  but  the  troops  were  then  rashly 
led  against  the  cask  redoubt,  contrary  to  orders,  and  were 
beaten  back  by  the  enemy.  The  loss  was  thus  balanced. 
That  of  the  French  was  two  hundred  and  forty,  and  the 
companies  of  the  9th  under  Cameron,  alone,  had  seren 
officers  and  sixty  men  killed  or  wounded.  The  opera- 
tion, although  successful,  was  an  error ;  for  the  seven^gon 
battery  on  the  rigiit  of  the  Urumea  was  not  (^irad, 
wherefore  the  assault  was  precipitate  or  the  battery  was 
not  necessary ;  but  the  loss  justified  the  conception  of  the 
battery. 

When  the  action  ceased  the  engineers  made  a  lodgment 
in  the  redoubt,  and  commenced  two  batteries  to  rake  the 
horn-work  and  the  eastern  rampart  of  the  place.  Two 
other  batteries  were  also  conmienced  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Urumea. 

The  Idth  the  besieged  threw  up  traTerses  on  the  land 
front  to  meet  the  raking  fire  of  the  besiegers;  and  the 
latter  dragged  four  pieces  up  the  Monte  Olia  to  plunge 
into  the  ^irador  and  other  works  on  the  Monte  Orgullo. 
In  the  night  a  lodgment  was  made  on  the  ruins  of  San 
Martin,  the  two  batteries  at  the  right  attack  were  armed, 
and  two  additional  mortars  dragged  up  the  Monte  Olia. 

On  the  19th  all  these  batteries  wore  armed,  and  in  the 
night  the  French  were  driven  firom  the  cask  redoubt. 

On  the  20th  all  the  batteries  opened  their  fire,  the 
greatest  part  being  directed  to  form  the  breacL 

Smith  s  plan  was  similar  to  that  followed  by  Marshal 
Berwick  a  century  before.  He  proposed  a  lodgment  on 
the  horn-work  before  the  breach  should  be  assailed ;  but 
he  had  not  then  read  the  description  of  that  siege,  and 
unknowingly  fixed  the  breacfaing-point  precisely  where  the 
wall  had  been  most  strongly  rebuilt  after  Berwick's  attaoL 
This  was  a  fault,  yet  a  slight  one,  because  the  wall  did  not 
resist  the  batteries  very  long ;  but  it  was  a  serious  matter 
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ftat  Oaimm,  at  tbe  imggraHi  of  the  commasdcr  of  the  T 
a>tilla7,  begia  hu  opcntioni  t^  breaching.     Smith  ob« 
jeoted  tQ  it  ap^  FkttdMT  atqnicaoed  very  reluctantly,  on 
the  andcEstaiuUlig  that  tiw  nun  of  the  defences  was  only 
pOB^oned,  ja  vodantanfing' afterwards  unhappiiy  fot^ 

gOttUL  •      ' 

Thia  fiat  attadk  ma  not  Batia&ctn;,  the  weather  pnoracl 
had,  aooie  guna  numnted  <n  ship-eaziiagee  &iled,  oaa 
twcnty-fimr-poniidcr  ma  lendcxed  i^H™"*^  ^  ^>* 
cn«m;,  aoother  bj  anient,  a  iwpta^  of  atpnaaa  ma 
killed,  and  the  ahot  bad  little  effect  on  the  sdid  waB.  In 
the  night  however,  the  slup-gnnB  were  mounted  on  better 
carriages,  and  a  panlld  acmoa  the  isthnuu  was  pnjeoted  ; 
bot  the  great«et  part  of  tbe  wozkioen,  to  aTtdd  a  tonpeat, 
sou^t  shelter  in  the  enborb  of  Ban  Mutin,  and  when  day 
broke  only  one-third  of  the  work  was  performed. 

On  tbe  Slat  the  bed^rs  sent  a  sommonSj  bat  tbe 
goremor  refosed  to  receive  the  letter.  The  firing  was  then 
renewed,  and  tbongh  the  main  wall  resisted  tbe  parapets 
cmmbled ;  the  batteries  on  Honte  Olia  also  plunged  into 
tbe  bom-work,  at  sixteen  hundred  yards'  distance,  with 
snch  effect,  that  the  betdc^,  having  no  bomb-proo&, 
were  forced  to  dig  trenches  to  protect  themselves.  Tbe 
French  fire,  directed  solely  against  the  breaching  bat- 
teries, was  feeble,  bat  at  midnight  a  shell  thrown  from 
tbe  castle  into  tbe  bay  gave  tbe  ragnal  for  a  sally,  durii^ 
which  French  vessels  with  snpplies  entered  the  harbour. 
The  besieged  now  isoUted  tbe  breach  by  cuts  in  tbe 
tampsrt  and  other  defences,  yet  tbe  besiegers'  parallel 
across  tbe  isthmos  was  completed,  and  in  its  progress  laid 
bare  the  month  of  a  drun  four  feet  high  and  three  feet 
wide,  containing  tbe  pipe  of  the  aqueduct  cat  off  by  the 
Spaniards.  Throng^  that  dangerous  opening  Lieutenant 
Reid,*  a  young  and  zealous  engineer,  crept  even  to  the 
counterscarp  of  tbe  hom-work,  where  be  found  tbe  passi^ 
*  Now  Sir  W.  Rdd,  sanmor  of  Milta. 
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closed  and  return^  Thirty  barrels  of  powder  were  placed 
in  this  drain,  and  eight  feet  was  stopped  with  sand-bags, 
thus  forming  a  globe  of  compression  designed  to  blow,  as 
through  a  tnbe,  enough  rabbish  over  the  counterscarp  to 
fill  the  narrow  ditch  of  the  horn-work. 

On  the  22nd  the  fire  from  the  batteries,  unexampled 
from  its  rapidity  and  accuracy,  opened  what  appeared  a 
practicable  breach  in  the  eastern  flank  wall,  between  two 
towers  called  Los  -fiomos  and  Las  Mesquitas ;  but  the 
descent  into  the  town  behind  this  breach  was  more  than 
twelve  feet  perpendicular,  and  the  garrison  were  seen  from 
Monte  Olia  diligently  working  at  the  interior  defences  to 
receive  the  assault:  they  added  also  another  gun  to  the 
battery  of  St.  Elmo,  just  under  the  Mirador  battery,  to 
flank  the  front  attack.  On  the  other  hand  the  besi^ers 
had  placed  four  sixty-eight-pound  carronades  in  battery  to 
play  on  the  defences  of  the  breach,  yet  the  fire  was  slack 
because  the  guns  were  now  greatly  enlarged  at  the  vent& 

On  the  23rd,  the  sea  blockade  being  null,  the  French 
vessels  carried  off  the  badly-wounded  men.  This  day  also 
the  besiegers,  judging  the  breach  between  the  towers  prac- 
ticable, turned  the  guns,  at  the  suggestion  of  Oswald,  to 
break  the  wall  on  the  right  of  the  main  breacL  Smith 
opposed  this,  urging,  that  no  advantage  would  be  gained 
by  making  a  second  opening  to  get  at  which  the  troops 
must  first  pass  the  great  breach  ;  time  would  be  thus  lost, 
and  there  was  a  manifest  objection  on  account  of  the  tide 
and  depth  of  water  at  the  new  point  attacked.  His  coun- 
sel was  overruled,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  wall 
being  thin,  the  stroke  heavy  and  quick,  a  second  breach 
thirty  feet  wide  was  rendered  practicable. 

The  ten-inch  moi^tars  and  sixty>eight-pound  carronades 
were  now  turned  upon  the  great  breach  and  a  stockidt 
separating  the  high  curtain  from  the  flank  against  whkk 
the  attack  was  conducted.  Under  this  fire  the  hoossi 
near  the  beach  were  soon  in  flames,  which  destroyed  seveial 
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defcuoea  and  menaced  the  whole  toim  with  deatmotion, 
wherefore  the  aasaolt  was  ordered  for  next  morning.  But 
when  the  troops  assembled  the  flames  were  still  so  fierce 
the  attack  was  deferred,  and  the  hatteries  again  opened. 

Dnring  the  night  the  vigilant  governor  mounted  two 
field-pieces  on  the  cavaher,  fifteen  feet  above  the  other 
defenees  and  commandiDg  the  high  curtain ;  and  he  still 
had  on  the  hom-work  a  light  piece,  and  two  caaemated 
guns  on  the  flank  of  the  cavalier.  Two  other  field-pieces 
were  mounted  on  an  intrenchment,  crossing  the  ditch  of 
the  land  front  and  bearing  on  the  approaches  ;  a  twentj- 
four-pounder  looked  from  the  tower  of  Las  Mesqoitas, 
flanking  the  main  breach  ;  two  four-pounders  were  in  tho 
tower  of  Homos ;  two  heavy  guna  on  the  flank  of  St. 
Elmo,  aai  two  others  on  the  right  of  the  Miiador,  looked 
<Ht  the  breaclLeB  from  within  the  fortified  Ime  of  Monte 
Oi^lo.  ThnB  footteen  {neces  wore  etiU  available  for 
deface,  and  the  Tetaining  sea-wall,  or  fimae-braie,  be- 
twem  which  and  the  river  the  storming  parties  must 
necessarily  advance,  was  covered  with  live  sbeUs  to  roll 
orer  on  the  oolumna  below.  Behind  the  bnmiog  houses 
other  edifices  were  loof^oled  and  filled  with  tansketoan ; 
but  the  flames  forced  t^e  French  to  withdraw  their  guns 
until  the  moment  of  attack,  and  as  the  Briti^  artillei; 
i^Soeis  were  confident  tliat  in  daylight  th«y  could  silence 
tite  enemy's  fire  and  keep  the  pani{>et  dear  of  men,  Graham 
renewed  his  order  for  the  assault. 

TIBST   STOBK   OF   BAH   EEBASIIAK. 

In  the  night  of  tlie  24th  two  tiieosand  men  of  the  fifth 
diviBioQ  filed  into  the  trenches  on  tiie  isthmoe.  Of  this 
finve  a  battalion  of  the  Royals  under  Major  Fraser  was 
destined  for  the  great  breach ;  the  38tii  K^iment  under 
Colonel  Qreville,  was  to  aaaail  the  lesser  and  most  distant 
breach ;  the  9th  Regiment  under  Colonel  Cameron,  was  to 
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support  the  Royals.  A  detachment  selected  firom  the  light 
companies  of  cdl  those  battalions  was  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  Royals,  onder  Lieutenant  Campbell*  of  the  9di 
Regiment,  and  accompanied  by  the  engineer  Machel  irith  a 
ladder  party,  being  designed  to  sweep  the  high  curtain 
after  the  breach  should  be  won. 

From  the  trenches  to  the  points  of  attack  was  three 
hundred  yards,  along  the  space  between  the  hom*work  and 
the  river,  the  way  ^being  strewed  with  rocks  slippery  firmn 
sea-weed,  and  the  tide  had  left  large  deep  pools  of  water ; 
the  parapet  of  the  horn-work  was  entire,  the  parapets  of 
the  other  works  and  the  two  towers,  closely  flanking  the 
breach,  were  far  from  being  ruined,  and  every  place  was 
thickly  garnished  witn  musketeers.  The  difficulties  were 
obvious,  and  a  detachment  of  Portuguese  was  placed  in  a 
trench  on  the  isthmus,  only  sixty  yards  from  the  ramparts 
to  quell,  if  possible,  the  fire  of  the  horn-work. 

It  was  still  dark  when  the  stormers  moved  out  of  the 
trenches,  and  the  globe  of  compression  in  the  drain  being 
exploded  against  the  horn-work  the  astonished  garrison 
abandoned  the  flanking  parapet ;  the  troops  then  rudied  on- 
wards, the  stormers  for  Uie  main  breach  leading,  and  suffer- 
ing more  from  the  fire  of  their  own  batteries  on  the  right 
of  the  Urumea  than  finmi  the  enemy;  Frazer  and  the 
engineer  Harry  Jones  first  reached  the  breach,  the  enemy 
had  fallen  back  behind  the  ruins  of  the  burning  houses, 
and  those  brave  officers  rushed  up  expecting  their  troops 
would  follow  ;  but  not  many  followed,  for  it  was  extremdy 
dark,  the  narrow  way  and  the  rocks  had  contracted  the 
front  and  disordered  the  column,  and  the  soldiers  came 
straggling  and  out  of  wind  to  the  foot  of  the  breach.  The 
foremost  gathered  near  their  gallant  leaders,  but  the  de^ 
descent  into  the  town  and  volumes  of  flames  and  smoke 
still  issuing  from  the  houses  awed  the  stoutest ;  more  than 
two-thirds,  irritated  by  the  destructive  flank  fire,  had 

*  Now  Brigadier- General  Sir  Colin  Campbell  in  the  Panjanb. 
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broken  off  at  the  demi-bafition  to  commence  a  musketry 
battle  with  the  enemy  lining  the  rampart  on  their  left,  and 
the  shells  from  Monte  OrgoUo  fell  rapidly.  Then  the 
French  at  the  breach,  recovering  confidence,  smote  with  a 
smashing  musketry  from  the  ruins  and  loopholed  houses 
the  head  of  the  column,  while  those  in  the  towers  smote  it 
on  the  flanks ;  and  from  every  quarter  came  showers  of 
grape  and  hand-grenades  tearing  the  ranks  in  a  dreadful 
manner. 

Frazer  was  killed  on  the  flaming  ruins,  the  intrepid 
Jones  stood  there  awhile  longer  amidst  a  few  heroic  sol- 
diers, hoping  for  aid,  but  none  came  and  he  and  those  with 
him  were  struck  down:  the  ensdneer  Machel  had  been 
killed  early,  his  ladder-bearers  fell  or  were  dispersed,  and 
the  rear  of  the  column  had  got  disordered  before  the  head 
was  beaten.  It  was  in  vain  Grcville,  Cameron,  with 
Captain  Archimbeau  and  other  r^mental  officers  strove 
to  rally  their  men  and  refill  the  breach  ;  in  vain  Campbell, 
breaking  through  the  tumultuous  crowd  with  the  survivors 
of  his  chosen  detachment,  mounted  the  ruins  ;  twice  he 
ascended,  twice  he  was  wounded,  and  all  around  him  died. 
Then  the  Royals  endeavoured  to  retire,  but  got  intermixed 
with  the  38th  and  some  companies  of  the  9th,  which  were 
seeking  to  pass  them  and  get  to  the  lesser  breach  ;  and  thus 
swayed  by  different  impulses,  pent  up  between  the  hom- 
work  and  the  river,  the  mass,  reeling  to  and  fro,  could 
neither  advance  nor  go  back  until  the  shells  and  musketry, 
constantly  plied  in  front  and  flank,  thinned  the  concourse 
and  the  trenches  were  regained  in  confusion.  At  daylight 
a  truce  was  agreed  to  for  an  hour,  during  which  the  French, 
who  had  removed  Jones  and  other  wounded  men  from  the 
breach,  carried  off  the  more  distant  sufferers  lest  they 
should  be  drowned  by  the  rising  of  the  tide. 

Five  officers  of  engineers,  including  Sir  Richard  Fletcher, 
and  forty-four  officers  of  the  line  with  five  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  were  killed,  wounded  or  made  prisoners  in 
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this  assault,  the  failure  of  which  was  signal,  yet  the  causes 
were  obvious. 

1"*.  Lord  Wellington  on  the  22nd  had  given  final  direc- 
tions for  the  attack,  finishing  thus  :  ''  Fair  daylight  mtist 
be  taken  for  the  assault"  These  instructions  and  their 
emphatic  termination  were  unheeded. 

2^  Major  Smith  had  ascertained  that  the  ebb  tide 
would  serve  exactly  at  daybreak  on  the  24th,  but  the 
assault  was  made  the  25th  and  before  daylight ;  hence  the 
higher  water  contracted  the  ground,  increased  the  obstacles, 
and  forced  the  column,  with  a  narrow  front  and  uneasy 
fTOgcess,  to  trickle  onwards  instead  of  dashing, with  a 
broad  surge  against  the  breach. 

3"*.  The  troops  filed  tediously  out  of  long  narrow  trenches 
in  the  night,  and  were  immediately  exposed  to  a  fire  of 
grape  from  their  own  batteries  on  the  Ghofres.  This 
fire  should  have  ceased  when  the  globe  of  compression  was 
sprung  in  the  drain,  but  from  the  darkness  and  noise  that 
explosion  was  neither  seen  nor  heard. 

4°.  There  was  a  neglect  of  moral  influence,  followed  by 
its  natural  consequence,  want  of  vigour  in  execution.  No 
general  went  out  of  the  trenches.  Oswald  had  opposed  the 
plan  of  attack,  and  his  opinion,  in  which  other  officers  of 
rank  joined,  was  freely  expressed  out  of  council,  it  was  said 
even  in  the  hearing  of  the  troops,  abating  that  daring 
confidence  which  victory  loves. 

Wellington  repaired  immediately  to  St  Sebastian,  and 
would  have  renewed  the  attack,  but  there  was  no  ammuni- 
tion, and  next  day  extraneous  events  compelled  him  to 
torn  the  si^  into  a  blockade.  The  battering-train  was 
then  sent  to  Passages,  and  at  daybreak  the  garrison  sallied 
and  swept  off  two  hundred  Portuguese  with  thirty  British 
soldiers.  This  terminated  the  first  siege  of  San  Sebastian, . 
in  which  the  allies  lost  thirteen  hundred  men. 
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connted  witli  the  garrisons  of  Pampelima,  San  Sebastian^ 
Santona  and  Bayonne,  amounted  to  seventeen  thousand. 
The  permanent  army  of  Spain  famished  therefore,  only 
seyenty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  men  under  arms^ 
seven  thousand  being  cavaby,  and  its  condition  was  not 
satisfEustory.  The  military  administration  was  disorgan- 
ized, recent  disasters  had  discouraged  the  soldiers  and 
deteriorated  discipline,  and  the  people  were  flying  from  the 
frontier. 

To  secure  his  base  and  restore  order  ere  he  retook  the 
o£fensive  was  Soult's  desire ;  but  Napoleon^s  orders  were 
imperative  against  delay  and  he  was  compelled  to  b^in, 
though  WdUngton's  advance  from  Portu^  had  been  so 
rapid  that  the  great  resources  of  the  French  frt>ntier  were 
not  immediately  available,  and  everything  was  reeling  and 
rocking  in  terror  from  the  blow  given  to  the  army  at 
Vittoria. 

Bayonne,  a  fortress  of  no  great  strength,  had  been  en^ 
tirely  neglected,  but  the  arming  and  provisioning  that  and 
other  places,  the  restoration  of  an  intrenched  camp  origi- 
nally traced  by  Vauban  to  cover  Bayonne,  the  enforcement 
of  discipline,  the  removal  of  the  immense  train  of  Joseph's 
wastefiil  court,  a  general  system  for  supplies  established, 
and  judicious  efforts  to  stimulate  the  civil  authorities  and 
excite  the  national  spirit,  soon  indicated  the  presence  of  a 
great  commander.  The  soldiers'  confidence  then  revived 
and  some  leading  merchants  of  Bayonne  zealously  seconded 
the  general;  yet  the  people  were  more  inclined  to  avoid 
burthens  than  to  answer  calls  on  their  patriotism. 

Soult,  having  examined  the  line  of  military  positions  on 
the  14  th,  ordered  Beille,  who  then  occupied  the  passes  of 
Vera  and  Echallar,  to  prepare  pontoons  for  throwing  two 
bridges  over  the  Bidassoa  at  Biriatou  ;  but  Wellington,  as 
before  said,  drove  him  from  those  passes  next  day.  He 
however  prepared  his  bridges,  and  by  the  16th,  Soult  had 
prepared  a  gigantic  offensive  movement 
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His  aimy  was  divided  into  thiee  corps  of  battle  and  a 
xeserve.  Clanzel  with  the  left  was  at  St  Jean  Pied  de 
Fori,  and  in  commnnication,  by  the  French  frontier,  with 
a  division  under  General  Paris  at  Jaca,  belonging  to  Snchet 
yet  nnder  Sonlt's  orders. 

Dronety  Connt  D'Erlon,  with  the  centre,  occupied  the 
heights  near  Espelette  and  Ainhoa. 

Reille  with  the  ri^t  wing  was  on  the  mountains  over- 
looking Vera  from  the  side  of  France. 

The  reserve,  under  Vilatte,  guarded  the  right  bank  of 
the  Bidassoa  from  the  mouth  to  Irun,  at  which  place  the 
stone  bridge  was  destroyed.  The  heavy  cavalry  under 
Trielhard  and  the  light  horsemen  under  Pienre  Soult,  the 
marshal's  brother,  were  on  the  banks  of  the  Nive  and  the 
Adour. 

To  oppose  this  force  Wellington  had  in  Navarre  and 
Guipuscoa  above  a  hundred  thousand  men.  Of  these  the 
Anglo-Portuguese  furnished  fifty  thousand  infantry  and 
seven  thousand  cavalry ;  the  Spanish  regulars  under  Giron^ 
Labispal  and  Carlos  d'Espana,  about  twenty-five  thousand 
infantry ;  the  rest  were  irregular,  and  hence  the  troops  in 
line  were,  of  the  allies,  eighty-two  thousand ;  of  the  French 
seventy-eight  thousand. 

The  theatre  of  operations  was  quadrilateral,  with  sides 
from  forty  to  sixty  miles  in  length  and  having  a  fortress 
at  each  angle,  namely,  Bayonne,  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port, 
St  Sebastian  and  Pampeluna,  all  in  possession  of  the 
French.  The  interior,  broken  and  tormented  by  peaked 
mountains,  narrow  craggy  passes,  deep  watercourses,  dread- 
ful precipices  and  forests,  appeared  a  wilderness  which  no 
military  combinations  could  embrace.  But  the  great 
spinal  ridge  of  the  Pyrenees  furnished  a  clue  to  the  laby- 
rinth. Running  diagonally  across  the  quadrilateral,  it 
entirely  separated  Bayonne,  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  and 
San  Sebastian  from  Pampeluna,  and  the  troops  blockading 
the  latter  were  thus  cut  oflF  from  those  besieging  San 
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Sebastian,  the  only  direct  commnnication  between  them 
being  a  great  road  running  behind  the  mountains  from 
Toloza,  by  Irurzun,  to  Pampeluna. 

A  secondary  range  of  mountains  on  the  French  side  of 
the  great  spine,  inclosing  the  valley  of  Bastan  and  lining 
that  of  the  Bidassoa,  furnished  positions  for  the  centre  and 
kft  of  the  covering  armies,  with  interior  but  difficult 
lateral  communications. 

The  troops  covering  Pampeluna  were  on  the  Great  Spine 
of  the  Pyrenees.  Behind  them  were  valleys  into  which  the 
passes  across  the  spine  led,  descending  at  the  other  side  in 
parallel  lines,  and  giving  to  each  division  means  for  a 
concentric  retreat  on  Pampeluna. 

Wellington  having  his  battering-train  and  stores  about 
San  Sebastian,  which  was  nearer  and  more  accessible  to 
the  enemy  than  Pampeluna,  made  his  army  lean  towards 
that  side ;  his  left  wing,  including  the  army  of  siege,  was 
twenty-one  thousand,  with  singularly  strong  positions  of 
defence ;  and  his  centre,  twenty-four  thousand  strong,  could 
in  two  marches  unite  with  the  left  to  cover  the  siege  or  fall 
upon  the  flanks  of  an  enemy  advancing  by  the  high  road 
of  Irun ;  but  three  days  or  more  were  required  by  those 
troops  to  concentrate  for  the  security  of  the  blockade  of 
Pampeluna  on  the  right. 

Soult  thought  no  decisive  result  would  attend  a  direct 
movement  upon  San  Sebastian,  and  by  his  seaboard  inter- 
course he  knew  that  place  was  not  in  extremity ;  but  he 
had  no  communication  with  Pampeluna,  and  feared  its  falL 
Wherefore  he  resolved  rapidly  to  concentrate  on  his  left 
by  means  of  the  great  French  roads  leading  to  St.  Jean 
Pied  de  Port,  covering  his  movement  by  the  Nivelle  and 
Nive  rivers,  and  by  the  positions  of  his  centre ;  thus  he 
hoped  to  gather  on  Wellington's  right  quicker  than  that 
general  could  gather  to  oppose  him,  and,  compensating  by 
numbers  the  disadvantage  of  assailing  mountain  positions, 
force  a  way  to  Pampeluna. 
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That  fortreflB  Baooouredi  he  deogned  to  seiie  the  road 
of  Immmy  and  either  fall  upon  the  separated  diviaioiis  of 
iheoentre  in  detail  as  they  descended  firam  the  Gieat  Spine, 
or  operate  on  the  rear  of  the  troops  besieging  San  Sebastian, 
while  a  corps  of  observation,  left  on  the  Lower  Bidaasoft^ 
menaced  it  in  firani  Tlie  siege  of  San  Sebastian  and  the 
blockade  of  Pampduna  would  be  thus  raised,  the  French 
army  be  nnited  in  an  abundant  conntiy,  and  its  communi- 
cation with  Sachet  secured. 

To  mislead  Wellington  by  vexing  his  right  simultar 
neoudy  with  the  construction  of  the  bidges  against  his 
lefty  Soult  directed  general  Paris  to  maxeh  from  Jaoca^ 
when  time  suited,  by  the  hig^  valleys  towards  Sanguessa^ 
to  drive  the  partisans  from  that  mde,  and  join  the  left  of 
the  army  when  it  should  have  reached  Pampeluna.  Clau- 
lel  was  directed  to  repair  the  roads  in  his  own  front,  push 
the  heads  of  columns  towards  the  Roncesvalles  pass,  and 
with  a  strong  detachment  menace  Hill's  flank  by  the 
lateral  passes  of  the  Bastan. 

On  the  20th  Beille's  troops  on  the  heights  of  Sarre  and 
Vera,  being  cautiously  relieved  by  Villatte,  marched  to- 
wards St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  which  they  were  to  reach 
early  on  the  22nd,  and  on  that  day  the  two  divisions  of 
cavalry  and  pare  of  artillery  were  to  concentrate  at  the 
same  place.  D'Erlon,  with  the  centre,  vras  to  hold  his 
positions  in  front  of  Hill  while  these  great  movements 
were  taking  place. 

Villatte,  having  fifteen  thousand  sabres  and  bayonets, 
remained  in  observation  on  the  Bidassoa.  If  threatened 
by  superior  forces  he  vras  to  retire  upon  the  intrenched 
camp  at  Bayonne,  halting  successively  on  certain  positions. 
If  only  a  small  corps  crossed  the  river  he  was  to  drive 
it  vigorously  back,  and  if  the  allies  retired  in  conse- 
quence of  Soult's  operations  he  was  to  relieve  San  Sebastian 
and  follow  them  briskly  by  Tolosa. 

Rapidity  was  of  vital  importance  to  the  French  marshal. 
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but  heavy  rains  swelled  the  streams  and  mined  the  roads 
in  the  deep  country  between  Bayonne  and  the  mountains; 
the  head- quarters  which  should  have  arrived  at  St.  Jean 
Pied  de  Port  on  the  20th,  were  a  few  miles  short  of  that 
place  the  21st9  and  Keille's  troops  were  forced  to  go  round 
by  Bayonne  to  gain  the  causeway.  The  cavalry  was  also 
retarded,  and  the  army,  men  and  horses,  worn  down  by 
severe  marches.  Two  days  were  thus  lost,  yet  the  24th 
more  than  sixty  thousand  fighting  men,  including  cavalry, 
national  guards  and  gendarmes,  with  sixty-six  pieces  of 
artillery,  were  assembled  to  force  the  passes  of  Koncesvalles 
and  Maya,  the  former  in  the  Great  Spine,  the  latter  giving 
entrance  to  the  Bastan.  The  main  road  leading  to  B.on- 
cesvalles  was  repaired,  three  hundred  sets  of  bullocks  were 
provided  to  drag  the  guns,  and  the  national  guards  of  the 
frontier  on  the  left,  being  to  assemble  in  the  night  on 
the  heights  of  Yropil,  were  reinforced  with  r^ular  troops 
to  vex  and  turn  the  right  of  the  allies  at  the  foundry  of 
Orbaiceta. 

'  At  St  Jean  Pied  de  Port  Soult  was  almost  in  contact 
with  the  allies  at  the  passes  of  the  Roncesvalles,  which 
were  also  the  points  of  the  defence  nearest  to  Pampeluna. 
He  had  thirty  thousand  bayonets,  the  frontier  national 
guards  to  aid,  and  his  artillery  and  cavalry  were  massed 
behind  his  infantry ;  for  here  the  great  road  from  St.  Jean 
Pied  de  Port  to  Pampeluna,  the  only  one  fit  for  cannon, 
entered  the  mountains :  but  to  understand  his  movements 
a  short  description  of  the  country  is  necessary,  taking  the 
point  of  departure  from  his  camp. 

Before  him  was  the  Val  Carlos,  formed  by  two  descend* 
ing  shoots  from  the  Great  Spine  of  the  Pyrenees.  That 
on  his  left  hand  separated  this  valley  from  the  vaUey  of 
Orbaiceta ;  that  on  his  right  hand  separated  it  from  several 
conjoint  valleys  known  as  the  Alduides  and  Baygorry,  the 
latter  name  being  given  to  the  lower,  the  former  to  the 
upper  parts. 

z  2 
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The  great  road  to  Pampelima  led  up  the  left  hand 
Umgae  by  the  lemaikaUe  lodai  of  Ghatean  Pigiuni,  near 
where  narrow  branches  went  off  to  the  TiDage  of  San  Car- 
loB  OD  the  right,  and  to  the  foundry  of  Oibaio^  on  the 
left.  The  main  line,  after  ascending  to  the  sammit  of  the 
Great  Spine,  tamed  to  the  ri^t  and  nm  along  the  creat 
until  it  reached  the  pass  of  Ibaneta,  where  tonung  to  the 
left  it  led  down  by  the  £Eunoiui  Boncesvalles  into  the  valley 
of  UrroB. 

A  lateral  continuation  however  run  along  the  mapstral 
crest  beyond  the  Ibaneta  to  ano&er  pass  called  the  Men- 
dichnri,  which  also  led  down  into  the  Yal  de  IJrroe,  and 
from  Mendichuri  there  was  a  way  into  the  Aldoides  valley 
through  a  side  pass  called  the  AtoloetL 

On  Soult's  right  hand  the  Val  Carlos  was  bounded  by 
the  ridge  and  rock  of  Ayrola,  from  the  summit  of  which 
there  was  a  way  directly  to  the  Mendichurri  and  the 
lateral  pass  of  Atalosti ;  and  the  ground  between  those 
defiles,  called  the  Lindouz,  was  an  accessible  mountain 
knot,  tying  all  the  valleys  together  and  consequently  com- 
manding them. 

Continuing  along  the  Great  Spine,  after  passing  the 
Atalosti,  there  would  be  on  the  right  band,  descending 
towards  the  French  firontier,  the  Val  de  Ayra,  the  Al- 
duidcs  and  the  Bastan.  On  the  left  band,  descending  to 
Pampeluna,  would  be  the  Val  de  Zubiri  and  the  valley  of 
Lanz,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  lofty  wooded  range. 
All  these  valleys  on  each  side  were,  in  their  order,  connected 
by  roads  leading  over  comparatively  low  portions  of  the 
Great  Spine,  called  by  the  French  cob,  or  necks,  by  the 
Spaniards  puertos,  or  doors. 

General  Byng  and  Morillo,  the  first  having  sixteen  hun- 
dred British  troops,  the  second  four  thousand  Spaniards, 
were  in  position  before  Soult  Byng,  reinforced  with  two 
Spanish  battalions,  held  the  rocks  of  Altobiscar,  just  above 
Chateau  Pignon.     On  his  right  a  Spanish  battalion  was 
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posted  at  the  foundry  of  Orbaiceta ;  on  his  lefk  Morillo's 
remaining  Spaniards  were  near  the  village  of  Val  Carlos, 
on  a  minor  height  called  the  Iroulepe. 

Behind  the  Great  Spine,  in  the  valley  of  Urros,  General 
Cole  held  the  fourth  division  in  support  of  Byng,  but  he 
was  twelve  miles  off,  separated  by  the  Ibaneta  pass,  and 
could  not  come  up  under  four  hours.  General  Campbell, 
having  a  Portuguese  division  two  thousand  strong,  watched 
the  Alduides ;  but  he  was  eight  miles  off,  and  separated  by 
the  lateral  pass  of  Atalosti  General  Picton,  with  the 
third  division,  was  at  Olague  in  the  valley  of  Lantz,  on 
the  Spanish  side  of  the  Spine  ;  and  both  he  ajid  Campbell 
could  at  pleasure  gain  the  valley  of  Zubiri — Picton  by  a 
cross  communication — Campbell  by  the  pass  of  Urtiaga, 
which  was  directly  in  his  rear ;  he  could  also  join  Cole  in 
the  valley  of  Urros  by  the  pass  of  Sahorgain. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  Soult  placed  twelve  thousand 
infantry  within  two  miles  of  the  Chateau  Pignon  against 
Byng,  and  directed  the  national  guards  at  Yropil,  rein- 
forced with  regulars,  to  move  into  the  valley  of  Orbaiceta 
and  turn  the  Spaniards  at  the  foundry.  A  second  column 
four  thousand  strong  was  placed  in  the  Val  Carlos  to  assail 
Morillo  at  Iroulepe.  A  third  column  of  sixteen  thousand, 
under  Reille,  assembled  in  the  night  at  the  foot  of  the 
Ayrola  rock,  with  orders  to  ascend  at  daylight  and  move 
along  the  crest  of  the  ridge  to  seize  the  culminant  Lindouz. 
From  that  point  detachments  were  to  be  pushed  through 
the  passes  of  Ibaneta  Mendichurri  and  Sahorgain  into  the 
Roncesvalles,  jrhile  others  extended  to  the  right  as  far  as 
the  pass  of  Urtiaga,  thus  cutting  off  Byng  and  Morillo 
from  Cole  and  Hamilton. 

COMBAT   OF   RONCESVALLES. 

On  the  23rd  Soult  issued  an  order  of  the  day  remark- 
able for  its  force  and  frankness.     Conscious  of  ability  he 
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ftTOired  %  feding  of  his  own  mafk ;  bat  h6  wm  too  pnmd 
to  depredate  farsTe  adTenaami  on  the  eve  of  bttHe. 

"Lei  ut  noi,"  he'sud  to  his  sdldien,  "d^mmd  Am 
gnemjf  iff  ike  pram  tdkieh  i$  Jbu  to  him.  The  dupeeiitone 
ef  ike  general  ha/ee  beem  prcmpi^  eti^Uy  and  eomieeaiime^ 
ike  wdear  and  eieaiinem  of  kie  irwipe  kaee  beem  praise-' 
woriky" 

On  the  25ih  at  daylight  he  led  np  against  the  lodoi  of 
AltoUscar. 

Bjng,  wamed  the  evening  befim  that  danger  was  near^ 
md  jealous  for  the  village  of  Val  Oarios,  had  sent  the  57tii 
zegiment  down  there,  yet  kept  his  nudn  body  in  hand  and 
gave  notioe  to  Cole. 

Sonlt,  throwing  out  a  mnltitnde  of  sldrmiBhen,  pushed 
forward  his  supporting  colomns  and  gons  as  fast  as  the 
steepness  of  the  road  and  difficnlt  natore  of  the  ground 
would  permit ;  but  the  British  fought  strongly,  the  French 
fell  &st  among  the  rocks,  and  their  musketry  pealed  in 
vain  for  hours  along  that  cloudy  field  of  battle,  five  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  plains.  Their  numbers 
however  continually  increased  in  front,  and  the  national 
guards  from  Yropil,  skirmishing  with  the  Spaniards  at  the 
foundry  of  Orbaiceta,  threatened  to  turn  the  right  Val 
GmtIos  was  at  the  same  time  menaced  by  the  central  co- 
lumn, and  Reille  ascending  the  rock  of  Ayrola  turned 
Morillo's  left. 

At  mid-day  Cole  arrived  in  person  at  Altobiscar,  his 
troops  were  however  distant,  and  the  French,  rene?ring 
their  attack,  neglected  the  Val  Carlos  to  gather  more 
thickly  against  Byng.  He  resisted  their  e£forts,  but  Beille 
inade  progress  along  the  summit  of  the  Ayrola  ridge, 
Morillo  fell  back  towards  Ibaneta,  and  the  French  were 
nearer  that  pass  than  Byng,  when  Boss's  brigade  of  Cole's 
division,  coming  up  the  Mendichuri  pass,  appeared  on 
the  Lindouz,  at  the  instant  when  the  head  of  Beille's 
column  was  closing  on  the  Atalosti  to  cut  the  communica- 
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tion  with  Campbell.  This  lasirnamed  officer  had  been 
early  molested,  according  to  Sonlt's  plan,  by  the  frontier 
guards  of  the  Val  de  Baygorry,  yet  he  soon  detected  the 
feint  and  moved  by  his  right  towards  Atalosti  when  he 
heard  the  firing  on  that  side.  The  Vafd'Ayra  separated 
him  from  the  ridge  of  Ayrola  along  which  Beille  was  ad- 
vancing, yet,  noting  that  general's  strength  and  seeing 
Boss's  brigade  labouring  np  the  steep  ridge  of  Mendichnri, 
he  judged  its  commander  to  be  ignorant  of  what  was  going 
on  above,  and  sending  Cole  notice  of  the  enemy's  prox- 
imity and  strength,  ofiered  to  pass  the  Atalosti  and  join 
battle,  if  he  could  be  furnished  afterwards  with  provisions 
and  transport  for  his  sick. 

But  before  this  message  reached  Cole,  a  wing  of  the 
20th  B^ment  and  a  company  of  Brunswickers,  forming 
the  head  of  Boss's  column,  had  gained  the  Lindouz,  where 
suddenly  they  encountered  Beille's  advanced  guard.  The 
moment  was  critical,  and  Boss,  an  eager  hardy  soldier^ 
called  aloud  to  charge,  whereupon  Captain  Tovey  of  the 
20th  run  forward  with  a  company,  and  full  against  the 
6th  French  Light  Infantry  dashed  with  the  bayonet. 
Brave  men  fell  by  that  weapon  on  both  sides,  but  numbers 
prevailed  and  Tovey's  soldiers  were  eventually  pushed  back. 
Boss  however  gained  his  object,  the  remainder  of  his  brigade 
had  time  to  come  up  and  the  pass  of  Atalosti  was  secured : 
yet  with  a  loss  of  one  hundred  and  forty  men  of  the  20th 
Begiment  and  forty-one  of  the  Brunswickers. 

Previous  to  this  vigorous  action,  Cole,  seeing  the  French 
in  the  Val  Carlos  and  the  Orbaiceta  valley  on  both  flanks 
of  Byng,  whose  front  was  not  the  less  pressed,  had  rein- 
forced the  Spaniards  at  the  foundry,  but  now  recalled  his 
men  to  defend  the  Lindouz  ;  and  learning  from  Campbell 
how  strong  Beille  was,  caused  Byng,  with  a  view  to  a  final 
retreat,  to  relinquish  Altobiscar  and  approach  Ibaneta. 
This  movement  uncovered  the  road  leading  down  to  the 
foundry  of  Orbaiceta,  yet  it  concentrated  all  the  troops ; 
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and  Campbell,  although  he  could  oot  enter  the  line,  Cole 
being  unable  to  meet  his  demands,  made  emch  skilfol  dis* 
pofiitions  ttB  to  imprefls  Beille  with  a  notion  ihat  his  nnia- 
bexB  were  considerable. 

Daring  these  operations  the  ddtinishing  never  ceased ; 
bat  a  tidck  fog  coming  ap  the  valley  stopped  a  general 
attack  which  Soalt  was  preparing,  and  when  night  fell 
Cole  still  held  the  Great  Spine,  having  lost  three  hondred 
and  eighty  men  killed  and  woanded.  His  right  was  how- 
ever tamed  by  Orbaioeta,  he  had  only  eleven  thoosand 
bayonets  to  oppose  thirty  thoosand,  and  his  line  of  re- 
treat, five  miles  down  hill  and  flanked  by  the  Lindooz,  was 
im£ftvoarable  ;  wherefore  in  the  night  he  silently  threaded 
the  passes  and  gained  the  valley  of  Unros.  His  rear-goard 
followed  in  the  morning ;  Campbell  went  off  by  Urtiaga 
into  the  Znbiri  valley,  and  the  Spanish  battalion  retreated 
from  the  foundry  by  a  goat  path.  The  great  chain  was 
thus  abandoned,  yet  the  result  of  the  day's  operation  was 
unsatisfactory  to  Soult.  He  had  lost  four  hundred  men, 
he  had  not  gained  ten  miles,  and  was  still  twenty-two 
miles  from  Pampeluna,  with  strong  positions  in  the  way, 
where  increasing  numbers  of  intrepid  enemies  were  to  be 
expected. 

His  combinations  had  been  thwarted  by  fortune,  and  by 
errors  of  execution  which  the  most  experienced  generals 
know  to  be  inevitable.  Thus  fortune  sent  the  fog  at  the 
moment  he  was  thrusting  forward  his  heaviest  masses,  and 
Beille  failed  in  execution.  He  was  to  have  gained  the 
Lindouz  with  all  speed,  but  previous  to  ascending  the 
lock  of  Ayrola  lost  time,  reorganizing  two  newly  arrived 
conscript  battalions  and  serving  out  provisions :  the 
two  hours  thus  employed  would  have  sufficed  to  seize  the 
Lindouz  before  Ross  got  through  the  pass  of  Mendichuii. 
The  fog  would  still  have  stopped  the  spread  of  his  column 
to  the  extent  designed  by  Soult ;  yet  fifteen  or  sixteen 
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thousand  men  would  have  been  placed  on  the  flank  and 
rear  of  Byng  and  Morillo. 

On  the  26th  Soult  put  his  left  wing  on  Cole's  tracks 
but  ordered  Reille  to  follow  the  crest  of  the  mountains 
and  seize  the  passes  from  the  Bastan  in  Hills  rear  while 
D'Erlon  pressed  him  in  front  Hill  would  thus,  Soult 
hoped,  be  crushed  or  thrown  off"  from  Pampeluna,  and 
D'Erlon  could  thus  reach  the  valley  of  Zubiri  with  his 
left,  while  his  right  descending  the  valley  of  Lanz  would 
hinder  Picton  from  joining  Cole.  A  reti;eat  by  those 
generals,  on  separate  lines,  would  then  be  inevitable,  and 
the  French  army  could  issue  in  a  compact  order  of  battle 
from  the  mouths  of  the  two  valleys  against  Pampeluna. 

COMBAT   OF   LINZOAIN. 

All  the  columns  were  in  movement  at  daybreak,  but 
every  hour  brought  its  obstacle.  The  fog  still  hung  heavy 
on  the  mountain-tops.  Reille's  guides  being  bewildered 
refused  to  lead  the  troops  along  the  crests,  and  at  ten 
o'clock,  having  no  other  resource,  he  marched  down  the 
Mendichuri  pass  and  fell  into  the  rear  of  Soult's  column, 
the  head  of  which,  though  retarded  also  by  the  fog  and 
rough  ground,  had  overtaken  Cole's  rear-guard.  The  leading 
infantry  struck  hotly  upon  some  British  light  companies 
under  Colonel  Wilson,  while  a  squadron,  passing  their 
flank,  fell  on  the  rear;  but  Wilson,  facing  about,  drove  them 
off.  and  thus  fighting  Cole  reached  the  heights  of  Linzoan. 
There  Picton  met  him  with  intelligence  that  Campbell  had 
reached  Eugui  in  the  Val  de  Zubiri,  and  the  third  division, 
having  crossed  the  woody  ridge,  was  also  in  that  valley. 
The  junction  of  all  was  thus  secured,  the  loss  of  the  day 
was  less  than  two  hundred,  and  neither  wounded  men  nor 
ba^ffajre  had  been  left  behind :  but  at  four  o'clock  the  French 
seized  some  heights  which  endangered  Cole's  position,  and 
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lie  again  ftQ  back  a  nule,  dfering  baitla  at  a  pnerto  im 
the  ridge  separating  the  Talley  of  TJitm  from  that  of 
Zabiri ;  fbr  the  fiDnner,  {hovgli  dwiomding  on  a  paiaUel 
line,  did  not  open  on  Pampefainai  During  this  ddnniflb 
Campbell,  oondng  fimn  Engniy  showed  his  Poartugaese  on 
ihe  ridge  above  the  Frendi  right  flank ;  he  was  however 
distant,  Pioton's  troops  were  still  fbrther  oS^  and  thve 
was  light  fbr  an  action  if  Sonlt  had  pteased  one;  bofti 
distiuHbed  with  intelligenoe  xeoeived  from  D'Hrion,  and 
doabtfal  what  Campbell's  troops  mij^  be^  he  pot  (rfF  the 
attack  nntQ  next  momingi  and  after  daik  the  jonction  of 
all  the  allies  was  eflbeted. 

This  delay  was  an  error.  Cole  was  alone  fbr  five  honxs^ 
and  ^ery  action,  by  augmenting  the  wounded  men  and 
creating  confnsion,  would  have  augmented  the  difficulties 
of  a  retreat,  for  troops,  fatigued  with  incessant  fighting 
and  marching  during  two  days  and  a  night.  Moreover 
Reille's  failure  from  the  fog,  had  reduced  the  primary 
combinations  to  D'Erlon's  co-operation,  and  reports  now 
brought  the  mortifying  conviction  that  he  also  had  gone 
wrong:  by  rough  fighting  only  could  Soult  therefore  attain 
his  object,  and  it  is  said  his'  manner  discovered  a  secret 
anticipation  of  failure :  yet  his  temper  was  too  stedfafit  to 
yidd,  for  he  gave  orders  to  advance  nest  day  and  renewed 
his  instructions  to  D'Erlon,  whose  operations  must  now  be 
noticed. 

That  general,  who  had  eighteen  thousand  fighting  men, 
placed  two  divisions  op  the  morning  of  the  25th  near  the 
passes  of  Maya,  having  previously  caused  the  national 
guards  of  Val  Baygorry  to  make  demonstrations  towards 
the  lateral  passes  of  Arriette,  Yspeguy  and  Lorietta  on 
Hill's  right.  General  William  Stewart,  commanding  a 
division,  and  still  the  same  daring  but  imprudent  man  he 
had  shown  himself  at  Albuera,  was  deceived  by  these 
feints,  and  looked  to  that  quarter  which  was  guarded  by 
Sylviera's  Portuguese  more  than  to  his  own  front     His 
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divisioD,  consisting  of  two  British  brigades,  was  conse- 
quently neither  posted  as  it  should  be,  nor  otherwise  pre- 
pared for  an  attack.  His  ground  was  strong,  but  however 
rugged  a  position  may  be,  if  it  is  too  extensiye  and  the 
troops  are  not  disposed  with  judgment,  the  inequalities 
constituting  its  strength  become  advantageous  to  an 
assailant. 

There  were  three  passes  over  the  Col  de  Maya  to  defend. 
Aretesque  on  the  right,  Lessessa  in  the  centre,  Maya  on 
the  lefk ;  and  from  these  entrances  two  roads  led  into  the 
Bastan  in  parallel  directions  ;  one  down  the  valley  through 
the  town  of  Maya,  the  other  along  the  Atchiola  moun- 
tain. General  Piingle's  brigade  guarded  the  Aretesque, 
Colonel  Cameron's  brigade  the  Maya  and  Lessessa  passes. 
The  Col  itself  was  broad  on  the  summit,  three  miles  long, 
and  on  each  flank  lofty  rocks  and  ridges  rose  one  above 
another  ;  those  on  the  right  blending  with  the  Goramendi 
mountains,  those  on  the  left  with  the  Atchiola  mountain, 
near  the  summit  of  which  the  82nd  Regiment  belonging 
to  the  seventh  division  was  posted. 

Cameron,  encamped  on  the  left,  had  a  clear  view  of 
troops  coming  from  Urdax,  one  of  D'Erlon's  camps ;  but  at 
Aretesque  a  great  round  hill,  one  mile  in  front,  masked 
the  movements  of  an  enemy  coming  from  Espelette,  the 
other  French  camp.  This  hill  was  not  occupied  at  night, 
nor  in  the  daytime  save  by  some  Portuguese  cavalry 
videttes,  and  the  nearest  guard  was  an  infemtry  picket  of 
eighty  men  posted  on  the  French  slope  of  the  Col.  Behind 
this  picket  there  was  no  immediate  support,  but  four  light 
companies  were  encamped  one  mile  down  the  reverse  slope, 
which  was  more  rugged  and  difficult  of  access  than  that 
towards  the  enemy.  The  rest  of  Pringle's  brigade  was 
disposed  at  distances  of  two  and  three  miles  in  the  rear, 
and  the  signal  for  occupying  the  position  was  to  be  the 
fire  of  four  Portuguese  guns  from  the  rocks  above  the 
Maya  pass.     Thus  of  six  British  regiments,  frimishing 
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more  than  three  thousand  fighting  men,  half  only  were  in 
line,  and  chiefly  massed  on  the  left  of  a  position,  wide, 
open,  and  of  an  easy  ascent  from  the  Aretesque  side. 
Stewart  also,  quite  deceived  as  to  the  real  state  of  affairs^ 
was  at  Elisondo,  several  miles  off,  when  at  midday  D'Erlon 
commenced  the  battle. 

COMBAT   OF   MAYA. 

From  the  Aretesque  pass  a  glimpse  had  been  obtained  at 
dawn  of  cavalry  and  infantry  in  movement  along  the  hills 
in  front,  and  soon  afterwards  some  peasants  announced 
the  approach  of  the  Fxench.  At  nine  o'clock  a  staff  officer, 
patrolUng  round  the  great  hill  in  front,  discovered  sufficient 
to  make  him  order  up  the  light  companies  from  the  reverse 
slope  to  support  the  picket,  and  they  formed  on  the  ridge 
with  their  left  at  the  rock  of  Aretesque,  just  as  d'Armag- 
nac's  division,  coming  from  Espelette,  mounted  the  great 
hill  in  front ;  Abbd's  division  followed,  and  Maransin  witli 
a  third  division  advanced  from  Ainhoa  and  Urdax  against 
the  Maya  pass,  seeking  also  to  turn  it  by  a  narrow  way 
leading  up  the  Atchiola  mountain. 

D'Armagnac  instantly  forced  the  picket  back  with  great 
loss  upon  the  light  companies,  who  sustained  his  assault 
with  infinite  difficulty  ;  the  alarm  guns  were  then  heard 
from  the  Maya  pass,  and  Pringle  hastened  to  the  front ; 
but  his  battalions,  moving  hurriedly  from  different  camps, 
came  up  irregularly.  The  34;th  arrived  first  at  a  running 
pace,  yet  by  companies  not  in  mass,  and  breathless  from 
the  length  and  ruggedness  of  the  ascent ;  the  39th  and 
28th  followed,  but  not  immediately  nor  together ;  and 
meanwhile  D'Armagnac,  closely  supported  by  Abbd,  with 
domineering  numbers  and  valour  combined,  maugre  the 
desperate  fighting  of  the  light  companies  and  the  34th, 
established  his  columns  on  the  broad  ridge  of  the  position. 
Colonel   Cameron  sent  the  oOth  from   the  left  to   the 
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lissistance  of  the  overmatched  troops,  and  that  fierce  and 
formidable  old  regiment  charging  the  head  of  an  advancing 
column  drove  it  clear  out  of  the  pass  of  Lessessa  in  the 
centre.  But  the  French  were  many,  and  checked  at  one 
point  they  assembled  with  increased  force  at  another ;  nor 
could  Pringle  restore  the  battle  with  the  39th  and  28th 
regiments,  which,  cut  oflFfrom  the  others,  were,  though  fight- 
ing strongly,  forced  back  to  a  second  and  lower  ridge  crossing 
the  main  road  into  the  Bastan.  They  were  followed  by 
D'Armagnac,  while  Abbe  pushed  the  50th  and  34th 
towards  the  Atchiola  road  to  the  left,  upon  Cameron's 
brigade.  That  officer,  still  holding  the  pass  of  Maya  with 
the  left  wings  of  the  71st  and  92nd  regiments,  now  brought 
their  right  wings  and  the  Portuguese  guns  into  action: 
but  so  dreadful  was  the  slaughter,  especially  of  the  92nd, 
that  the  enemy  was,  it  is  said,  actually  stopped  for  a  time 
by  the  heaped  mass  of  dead  and  dying ;  and  then  the  left 
wing  of  that  noble  regiment,  coming  down  from  the  higher 
ground,  was  forced  to  smite  wounded  friends  and  exulting 
foes  alike,  as  mingled  together  they  stood  or  crawled  before 

its  fire.* 

* 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Stewart  reached  the  field 
by  the  mountain  road  of  Atchiola.  The  passes  of  Lessessa 
and  Aretesque  were  lost ;  that  of  Maya  was  still  held  by 
the  left  wing  of  the  71st,  but  Stewart,  seeing  Maransin's 
men  gathered  thickly  on  one  side  and  Abba's  men  on  the 
other,  abandoned  it  for  a  new  position  on  the  first  rocky 
ridge  covering  the  road  over  the  Atchiola.  He  called  down 
the  82nd  from  the  highest  part  of  that  mountain,  sent 
messengers  to  demand  further  aid  firom  the  seventh  division, 
and  meanwhile,  though  wounded,  made  a  strenuous  re- 
sistance, for  he  was  a  very  gallant  man.  During  this 
retrograde  movement,  Maransin  suddenly  thrust  the  head 

*  la  roy  original  work,  misled  by  false  information,  I  said  the  soldiers 
of  the  92nd  were  all  Irish :  but  their  colonel,  McDonald,  afterwards  gave 
me  irrefragable  proof,  by  a  list  of  names,  that  they  were  Scotchmen. 
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of  his  division  acrosB  iho  ftont  of  the  British  line  and  oon- 
Dficted  his  left  with  Abb^  throwing  as  be  paased  a 
destmctiTe  fire  into  the  wasted  xemnant  of  the  92nd9 
which  even  then  gave  way  bat  sallenly,  and  still  fdii|^t 
though  two -thirds  had  &Ilen:  howevery  one  after  the  other, 
all  the  regiments  were  foroed  bade,  the  FortDgoese  guns 
were  taken  and  the  position  lost 

Abb^  now  fidlowed  D'Aimagnac  on  the  road  to  the 
town  of  Maya,  leaving  Maransin  to  deal  with  Stewart's 
new  position,  and  notwithstanding  its  extreme  strength 
ihe  French  gained  ground  nntil  six  o'clock;  lor  the  Bri» 
tish,  shrank  in  nambers,  wanted  ammonition,  and  a  part 
of  the  82nd  defimded  the  rocks  on  which  they  were  posted 
with  stones.  In  this  desperate  condition  Stewart  was 
npon  the  point  of  abandoning  the  monntain  entirely,  when 
BEumes'  brigade  of  the  seventii  division,  arriving  firom  Ech- 
aUar,  charged  and  drove  the  French  back  to  the  Maya 
ridge.  Stewart  was  then  master  of  the  Atchiola,  and 
D'Erlon  thinking  greater  reinforcements  had  come  ap, 
recalled  his  other  divisions  firom  the  Maya  road  and  re- 
united his  whole  corps  on  the  Col.  He  had  lost  fifteen 
hundred  men  and  a  general,  but  he  took  four  guns,  and 
fourteen  hundred  British  soldiers  and  one  general  were 
killed  or  wounded. 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  Soult's  operations  to 
restore  the  fortunes  of  France.  Three  considerable  actions 
fought  on  the  same  day  had  each  ended  in  his  fiEkvour.  At 
St.  Sebastian  the  allies'  assault  was  repulsed ;  at  Bonces- 
valles  they  abandoned  the  passes ;  at  Maya  they  were 
defeated — ^yet  the  decisive  blow  was  yet  to  be  struck. 

Lord  Wellington  heard  of  the  fight  at  Maya  en  his  way 
back  firom  St.  Sebastian  after  the  assault,  with  the  false 
addition  that  D'Erlon  was  beaten.  As  early  as  the  22nd 
he  had  known  that  Soult  was  preparing  a  great  offensive 
movement;  yet  the  impassive  attitude  of  the  French 
centre,  the  disposition  of  their  reserve,  twice  as  strong  as 
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he  at  first  supposed,  together  with  the  bridges  prepared  by 
Beille,  were  calculated  to  mislead  an&  did  mislead  him. 
Soult's  combinations  to  bring  his  centre  finally  into  line 
on  the  crest  of  the  great  chain  were  impenetrable;  and  the 
English  general  could  not  believe  his  adversary  would 
throw  himself  with  only  thirty  thousand  Inen  into  the 
valley  of  the  Ebro,  unless  sure  of  aid  from  Suchet.  But 
that  general's  movements  indicated  a  determination  to 
remain  in  Catalonia,  and  Wellington,  in  contrast  to  Soult, 
knew  that  Pampeluna  was  not  in  extremity  and  thought, 
the  a£isault  not  having  been  made,  that  San  Sebastian 
was.  Hence  the  operations  against  his  right,  their  full 
extent  not  known,  appeared  a  feint,  and  he  judged  the 
real  effort  would  be  to  raise  the  siege  of  San  Sebastian. 
But  in  the  night  of  the  25th  correct  intelligence  of  the 
Maya  and  Boncesvalles  afficdrs  arrived.  Graham  was  then 
ordered  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  to  embark  the 
guns  and  stor^.  and  hold  his  spare  troops  ready  to  join 
Giron  on  a  position  of  battle  marked  out  near  the  Bidassoa. 
Cotton  was  directed  to  move  the  cavalry  up  to  Pampeluna, 
and  Abispal  was  instructed  to  have  some  of  his  Spanish 
troops  in  hand  to  act  in  advance  of  that  fortress.  Mean- 
while Wellington,  having  arranged  his  lines  of  correspon- 
dence, proceeded  to  San  Estevan,  which  he  reached  early 
in  the  morning. 

While  the  embarkation  of  the  guns  and  stores  was  going 
on  it  was  essential  to  hold  the  posts  at  Vera  and  Echallar, 
because  D'Erlon's  object  was  not  pronounced;  and  an 
enemy  in  possession  of  those  places  could  approach  San 
Sebastian  by  the  roads  leading  over  the  Pena  de  Haya,  or 
by  the  defiles  of  Zubietta  leading  round  that  mountain. 
But  when  Wellington  reached  Irueta,  saw  the  reduced 
state  of  Stewart's  division,  and  knew  Picton  had  marched 
from  Olague,  he  directed  all  the  troops  within  his  power 
upon  Pampeluna,  and  to  prevent  mistakes  indicated  the 
valley  of  Lanz  as  the  general  line  of  movement.     Of  Pic- 
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ton's  exact  poation.  or  of  his  intentioiis,  noihing  positiTe 
was  known;  bat  suppodng  him  to  hare  jmned  Cole  at 
Linzoain,  as  indeed  he  had,  Wellington  judged  their  oom- 
bined  forces  sii£5cient  to  check  the  enemy  nntil  assistance 
could  reach  them  from  the  centre,  or  from  Pampeluna^  «ad 
he  so  advised  Picton  on  the  eyening  of  the  26tL* 

Following  these  orders  the  seventh  division  marched  in 
the  night  of  the  26th^  the  sixth  division  the  next  morning, 
and  Hill  in  the  following  night  Meanwhile  the  light 
division  quitting  Vera  reached  the  sommit  of  the  Santa 
Gmz  mountain,  and  there  halted  to  cover  the  defiles  of 
Zobietta  until  Longa's  Spaniards  should'take  post  to  block 
the  roads  leading  over  the  Pena  de  Haya.  '  That  e£fected 
it  was  to  thread  tiie  passes  and  descend  upon  the  great 
road  of  Irurzun,  thus  securing  Graham's  communication 
with  the  army  round  Pampeluna. 

These  movements  spread  fear  and  confusion  far  and 
wide.  All  the  narrow  valleys  and  roads  were  crowded 
with  baggage,  commissariat  stores,  artillery  and  fugitive 
families;  reports  of  the  most  alanning  nature  were  as  usual 
rife;  each  division,  ignorant  of  what  had  really  happened 
to  the  other,  dreaded  that  some  of  the  numerous  misfor- 
tunes related  might  be  true;  none  knew  what  to  expect  or 
where  they  were  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  one  universal 
hubbub  filled  the  vnli  regions  through  which  the  French 
army  was  working  its  fiery  path  towards  Pampeluna. 

D'Erlon's  inactivity  gave  great  uneasiness  to  Soult,  who 
repeated  his  original  orders  to  push  forward  by  his  left 
whatever  might  be  the  force  opposed ;  thus  stimulated  he 
advanced  to  Elizondo  the  27th ;  yet  again  halted  there, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  morning  of  the  28th,  when  Hill's 
retreat  had  opened  the  way,  that  he  followed  through  the 
pass  of  Vellate.     His  further  progress  belongs  to  other 


*  All  these  conjectures  and  proceedings  are  g:iTen  on  the  duke's  personal 
authority. 
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coaiMBMAms  mixtg  from  Sooh  s  direct  opeimtioiis»  whidi 
shftU  nov  be  contmuedL 

Pictoii  aaBomii^  conmmid  of  ill  the  tiw^  seTenteen 
thoQSUid,  in  the  TtUej  of  Znhiri  on  tlie  eTOiing  of  ^ 
26lh,  retracted  before  dawn  the  27th,  without  hope  or 
intantion  of  corering  F^anpefauuL  Soolt  followed  in  two 
columns  down  both  banks  of  the  Guy  riTW,  the  canby 
and  artiU^  domng  the  rear ;  eadi  side  mored  in  compact 
Older,  the  nanow  Tallej  was  OTugoiged  with  troops,  and  a 
bicker  of  musketry  alone  marked  the  separation  of  ^ 
hostile  forcesL  Meanwhile  the  garrison  of  Pampduna 
made  a  sally,  and  the  Count  of  AUspal  in  great  alarm 
spiked  some  of  his  guns,  destroyed  his  magaiines,  and 
would  have  suffered  a  disaster,  if  Carlos  D'EsfMuia  had  not 
fortunately  arriyed  from  the  Ebro  with  his  division  and 
checked  the  garrison.  Imminent  was  the  crisis  howeyer^ 
for  Cole,  first  emerging  from  the  Zubiri  yalley,  had  passed 
Yillalba,  three  miles  from  Pampeluna,  in  retreat;  Picton, 
following  dose,  was  at  Huarte,  and  Abispal  s  Spaniards 
were  in  confusion:  in  fine  Soult  was. all  but  sucoessful, 
when  Picton,  feeling  the  importance  of  the  crisis,  suddenly 
turned  on  some  steep  ridges  which  stretched  across  the 
mouths  of  the  Zubiri  and  Lanz  valleys,  screening  Pam- 
pduna. 

Posting  the  third  division  on  the  right  he  prolonged  hitt 
left  with  Morillo's  Spaniards,  called  upon  Abispal  to 
support  him,  and  directed  Cole  to  oocupy  some  heights  a 
little  in  advance.  That  general  had  however  noted  a  salient 
hill  one  mile  farther  on,  and  commanding  the  great  road^ 
where  two  Spanish  r^ments  of  the  blockading  troops  wore 
still  posted,  and  towards  them  he  directed  his  course. 
Soult  had  also  marked  this  hill,  and  a  French  detachment 
was  in  full  career  to  seize  it,  when  the  Spaniards,  seeing 
the  British  so  close,  vindicated  their  ground  by  a  sudden 
charge.  This  was  for  Soult  the  stroke  of  fate.  His  double 
columns,  just  then  emerging  exultant  from  the  narrow 
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11   iiuiit,  was  ck'lt  111  its  wli 
river   <ruy,   and    compressed   on   each  si 
which  there  narrowed  the  valley  to  a  quar 
this  diffienltj  Soult,  with  the  promptnesi 
xnander,  instaatl J  shot  the  head  of  Glat 
laa  xigbty  aeroBS  the  ridge  which  separatee 
the  Lanz  Yalley,  and  threw  one  of  Bei 
infftntrj  and  a  body  of  cayahry  across  the  i 
left,  beyond  tiie  Guy  river,  thus  giving 
position  ol   battle  and  menacing  Picto 
Reille's  remaining  divisions  he  establish^ 
of  Zabaldica  in  the  Val  de  Zubiri,  close  xui 
while  Clanzel  seized  the  village  of  Same 
that  general's  left 

While  Sonlt  ma  thus  establishing  a  lin( 
lingtoB,  who  had  quitted  Hill's  quarters  in 
on  the  27th,  crossed  the  great  mountain 
valley  of  Lanz,  without  being  able  to  let 
Keton'a  movements  or  position  until  he  i 
few  miles  from  Saun»en.  There  he  found 
ai  light  cavahry,  placed  to  famish  posts  of 
in  the  mountains,  and  from  him  heard  \ 
abandoned  the  heights  of  Linzoain :  whereu 
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at  Sauroren  fresh  instnictions  to  turn  eYeiything  from  that 
Talley  to  the  right  by  a  cross-road,  whiq^  led  out  of  it  to 
Marcalain  and  thence  round  the  hills,  to  enter  the  Tallqr 
again  at  Orieain  in  rear  of  Hie  position  occupied  by  Cole. 
As  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  who  had  kept  up  widi  him, 
galloped  with  these  orders  out  of  Saun»ren  by  one  road  the 
French  light  caTalxy  dashed  in  by  another,  and  Wellii^ton 
rode  alone  up  the  mountain. 

A  Portuguese  battalion  on  the  left,  first  recognising 
him,  raised  a  joyful  cry,  and  soon  the  shrill  clamour  was 
taken  up  by  the  next  regiments,  swelling  as  it  run 
along  the  line  into  that  stem  and  appalling  shout  which 
the  British  soldier  is  wont  to  giye  upon  the  edge  of 
battle,  and  which  no  enemy  ever  heard  unmoyed.  In  a 
c<m8picuous  {dace  he  stopped,  desirous  that  both  armies 
should  know  he  was  present,  and  a  spy  who  was  there  pointed 
out  Soult,  then  so  near  that  his  features  could  be  plainly 
distinguished.  Fixing  his  eyes  attentively  up<m  that  for- 
midable man,  he  thus  spoke,  '^  Y&nder  is  a  yreixi  com- 
tfiander,  but  he  is  a  ccntiious  one,  and  ttiU  delay  his  attack 
to  ascertain  the  canse  of  these  shouts ;  that  vsiUgite  time 
for  the  sixth  division  to  arrive  and  I  shall  beat  htm." 
The  event  justified  the  prediction. 

Cole's  position  wis  the  summit  of  a  mountain  mass 
which  filled  aU  tiie  space  between  the  Ouy  and  Lanz  val- 
leys, as  fiir  back  as  Huarte  and  Yillalba.  It  was  highest 
in  the  centre  and  well  defined  towards  the  enemy,  but  the 
trace  was  irregular,  the  r^ht  being  thrown  back  towards 
the  village  of  Arietta  so  as  to  flank  the  great  road,  which 
was  also  swept  by  guns  placed  on  a  lower  range  beldnd. 

Overlooking  Zabaldica  and  the  Guy  river  was  the 
bulging  hill  vindicated  by  the  Spaniards,  a  distinct  but 
lower  point  on  the  right  of  the  position.  The  left,  also 
abating  in  height,  was  yet  extremely  rugged  and  steep, 
overlooking  the  Lanz  river,  and  Ross's  brigade  was  posted  on 
that  side,  having  in  front  a  Portuguese  battalion,  whose 
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flank  rested  on  a  amall  chapeL  Campbell  was  on  the  rig^t 
ofRosB.  Ansoi^  was  on  the  highest  groondy  partly  behind, 
pardy  on  the  zi^t  of  Campbell  Byng's  brigade  was  dn  a 
second  mass  of  hills  in  zesenrOy  and  the  Spanish  hill  was 
farther  zeinforoed  by  a  battalion  of  Portogiiese. 

This  front  of  baAtle  was  less  than  two  miles  and  wdl 
filled,  its  flaAks  bong  washed  by  the  Lam  and  the  Guy ; 
and  those  toErents,  pnrBoing  their  coarse,  broke  by  naxiow 
passages  throng^  the  steep  ridges  screening  Pampelnna 
first  oocapied  by  Picton,  wher^  the  second  line  was 
posted ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from, 
and  nearly  paiallel  to  the  first  position,  but  on  a  more  ex- 
tended firont  Caries  d'Espana  maintained  the  blockade 
behind  these  ridges,  and  the  British  cayaliy  onder  Cotton, 
took  post  on  some  open  ground  in  the  rear  of  Picton's  right 
wing. 

Soult's  position  was  also  a  mountain  filling  the  space 
between  the  two  rivers.  It  was  even  more  ragged  than 
that  of  tho  allies,  and  was  only  separated  from  it  by  a  deep 
narrow  ravine.  Clauzel's  three  divisions  leaned  to  the 
right  on  the  village  of  Sauroren,  which  was  down  in  the 
valley  of  Lanz  and  close  under  the  chapel  height ;  Reille's 
two  divisions  occupied  the  village  of  Zabaldica,  quite  dovm 
in  the  valley  of  Zubiri  under  the  right  of  the  allies.  The 
remaining  division  of  this  wing  and  the  light  cavalry  were, 
as  before  said,  thrown  forward  on  the  mountains  at  the 
other  side  of  the  Guy  river,  menacing  Picton  and  seeking 
to  communicate  with  Pampeluna.  The  French  guns  at 
Zabaldica  opened  fire,  but  the  elevation  required  to  send 
the  shot  upward  rendered  it  so  ineffectual,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  artillery  remained  in  the  narrow  valley  of  Zubiri. 

COMBAT   OF  ZABALDICA. 

Soult  had  made  another  effort  to  gain  the  Spaniards'  hill 
and  establish  himself  near  the  centre  of  the  allies'  line 
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of  battle,  but  had  been  valiantly  repulsed  just  before 
the  arrival  of  Wellington  who  reinforced  the  post  wiih 
the  40th  British  regiment  There  was  then  a  general 
skirmish  along  the  front,  under  cover  of  which  Sonlt 
examined  the  whole  position,  and  the  firing  continued  on 
the  mountain  side  until  a  terrible  storm,  the  usual  pre- 
cursor of  English  battles  in  the  Peninsula,  brought  on  pre- 
mature darkness  and  terminated  the  dispute.  This  was 
the  state  of  affiedrs  at  daybreak  on  the  28th,  but  a  signal 
alteration  had  place  before  the  great  battie  of  that  day 
commenced,  and  the  movements  of  the  wandering  divi- 
sions by  which  this  change  was  effected  must  now  be 
traced. 

Although  the  Lanz  covered  the  left  of  the  allies  and  the 
right  of  the  French,  the  heights  occupied  by  both  were 
prolonged  beyond  that  river ;  the  continuation  of  the  allies' 
range  sweeping  forward  so  as  to  look  into  the  rear  of  Sau* 
roren,  while  the  continuation  of  the  French  range  fell  back 
in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  this  forward  inclination  of 
the  allies'  ridge.  On  each  side  they  were  steep  and  high,  yet 
lower  and  less  rugged  than  the  heights  on  which  the  armies 
stood  opposed  ;  for  on  the  latter,  rocks  piled  on  rocks  stood 
out  like  castles,  so  difficult  to  approach  and  so  dangerous 
to  assail  that  the  hardened  veterans  of  the  Peninsula  only 
would  have  dared  the  trial  Both  sides  were  therefore 
strong  in  defence ;  but  Soult  was  forced  to  attack  or  retreat, 
and  Wellington  looked  anxiously  for  his  sixth  division 
from  Marcalain,  by  a  road  which  run  behind  his  ridge 
beyond  the  Lanz,  and  fell  into  that  valley  at  Oricain,  one 
mile  in  rear  of  Cole's  left.  It  had  been  turned  into  that 
road  from  the  higher  part  of  the  Lanz  valley  by  Lord  Fitz- 
roy  Somerset,  and  was  followed  by  General  Hill  when  he 
arrived  at  the  point  of  divarication  ;  the  way  was  thus  open 
for  D'Erlon  to  join  Soult,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
that  marshal  had  seized  Sauroren  would  thus  have  proved 
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%  nuotezHrtiokfi^  i£  bis  lieatenaiit  had  jnauti  HiU  ^igor-* 
ondy ;  fixr  the  diange  of  direotion  gave  die  uili  Smakm 
a  march  of  eig^iteen  instead  of  &m  hooia  to  joiflt  die 
waaj,  and  Hill,  fimed  to  take  a  poaitkm  at  Maicalain, 
ooYGring  iho  gnat  road  of  Inunm'  on  Wellington's  left, 
was  ihero  joiiied  by  the  seyenth  difisioii  and  tiie  whole 
wen  thrown  oat  of  tho  line  of  battie.  But  during  thesa 
important  movements,  which  wen  not  completed  until  the 
erening  of  the  SSth,  aad  which  finally  jdaoed  all  the  alliee 
in  military  cnmrnnnication,  D'Erlon  remained  inactive  ia 
theBastan! 

The  proximity  of  die  sixth  division  <m  the  morning  of 
the  28ih,  with  the  certainty  of  Hill's  co-operation,  made 
Wellington  think  Soub  would  not  yentmre  an  attack ;  and 
the  latter,  disquieted  about  D'Erlon,  of  whom  he  only  knew 
that  he  had  not  followed  his  instructions,  certainly  viewed 
the  British  position  with  uneasy  anticipations,  and  again 
with  anxious^es  took  cognizance  of  i^ru^  st^^fll, 
seeming  dubious  and  distrustful  of  fortune.  He  could  not 
operate  with  advantage  by  his  left  beyond  the  Ouy  river, 
because  the  mountains  there  were  rou(^,  and  his  enemy, 
having  shorter  lines  of  movement,  could  meet  him  with  all 
arms  combined ;  moreover  his  artillery,  unable  to  emerge 
firom  the  Val  de  Zubiri,  except  by  the  great  road,  would 
thus  have  been  exposed  to  a  coimter  attack.  In  this  dubious 
state  he  crossed  the  Lanz  and  ascended  the  prolongation  of 
the  allies'  ridge,  which,  as  he  had  possession  of  the  bridge 
of  Sauroren,  was  for  the  moment  Iiis  own  ground ;  from 
thence  he  could  see  into  the  left  and  rear  of  Cole's  posi- 
tion, but  the  country  towards  Marcalain  was  so  broken  he 
could  not  discern  the  march  of  the  sixth  division.  The 
deserters  however  told  him  that  four  divisions,  namely,  the 
second,  sixth  and  seventh  British,  and  Sylviera's  Portu- 
guese, which  was  under  Hill,  were  expected  from  that 
side ;  he  was  thus  influenced  to  attack,  because  the  valley, 
widening  as  it  descended,  offered  the  means  of  assailing  the 
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allies  in  front  and  flank,  and  intercepting  the  diyisiens 
from  Marcalain  by  the  same  comfaination. 

One  of  Glanzel's  divisionB  abeady  oocupied  Svaaorea, 
and  the  other  two  were  now  posted  on  each  side  of  that 
Tillage  ;  that  on  the  light  hand  was  ordered  to  send 
flankers  to  the  ridge  from  whence  Sonlt  had  made  his 
obsenraticHis,  and  upon  signal  to  moye  down  the  TaUey, 
wheel  to  ihe  lefik,  and  assail  the  rear  of  the  allies  while  the 
other  two  divisions  assailed  their  front :  five  thousand  men 
would  thus  be  enveloped  by  sixteen  thousand,  and  Sonlt 
hoped  to  crush  them  notwithstanding  the  strei^h  of 
ground  Meanidiile  Reille's  two  divisions  on  the  side  <^ 
Zabaldica,  were  each  to  send  a  brigade  against  the  Spanish 
hill  and  connect  the  right  of  their  attack  with  Glauzel's 
left.  The  remaining  brigades  wero  to  follow  in  support, 
the  division  beyond  the  Guy  wnb  to  keep  Picton  in  check, 
and  all  were  to  throw  tiiemselves  frankly  into  action. 

FIRST  BATTLE  OF  SAITROBEH. 

At  midday  on  the  28th  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Talavera  fight,  the  French  gathered  in  masses  at  the  foot  of 
the  position,  and  their  skirmishers  quickly  spread  over  the 
face  of  the  mountain,  working  upward  like  a  conflagration ; 
but  the  columns  of  attack  were  not  all  ready  when  Clauzel's 
right-hand  division,  without  awaiting  the  general  signal  of 
battle,  threw  out  flankers  on  the  ridge  beyond  the  Lanz 
and  pushed  down  the  valley  in  one  mass.  With  a  rajttd 
pace  it  turned  Cole's  left  and  was  preparing  to  wheel  up 
on  his  rear,  when  suddenly  Madden's  Portuguese  brigade 
of  the  sixth  division  appeared  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge 
beyond  the  river,  driving  the  flankers  back  and  descending 
as  from  the  clouds  with  a  rattling  fire  upon  the  right  and 
rear  of  the  column ;  and  not  less  suddenly  the  main  body  of 
that  division,  emerging  from  behind  the  same  ridge  near 
the  village  of  Oricain,  presented  a  line  of  battle  across  the 
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front  It  was  again  the  connter-stroke  of  Salamanca ! 
The  French  while  striying  to  encompass  Cole's  left  were 
themselves  encompassed.  For  two  brigades  of  Cole's  divi- 
sion instantly  turned  and  smote  them  on  the  left^  the 
Portngaese  smote  them  on  the  right,  and  thus  scathed 
on  both  flanloi  with  fire,  they  were  yiolently  shocked 
and  pnshed  back  witii  a  mighty  force  by  the  sixth  divi- 
sion ;  yet  not  in  flight,  bnt  fighting  fiercely  and  strewing 
the  gronnd  with  their  enemies'  bodies  as  well  as  with 
their  own. 

Claozel's  second  division,  on  the  other  side  of  Sanroren, 
seeing  this  dire  conflict,  with  a  hnnied  movement  assailed 
the  chapel  height  to  draw  off  Cole's  fire  from  the  troops  in 
the  valley,  and  gallantly  did  the  French  soldiers  throng  up 
the  craggy  steep ;  yet  the  general  unity  of  the  attack  was 
ruined ;  neither  the  third  division  nor  Eeille's  brigades 
had  yet  received  the  signal,  and  their  attacks  were  made 
irregularly,  in  succession,  running  from  right  to  left  as  the 
necessity  of  aiding  others  became  apparent.  It  was  how- 
ever a  terrible  battle  and  well  fought.  One  column  darting 
out  of  the  village  of  Sauroren,  silently,  sternly,  without 
firing  a  shot,  worked  up  to  the  chapel  under  a  tempest  of 
bullets,  which  swept  away  whole  ranks  without  abating  the 
speed  and  power  of  the  mass  ;  the  Portuguese  there  shrunk 
abashed,  and  that  part  of  the  position  was  won  ;  soon  how- 
ever they  rallied  on  Eoss's  British  brigade,  and  the  whole 
running  forward  charged  the  French  with  a  loud  shout  and 
dashed  them  down  the  hill.  Heavily  stricken  the  latter 
were,  yet  undismayed,  and,  re-forming,  again  ascended  to 
be  again  broken  and  overturned.  But  the  other  columns  of 
attack  were  now  bearing  upwards  through  the  smoke  and 
flame  with  which  the  skirmishers  covered  the  face  of 
the  mountain ;  another  Portuguese  regiment,  fighting  on 
the  right  of  Ross,  yielded  to  their  fury ;  a  heavy  body 
crowned  the  heights,  and  wheeling  against  Ross's  exposed 
flank  forced  him  back  also.     His  ground  was  instantly 
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occupied  by  the  enemies  with  whom  he  had  been  engaged 
in  front,  and  the  fire  raged  close  and  desperate  on  the 
crest  of  the  position,  charge  succeeding  charge,  and  each 
side  yielding  and  advancing  by  turns.  This  astounding 
effort  of  French  valour  was  of  no  av^  Wellington 
brought  Byng's  brigade  forward  at  a  running  pace,  and 
called  the  27th  and  48th  British  regiments  from  the  higher 
ground  in  the  centre  against  the  crowded  masses,  which  he 
thus  rolled  backward  in  disorder,  throwing  them  one  after 
the  other  violently  down  the  mountain-side  ;  yet  with  no 
child's  play ;  the  two  British  raiments  fell  upon  the 
enemy  three  separate  times  with  the  bayonet,  and  lost 
more  than  half  their  own  numbers. 

During  this  battle  on  the  mountain-top,  the  sixth  divi- 
sion gained  ground  in  the  Lanz  valley,  and  when  it  arrived 
on  a  front  with  the  left  of  the  victorious  troops  near  the 
chapel,  Wellington,  seeing  the  momentary  disorder  of 
the  enemy,  ordered  Madden's  Portuguese  brigade  beyond 
the  Lanz,  which  had  never  ceased  its  fire  against  the 
right  flank  of  the  French  column,  to  assail  the  village  of 
Sauroren  in  rear ;  but  the  state  of  the  action  in  other  parts 
and  the  exhaustion  of  the  troops  soon  induced  him  to 
countermand  this  movement 

On  the  French  left,  Reille's  brigades,  connecting  their 
right  with  Clauzel's  third  division,  had  environed  the 
Spanish  hill,  ascended  it  unchecked,  and  at  the  moment 
when  the  fourth  division  was  so  hardly  pressed  from  Sau- 
roren, made  a  Spanish  raiment  give  way  on  the  left  of  the 
40th  ;  but  a  Portuguese  battalion,  rushing  forward,  again 
covered  the  flank  of  that  invincible  regiment,  while  it 
waited  in  stem  silence  until  the  French  set  their  feet  upon 
the  broad  summit.  Then,  when  their  glittering  arms 
appeared  over  the  brow  of  the  mountain  the  charging  cry 
was  heard,  the  crowded  mass  was  broken  to  pieces  and  a  1 
tempest  of  bullets  followed  it  down  the  mountain.     Four  ' 

times  this  assault  was  renewed,  and  the  French  officers 
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won  seen  efentopoU  uf  iheir  tiled  men  lij  tibe  bflll%  «• 
fiefoeand  neofaiie  tibey  ven  to  win ;  itwastibe  Uboor  «C 
fiutjpluHi ;  Ae  Tefaenent  Aoot  and  Aoek  of  the  Bntnk 
•oldier  almje  pcenikd,  aid  a*  lut^  wi&  timned  iiiA% 
tiled  ludbe,  and  Suiting  hearts,  hofdeas  from  lepeated 
finlmes.  ther  ^*fi^^»>^  so  ahwhnd  tbat  Aiee  JBiiitidi  oona- 
panies  aoffieed  to  hmx  down  a  wiiok  farigadeu* 

WkQe  Ae  battle  waa  flus  being  firaf^  on  the  moon- 
tain,  the  Franck  oaiaby  bc;yond  the  Qaj  mer  passed  a 
riTolet,  and  with  a  ize  <tf  oaribines  fioned  tke  10th  Hnnwrs 
to  yield  some  xodky  gcwnd  on  Ficton's  n^^t,  bat  the  IStfai 
HnssBB  raoewed  the  eombat,  killed  two  offioers,  and 
diOTe  the  Fiench  oyer  the  riviilet  again. 

Such  were  the  leading  oFents  of  this  sangoinary  straggle, 
which  Lord  Wellington,  firesh  from  the  fight,  with  homely 
emphasis  called  "bludgeon  icark"  Two  generals  and 
eighteen  hnndred  men  had  been  killed  or  womided  on  the 
French  side,  following  their  official  reports ;  a  nmnber  fiu: 
bdow  the  estimate  made  at  the  time  by  the  allies,  whose 
loss  amonnted  to  two  thousand  six  hundred.  These  dis- 
crepancies between  hostile  calculations  ever  occur,  and 
there  is  little  wisdom  in  disputing  where  proof  is  unattain- 
able ;  yet  the  nimibers  actually  engaged  were  twenty-five 
thousand  French  and  twelve  thousand  allies ;  hence,  if  the 
strength  of  the  latter's  position  did  not  save  them  firom  the 
greater  loss  their  steadfast  courage  is  more  to  be  admired. 

The  29th  the  armies  rested  in  position  without  firing  a 
shot,  and  the  wandering  divisions  on  both  sides  were  now 
ODLtering  the  line. 

Hill,  having  sent  all  his  baggage  artillery  and  wounded 
men  to  Berioplano  behind  Picton's  ridge,  still  occupied 
his  position  covering  the  Marcalain  and  Irurzun  roads ; 
thus  posted  he  likewise  menaced  the  valley  of  Lanz  in  rear 
of  SoultV  right,  his  communication  with  Oricain  being 
maintained  by  the  seventh  division  ;  the  light  division  was 

*  For  tliii  fiM^t  I  had  tiie  antlioritj  of  a  Franch  oolond  jof  aitOlerj. 
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also  approaching  Hill's  left,  and  therefore  on  Wellington's 
side  the  crisis  was  oifer.  He  had  -vindicated  his  positioii 
with  only  sixteen  thousand  oomhatants,  and  now,  iindnding 
the  Spanish  troops  blockading  Pampelmia,  he  had  fifty 
thousand  in  dose  military  combination.  Thirty  thousaiid 
flashed  with  recent  successes  were  in  hand,  and  Hill's 
troops  were  well  placed  lor  retaking  the  offensiye. 

Soolt's  situation  was  proportionably  difficult  Seeing 
he  could  not  force  the  position,  he  had  sent  his  artillery, 
part  of  his  cavaliy,  and  his  wounded  men,  back  to  France 
immediately  after  the  battle,  ordering  the  two  former  to 
join  Villatte  on  the  Lower  Bidassoa  and  await  further 
instructions.  Having  shaken  off  this  burthen  he  awaited 
D'Erlon's  airiTal  by  the  valley  of  Lanz,  and  that  general 
did  reach  Ostiz,  a  few  miles  above  Sauroren,  at  mid-day 
on  the  29th,  bringing  intelligence,  obtained  indirectly 
during  his  march,  that  (kaham  had  retired  from  the 
Bidassoa  and  Villatte  had  crossed  that  river.  This  gave 
Soult  a  hope  that  his  first  mov^nents  had  disengaged  San 
Sebastian,  and  he  instantly  conceived  a  new  plan  of  opera- 
tions, dangerous  indeed,  yet  conformable  to  the  critical 
state  of  his  affairs. 

No  success  was  to  be  expected  from  another  attack,  yet 
he  could  not  when  reinforced  with  eighteen  thousand  men 
retire  by  the  road  he  came  without  some  dishonour;  nor 
could  he  remain  where  he  was,  because  his  supplies  of  pro- 
visions and  ammunition,  derived  from  distant  magazines  by 
slow  and  small  convoys,  was  imequal  to  the  consumption. 
Two-thirds  of  the  British  troops,  great  part  of  the  Portu- 
guese and  all  the  Spaniards,  were,  as  he  supposed,  assem- 
bled in  his  front  under  Wellington  ;  or  on  his  right  flank 
under  Hill ;  and  it  was  probable  other  reinforcements  were 
on  the  march;  wherefore  he  resolved  to  prolong  his  right 
with  D'Erlon's  corps,  and  cautiously  drawing  off  the  rest 
of  his  army  place  the  whole  between  the  allies  and  the 
Bastan,  in  military  connection  with  his  reserve  and  closer 
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to  his  fironiier  magaiineB.  Thiu  po0ted  he  ooold  oombme 
all  his  foroes  in  one  opeKaticn  to  relieve  San  Sebastian, 
and  profit  fiom  new  ornnhinationfl. 

In  the  eveiiing  of  the  29ih  the  seoond  diyision  of 
cavaliy,  which  was  in  the  valley  of  Znbiri,  passed  over  to 
that  of  Lans  and  joined  D'Ez1oD|  who  was  (ndcred  to 
march  eady  on  the  80th  along  the  orosB  xoad  leading  on 
Maicalain,  hy  which  HiU  had  before  maiohed  ont  of  that 
valley.  During  the  Hif^t  the  first  division  of  cavalry  and 
La  Martiniere's  division  of  in£uitryy  both  on  the  extreme 
left  of  the  French  army,  retired  over  the  mountains  to 
Eogiii,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Znbiri  vaUey,  having 
orders  to  crosB  the  separating  ridge  there  and  jdn  D'Erlon 
in  the  valley  of  Lans.  The  remainder  of  Beille's  wing 
moved  by  the  crest  of  the  position  to  Sanroren,  being  gra- 
dually to  relieve  Glauzel's  troops,  which  were  then  to  move 
up  the  Lanz  valley,  follow  D'Erlon,  and  be  followed  in 
like  manner  by  Beille:  meanwhile  Olauzel  detached  two 
raiments  to  the  ridges  beyond  the  Lanz  river,  to  cover  his 
own  march  and  open  a  military  connection  with  D'Erlon, 
whose  new  line  of  operations  vras  just  beyond  those 
heights. 

In  the  night  Soult  again  heard  from  deserters  that 
three  divisions  were  to  make  an  offensive  movement  next 
day  by  the  Marcalain  road  on  his  right,  and  at  daylight 
he  was  convinced  the  men  spoke  truly;  because  from  the 
ridges  held  by  Glauzel  beyond  Sauroren  he  descried  co* 
lumns  descending  from  Picton's  position  and  from  above 
Oricain,  while  others  were  in  movement  apparently  to 
turn  Glauzel's  right  flank.  These  columns  were  Morillo's 
Spaniards,  Campbell's  Portuguese,  and  the  seventh  divi- 
sion, marching  to  adopt  a  new  disposition,  which  shall  be 
presently  explained. 

Early  in  the  morning  Soult's  combination  was  apparent, 
Foy's  division,  the  last  of  Reille's  wing,  was  seen  in  march 
along  the  crest  of  the  mountain  to  Sauroren,  where  Mau- 
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cune  s  division  had  pTevionsly  relieved  Oonroox's,  and  the 
latter,  belonging  to  Glanzel,  was  moving  up  the  valley  of 
Lanz.  Wellington,  who  was  not  a  general  to  suffer  a  flank 
march  across  his  front  within  cannon-shot,  immediately 
opened  his  batteries  from  the  chapel  height,  and  sent 
skirmishers  against  Sauroren.  Soon  this  fire,  spreading  to 
his  right,  became  brisk  between  Cole  and  Foy,  but  it 
subsided  at  Sauroren ;  whereupon  Soult,  relying  on  the 
strength  of  the  ground,  directed  Reille  to  maintain  Sauro- 
ren until  nightfall  and  went  off  himself  to  join  D'Erlon, 
his  design  being  to  fall  upon  the  troops  he  had  seen 
moving  to  turn  his  right  and  crush  them  with  superior 
numbers.  It  was  a  daring  project,  well  and  finely  conceived, 
but  he  had  to  deal  with  a  man  more  rapid  of  perception 
and  of  a  rougher  stroke  than  himself  He  overtook 
D'Erlon,  who  had  three  divisions  of  infantry  and  two  of 
heavy  cavalry,  to  find  him  fsicing,  not  the  troops  seen  in 
march  the  evening  before,  but  Hill  who  was  in  position 
with  ten  thousand  men. 

COMBAT   OF  BTTENZA. 

Occupying  a  very  extensive  mountain  ridge.  Hill's  right 
was  strongly  posted  on  rugged  ground,  but  his  left  was 
insecure,  and  D'Erlon,  who  had  not  less  than  twenty  thou- 
sand sabres  and  bayonets  in  line,  was  followed  by  La  Mar- 
tiniere's  division  of  infantry.  Soult's  combination  was 
therefore  still  extremely  powerful,  the  light  troops  were 
already  engaged  when  he  arrived — and  the  same  soldiers 
on  both  sides  who  had  so  strenuously  combated  at  Maya 
were  again  opposed  to  each  other. 

D'Armagnac  made  a  false  attack  on  Hill's  right,  Abb^ 
endeavoured  to  turn  his  left  and  gain  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  in  the  direction  of  Buenza;  Maranzin  followed  Abb^, 
and  the  divisions  of  cavalry,  entering  the  line,  connected 
the  two  attacks.    D'Armagnac  pushed  his  feint  too  £uf^ 
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beeame  serioody  engaged  and  was  beaim ;  Ink  after 
bud  fightiBg  AUb6  tmned  the  left  flaoiik,  gnned  Ae 
fosumit  ef  ihe  motmtain^  aad  xeadoned  Ae  poeition  ob- 
teoaUe. 

Hill  wlie  had  loet  few  hundied  mm  letind  to  Aa 
hfli^bte  ef  Eqiian%  dmring  tovaida  Maaealani  with  Ida 
ngbi  but  ibiawiiig  baek  bit  left,  and  being  Aen  jeiaed 
bj  Campbell  and  Monlla  agam  eftnd  batik.     SovH, 
ivbose  piindpal  Ion  was  in  D^Armagwac'a  dhiaiony  bad 
bowerer  gnned  bit  aain  otgeei.    He  bad  tnmed  HiU'a 
kft^  aeeuied  a  fieak  Hne  ef  retvwt  and  &  Bhorter  com- 
Bimicaitioa  witk  Yillaifee  bj  Ae  paea  of  Doau  Mam ;  aad 
wiAal,  Ae  oonmand  of  Ae  great  Inonnii  xoad  to  Tdoaa^ 
wfaicb  was  diatant  only  one  leagaa    Hia  first  Aoogbt  was 
to  sdize  it  and  march  upon  Toloia  or  Emani  to  raise  Ae 
ai^  of  San  Sebastian,  and  Aero  was  nothing  to  oppose 
bis  doing  so,  except  Ae  light  diyision,  whose  moTements 
shall  be  noticed  hereaft^ ;   but  neither  Hill  nor  Sonlt 
knew  of  its  presence,  and  if  the  French  marshal's  oAer 
combinations  had  been  happily  executed  he  would  have 
broken  into  Guipuscoa  on  Ae  31st  with  fifiby  thousand 
men,  thrust  aside  Ae  light  division  in  his  march,  and 
taken  Graham  in  reverse  while  Villatte's  reserve  attacked 
bim  in  front.    Wellingtcm  would  have  followed,  yet  scarcely 
in  time,  for  he  did  not  suspect  his  views  and  was  ignorant 
of  bis  strengA,  thinking  I^Erlon's  force  to  be  only  three 
divisions,  whereas  it  was  four  divisions  of  infiintry  and 
two  of  cavaliy.    This  error  however  did  not  prevent  him 
from  seizing  the  decisive  point  of  operation  and,  like  a  - 
great  captun,  giving  a  counter*stroke  which  Soult,  trust- 
ing to  the  strength  of  BeiBe's  position,  little  expected. 
For  when  La  Martiniere^s  division  and  the  cavaby  had 
abandoned  Ae  mountains  above  Elcano,  and  ^Zabaldiea 
was  evacuated,  Picton,  reinforced  wiA  two  squadrons  of 
cavalry  and  a  battery  of  artilleiy,  was  directed  to  enter 
the  Zubiri  valley  and  turn  Ae  FrenA  left.    Meanwhile 
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the  seventh  diTicdon  swept  over  the  hills  beyond  the  Lanz 
liver  upon  Clanzd's  right  with  safety  because  Gamp- 
bell  and  Morillo  insured  communicaition  with  Hill,  who 
was  ordered  to  push  the  head  of  his  cohmm  towards 
Olague  and  menace  SonlVs  rear  in  the  valley  of  Lanz. 
He  was  in  march  to  do  this  when  D^Erlon,  as  shown, 
met  and  forced  him  back.  Daring  these  movements  Cole 
never  ceased  to  skirmish  with  Foy  on  the  moontain  be^ 
tween  Zabaldica  and  Sanrora:i,  while  the  sixth  division  rein- 
forced with  Byng's  brigade  aflsanlted  the  latter  village. 

SECOND  BATTLE  OF  SAUBOBBK. 

Picton  qiaickly  gained  the  Val  de  Znbiri,  and  threw  his 
skirmishers  against  Foy's  left  flank  on  the  mountain,  while 
on  the  other  flank  Qtaasitl  Inglis,  one  of  those  veteraoB 
who  purchase  every  step  of  promoti<»i  with  their  blood, 
advancing  with  only  five  hundred  meci  of  the  seventh 
division,  broke  at  one  shock  the  two  French  regiments  on 
the  ridges  covering  Clauael's  right,  and  drove  them  dowm 
into  the  valley  of  Lanz.  He  lost  indeed  one-third  of  his 
own  men,  but  instantly  spreading  the  remainder  in  skir- 
mishing order  along  the  descent  opened  a  biting  fire  upon 
the  flank  of  Oonroux's  division,  which  was  in  march  up  the 
valley  from  Saur(»ren,  and  thrown  into  disorder  by  having 
two  raiments  tivaiB  suddodly  tumbled  upon  it  from  the  top 
of  the  mountain. 

Foy's  division  was  marching  along  the  crest  of  the  po- 
sition between  Zabaldica  and  Sauroren  at  the  moment  of 
this  attack ;  but  he  was  too  &r  off  to  give  aid,  and  his  own 
light  troops  were  engaged  with  Cole's  skirmishers ;  more- 
over Inglis  had  been  so  sudden  thai  before  the  evil  was 
well  perceived  it  was  past  remedy;  for  Wellington  in- 
stantly poshed  the  sixth  division  under  Pakenham  to  the 
left  of  Sauroren,  and  sent  Byng  headlong  down  from  the 
chapel  height  against  Maucune,  who  was  in  that  village. 
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ThiB  Tigoioiui  assttolt  was  omnltaneoudyeaQfixroei  from  &b 
other  Bide  of  th^  Lanz  by  Madden's  PortagaeBe,  and  the 
lottery  near  the  chapel  sent  its  ballets  ctidung  throu^^ 
the  houses  oir  boomiiig  up  the  Talley  towaids  Comoox's 
oelmnn,  which  Inj^  never  ceased  to  yez. 

The  Tillage  and  bridge  of  Sanroren  and  the  steaiis 
beyond  were  soon  covered  with  a  pall  of  smoke,  the  mus- 
ketry pealed  freqnent  and  load,  and  the  tamnlt  and  affiray 
echoing  from  mountain  to  mountain  filled  all  the  vaUey. 
Byng  with  hard  fitting  earned  Sauroren,  fourteen  hun- 
dred prisoners  were  made,  and  the  two  French  divisions 
being  entirely  broken,  fled,  partly  up  the  valley  towards 
Glauzel's  other  divisions,  partly  up  the  original  position,  to 
seek  refdge  with  Foy,  who  remained  on  the  summit  a 
helpless  spectator  of  this  rout.  He  rallied  the  fugitives  in 
great  numbers,  but  had  soon  to  look  to  himself,  for  his 
own  skirmishers  were  now  driven  up  the  mountain  by 
Cole's  men,  and  his  left  was  infested  by  Picton's  detach- 
ments. Thus  pressed,  he  fell  back  along  the  hills  sepa- 
rating the  valley  of  Zubiri  from  that  of  Lanz,  and  the 
woods  enabled  him  to  effect  his  retreat  without  much  loss ; 
yet  he  dared  not  descend  into  either  valley,  and  thinking 
himself  entirely  cut  off,  sent  advice  to  Soult  and  went  over 
the  Great  Spine  into  the  Alduides  by  the  pass  of  Urtiaga. 
Glauzel  meanwhile  had  been  driven  up  the  valley  of  Lanz 
to  Olague,  where,  being  joined  by  La  Martinicre,  he  took 
a  position ;  and  Wellington,  whose  pursuit  had  been 
damped  by  hearing  of  Hill's  action,  also  halted. 

The  allies  lost  nineteen  hundred  men  killed  wounded 
or  taken  in  this  and  Hill's  battle,  and  nearly  twelve  hun- 
dred were  Portuguese,  for  the  soldiers  of  that  nation  bore 
the  brunt  of  both  fights.  On  the  French  side  the  loss  was 
enormous.  Gonroux's  and  Maucune's  divisions  were  com- 
pletely disorganized.  Eight  thousand  men  under  Foy  were 
entirely  separated  from  the  main  body ;  two  thousand  at 
the  lowest  computation  were  killed  or  wounded ;  many  were 
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dispersed  in  the  woods  and  ravines,  and  tliree  thousand 
prisoners  were  taken.  Soult's  fighting  men  were  thus  re- 
duced to  thirty-five  thousand,  of  which  fifteen  thousand 
under  Glauzel  and  Reille  were  dispirited  by  defeat,  and 
the  whole  in  a  critical  situation,  seeing  that  Hill's  force, 
increased  to  fifteen  thousand  men  by  the  junction  of  Mo- 
rillo  and  Campbell,  was  in  their  firont  at  Eguaros,  and  thirty 
thousand  on  their  rear  in  the  valley  of  Lanz ;  for  Picton, 
finding  no  enemies  in  the  valley  of  Zubiri,  had  joined  Cole 
on  the  heights. 

Wellington  had  sent  some  Spaniards  to  Marcalain  when 
he  heard  of  Hill's  action,  yet  he  was  not  yet  aware  of  the 
true  state  of  affidrs  on  that  side,  and  his  operations  were 
founded  on  the  notion  that  Soult  was  in  retreat  towards 
the  Bastan.  Hence  he  designed  to  follow  closely  and 
push  his  own  left  forward  to  support  Graham  on  the. 
Bidassoa;  but  he  still  underrated  D'Erlon's  force,  and. 
thought  La  Martiniere's  division  had  originally  retreated 
up  the  Val  de  Zubiri  to  Koncesvalles,  instead  of  crossing 
the  intervening  ridge  to  the  Lanz  valley;  and  as  Fo/b 
column  was  numerous,  and  two  divisions  had  been  broken 
at  Sauroren,  he  judged  the  force  immediately  under  Soult  - 
to  be  very  weak,  and  made  dispositions  accordingly.  The 
sixth  division  and  the  13th  light  dragoons  were  ordered 
to  join  Picton,  the  whole  to  move  upon  the  Koncesvalles ; 
Cole  was  called  down  into  the  valley  of  Lanz,  and  Hill 
was  directed  to  press  Soult,  turning  his  right,  yet  still 
directing  his  own  march  upon  Lanz.  The  seventh  division 
was  to  let  Hill  cross  its  front,  and  then  march  for  the  pass 
of  Dona  Maria. 

These  arrangements  show  that  Wellington  expected^ 
Soult  to  rejoin  Glauzel  and  make  for  the  Bastan  by  the 
pass  of  Vellate.  But  the  French  marshal  was  so  £&r 
advanced  he  could  not  return  to  Lanz ;  he  was  between 
two  fires,  and  could  only  retreat  into  the  valley  of  St. 
Estevan  by  the  pass  of  Dona  Maria ;  wherefore,  calling  up 
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Clftoiely  and  giving  D'Edon  lAxmd  diyicdoiui  were  in  good 
order  the  veftr-gnird,  he  commenoed  his  maRsh  at  micU 
night  towaida  the  paas.  MiBohief  was  thiokemng  aionnd 
him.  Oraham,  on  the  Bntiah  left,  had  twenty  tlimiai^T|^ 
men  reajfy  to  mote  either  against  Villatte  or  into  the 
valley  of  St  Estevan ;  and  there  remained  on  that  side  the 
li^t  division  nnder  Charles  Alten,  of  whose  operatioiui  it 
is  time  to  speak. 

That  general  had  descended  the  mountain  of  Santa 
Gmz  on  ike  evening  of  the  28th  to  gain  the  great  road  of 
Ininnn ;  bat  whether  by  orders  fiom  Ghraham,  or  in  defiaalt 
of  orders,  the  difficolty  of  commnnication  being  extreme  in. 
those  wild  regions,  he  commenced  his  movement  very  late^ 
and  darkness  &lling  on  his  rear  brigade  while  in  march,  the 
troops  got  dispersed  in  that  frightful  wilderness  of  woods 
and  precipices.    Many  soldiers  made  &ggot  torches,  waving 
them  as  signals,  and  so  moving  about  the  lights  served 
indeed  to  assist  those  who  carried  them,  yet  misled  and 
bewildered  others  who  saw  them  at  a  distance,  for  the 
heights  and  the  ravines  were  alike  studded  with  these 
small  fires,  and  the  soldiers  calling  to  each  other  filled  the 
whole  r^on  with  their  clamour.     Thus  they  continued  to 
rove  and  shout  until  morning  showed  the  face  of  the  moun- 
tain covered  with  tired  and  scattered  men  and  animals, 
who  had  not  gained  half  a  league  of  ground  beyond  their 
starting  place,  and  it  was  many  hours  ere  they  could  be 
collected. 

Alten,  now  for  three  days  separated  from  the  army,  sent 
mounted  ofiicers  in  various  directions  to  obtain  tidings, 
and  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  renewed  his  march,  but 
at  Areysa  halted  without  sufiering  fires  to  be  lighted ;  for 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  enemy  and  was  fearful  of  discover- 
ing his  situation.  At  night  he  moved  again,  and  finally 
established  his  bivouacs  near  Lecumberri  early  on  the  30th, 
having  heard  the  noise  of  Hill's  battle  at  Buenza  in  the 
course  of  the  day.     The  light  division  was  thus  brought 
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into  the  immediate  system  of  operations,  and  had  Sonit 
continued  his  march,  after  driving  back  Hill,  it  would  have 
been  in  great  danger.  Now  it  was  a  new  power  thrown 
into  Wellington's  hands  at  a  critical  moment,  for  Villatte, 
contrary  to  the  intelligence  received,  had  not  advanced,  and 
Soult  was  therefore  completely  isolated :  he  had  indeed  no 
resources  save  what  his  ability  and  courage  could  supply. 

His  single  line  of  retreat  by  Dona  Maria  was  secure 
only  as  far  as  San  Estevan,  and  from  that  town  he  could 
march  up  the  Bidassoa  to  the  Bastan,  to  r^ain  France 
by  the  Col  de  Maya ;  or  down  the  same  river  towards  Vera 
by  Sumbilla  and  Yanzi,  from  both  of  which,  roads,  branch- 
ing off  to  the  right,  led  over  the  mountains  to  Echallar : 
yet  he  might  be  intercepted  on  either  side.  The  Col  de 
Maya  way  was  good,  but  that  down  the  Bidassoa  was  a 
long  and  terrible  defile,  so  contracted  about  the  bridges 
of  Yanzi  and  Sumbilla  that  a  few  men  only  could  march 
abreast.  This  then  he  had  to  dread.  First,  that  Welling- 
ton by  the  pass  of  Vellate  would  reach  the  Bastan  before 
him,  and  block  the  Maya  passes.  Second,  that  Graham 
would  occupy  the  rocks  of  Yanzi  and  cut  him  off  from 
Echallar.  Then,  confined  to  a  narrow  mountain-way 
leading  from  San  Estevan  to  Zagaramurdi,  far  too  rugged 
for  wounded  men  and  baggage,  he  would  be  followed  by 
Hill,  and  perhaps  headed  at  Urdax  by  Wellington. 

In  this  state,  the  first  object  being  to  get  through  Dona 
Maria,  Soult  commenced  his  retreat  in  the  night  of  the 
SOth,  while  Wellington,  still  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of 
affairs,  halted  in  the  valley  of  Lanz  to  let  Hill  pass  his 
front  and  enter  the  Bastan.  But  early  on  the  31st,  Soult's 
real  strength  became  known,  and  the  seventh  division  was 
directed  to  aid  Hill,  while  Wellington  marched  himself 
through  the  pass  of  Vellate,  and  sent  Alton  orders  to  cut 
in  upon  the  French,  intercepting  their  march  where  he 
could.  Longa,  who  was  with  Oraham,  had  instructions 
to  seize  the  defiles  at  Yanzi,  aiding  the  light  division  to 
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block  that  way,  and  Graham  was  to  hold  all  his  oorps  xd 
readiness  to  move  with  the  same  yiew. 

COMBAT  OF  BONA  MASIA. 

Geneial  Hill  overtook  the  French  rear-guard  early  on 
the  31st,  just  as  the  seventh  division  appeared  on  his 
right,  and  the  enemy  could  only  gain  the  summit  of  the 
Dona  Maria  pass  under  the  fire  of  his  gons ;  there  how- 
ever they  tamed,  and  throwing  out  skirmishers  made 
strong  battle.  General  Stewart,  leading  the  attack  and 
now  for  the  third  time  engaged  with  D'Erlon's  troops,  was 
again  badly  woonded  and  his  first  brigade  was  repulsed  ; 
yet  Pringle  renewed  the  attack  with  the  second  brigade, 
and  broke  the  enemy's  right ;  the  seventh  division  did  the 
same  for  the  left,  and  some  prisoners  were  taken ;  but  a 
thick  fog  prevented  further  pursuit,  and  the  loss  of  the 
French  was  unknown:  that  of  the  allies  was  about  four 
hundred. 

The  seventh  division  remained  on  the  mountain.  Hill, 
following  his  orders,  moved  by  a  short  but  rugged  way 
between  Dona  Maria  and  Yellate  over  the  Great  Spine 
to  join  Wellington,  who  had  during  this  combat  entered 
the  Bastan.  Meanwhile  General  Byng,  previously  pushed 
forward,  had  captured  at  Elisondo  a  large  convoy  of  pro- 
visions and  ammunition  left  there  by  D'Erlon,  had  made 
several  hundred  prisoners  after  a  sharp  skirmish,  and  seized 
the  pass  of  Maya.  Wellington  then  occupied  the  hills 
through  which  the  road  from  San  Estevan  led  to  the 
Bastan,  and  full  of  hope  he  was  to  strike  a  terrible  blow ; 
for  Soult,  after  passing  Dona  Maria,  had  halted  in  San 
Estevan,  although  firom  his  scouts  he  knew  the  convoy 
had  been  taken  by  Byng.  He  was  in  a  deep  valley,  and  four 
divisions  were  behind  the  crest  of  the  mountains  over- 
looking his  post ;  the  seventh  division  was  on  the  summit 
of  the  Dona  Maria  pass ;  the  light  division  and  Graham's 
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Spaniards  were  marching  to  block  the  yalley  at  Vera  and 
Echallar;  Byng  was  at  Maya,  and  Hill  was  moving  by 
Almandoz  just  behind  Wellington:  a  few  hours  gained 
and  the  French  must  surrender  or  disperse ! 

Strict  orders  were  given  to  prevent  the  lighting  of  fires, 
the  straggling  of  soldiers,  or  any  other  indication  of  the 
presence  of  troops,  and  the  English  commander  placed 
himself  on  some  rocks  at  a  culminant  point  from  whence 
he  could  observe  every  movement  Soult  seemed  tranquil, 
and  when  four  of  his  ^^  gens  d'armes*  were  seen  to  ride  up 
the  valley  in  a  careless  manner  some  staflf-officers  proposed 
to  cut  them  ofi* ;  Wellington,  whose  object  was  to  hide  his 
own  presence  forbade  this,  but  the  next  moment  three 
marauding  English  soldiers  entered  the  valley  and  were 
carried  off  by  the  French  horsemen ;  half  an  hour  after- 
wards the  drums  beat  to  arms  and  the  columns  began  to 
move  out  of  San  Estevan  towards  Sumbilla.  Thus  the 
disobedience  of  three  plundering  knaves,  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  soldiers,  deprived  one  consummate  commander  of 
the  most  splendid  success,  and  saved  another  from  the 
most  terrible  disaster .♦ 

Soult  walked  from  his  prison  yet  his  chains  still  hung 
upon  him.  The  way  was  narrow,  the  multitude  great, 
the  baggage,  and  the  wounded  men  borne  on  their  com- 
rades' shoulders,  filed  in  long  procession,  and  Clauzel's 
troops,  forming  the  rear-guard,  were  still  near  San  Estevan 
the  next  morning.  Scarcely  had  they  marched  a  league 
when  Cole's  skirmishers  and  the  Spaniards,  thronging 
along  the  heights  on  their  flank,  opened  a  fire  to  which 
little  reply  could  be  made ;  the  soldiers  and  baggage  then 
got  mixed  in  disorder,  numbers  fled  up  the  hills,  and  the 
energy  of  Soult,  whose  personal  exertions  were  conspicuous, 
could  scarcely  prevent  a  general  dispersion.  However 
prisoners  and  baggage  were  taken  at  every  step,  the  boldest 

*  The  facts  as  here  stated  were  supplied  to  me  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. 
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Below  it,  within  pistol-shot,  Reille's  divisions  were  seen 
harrying  forward  along  the  horrid  defile  in  which  they 
were  pent  up,  a  fire  of  musketry  commenced,  and  the  scene 
which  followed  is  thus  described  by  an  eye-witness.* 

"  We  overlooked  the  enemy  at  stone's  throw,  and  firom 
the  summit  of  a  tremendous  precipice.  The  river  separated 
us,  but  the  French  were  wedged  in  a  narrow  road  with 
inaccessible  rocks  on  one  side  and  the  river  on  the  other. 
Confusion  impossible  to  describe  followed,  the  wounded 
were  thrown  down  in  the  rush  and  trampled  upon,  the 
cavalry  drew  their  swords  and  endeavoured  to  charge  up 
the  pass  of  Echallar,  but  the  infemtry  beat  them  back,  and 
several,  horses  and  all,  were  precipitated  into  the  river ; 
some  fired  vertically  at  us,  the  wounded  called  out  for 
quarter,  while  others  pointed  to  them,  supported  as  they 
were  on  branches  of  trees,  on  which  were  suspended  great 
coats  clotted  with  gore,  and  blood-stained  sheets  taken 
from  difierent  habitations  to  aid  the  sufierers.'' 

On  these  miserable  supplicants  brave  men  could  not  fire, 
and  so  piteous  was  the  spectacle  that  it  was  with  averted 
or  doubtful  aim  they  shot  at  the  others,  although  the  latter 
rapidly  plied  their  muskets  in  passing,  and  some  in  their 
veteran  hardihood  even  dashed  across  the  bridge  of  Yanzi 
to  make  a  counter-attack.  It  was  a  soldier-like  but  vain 
effort,  the  night  found  the  British  in  possession  of  the 
bridge,  and  though  the  great  body  of  the  enemy  escaped 
by  the  mountain  path  to  Echallar,  the  baggage  was  cut  off 
and  fell,  together  with  many  prisoners,  into  the  hands  of 
the  light  troops  which  were  still  hanging  on  the  rear  in 
pursuit  from  San  Estevan. 

That  day  the  French  losses  were  great,  yet  Wellington 
was  justly  discontented  with  the  result.  Neither  Longa 
nor  Greneral  Alien  had  fulfilled  their  missions.  The 
former  should  have  stopped  D'Erlon ;  the  latter  should  have 


*  Memoirs  of  Captain,  now  Major  Cooke,  Gentleman-at< 
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passed  the  bridge  of  Yanii  ajid  struck  a  great  blow :  it  wm 
for  that  his  soldiers  had  made  such  a  prodigious  exertion. 

Id  the  night  Soult  rolUed  his  divisions  about  Ecballar, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  occupied  the  Puerto  at 
that  name.  His  left  was  on  the  rocka  of  Zaganunitrdl ; 
his  right  on  the  Ivanteliy  mountain,  communicating  with 
Villatte,  who  held  certain  ridgea  between  the  Ivanteliy  and 
the  head  of  the  great  Rhiinc  mountain.  Clauzel's  three 
divisions,  reduced  to  six  thousand  men,  were  on  a  strong 
hill  between  the  Puerto  and  town  of  Ecballar.  This 
position  was  momentarily  adopted  by  Soult  to  make  Wel- 
lington discover  Iiis  hnal  object,  but  that  general  would 
not  Eufiei  the  af&ont.  Ho  had  the  fourth,  seventh,  and 
light  diyisiona  in  hand,  and  resolved  to  fall  upon  Clauzel, 
whose  position  was  dangerously  advanced. 

COMBATS  OF  SCHALLAB  AND   ITANTELLT. 

From  Yaiud  the  light  division  marched  to  the  heights  of 
Santa  Barbara,  which  were  connected  with  the  Ivanteliy, 
thns  tnming  Clanzel's  position  and  menacing  Soult's 
right,  while  the  fourth  division  moved  to  attack  his  front, 
and  the  seventh  menaced  hie  left ;  these  attacks  were  to 
be  simultaneous,  but  General  Bamra  led  bis  brigade  of  the 
Berenth  division  gainst  Glaozel's  strong  post  before  the 
fourth  and  light  divisions  were  seen  or  felt.  A  vehe- 
ment fight  ensued,  yet  neither  the  steepness  of  the 
mountain,  nor  the  overshadowing  multitude  of  the  enemy, 
dusting  above  in  support  of  their  skirmishers,  could 
arrest  the  assailants,  and  the  astonishing  spectacle  was 
presented  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  driving  by  sheer  valour 
and  force  of  arms,  six  thousand  good  troops  from  ground 
so  rugged,  the  numbers  might  have  been  reversed  and  the 
defence  made  good  without  much  merit  Incalculable  is 
the  preponderance  of  moral  power  in  war !    These  were  the 
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Frenchmen  who  had  assailed  the  terrible  rocks  above  Sau- 
roren,  with  a  force  and  energy  that  all  the  valour  of  the 
hardiest  British  veterans  scarcely  sufficed  to  repel ;  yet  now, 
five  days  only  having  elapsed,  although  posted  so  strongly, 
they  did  not  sustain  the  shock  of  one-fourth  of  their  own 
numbers  !  And  at  this  veiy  time,  eighty  British  soldiers, 
the  comrades  and  equals  of  those  who  achieved  this  won« 
derful  exploit,  having  wandered  to  plunder,  surrendered  to 
some  French  peasants,  who  as  Lord  Wellington  truly  ob- 
served, ^^they  would  under  other  circumstances  have  eat 
up ! "  What  gross  ignorance  of  human  nature  then  do 
those  writers  display  who  assert,  that  the  employing  of 
brute  forc^  is  the  highest  qualification  of  a  general ! 

Glauzel  fell  back  fighting  to  a  strong  ridge  beyond  the 
pass  of  Echallar,  having  his  right  covered  by  the  IvanteUy 
mountain,  which  was  strongly  occupied.  Meanwhile  the 
light  division  ascended  the  broad  heights  of  Santa  Barbara, 
and  halted  until  the  operations  of  the  fourth  and  seventh 
divisions  render  it  advisable  to  attack  the  IvanteUy,  which 
lifted  its  sugar-loaf  head  on  their  right,  rising  as  it  were 
out  of  the  Santa  Barbara  heights,  and  shutting  them  off 
from  the  ridges  through  which  the  troops  beaten  at  Echallar 
were  now  retiring.  Evening  was  coming  on,  a  thick  mist 
capped  the  crowning  rocks,  where  a  strong  French  regiment 
was  ensconced,  and  the  division,  besides  its  terrible  march 
the  previous  day,  had  been  for  two  days  without  suste- 
nance. Weak  and  fainting,  the  soldiers  were  leaning  on 
their  arms  when  the  advancing  fire  at  Echallar  imported 
an  attack  on  the  IvanteUy,  and  Andrew  Barnard  led  five 
companies  of  riflemen  up  the  mountain.  Four  companies 
of  the  43rd  foUowed  in  support,  the  misty  cloud  descended 
lower,  the  riflemen  were  soon  lost  to  the  view,  and  the 
sharp  clang  of  their  weapons,  heard  in  distinct  reply  to 
the  more  sonorous  roUing  musketry  of  the  French,  told 
what  work  was  going  on.     For  some  time  the  echoes  ren- 
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dered  it  dcrabtful  how  the  aotion  weDt,  but  the  following 
companies  of  tho  43id  could  find  no  trace  of  aa  enemy 
save  the  killed  and  wounded :  Barnard  had  fought  his  way- 
unaided  and  mthout  a  check  to  the  summit,  where  hig 
dark -clothed  swarthy  veterans  raised  their  victoriona 
shout  on  the  highest  peak,  just  as  tlie  coming  night 
showed  the  long  ridges  of  the  mountainn  beyond  sparkling 
with  the  last  musket-flashes  from  Clauzel's  troops  retiring 
in  disorder  from  Echallar. 

This  day  coat  the  British  four  hundred  men,  and  Wel- 
lington himself  narrowly  escaped  the  enemy's  hands.  He 
bad  taken  towards  Echallar  half  a  company  of  the  43rd  as 
an  escort,  and  placed  a  Eergeant,  named  Blood,  with  a 
party  to  watch  in  front  while  he  examined  his  maps,  A 
French  detachment  endeaTOured  to  cut  the  party  off,  and 
their  troops,  rushing  on  at  speed,  would  infallibly  hare 
&Uen  unawares  npou  Wellington,  if  Blood,  leaping  down 
th«  precipitous  rocks,  had  not  given  him  warning :  aa  it 
was,  they  arrived  in  time  to  send  a  Tolley  after  him  while 
galloping  away. 

Here  after  nine  days  of  continual  movement,  during 
which  ten  serious  actions  had  been  fought,  the  operutions 
ceased.  Of  the  allies,  including  the  Spaniards,  seven 
thousand  three  hnndred  officers  and  soldiers  had  been 
killed  wounded  or  taken,  and  many  were  dispersed  frvm 
btigne  or  to  plunder.  On  the  French  side  the  loss  was 
terrible,  and  the  disorder  rendered  the  official  returns  inac- 
curate. Wellington  called  it  twelve  thouswid,  but  hearing 
the  French  officers  admitted  more,  raised  his  estimate  to 
fifteen  thousand.  The  engineer  Bdmaa,  in  his  Journals  of 
Sieges  compiled  from  official  documents,  sets  down  above 
thirteen  thousand.  Soult  in  his  official  correspondence  at 
the  time,  gave  fifteen  hundred  for  Maya,  four  hnndred  for 
Roncesvalles,  two  hundred  on  the  27th,  eighteen  hundred 
the  28th,  after  which  he  spoke  no  more  of  losses  by  battle. 
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There  remams  therefore  to  he  added,  the  comhats  of  Lin- 
zoain,  the  battles  of  Sanroren  and  Buenza  on  the  SOth, 
tlie  comhats  on  the  31st,  1st  and  2nd:  finallj,  four  thou- 
sand unwonnded  prisoners.  Let  this  suffice.  It  is  not 
needfiil  to  sound  the  stream  of  hlood  in  all  its  horrid 
depths. 


BOOK    XII. 


OATALOSU. 

While  Wellington  was  thus  victorious  in  Navarre, 
Lord  W.  Bentinckj  having  reorganized  Murray'a  army  at 
Alicant,  was  pushing  the  war  in  Catalonia ;  for  to  that  pro- 
vince Sucht't  retired  after  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  relin- 
quishing Valencia  and  Arragon  though  he  knew  Claozel 
was  at  Zara^oza.  Bat  in  every  way  his  determination 
to  act  independently,  however  injnrioiis  it  might  prove 
to  the  emperor's  interest,  was  apparent  Had  he  joined 
GUnzel,  forty-five  thonsand  men,  well  based  on  fortresses, 
woald  have  menaced  Wellington's  right  flank  when  Sonlt 
took  the  command ;  oeithcr  Sebastian  nor  Pampelnna 
could  then  have  been  invested,  and  Sonlt's  recent  defeats 
would  have  been  spared. 

Lord  William  Bentinck  had  command  of  the  Spanish 
annies  as  well  as  his  own,  and  Lord  Wellington  had 
planned  a  cautions  scheme  for  renewed  operations,  with 
reference  to  his  own  portion  in  the  Pyrenees ;  hut  Lord 
William,  whose  thoughts  were  running  on  Sicily  and  an 
invasion  of  Italy,  pushed  headlong  into  Catalonia,  and 
though  a  brave  and  able  man  he  did  not  meet  with  much 
success.  Having  passed  the  Ebro  late  in  July,  leaving 
the  fortress  of  Tostoza  behind  him,  he  on  the  30th  sat  down 
before  Tart^na  with  his  own  and  Del  Parque's  annies. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Spaniards,  giving  copious  but  felse 
information  to  Lord  William  and  none  to  Snchet,  had 
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induced  a  series  of  errors  on  both  sides.  The  Englishman 
thinking  his  adversary  weak  had  pressed  forwards  rashly. 
The  Frenchman  deeming  the  other's  boldness  the  result  of 
strength  thought  himself  weak,  and  awaited  reinforcements 
from  upper  Catalonia.  However  Suchet  soon  recognised  his 
own  superior  force,  and  advanced  on  the  16th  of  August  to 
attack  with  thirty  thousand  men ;  and  then  Lord  William, 
also  discovering  the  true  state  of  affairs,  refused  the  battle 
he  had  provoked  and  retired.  He  had  indeed  equal  num- 
bers, yet  of  a  quality  not  to  be  put  in  competition  with  his 
opponents. 

During  the  retreat  his  brother  Lord  Frederick,  being  on 
the  left,  defeated  the  French  hussars  with  a  loss  of  fifty 
men,  and  it  was  said  either  General  Habert  or  Harispe 
was  taken  but  escaped  in  the  confusion.  This  checked  the 
enemy  and  in  the  mountains  above  Tortoza  the  allies 
halted.  Suchet  would  not  assail  them  there ;  he  destroyed 
the  works  of  Taragona  and  took  a  permanent  position 
behind  the  Llobregat,  giving  up  the  fertile  Campo  de  Tara- 
gona, allowing  the  allies  to  invest  Tortoza,  and  isolating 
himself  entirely  from  the  operations  in  Navarre,  where  he 
might  have  decided  the  war.  Seeing  this  timidity.  Lord 
William  again  moved  forward,  but,  again  misled  by  false 
information,  detached  Del  Parque's  army  by  the  way  of 
Tudela  to  Navarre.  Passing  himself  beyond  Taragona  to 
Villa  Franca,  he  placed  Colonel  Adam,  with  twelve  hundred 
men,  ten  miles  in  advance  at  the  strong  pass  of  Ordal. 

In  this  position,  having  lost  Del  Parque's  army,  and  left 
Whittingham's  Spanish  division  in  the  rear  for  the  sake  of 
subsistence,  Lord  William  was  exposed  to  a  formidable 
attack  from  Suchet,  who  had  more  than  thirty  thousand 
men  on  the  Llobregat,  a  few  miles  off.  But  he  could  only 
be  approached  on  two  lines — one  in  front,  from  Molino  del 
^ey,  by  the  royal  road  ;  the  other  on  his  left  by  Martorel 
and  San  Sadumi.*  The  first  he  blocked  with  Adam's  corps, 
at  Ordal,  which  he  now  reinforced  with  three  bai 


..«.*  ciiau  a  goat-patn. 
lie  hud  (lesifrncd  to  push  his  m; 
on  the  evening  of  the  12th,  yet  from 
in  war  alight  causea  often  detennin 
he  delayed  it  until  next  day.     Mc 
oonnticy  in  advance  of  that  defile  ^ 
enemy,  his  confidential  emissaries  sai 
were  not  going  to  advance,  and  he  so 
Adam  on  his  return.    A  report  of  a  c 
made  by  Colonel  Beeves  of  the  27thy  < 
Spanish  woman  who  had  before  prov 
ability  as  a  spy,  but  she  was  now  o 
incrednUty  was  nnfortonate ;  for  Snch 
his  oommnnication  with  Lerida  threa 
the  side  of  Martorel,  was  in  person  m 
attack  Ordal,  and  Decaen  and  Man 
turning  the  left  by  San  SardonL 

COMBAT  OF  OBDAL. 

The  heights  occnjaed  by  Adam  ro{ 
magnificent  bridge,  by  which  the  mai: 
over  a  deep  impracticable  ravine.  ^ 
of  the  27f>.  Ti--'  '  -^ 
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with  a  rapid  pace  and  driving  back  the  pickets  gave  the 
first  alarm.  The  first  effort  was  against  the  27th,  bnt  the 
Germans  and  Spanish  battalions  were  also  assailed  in  suc- 
cession as  the  French  masses  got  firee  of  the  bridge :  the 
Galabrese  were  too  fiEur  on  the  left  to  take  a  share  in  the 
action.  The  combat  was  fierce  and  obstinate.  Harispe, 
commanding  the  French,  constantly  outflanked  the  right  of 
the  allies,  and  at  the  same  time  pressed  their  centre,  where 
the  Spaniards  fought  gallantly.  Adam  was  woonded  eariy. 
Reeves  succeeded  him;  and  seeing  his  flank  turned  and  his 
men  falling  fast,  in  short,  finding  himself  engaged  with  a 
whole  army  on  a  position  of  which  Adam  had  lost  the  key 
by  neglecting  the  bridge,  resolved  to  retreat  He  first 
ordered  the  guns  to  fedl  bade,  but  seeking  to  cover  the 
movement  by  charging  a  column  of  the  enemy,  which  was 
pressing  forward  on  the  high-road,  he  also  fell  severely 
wounded  and  there  was  no  recognised  commander  on  the 
spot  to  succeed  him.  Then  the  aflGur  became  confused. 
For  though  the  order  to  retreat  was  given  the  Spaniards 
continued  to  fight  desperately,  the  27th  thought  it  shame 
to  abandon  them,  and  as  the  Germans  and  Swiss  still  held 
the  old  fort  the  guns  came  back.  The  action  was  thus 
continued  with  great  fury,  and  Colonel  Carey  bringing  his 
Galabrese  into  line  from  the  left  menaced  the  right  flank 
of  the  French.  He  was  too  late.  The  Spaniards  over* 
whelmed  in  the  centre  were  by  that  time  broken,  the  right 
was  completely  turned,  the  old  fort  was  lost,  the  enem/s 
skirmishers  got  into  the  rear,  and  at  three  o'clock  the  allies 
dispersed,  the  most  part  in  flight:  the  Spanish  cavalry 
were  then  overthrown  on  the  main  road  by  the  French 
hussars  and  four  guns  were  taken  in  the  tumult 

Captain  Waldron  with  the  27th,  reduced  to  eighty  men, 
being  joined  by  Captain  Miiller  with  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  Germans  and  Swiss,  broke  through  small  parties  of 
the  enemy  and  effected  a  retreat  in  good  order  by  the  hills 
on  each  side  of  the  road.     Colonel  Carey  endeavoured  to 


._,  ..^,o  y,  lew  stniggW-r.-.     The 
and  tliy  iirisoiicrs  irerc  at  first  very 
enabled  muny  to  eBcajie,  and  t« 
refuge  with  Manso  and  Sroles. 

Sucbct,  coDtinaing  hia  career,  cl 
on  Lord  W,  Bentinck,  who  retin 
Villa  Franca.     He  was  there  asBoilei 
men,  some  of  which  fell  on  his  le 
edged  to  their  right  to  eecore  the 
Decaen,  and  the  latter  vas  looked  foi 
great  anxiety :  he  was  howerer  dels, 
of  MoDSo   and   Erolcs  in  the   rngg 
Martorel  and  Sadurni.     Sachet's  ca' 
tinned  to  infest  the  rear  of  the  retr 
reached  a  deep  baranco,  when,  the  pasi 
and  the  French  horsemen  importimi 
honest   soldier,  Lord   Frederick  Ben< 
right,  and  fighting  hand  to  hand  wit 
ral   Myers,   wounded   him  and  oven 
They  rallied  indeed  upon  their  drago 
to  tors  the  tUmk,  bat  were  stopped  by 
and  meanwhile  the  cuiraasiers  on  th< 
pressing  the  Brunswick  hnHf""-  — ' 
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Adam,  and  whoever  relies  on  his  capacity  in  peace  or  war 
will  be  disappointed. 

RENEWED  SI£QE   OF  SAN  SEBASTIAN. 

After  the  combats  of  Echallar  and  Ivantellj  Sonlt  re- 
sumed his  former  defensive  positions,  that  is  to  say,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Bidassoa  up  its  right  bank  to  Vera,  and 
from  thence  by  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Pyrenees  to  St. 
Jean  Pied  de  Port.  Lord  Wellington  also  reoccnpied 
his  old  position  on  the  main  spine  and  on  the  advanced 
counter  ridges,  which  gave  him  the  command  of  the  Bastan 
and  the  valley  of  San  Estevan.  Many  causes  had  con- 
curred to  deter  him  from  pushing  his  success,  and  though 
this  termination  was  scarcely  defensible  on  great  military 
principles,  the  difficulties  were  so  great  that  he  contented 
himself  with  renewing  the  siege  of  San  Sebastian,  the 
blockade  of  which  had  been  always  maintained. 

On  the  8th  of  August  the  attack  was  renewed  by  sink- 
ing a  shaft  and  driving  a  gallery  to  countermine  the  enemy, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  working  under  the  cask  redoubt ; 
but  water  rose  to  the  height  of  twelve  feet,  the  work  was 
discontinued,  and  the  siege  itself  was  vexatiously  delayed 
by  the  negligence  of  the  English  government  generally, 
as  to  providing  guns  and  stores,  and  by  the  astounding 
insulting  refusal  of  the  Admiralty  to  supply  the  necessary 
naval  aid.  To  use  Lord  Wellington's  expression.  "  Since 
Great  Britain  had  been  a  naval  power,  a  British  army 
had  never  before  been  left  in  such  a  situation  at  a  most  im- 
portant  moment,*' 

During  this  forced  inactivity  the  garrison  received  sup- 
plies and  reinforcements  by  sea,  repaired  the  damaged 
works,  raised  new  defences,  filled  the  magazines,  and  put 
sixty- seven  pieces  of  artillery  in  a  condition  to  play.  Eight 
hundred  and  fifty  men  had  been  killed  and  wounded  since 
the  commencement  of  the  siege ;  but  more  than  two  thou- 
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On  the  U)tli  of  Au^'ust,  ii  butt 
Wellington  three  months  before,  d 
and  in  the  night  of  the  22nd  fi 
placed  in  battery.    A  second  batti 
23rdy  augmenting  the  nimiber  of  ; 
seventeen  ;  but  with  characteristic 
enormons  armament  brought  shot 
day's  consumption ! 

On  the  24th  the  Chofre  batteries 
batteries  were  begun  on  the  heights  o 
to  breach  the  faces  of  the  hom-worl 
end  of  the  high  curtain,  which  n 
above  another  in  the  same  line  of  si 
on  the  isthmus  were  pushed  forward  b 
trenches  were  still  imperfect,  and  at  d 
sally  from  the  horn-work  swept  the 
injured  the  sap,  and  made  some  priso 

On  the  26th  fifty-seven  pieces  o 
salvo,  and  continued  to  play  with  i 
rapidity  until  evening.     The  firing 
stroyed  the  revetment  of  the  demi-baj 
nearly  ruined  the  towers  at  tbp  ^^'^  ^ 
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of  Santa  Clara,  and  landed  with  some  difficulty  under  a 
heavy  fire,  yet  took  the  island  with  a  loss  of  twenty-eight 
men  and  officers,  eighteen  being  seamen. 

In  the  night  of  the  27th  the  French  sallied  against  the 
new  battery  on  the  isthmus,  but  on  the  edge  of  the  trenches 
the  9th  Regiment  met  and  checked  them  with  the  bayonet. 

At  daybreak  the  besiegers'  fire  was  extremely  heavy,  and 
the  shrapnel  shells  were  supposed  to  be  destructive ;  the 
practice  was  however  very  uncertain,  the  shelb  frequently 
flew  amongst  the  guards  in  the  parallel  and  one  struck  the 
field-officer  of  the  day.  To  meet  sallies  the  trenches  were 
furnished  with  banquettes  and  parapets ;  yet  the  work  was 
slow,  because  the  Spanish  authorities  of  Guipuscoa  neg- 
lected to  provide  carts  to  convey  materials  from  the  woods, 
and  this  hard  labour  was  performed  by  the  Portuguese 
soldiers. 

Lord  Wellington  again  visited  the  works  on  the  28th^ 
and  in  the  night  the  advanced  battery,  which  at  the  desire 
of  the  chief  engineer  Fletcher  had  been  constructed  for 
only  four  guns,  was  armed  and  opened  the  29th ;  but  an 
accident  kept  back  one  gun,  the  enemy's  fire  dismounted 
another,  and  thus  only  two  instead  of  six  guns,  as  Wel- 
lington had  designed,  smote  St  John  and  the  end  of  the 
high  curtain.  The  general  firing  however  damaged  the 
castle  and  the  town- works,  their  guns  were  nearly  silenced, 
and  as  sixty-three  pieces,  of  which  twenty-nine  threw  shells 
or  spherical  case-shot,  were  now  in  play  from  the  Chofres, 
the  superiority  of  the  besiegers  was  established. 

At  this  time  the  Urumea  was  discovered  to  be  fordable 
by  Captain  Alexander  Macdonald  of  the  artillery,  who  had 
voluntarily  waded  across  in  the  night,  passed  close  under 
the  works  to  the  breach  and  returned.  Hence,  as  a  few 
minutes  would  suffice  to  bring  the  enemy  into  the  Chofre 
batteries,  to  save  the  guns  from  being  spiked  their  vents 
were  covered  with  iron  plates  fastened  by  chains ;  and  this 
was  also  done  at  the  advanced  battery  on  the  isthmus. 
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viuwn  any  mines  tluTc  ^vl 
itself,  wliicli  oftercJ  cover  for  the 
assault. 

«0n  the  isthmus  the  trenches  wt 
the  sap  was  pushed  to  the  demi-ba 
and  the  sea-wall  supporting  the  k 
which  had  cramped  the  formation 
first  assault,  was  broken  through, 
strand  and  shortening  the  way  to  th 
In  this  state  a  fiJse  attack  was  < 
make  the  enemy  spring  his  mines, 
executed  by  Lieutenant  Macadam.   ' 
no  volunteers  were  demanded,  no  rem 
of  excitement  resorted  to ;  yet  such  ie 
of  British  soldiers,  that  seventeen  m 
nearest  at  hand,  immediately  leaped 
ling  to  encounter  what  seemed  cer 
rapid  pace,  all  the  breaching  battcrie 
time,  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  bn 
rushed  up  in  extended  order  shoutiuj 
French  musketry  laid  the  whole  par 
of  their  commander. 

On  the  30th,  the  sea  flanV  ^^  ^^ 
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again  coining  to  the  si^e,  resolved  to  make  a  lodgement 
on  the  breach,  and  ordered  an  assault  for  the  next  day  at 
eleven  o'clock,  when  the  ebb  of  tide  would  leave  full  space 
between  the  horn- work  and  the  water. 

The  galleries  on  the  isthmus  had  now  been  pushed  close 
up  to  the  sea  wall,  and  three  mines  were  formed,  with  the 
double  object  of  opening  an  easy  way  for  the  troops  to 
reach  the  strand  and  rendering  useless  any  subterranean 
defensive  works  of  the  enemy.  At  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  they  were  sprung  and  opened  three  wide  passages, 
which  were  immediately  connected,  and  a  traverse,  six  feet 
high,  was  run  across  the  mouth  of  the  main  trench  on  the 
left  to  screen  the  opening  from  the  grape-shot  of  the  castle. 
Everything  was  then  ready  for  the  assault,  but  ere  that 
terrible  event  is  told  the  French  state  of  defence  must  be 
made  known. 

General  Graham  had  been  before  the  place  fifty-two  days, 
during  thirty  of  which  the  attack  was  suspended.  All  that 
time  the  garrison  had  laboured  incessantly,  and  though  the 
heavy  fire  of  the  besiegers,  since  the  26th,  appeared  to  have 
ruined  the  defences  of  the  enormous  breach  in  the  sea  flank 
it  was  not  so.  A  perpendicular  fall  behind,  of  more  than 
twenty  feet,  barred  progress,  and  beyond  that,  amongst  the 
ruins  of  the  burned  houses,  was  a  strong  counter  wall  fifteen 
feet  high,  loopholed  for  musketry  and  extending  in  a 
parallel  direction  with  the  breaches,  which  were  also  cut 
off  from  the  sound  part  of  the  rampart  by  traverses  at  the 
extremities.  The  only  really  practicable  road  into  the  town 
was  by  the  narrow  end  of  the  high  curtain  above  the  half 
bastion  of  St.  John. 

In  front  of  the  loopholed  wall,  about  the  middle  of  the 
great  breach,  stood  the  tower  of  Los  Homos,  still  capable 
of  some  defence,  and  beneath  it  a  mine  was  charged  with 
twelve  hundred  weight  of  powder.  The  streets  were  all 
trenched  and  furnished  with  traverses  to  cover  a  retreat 
to  Monte  Orgullo ;  and  before  the  main  breach  could  be 
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were  prepared  to  overwlielm  the  a 
support  this  system  of  retrenchmei 
still  one  sixteen-potoider  at  St.  El 
the  breaches  on  the  river  face ;  a 
pounder  in  the  casemates  of  the  < 
land  fiftce  of  St  John  ;  many  guns  £n 
especially  those  at  the  Mirador,  could 
columns,  and  there  was  a  four-poundc 
work  to  open  during  the  assault.     I 
of  the  governor  nor  the  courage  of  the 
but  the  overwhelming  fire  had  reduc 
and  Key,  who  had  only  two  hundred 
demanded  of  Soult  whether  his  brav 
exposed  to  another  assault     ^*  The  ai 
to  succour  him"  was  ^e  reply,  and  hi 
This  assault  before  the  defences  ^ 
viously  a  repetition  of  the  former  fatal 
generals  who  had  before  publicly  disap 
tions  now  more  freely  dealt  out  censi 
founded,  were  most  ill-timed,  because 
the  commanders  to  the  soldiers.    Lord 
the  fifth  division  had  been  thna  /iJ— 
at  f  1^ 
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won  his  promotion  at  former  assaults,  led  the  fierce  nigged 
Teterans  of  the.  light*  division :  yet  there  were  good  officers 
and  brave  soldiers  in  the  fifth  division. 

At  first  a  simple  lodgment  on  the  great  breach  was 
designed,  and  the  volunteers  and  one  brigade  of  the  fifth 
division  only  were  to  be  employed ;  but  in  a  council  held 
at  night,  Major  Smith  maintained  that  the  orders  were 
misunderstood,  as  no  lodgment  could  be  formed  unless  the 
high  curtain  was  gained,  and  General  Oswald  was  of  the 
same  opinion:  hence  the  remainder  of  the  fifth  division 
was  brought  to  the  trenches,  and  General  Bradford,  having 
offered  the  services  of  his  Portuguese  brigade,  had  a  discre- 
tion to  ford  the  Urumea  firom  the  Chofires  and  assail  the 
farthest  breacL 

General  Leith,  commanding  the  fifth  division,  directed 
the  attack  firom  the  isthmus,  and  being  offended  at  the 
arrival  of  the  volunteers  would  not  suffer  them  to  lead 
the  assault ;  some  he  spread  along  the  trenches  to  keep 
down  the  fire  of  the  horn-work,  the  remainder  he  kept  in 
reserve  with  Hay's  British  and  Sprye's  Portuguese  bri- 
gades. Bobinson's  brigade  was  to  assault  in  two  columns, 
one  at  the  old  breach  between  the  towers,  the  other  at  St 
John  and  the  end  of  the  high  curtain.  The  small  breach 
was  left  for  Bradford,  and  some  large  boats  filled  with 
troops  were  to  menace  the  back  of  Monte  Oigullo  finom 
the  ocean  :  Graham  overlooked  all  the  operations  firom  the 
Chofires. 

STORM   OF  SAN   SEBASTIAN. 

The  morning  of  the  31st  broke  heavily,  and  as  a  thick 
fog  hid  every  object  the  batteries  could  not  open  until 
eight  o'clock,  but  firom  that  hour  a  constant  shower  of 
heavy  missiles  was  poured  upon  the  besi^ed  until  eleven: 
then  Bobinson's  brigade  got  out  of  the  trenches,  passed 
through  the  openings  in  the  sea-wall  and  was 
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enemy's  mines  ;  that  made  the  Frc 
turely ;  and  though  the  scrjeant 
i  were  destroyed,  and  the  high  sca-Tv 

L  I  ibl  crash  upon  the  head  of  the  advs 

'  than  forty  men  were  crushed  and 

checked.     The  forlorn  hope  had  { 
of  the  mine,  and  was  speeding  aloi 
shower  of  grape  and  shells,  the  lea 
guire  of  the  4th  raiment,  conspicuoi 
plume  his  fine  figure  and  his  swi 
ahead  of  his  men  in  all  the  pride 
and  conrage ;  but  at  the  foot  of  the 
dead,  and  the  stormers  swept  like  a 
body:  many  died  with  him  and  the 
men  to  the  rear  was  incessant. 

A  broad  strand  had  been  left  bj 
and  the  snn  had  dried  the  rocks,  yet 
ranks  and  the  main  breach  was  two 
the  French  also,  seeing  the  first  ma 
the  horn-work  without  attacking,  c 
'  face  and  poured  their  musketry  int 
second  column  as  it  rushed  nl/^'^-  -  " 
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breach,  and  the  head  of  the  first  colamn  mounted ;  bat 
the  unexpected  gulf  beyond  could  only  be  passed  at  a  few 
places  where  meagre  parcels  of  the  burned  houses  were 
still  attached  to  the  rampart,  and  the  deadly  clatter  of 
the  French  muskets  from  the  loop-holed  wall  beyond  soon 
strewed  the  narrow  crest  of  the  ruins  with  dead.  In  vain 
the  following  multitude,  covering  the  ascent,  sought  an 
entrance  at  every  part ;  to  advance  was  impossible,  and 
the  mass  slowly  sunk  downwards,  yet  remained  stubborn 
and  immoveable  on  the  lower  part  There  they  were 
covered  from  the  musketry  in  front,  yet  from  several 
isolated  points,  especially  the  tower  of  Las  Homos  under 
which  the  great  mine  was  placed,  the  French  still  struck 
them  with  small  arms,  and  the  artillery  from  Monte  Or- 
gullo  poured  shells  and  grape  without  intermission. 

Meanwhile  at  the  St.  John  afiairs  were  worse.  To 
reach  the  top  of  the  high  curtain  was  quite  practicable,  and 
the  efiprts  to  force  a  way  were  persevering  and  constant ; 
but  the  slaughter  was  in  proportion ;  for  the  traverse  on 
the  flank  was  defended  by  French  grenadiers  who  would 
not  yield,  the  two  guns  on  the  cai^er  swept  the  front 
face,  and  the  four-pounder  and  the  musketry  from  the  horn- 
work  swept  the  river  face.  In  the  midst  of  this  destruc- 
tion some  sappers  and  a  working  party  attached  to  the 
assaulting  columns,  endeavoured  to  form  a  lodgment ;  but 
no  artificial  materials  had  been  provided,  and  most  of  the 
labourers  were  killed  before  they  could  raise  cover. 

During  this  time  the  batteries  kept  up  a  constant 
counter-fire  which  killed  many  French,  and  the  reserve 
brigades  of  the  fifth  division  gradually  fed  the  attack  until 
the  left  wing  of  the  9th  regiment  only  remained  in  the 
trenches.  The  volunteers  who  had  been  with  difficulty 
restrained  in  the  parallel,  calling  out  to  know,  ''  whj  they 
had  been  brought  there  if  they  teere  not  to  lead  the  as- 
sault/*— these  fierce  and  terrible  men,  whose  presence  had 
given  such  ofience  to  Leith  that  he  would  have  kept  th 
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altogether  from  the  assault,  being  now  perforce  let  loose, 
went  like  a  whirlwind  to  the  breaches  and  swarmed  up 
the  face  of  the  rains ;  but  on  the  crest  the  stream  of  fire 
strock  and  they  came  down  like  a  fidling  wall ;  crowd  after 
crowd  were  seen  to  mount,  to  totter,  to  sink,  and  when  the 
smoke  floated  away  the  summit  bore  no  living  man. 

Graham,  standmg  on  the  nearest  of  the  Ghofire  batteries, 
beheld  this  firightful  destruction  with  a  stem  resolution  to 
win  at  any  cost,  and  he  was  a  man  to  have  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  last  company  and  died  sword  in  hand 
rather  than  sustain  a  second  defeat :  but  neither  his  con- 
fidence nor  his  resources  were  yet  exhausted.  He  directed 
a  new  attack  on  the  horn-work,  and  concentrating  the  fire 
of  fifty  heavy  pieces  upon  the  high  curtain  sent  his  shot 
over  the  heads  of  the  troops  gathered  at  the  foot  of  the 
breach  ;  and  the  fearful  stream  of  missiles,  pouring  along 
the  upper  surface  of  the  high  curtain  broke  down  the  tra- 
verses, shattering  all  things  and  strewing  the  rampart  with 
the  mangled  limbs  of  the  defenders.  When  this  flight  of 
bullets  first  swept  over  the  heads  of  the  soldiers  a  cry  arose, 
firom  some  inexperienced  people,  ^'  to  retire  because  the 
batteries  were  firing  on  the  stormers; "  but  the  veterans  of 
the  light  division,  being  at  that  point,  were  not  to  be  so 
disturbed,  and  in  the  very  heat  and  fury  of  the  cannonade 
effected  a  solid  lodgment  in  some  house  ruins  actually 
within  the  rampart,  on  the  right  of  the  great  breach. 

For  half  an  hour  the  horrid  tempest  smote  upon  the 
works  and  the  houses  behind,  and  then  suddenly  ceased, 
when  the  clatter  of  French  muskets  was  again  heard,  shew- 
ing that  the  assailants  were  still  in  activity.  At  the 
same  time  the  13th  Portuguese  regiment  under  Major 
Snodgrass,  followed  by  a  detachment  of  the  24th  under 
Colonel  Macbean,  entered  the  river  from  the  Chofres.  The 
ford  was  deep,  the  water  rose  above  the  waist,  and  when 
the  soldiers  reached  the  middle  of  the  stream,  two  hundred 
Jiids  wide,  a  shower  of  grape  struck  the  column  with  ter- 
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rible  havoc ;  yet  the  sorvivors  closed  and  moved  on..  A 
second  discharge  tore  the  ranks  firom  front  to  rear;  still 
the  regiment  moved  on,  and  amidst  a  oonfdsed  fire  of 
musketry  from  the  ramparts,  and  artillery  from  St  Elmo 
the  castle  and  the  Mirador,  landed  and  rushed  against  the 
third  breach,  while  Macbean's  men  reinforced  the  great 
breach.  The  fighting  then  again  became  fierce  and  obsti- 
nate at  all  the  breaches ;  yet  the  French  mnsketry  still 
rolled  with  deadly  efifect,  the  heaps  of  slain  increased,  and 
once  more  the  great  mass  of  stormers  sunk  to  the  foot  of 
the  ruins  unable  to  win:  the  living  sheltered  themselves  as 
they  could,  and  the  dead  and  wounded  lay  so  thickly  that 
hardly  could  it  be  judged  whether  the  hurt  or  unhurt  were 
most  numerous. 

It  was  now  evident  th6  assault  must  fedl  unless  some 
accident  intervened;  for  the  tide  was  rising,  the  reserves 
all  engaged,  and  no  greater  effort  could  be  expected  from 
men  whose  passionate  courage  had  been  already  pusl^ed  to 
the  verge  of  madness.  Fortune  intervened.  A  number  of 
powder  barrels  live  shells  and  combustible  materiab  accu- 
mulated behind  the  traverses  caught  fire,  a  bright  con- 
suming flame  wrapped  the  high  curtain,  a  succession  of 
explosions  followed  and  hundreds  of  the  French  grenadiers 
were  destroyed;  the  rest  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and 
while  the  ramparts  were  still  involved  with  suffocating 
eddies  of  smoke  the  British  soldiers  broke  in  at  the  first 
traverse.  The  French,  bewildered  by  this  terrible  disaster, 
yielded  for  a  moment,  yet  soon  rallied  and  a  close  des- 
perate struggle  took  place  along  the  summit  of  the  high 
curtain,  but  the  friry  of  the  stormers,  whose  numbers  in- 
creased every  moment,  could  not  be  stemmed;  the  colours 
on  the  cavalier  were  torn  away  by  Lieutenant  Grethin 
of  the  11th  raiment;  the  horn-work  the  land  firont 
below  the  curtain  and  the  loop-holed  wall  behind  the 
great  breach  were  all  abandoned,  and  then  the  light  divi- 
sion soldiers,  already  established  in  the  ruins  on  the  French 
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left,  penetrated  into  the  streets ;  and  at  the  some  moment 
the  Portugueao  at  the  small  breach,  mixed  with  British 
who  had  wandered  to  that  point  seekiDg  for  an  entrance, 
burst  in  on  their  side. 

Five  hours  this  dreadful  tiattle  had  lasted  at  the  walla, 
and  now  the  stream  of  war  went  pouring  into  the  town  j 
yet  the  tmdaunted  governor  still  disputed  the  victory  at 
his  barricades,  although  several  hundreds  of  men  Lad  been 
cut  off  in  the  horn-work,  and  his  garrison  was  so  reduced 
that  even  to  retreat  behind  the  line  of  defence  separating 
the  town  from  Monte  OrguUo  was  difficult :  however  tho 
troops,  fljing  from  the  hom-work  on  the  harbour  flank, 
broke  through  a  body  of  the  British  near  the  fortified  con- 
Tent  of  Santa  T&wa,  and  that  post  was  etiU  retained  by 
the  French  within  the  town.  It  was  thought  Monte  Or- 
gollo  might  have  been  then  carried  if  a  commander  of 
lank  to  direct  the  troops  had  been  at  hand;  but  as  in  the 
first  assanlt,  whether  from  wonnda  or  accident  no  general 
entered  the  place  nntil  long  after  the  breach  had  been  won, 
the  battalion  officers  were  embarrassed  for  want  of  orders, 
and  a  tironder-storm,  coming  down  the  mountains  with 
nnhounded  faij  jost  as  the  place  was  carried,  added  to  the 
confusion  of  the  fight— the  opportunity  was  thus  lost. 

Thw  storm  seemed  to  l«  a  signal  from  hell  for  the  per- 
petration of  viUany  which  would  have  shamed  the  most 
ferocious  barbarians  of  antiquity.  At  Gindad  Rodrigo 
intoxication  and  plunder  had  been  the  principal  objects  ; 
at  Badajos  lost  and  murder  were  joined  to  rapine  and 
dmnkenness ;  at  San  Sebastian,  the  direst,  the  most 
revolting  cruelty  was  added  to  the  catalogue  of  crimes : 
one  atrocity,  of  which  a  girl  of  seventeen  was  the  victim, 
staggers  the  mind  by  its  enormous,  incredible,  indescribable 
barbarity.  Some  order  was  at  first  maintained,  but  the 
reaolntion  to  throw  off  discipline  was  quickly  made  mani- 
fest A  British  staff-officer  was  pursued  with  a  volley  of 
small  arms  and  escaped  with  difficulty  from  men  who  mis- 
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took  him  for  a  provost-marshal ;  a  Portngaese  adjutant, 
striving  to  prevent  some  ruffianism,  was  put  to  death  in 
the  market-place,  not  with  sudden  violence  but  deliber- 
ately. Many  officers  exerted  themselves  to  preserve  order, 
many  men  were  well-conducted,  yet  the  rapine  and  violence 
commenced  by  villains  soon  spread,  the  camp-followers 
crowded  into  the  place,  and  the  disorder  continued  u&til 
fire  following  the  steps  of  the  plunderer  put  an  end  to  his 
ferocity  by  destroying  the  whole  town. 

Three  generals,  Leith  Oswald  and  Robinson,  had  been 
hurt  in  the  trenches,  Sir  Richard  Fletcher,  a  brave  man, 
was  killed,  and  Colonel  Burgoyne,  the  next  in  command  of 
the  engineers,  was  wounded.  The  carnage  at  the  breaches 
was  appalling.  Nearly  half  the  volunteers  were  struck 
down,  the  fifth  division  sufiered  in  the  same  proportion, 
and  the  whole  loss  since  the  renewal  of  the  siege  exceeded 
two  thousand  five  hundred  men  and  officers.  Amongst  the 
last  may  be  mentioned  Lieutenant  John  O'Connel  of  the 
43rd,  in  blood  nearly  related  to  the  celebrated  turbulent 
agitator.  He  was  gentle  amiable  and  modest,  and  brave  as 
man  could  be,  and  having  previously  been  in  several  storm- 
ing parties  here  again  sought  in  such  dangerous  service 
the  promotion  he  had  earned  before  without  receiving — he 
found  death. 

Monte  Orgullo  was  now  to  be  attacked.  Steep  and 
difficult  to  assail  it  was,  and  just  below  the  castle  four 
batteries  connected  with  masonry  were  stretched  across 
its  face,  and  from  their  extremities,  ramps  protected  by 
redans  led  to  the  convent  of  Santa  Teresa,  the  most  salient 
part  of  the  defence.  Towards  the  harbour  and  behind  the 
mountain  were  sea  batteries,  and  if  all  these  works  had 
been  of  good  construction  and  defended  by  firesh  troops 
the  siege  would  have  been  difficult ;  but  the  garrison  was 
shattered  by  the  recent  assault,  most  of  the  engineers  were 
killed,  the  governor  wounded,  five  hundred  men  sick  or 
hurt,  and  the  soldiers  fit  for  duty,  only  thirteen  hundred,  had 
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of  irrounJ  ;  tliev  were  liuwever 
reoeivcd  nightly  by  sea  suppliei 
quantities. 

Lord  Wellington  arriyed  th( 
B^golar  appEoaches  up  the  naketi 
and  he  doubted  the  power  of  vc 
lesolyed  to  breach  the  remaining  . 
storm  the  Orgullo.  Meanwhile 
convent,  which  was  actually  in  the 
i  manymen ;  and  when,  after  severa 

they  set  the  lower  parts  on  fire  and 
cation  ficom  the  roof  to  a  ramp  on 
this  time  the  flames  were  licking 
Orgullo  was  overwhelmed  with  verti 
On  the  3rd  of  September  the  go' 
but  he  was  unshaken,  and  the  verti 
day  and  night,  the  British  prisone 
the  enemy ;  for  the  officer  in  the 
misery  of  the  garrison,  cruelly  refi 
tunate  captives  make  trenches  to 
French  however  complain,  that  tL 
men,  placed  in  an  empty  macra'^i'--  - 
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town  labour  was  impeded  b;  the  flaming  houses,  but  near 
the  foot  of  the  OrguUo  the  ruins  famished  shelter  for 
musketeers  to  gall  the  garrison,  and  the  Santa  Clara  Island 
battery  was  activdy  worked  by  the  seamen.  With  the  be^ 
si^ed  ammunition  was  scarce,  and  the  horrible  vertical  fire 
subdued  their  energy ;  yet  the  action  was  prolonged  until 
the  8th  of  September,  when  fifty-nine  heavy  battering 
pieces  opened  at  once  firom  the  island,  the  isthmus,  the 
horn-work  and  the  Chofires.  In  two  hours  the  Mirador 
and  Queen's  battery  were  broken,  the  French  fire  extin- 
guished, and  the  hill  furrowed  in  a  firightful  manner  ;  the 
bread-ovens  were  destroyed,  a  magazine  exploded,  and  the 
castle,  small  and  crowded  with  men,  was  overlaid  with  the 
descending  shells.  Then  proudly  bending  to  &,te  the 
governor  surrendered.  On  the  9th  this  brave  man  and  his 
heroic  garrison,  reduced  to  one-third  of  their  original 
i»number  and  leaving  five  hundred  wounded  behind,  marched 
out  with  the  honours  of  war.  This  terminated  the  si^ 
after  sixty-three  days'  open  trenches,  and  just  as  the  tem- 
pestuous season,  then  b^inning  to  vex  the  coast,  would 
have  rendered  a  continuance  of  the  sea  blockade  im- 
possible. 

The  excesses  committed  in  the  storming  of  San  Sebas- 
tian caused  great  indignation  in  Spain,  and  justly ;  but 
they  were  used  by  the  Spanish  government  to  create  a 
hatred  of  the  British  army,  and,  horrible  as  were  the 
facts,  it  is  certain  the  atrocities  were  the  work  of  a  few. 
Writers  have  not  been  wanting  however  to  excuse  them  on 
the  insulting  ground,  that  no  soldiers  can  be  restrained 
after  storming  a  town  and  British  soldiers  least  of  all^ 
because  they  are  brutish  and  insensible  to  honour !  Shame 
on  such  calumnies !  What  makes  the  British  soldier  fight 
as  no  other  soldier  ever  fights  ?  His  pay !  Soldiers  of  all 
nations  receive  pay.  At  the  period  of  this  assault,  a  Ser- 
jeant of  the  28th,  named  Ball,  being  sent  with  a  party  to 
the  coast  ftom  Boncesvalles  to  make  purchases  for  bis 
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.   ...V.   I  111.'  men,   these  tlie  sj 
^ruti.-li  to  work  upon  except  by 
they  are  most  insensible  ! 

BATTLES  ON  THE  B 

While  Sebastian  was  being  st 
battle  with  the  covering  force,  n 
much  hope  of  success;  bat  being 
without  another  efifort  he  thought  a 
best  hide  his  real  weakness.     Gu 
progress  of  the  si^,  which  he  k 
communication,  he  awaited  the  las 
striving  meanwhile  to  improve  his 
public  confidence.     Of  his  dispersed 
sand  had  rejoined,  and  he  was  pron 
of  thirty  thousand  conscripts ;  but  t 
be  enrolled,  and  neither  the  progresi 
panic  along  the  frontier,  which  reci 
violence  after  the  late  battles,  would  e 

He  knew  his  enemy's  superior  st 
number  and  military  confidence,  yet  e^ 
efibrt  had  interrupted  the  siepce  anot 
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the  people,  and  to  act  on  the  side  of  St.  Jean  Pied  de 
Port  was  therefore  impracticable. 

To  attack  the  allies'  centre  was  unpromising.  Two 
mountain-chains  were  to  be  forced  before  the  movement 
could  seriously  aflTect  Wellington,  and  as  the  ways  were 
impracticable  for  guns  success  would  not  give  any  decisive 
result. 

To  attack  the  left  of  the  allies  by  the  great  road  of 
Irun  remained.  He  could  there  employ  forty-five  thousand 
infantry,  but  the  positions  were  of  perilous  strength.  The 
Upper  Bidassoa  was  in  Wellington's  power,  because  the 
light  division,  occupying  Vera  and  the  heights  of  Santa 
Barbara  on  the  right  bank,  commanded  all  the  bridges. 
The  Lower  Bidassoa,  flowing  from  Vera  with  a  bend  to 
the  left  separated  the  hostile  armies,  and  against  that 
line,  of  nine  miles,  the  attack  was  necessarily  directed. 
•From  the  broken  bridge  of  Behobia,  in  front  of  Iran,  to 
the  sea,  the  river,  broad  and  tidal,  ofifered  no  apparent 
passage,  and  from  the  fords  of  Biriatu  up  to  those  of  Vera, 
three  miles,  there  was  only  the  one  passage  of  Andarlassa, 
two  miles  below  Vera ;  but  there  steep  craggy  mountain- 
ridges,  without  roads,  lined  the  river  and  forbade  great 
operations.  Thus  the  points  of  attack  were  restricted  to 
Vera  itself  and  the  fords  between  Biriatu  and  Behobia. 

To  gain  Oyarzun,  a  small  town  eight  miles  beyond  the 
Bidassoa  and  close  to  Passages,  was  Soult's  object,  and  a 
royal  road  led  directly  to  it  by  a  broad  valley  between 
the  Pena  de  Haya  and  Jaizquibel  mountains;  but  the 
Pena  de  Haya,  called  also  the  four-crowned  mountain, 
filled  all  the  space  between  Vera,  Lesaca,  Irun  and  Oyar- 
zun ;  and  its  staring  head,  bound  with  a  rocky  diadem, 
was  impassable:  from  the  bridges  of  Vera  and  Lesaca, 
however,  roads,  one  of  them  not  absolutely  impracticable 
for  guns,  passed  over  its  enormous  flanks  to  Iran  on  one 
side  and  Oyarzun  on  the  other,  falling  into  the  royal  road 
at  both  places.     Soult  therefore  proposed  to  drive  the 
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tight  division  from  Santa  Barbara,  and  use  the  bridges 
of  Lcsaca  ftnd  Vera  to  farce  a  paasage  over  the  Pena  da 
Hb^a  on  his  own  right  of  its  summit,  poshing  the  heads 
of  colomns  towards  Oyarzun  and  the  Upper  Urumes, 
Tfhile  Kcille  and  Villattc,  passing  the  BidoASoa  at  Biriatn, 
forced  their  way  by  the  royal  road. 

Soon  he  changed  this  plan,  and  with  great  caution  and 
suhtilty  broiight  his  left  from  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  to 
ids  right,  masking  the  movement  by  hia  cavalry,  and  thus 
formed  two  columns  of  attack  on  tlic  lowtT  Bidassoa.  One 
midK  -CSmaaA,  •at  *mmiu  Hnarmmi  mm  miA.  4nMi% 
^iooM  of  <rtiQai7,  «ui  wmaoltnWd  fa  Hke  modi  bdUril 
Ha  fUnmamai  tmi  fi^onstte  tntUluiB  tSaom  Vtm. 
Tlw  odur  nnter  AilBe,  (a^taai4bniaBMl«t»mg,  ma^mM 
on  the  lower  Bidassoa,  having  Pot's  diviBion  and  some 
light  cavalry,  in  the  rear  ready  to  aogmeot  it  to  twenty- 
five  thousand.  Thirty-six  pieces  of  artillery  and  two 
bridge  eqaipi^es  were  disposed  near  Urogne  on  the  royal 
■road,  all  being  seareted  behind  the  lower  ridge  of  the  momt- 
tuns  near  Biriatn. 

Soolt's  first  design  was  to  attaolc  at  daybreak  on  the 
SOth,  but  his  preparations  being  incomplete  he  deferred  it 
until  the  31st,  taking  rigorons  precantions  to  prevent 
intelligence  pasung  over  to  the  allies ;  Wellington's  enois- 
saties  had,  however,  told  him  in  the  night  of  the  29th 
ihat  the  French  were  in  movement,  and  the  wigmentation 
of  troops  in  front  of  Iron  was  observed  in  the  mimiing  of 
the  SOth  In  the  evening  the  bridge  equipage  and  the 
artillery  were  discovered  on  the  royal  road,  and  thos 
-warned  ho  prepared  for  battle  with  little  anxiety ;  for  a 
fresh  brigade  of  English  foot-gnards,  most  of  the  marauders 
and  men  wounded  at  Vittoria,  and  three  regimeute  from 
England,  forming  a  new  brigade  under  Lord  Aylmer,  had 
recently  joined. 

His  extreme  left  -was  on  the  Jaisqnibel,  a  narrow 
mountain-ridge   seventeen  hundred  feet  high,   numing 
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along  the  coast  and  abntting  at  one  end  on  the  Passages 
harbour,  at  the  other  on  the  navigable  month  of  the 
Bidassoa.  Offering  no  mark  for  attaok  it  was  only  goarded 
by  some  Spaniards ;  but  the  small  fort  of  Figueras^ 
commanding  the  entrance  of  the  river  at  its  foot,  was 
garrisoned  by  seamen  from  the  naval  squadron,  and 
Fnenterabia,  a  walled  place,  also  at  its  base,  was  occupied. 

The  low  ground  between  Fuenterabia  and  Irun  was 
defended  by  large  field  redoubts,  connecting  the  Jaisquibel 
with  some  heights  covering  the  royal  road  to  Oyarzun. 

On  the  right  of  Irun,  between  Biriatu  and  the  burned 
bridge  of  Behobia,  a  sudden  bend  in  the  river  presented 
the  convex  to  the  French,  who  thus  •commanded  the 
fords ;  but  beyond  those  fords  was  a  stiff  and  lofty  ridge, 
called  San  Marcial,  terminating  one  of  the  great  flanks  of 
the  Pena  de  Haya.  The  water  flowed  round  the  left  of 
this  ridge,  confining  ihe  road  from  the  Behobia  bridge  to 
Irun,  one  mile,  to  the  narrow  space  between  the  chajmel 
and  the  foot  of  the  height,  and  Irun  itself,  defended  by  a 
field-work,  blocked  this  way.  Hence  the  French,  after  pass- 
ing the  river,  had  to  win  San  Marcial  before  they  could  use 
the  great  road  and  six  thousand  Spaniards  occupied  that 
strong  ridge,  which  was  strengthened  by  abbattis  and  tem- 
porary field-works. 

Bddnd  Imn  the  first  British  division  was  posted  under 
General  Howard,  and  Lord  Aylmer's  brigade  supported 
the  left  of  the  Spaniards. 

San  Marcial,  leoeding  firom  the  river  on  the  right,  was 
exposed  to  an  .enemy  passing  above  Biriatu ;  but  Longa's 
Spaniards,  drawn  off  firom  those  slopes  of  the  Pena  de 
Haya  descending  towards  Vera,  were  posted  on  those 
descending  towards  Biriatu,  where  they  supported  the 
right  of  the  Spaniards  on  San  Marcial. 

Eighteen  thousand  fighting  men  were  thus  in  position, 
and  as  the  fourth  division  was  still  disposable,  a  Portu- 
guese brigade  was  detached  from  it  to  replace  Longa  near 
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Vera,  and  cover  the  roads  from  tliat  place  over  the  flanka 
of  tbe  Pefia  de  Haya.  The  British  brigades  of  that  divi- 
sion were  stationed  up  the  mountain,  near  the  foundry  of 
San  Antonio,  commanding  the  intersection  of  the  roads 
coming  from  Vera  and  Lesaca,  and  famishing  a  reserve 
to  the  Portugnese  hrignde,  to  Longa,  and  to  San  Marcial, 
tying  all  together.  The  Portuguese  brigade  waa  hoflrcrer 
too  weak  to  guard  the  enormous  slopes  near  Vera,  and 
Inglis's  brigade  was  drawn  from  Echallar  to  reinforce  it ; 
yet  the  flanka  of  the  Pcfia  de  Haya  Kere  so  rough  and 
vast  the  troops  seemed  sprinkled  rather  than  posted. 

In  tlie  night  of  the  30tli  Soult  placed  hia  guns,  and  gave 
BeiUe  orders  to4t(»m  SaDMucnl,  toleftTeftvtoengnBtm 
there  to  meet  troqw  cmning  fimn  Vem  or  desooadmg  As 
Pefia  de  Haya,  and  with  the  rest  of  his  force  drive  the 
allies  from  ridge  to  ridge,  tintil  he  gained  the  slope  of  the 
mountain  which  descends  npon  Oyarznn.  The  royal  road 
being  thus  opened  Foy's  infantry,  with  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  in  one  column,  were  to  crosa  by  bridges  to  be  laid 
during  the  fight. 

To  aid  Reille's  progress  and  provide  for  a  general  con- 
centration at  Oyaizun,  Claozel  was  to  make  a  simultaseous 
attack  from  Vera ;  not  aa  first  designed,  by  driving  the 
allies  from  Santa  Barbara,  but,  leaving  one  division  and  his 
guns  to  keep  the  light  division  in  check,  he  waa  to  cross  the 
river  by  fords  just  below  the  town  of  Vera  and  assail  tbe 
Portuguese  brigade  and  IngUs,  thus  forcing  his  way  up- 
wards to  the  forge  of  Antonio,  fivm  whence  he  was  to  &11 
down  on  the  rear  of  San  Mardal,  or  move  on  Oyarznn. 

COUBAT   OF  BAK   UARCTAL. 

At  daylight  on  the  31st,  Reille  forded  the  Bidas- 
6oa  above  Biriatn  with  two  divisions  and  two  pieces  of 
artillery,  to  seize  a  detached  ridge  just  under  Ban  Mar- 
cial   Leaving  there  one  brigade  as  a  reserve  he  detached 
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another  to  attack  the  Spanish  left,  while  in  person  he 
assailed  their  right.  The  side  of  the  mountain  was  covered 
with  brushwood  and  very  steep,  the  French  troops  preserved 
no  order,  the  supports  and  skirmishers  got  mixed  in  one 
mass,  and  the  charging  Spaniards  drove  them  headlong 
down. 

During  this  action  two  bridges  were  thrown  below  the 
fords,  by  which  Villatte's  reserve  crossed  and  renewing  .the 
fight ;  one  of  his  brigades  reached  the  chapel  San  Marcial 
above,  and  the  left  of  the  Spanish  line  was  shaken,  but 
then  the  85th,  from  Lord  Aylmer's  brigade,  advanced  to 
support,  and  at  that  moment  Wellington  rode  up  with  all 
his  staff.  He  exhorted  the  Spaniards,  and  they,  with  a  noble 
instinct  which  never  abandons  the  poor  people  of  any 
country,  acknowledged  real  greatness  without  reference  to 
nation.  Shouting  in  reply  they  dashed  their  adversaries 
down  with  so  much  violence  that  many  were  driven  into 
the  river,  and  some  of  the  French  pontoon  boats  coming 
to  the  succour  were  overloaded  and  sunk.  It  was  several 
hours  before  the  broken  and  confused  masses  could  be 
rallied,  or  the  bridges,  which  were  broken  up  to  let  the 
boats  save  the  drowning  men,  be  replaced.  When  that 
was  effected,  Soult  sent  the  whole  of  Villatte's  reserve  over 
the  river  and  calling  upon  Foy  prepared  a  better  attack  : 
and  with  greater  hope  of  success,  because  Clauzel  was  now 
making  good  way  up  the  Peiia  de  Haya. 

COMBAT   OF  VERA. 

That  general  had  descended  the  Bayonette  and  Commis- 
sari  mountains  at  daybreak  in  a  thick  fog,  but  at  seven 
o'clock  the  weather  cleared,  and  three  heavy  columns  were 
seen  by  the  troops  on  Santa  Barbara  making  for  the  fords 
below  Vera.  A  fourth  column  and  the  guns  remained 
stationary  on  the  mountains,  the  artillery  opening  now 
and  then  upon  Vera,  from  which  the  pickets  of  the  light 
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diTinon  were  recalled,  with,  the  ezcqitioa  of  one  poifeiii  a 
fortified  house  oomnuuiduig  the  hddge.    At  rif^  o'dock 
the  French  paeied  the  fords  eoTered  by  afin  of  astiDflflj;, 
but  the  finrt  sheUs  thicwn  ML  into  the  midsfc  of  their  oim 
ranks,  and  the  British  troopB  on  Santa  BariMura  olteani. 
their  battery  with  a  derisiye  shout    Their  mardi  was  Imr- 
erer  sure,  and  their  li^t  troops,  withooi  hnapsanka^  eoon 
commenced  battle  with  the  Portagoese  bz^ade,  fixpaLog  it 
to  retire  up  the  numntain.   Inj^fedhislinaofskizmislMRi 
until  the  whole  of  his  favigade  was  engaged,  yet  Clamel 
menaced  his  left  flank  fiom  the  bwest  find,  and  Ida  lig^ 
troops  still  forced  their  way  upwards  ist  ftont  untSi  the 
contending  masses  disappeared  $g^iting  amidst  the  asperities 
of  the  Pena  ds'la  Hayai    The  British  lost  two  huadied 
and  seventy  men  and  twenty-two  officers,  and  were  driven 
up  to  the  fourth  division  at  the  foundry  of  San  Antonio. 

This  fight,  firom  the  great  height  and  asperity  of  the 
mountain,  occupied  many  hours,  and  it  wafi  past  two  o'clock 
before  even  the  head  of  Clauzel's  columns  reached  Antonia 
Meanwhile  as  his  reserve  in  firont  of  Santa  Barbara  made 
no  movement,  and  Wellington  had  directed  the  light  divi- 
sion to  aid  Inglis,  a  wing  of  the  43rd,  three  companies  of 
riflemen  and  three  weak  Spanish  battalions,  drawn  from 
Echallar,  crossed  the  Bidassoa  by  the  Lesaca  bridge  and 
marched  towards  some  lower  slopes  on  the  right  of  luglis. 
This  covered  a  knot  of  minor  communications  coming  firom 
Lesaca  and  Vera,  and  the  remainder  of  Kempt's  brigade 
occupied  Lesaca  itself.  Thus  the  chain  of  connection  and 
defence  between  Santa  Barbara  and  the  positions  of  the 
fourth  division  on  the  Pena  de  la  Haya  was  completed. 

Clauzel  seeing  these  movements,  thought  the  allies  at 
Echallar  and  Santa  Barbara  were  only  awaiting  to  take 
him  in  flank  and  rear  by  the  bridges  of  Vera  and  Lesaca  ; 
he  abated  his  battle  and  informed  Soult  of  his  views,  and  his 
opinion  was  well-founded.  Wellington  was  not  a  general 
to  have  half  his  army  paralyzed  by  D'Erlon's  divisions  in 
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the  centre,  and  he  had  on  the  SOdi,  when  Sonlt  first  assem- 
bled in  front  of  San  Maioial  ordered  attacks  to  be  made 
upon  D'Erlon  ftom  Eohaliar,  2iagaramnrdi  and  Maya; 
Hill  also  had  been  directed  to  show  the  heads  of  columns 
towards  St  Jean  Pied  de  Poet ;  and  on  the  31st,  when  the 
force  and  direction  of  Clanzel's  columns  were  known,  the 
seventh  division  was  called  to  Lesaca. 

Following  these  orders,  Giron's  Spaniards  slightly  skir- 
mished on  the  30th  with  the  advanced  posts  in  front  of 
Sarre,  and  next  day  the  whole  line  being  assailed^  two 
Portugnese  brigades  drove  the  French  from  their  camp 
behind  Urdax  and  burned  it ;  Abb^  who  commanded  there, 
then  collected  all  his  force  on  an  intrenched  position  and 
making  strong  battle  repulsed  the  attack.  Thus  five 
combats  besides  the  assault  on  Sebastian  were  fought  in 
one  day  at  different  points  of  the  general  line>  and  D'Erlon 
who  had  lost  three  or  four  hundred  men,  seeing  a  fresh 
column  coming  from  Maya,  as  if  to  turn  his  left,  judged 
that  a  great  movement  against  Bayonne  was  in  progress 
and  sent  notice  to  Soult  H«  was  mistaken.  Wellington 
only  sought  by  these  demonstrations  to  disturb  the  French 
plan  of  attack,  and  the  seventh  division  marched  towards 
Lesaca. 

D'Erlon's  despatch  reached  Soult  at  the  same  time  that 
Glauzel's  report  arrived.  All  his  arrangements  for  a  final 
attack  on  San  Marcial  were  then  completed,  but  these  re^ 
ports  and  the  ominous  cannonade  at  San  Sebastian,  plainly 
heard  during  the  morning,  induced  him  to  abandon  this 
project  and  prepare  to  receive  a  general  battle  on  the  Ni- 
velle.  In  this  view  he  sent  Foy's  infiemtry  and  six  troops 
of  dragoons  to  the  heights  of  Serres  behind  the  Nivelle, 
as  a  support  to  D'Erlon,  and  directed  Clauzel  to  repass  the 
Bidassoa  in  the  night,  and  leaving  a  division  on  the  Bay- 
onette  mountain  join  Foy  at  Serres. 

Reille's  troops  however  were  not  recalled  from  San  Mar- 
cial and  the  battle  went  on  sharply ;  for  the  Spaniards 
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contintially  detached  men  from  the  crest  to  drive  the 
French  from  the  lower  ridges  into  the  river  until  about  four 
o'clock^  when,  their  hardihood  abating,  they  desired  to  be 
relieved ;  bnt  Wellington^  careful  of  thdr  ^oij,  and  seeing* 
the  French  attacks  were  ezhansted,  refosed  to  relieve  or 
aid  them.  Yet  it  would  not  be  jnst  to  measure  thdr 
valour  by  this  fact ;  the  English  general  blushed  while  he 
called  upon  them  to  fight,  knowing  they  had  been  pre- 
viously fiamished  by  their  vile  government,  and  that  there 
were  no  hospitals  to  receive,  no  care  for  them  when 
wounded.  The  battle  was  however  arrested  by  a  tempest, 
which  commenced  about  three  o'clock  and  raged  for  several 
hours  with  wonderful  violence,  tearing  huge  branches  from 
the  trees,  and  whirling  them  through  the  air  like  feathers 
on  the  howling  winds,  while  the  thinnest  streams  swelling 
into  torrents  dashed  down  the  mountains,  rolling  innu- 
merable stones  along  with  a  frightful  clatter.  Amidst  this 
turmoil  and  under  cover  of  night  the  French  re-crossed  the 
river  at  San  MarciaL 

Clauzers  retreat  was  more  imhappy.     The  order  to  re- 
tire reached  him  when  the  storm  had  put  an  end  to  all 
fighting,  and  he  repassed  the  fords  in  person  before  dark 
at  the  head  of  two  brigades,  ordering  General  Vander- 
maesen  to  follow  with  the  remainder  of  the  troops.     Ex- 
pecting no  difficulty,  he  neglected  to  seize  the  bridge  of 
Vera  and  the  fortified  house  covering  it,  occupying  himself 
with  suggesting  new  projects  to  Soult.     Meanwhile  Van- 
dermaescn's  situation  became  desperate.      Many  of  his 
soldiers  were  drowned  by  the  rising  waters,  and  finally, 
unable  to  effect  a  passage  at  the  fords,  he  marched  up  the 
stream  to  seize  the  bridge  of  Vera,  which  Clauzel  should 
have  done  before.     His  advanced  guard  surprised  a  cor- 
poral's picquet  and  rushed  over,  but  was  driven  back  by  a 
rifle  company  in  the  fortified  house.     This  happened  at 
tlirec  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  riflemen  defended 
the  passage  until  daylight,  when  a  second  company  and 
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some  Portugaese  Ca^adores  came  to  their  aid.  But  then 
the  French  reserve  left  at  Vera,  seeing  how  matters  stood, 
opened  a  fire  of  gnns  against  the  honse  from  a  high  rock 
just  above,  and  their  skirmishers  approached  it  on  the  right 
bank  while  Vandermaesen  plied  his  mnsketry  from  the  left 
bank.  The  two  rifle  captains  and  many  men  fell  nnder 
this  cross  fire,  and  the  passage  was  forced,  yet  Vander- 
maesen, urging  the  attack  in  person,  was  killed,  and  more 
than  two  hundred  of  his  soldiers  were  hurt. 

Meanwhile  Soult,  who  was  preparing  a  new  attack  on 
San  Marcial,  got  Key's  report  of  the  assault  on  San 
Sebastian,  and  also  heard  that  Hill  was  moving  on  the 
side  of  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port.  San  Sebastian  was  lost,  an 
attempt  to  carry  ofif  the  garrison  of  the  castle  would  cost 
five  or  six  thousand  men,  and  the  whole  army  would  be 
endangered  amongst  the  terrible  asperities  of  the  crowned 
mountain ;  for  Wellington  could  now  throw  his  right  and 
centre,  thirty-five  thousand  men,  upon  the  French  left 
during  the  action,  and  would  be  nearer  to  Bayonne  than 
their  right  when  the  battle  was  beyond  the  Lower  Bidassoa. 
Soult  had  lost  three  thousand  six  hundred  men  ;  one 
general  had  been  killed,  four  wounded ;  a  fresh  attempt 
would  be  very  dangerous,  and  serious  losses  might  cause 
an  immediate  invasion  of  France.  Beflecting  thus,  he 
resolved  to  adopt  defensive  measures  at  once,  for  which  his 
vast  knowledge  of  war,  his  foresight,  his  talent  for  me- 
thodical arrangement  and  his  firmness  of  character  pecu- 
liarly fitted  him.  Twelve  battles  or  combats  in  seven 
weeks  he  had  delivered  to  regain  the  offensive,  and  un- 
successfully ;  yet  willing  still  to  strive,  he  called  on  Suchet 
to  aid  him  and  demanded  fresh  orders  from  the  emperor ; 
but  Suchet  helped  him  not,  and  Napoleon's  answer  indi- 
cated at  once  his  own  difficulties  and  his  reliance  upon  the 
Duke  of  Dalmatia's  capacity  and  fidelity.  "  /  hate  giteri 
you  my  confidence  and  can  add  neither  to  your  means  nor 
to  your  imtructions," 
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In  this  straggling  battle  the  loss  of  the  allies  had  been 
one  ttonsand  Anglo- Portugaese  and  sixteen  hundred 
Spaniards  ;  benee  the  cost  of  men  on  the  day,  inclnding  the 
assault,  exceeded  five  thousajid ;  but  the  battle  in  do 
manner  disturbed  the  siege ;  the  French  army  was  powerless 
ngainst  snch  strong  positioiis. 


BOOK    XII  L 


ENGLISH  PASSAGE  OF  THE  BIDASSOA  AKD  SECOND  COMBAT 

OF  VERA. 

The  &11  of  San  Sebastian  gaye  Loid  Wellington  a  new 
port,  and  let  loose  a  considerable  body  of  troops ;  Anstria 
had  joined  the  allies  in  Germany,  and  the  English  cabinet 
had  promised  the  continental  sovereigns  that  France  should 
be  immediately  invaded;  the  English  newspaper  editors 
were  actively  deceiving  the  people  of  all  countries  by  their 
dictatorial  absord  projects  and  assumptions ;  the  Bourbon 
partizans  were  conspiring,  and  the  Duke  of  Berri  desired 
to  join  the  British  amy,  pretending  that  twenty  thonsand 
Frenchmen  were  armed  and  organized  to  receive  him. 
All  was  exultation  and  extravagance,  but  Wellington, 
despising  such  inflated  hopes  and  promises,  exposed  the 
absurdity  of  the  newspapers,  and  checked  similar  folly  in 
higher  places,  by  observing,  '*  that  if  he  had  done  all  that 
teas  expected  he  should  have  been  before  that  period  in  the 
moon/* 

Far  from  designing  to  invade  France,  he  felt  his  own 
position  insecure  while  Suchet  was  master  of  Catalonia; 
and  he  was  only  prevented  from  transferring  the  war  to 
that  province  by  the  disasters  Napoleon  now  experienced 
in  Germany,  rendering  it  impossible  to  reinforce  Soult. 
However,  pressed  by  the  ministers  and  the  allied  sove- 
reigns, he  so  far  bent  his  military  judgment  to  political 


.  ,..i  iiiiciavioiH  ^Taiiilciir  uf 
[wjsitltiii^  iif  (lif  liortilc  aniiic3  n 
Soult's  ba^  and  place  of  arms 
roads  spread  out  to  the  Fyrent 
were  great  cansewajs.     One  o 
mn  to  St  Jaan  Fied  de  Port ; 
run  along  the  sea-ooast  throngli 
Between  these  points,  a  distance  t 
space  was  filled  transversely  b;  a  d 
rtdges  nearly  parallel  to  each  othi 
were  posted ;  not  in  a  continoonB 
direct  lateral  commonicationa,  but 
accesmble  peaks  governed  the  dispi 
French  left,  at  Si  Jean  Fied  de  Ft 
fifteen  thousand  men  an  entrencbec 
fortress,  and  was  opposed  by  Hill's 
planted  at  the  head  of  the  Val  C 
valleB  and  Alduides ;  but  Foy  could 
a  mrooitons  road,  leading  across  the 
vith  the  French  centre  tinder  D'E 
entrenched  camp  at  Ainhoa  and  Urc 
passes  and  menacing  the  Bastan,  ' 
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Clanzcrs  ground  comprised  the  Great  La  Bhune  moun- 
tain, two  thousand  seven  hundred  feet  high,  whose  bleak 
rocky  head  overlooked  everything  around,  and  from  whose 
flanks  the  positions  of  Sarre  shot  out  on  the  French  left, 
and  on  their  right  the  Gommissari,  Bayonette,  and  Man- 
dale  ridge — ^the  two  first  overhanging  Vera,  the  last  lining 
the  Bidassoa  down  to  San  Marcial  and  Iran. 

Opposed  to  Glauzel  Wellington  held  the  Atchiola  moun- 
tain on  the  left  of  Maya ;  the  Echallar  ridges  as  far  as  the 
•Ivantelli  mountain  feuiing  Sarre ;  the  Santa  Barbara  ridge 
abutting  on  the  Bidassoa  at  Vera,  hcing  the  Bayonette  and 
Gommissari ;  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bidassoa  he  occupied 
the  flanks  of  the  Pena  de  Haya  to  San  Marcial,  &om  whence 
his  redoubts,  as  before  noticed,  run  along  the  river  to  the 
Jaizquibel. 

Soult  had  commenced  a  chain  of  entrenched  camps  and 
redoubtsa  long  his  whole  line,  and  in  the  low  country,  from 
the  end  of  the  Mandale  to  the  sea,  was  constracting  a 
double  chain  of  entrenched  positions  and  camps  bearing 
many  names,  to  be  noticed  in  the  narrative.  These  works 
were  approaching  completion  when  Wellington  resolved  to 
sieze  the  Great  La  Bhune  with  its  dependents  on  both 
flanks,  at  the  same  time  forcing  the  passage  of  the  lower 
Bidassoa  in  face  of  Soult's  entrenchments.  Thus  he  would 
establish  his  left  in  the  French  territory,  firom  Sarre  to  the 
sea,  and  bring  within  his  own  lines  the  Ehune,  the  Gom- 
missari, and  Bayonette  mountains,  which  would  give  him 
a  salient  menacing  point  of  impregnable  strength  towards 
France,  and  shorten  his  lateral  communication  on  both 
flanks  of  those  mountains.  It  would  also  give  entire  com- 
mand of  a  road  running  up  the  Bidassoa  firom  Irun  to  Vera, 
and  secure  the  port  of  Fuenterabia,  which,  though  bad  in 
winter,  was  desirable  for  a  general  whose  supplies  came 
firom  the  ocean,  and  who  with  scanty  means  of  transport 
had  to  sustain  the  perverse  n^ligence  always,  and  often  the 
hostility  of  the  Spanish  authorities. 


-^^..  uie  stak'  (^f  tiic  tiJts  ainl 
fciTcd  to  tliu  7tli  of  OctobLT. 
.    Great  subtlety  was  to  be  com 
'  DMB,  for  tiie  Bidaasoa  vas  broao 
ndges  limng  it  above  that  poi 
SMiil;  indbothimt^  andmovn 
with  ituAb,  incomplete  iodeed,  I 
de&iioe ;  the  liver  ms  also  to  bt 
bfyond  carried  between  tides,  or 
lowed  by  the  retnniiQg  flood.    Ht 
sapport  the  blockade  of  Pampelaiu 
tme  pontioD  and  strength  at  St  Jt 
mouoed  anew  that  blockade,  Weli 
Parqne'a  anny  from  Tadela  to  Pan 
AhJ«]imUm  at  tbe  latter  place  to 
directed  Hina  to  gather  his  irr^o! 
nlles.    Then  rapaiiing  himself  to 
of  Ootober  he  amiprised  a  French  p 
cot  off«  Boontiag  par^  in  the  Vid 
away  two  thonBand  aheq>. 

Than  m<mmDntB  airekened  Soi 
peoted  an  invaaion  of  France  witb 
tain  from  what  qnar*"'-    --  ' 
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twelve  days  at  WeUington's  head-qoarterB  assured  him 
nothing  there  indicated  a  serious  attack.  This  weighed 
much,  because  the  negligence  about  the  pontoons^  and  the 
wet  weather,  had  caused  a  delay  contradictory  to  the  reports 
of  the  spies  and  deserters.  It  was  also  beyond  calculation 
that  Wellington,  merely  to  please  the  allied  sovereigns  in 
Germany,  should  thereby  seek  to  establish  his  left  wing  in 
France,  when  the  most  obvious  line  for  a  permanent  inva- 
sion was  by  his  right  and  centre,  and  there  was  no  apparent 
cause  for  deferring  his  operations. 

The  cause  of  the  procrastination,  namely,  the  state  of 
the  tides  and  fords  on  the  Lower  Bidassoa,  was  necessarily 
impenetrable,  and  Soult  finally  inclined  to  think  the  only 
design  was  to  secure  the  blockade  of  Pampeluna  by 
menacing  the  French  and  impeding  their  entrenchments, 
which  were  now  becoming  strong.  Nevertheless,  as  all  the 
deserters  and  spies  came  with  the  same  story,  he  recom- 
mended increased  vigilance  along  the  whole  line ;  yet  00 
little  did  he  antidpate  the  ^real  project,  that  on  the  6th  he 
reviewed  D'Erlon's  divisions  at  Ainhoa  and  remained  that 
night  at  Espelette,  doubting  if  any  attack  iras  intended 
and  having  no  fear  for  his  right  But  Wellington  could 
not  diminish  his  troops  on  the  side  of  Boncesvalles,  lest 
a  force  should  nnite  at  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Fort  to  raise  the 
blockade  of  Pampeluna ;  and  at  Maya,  Hill  was  abeady 
menacing  Soult  between  the  Nive  and  the  Nivelle :  it  was 
therefore  only  with  bis  left  wing  and  left  centre,  -and  against 
the  French  right  that  lie  could  act  while  Pampeluna  held 
out. 

Early  in  October  a  reinforcement  of  twelve  hundred 
British  soldiers  arrived  firom  England.  Mina  was  then  on 
the  right  of  Hill,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  call  Campbell's 
Portuguese  from  the  Alduides,  and  replace  at  Maya  the 
third  division,  which,  shifting  to  its^left,  then  occupied  the 
heights  of  Zagaramurdi  and  enabled  the  seventh  division 
to  relieve  Giron's  Andalusians  in  the  Puerto  de  Echallar. 


-  Wit     Tlio 


.nil   to   make 
D'Krlon's  advanced  posta.     An 
his  line  between  RoDceevalles 
could  BBBuI  the  Rhano  monntun 
twen^  thousand  men,  and  had  b 
diflpoeable  for  the  peesago  of  the  I 

It  has  been  before  said  that  bel 
beh>«  Veia,  and  the  .fords  of  Bii 
were  neither  roads  nor  fords  no 
French,  trusting  to  this  difficult  o 
entrenchments  on  the  cra^y  slope 
collected  their  troops  principally  wh 
mountain  and  the  entrenched  camp 
t^e  fords,  and  aga^t  them  Wellii 
Spaniards  from  San  MarciaL 

Between  Btriatu  and  the  sea  t 
defence  were  the  mountain  of  Lot 
the  Ca0if  M^ailioain,  and  the  toi 
which  tiie  Calvatre  d'Uroffne,  tb 
and  the  camp  cf  the  Sana  Culot 
posts.  The  first  and  fifth  divisioi 
brigades  of  Wilson  "-^  "" 
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enemy's  hills,  which  though  low  in  comparison  of  the 
mountains  above  the  bridge,  were  nevertheless  strong 
ridges  of  defence;  but  relying  on  his  previous  measures 
the  English  general  disdained  these  dangers,  and  his  anti- 
cipations were  not  belied  by  the  result.  For  the  unlikeli- 
hood that,  having  a  better  line  of  operations,  he  would  force 
such  a  river  as  the  Bidassoa  at  its  mouth,  entirely  deceived 
Soult,  whose  lieutenants  were  also  very  negligent.  Of 
lleille's  two  divisions,  one  under  Boyer  was  dispersed, 
labouring  on  the  entrenched  camp  of  Urogne  far  from  the 
river;  Villatte's  reserve  was  at  Ascain  and  Serres,  and 
five  thousand  men  of  Maucune's  division,  though  on  the 
first  line,  were  unexpectant  of  an  attack.  The  works  on 
the  Mandale  were  finished,  those  at  Biriatu  in  a  forward 
state,  but  from  the  latter  to  the  sea  all  were  imperfect 

THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  LOWER  BIDASSOA. 

On  the  6th  the  night  set  in  heavily.  A  sullen  thunder- 
storm, gathering  about  the  craggy  summit  of  the  Pena  do 
Haya,  came  slowly  down  its  flanks,  and  towards  morning, 
rolling  over  the  Bidassoa,  fell  in  its  greatest  violence  upon 
the  French  positions.  During  this  turmoil  Wellington, 
whose  pontoons  and  artillery  were  close  up  to  Iran,  dis- 
posed a  number  of  guns  and  howitzers  along  the  crest  of 
San  Marcial,  and  his  columns  secretly  attained  their  sta- 
tions along  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  Spaniards,  one 
brigade  of  guards,  and  Wilson's  Portuguese,  stretching  from 
the  Biriatu  fords  to  the  broken  bridge  of  Behobia,  were 
ensconced  behind  the  low  ridge  of  San  Marcial,  seized  by 
the  French  in  the  attack  of  the  31st.  Another  brigade  of 
guards  and  the  Germans  were  concealed  near  Iran,  close 
to  a  ford,  below  bridge,  called  the  Great  Jonco.  The  fifth 
division  were  covered  by  a  river  embankment  opposite 
Andaya.  Sprye's  Portuguese  and  Lord  Aylmer's  brigade 
were  posted  in  the  ditch  of  Fuenterabia. 

2  E 
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left  of  the  allies,  was  menacing  the  camp  of  the  Sans  Cu- 
lottes :  thither  therefore  one  of  Beyer's  r^nnents  was 
ordered,  while  the  others  advanced  by  the  royal  road  to- 
wards the  Croix  des  Bouquets.  But  Andaya,  guarded  only 
by  a  picquet,  was  meanwhile  abandoned,  and  Reille,  think- 
ing the  camp  of  the  Sans  Culottes  would  be  lost  before 
Boyer's  men  could  reach  it,  sent  a  battalion  there  from  the 
centre ;  he  thus  weakened  the  chief  point ;  for  the  British 
brigades  of  the  fifth  division  were  now  bearing  from  An* 
daya,  under  a  fire  of  guns  and  musketry,  towards  the  Croix 
des  Bouquets. 

The  first  division  had  passed  the  river,  one  column  above 
bridge,  preceded  by  Wilson's  Portuguese ;  one  below,  pre- 
ceded by  the  German  light  troops,  who  with  the  aid  of  the 
artillery  on  San  Marcial  won  the  GbS4  Republicain  and 
the  mountain  of  Louis  XIV.  driving  the  French  to  the 
Croix  des  Bouquets.  This  last  was  the  key  of  the  position, 
and  towards  it  guns  and  troops  were  now  hastening  from 
both  sides;  but  the'  Germans  were  there  brought  to  a 
check,  for  the  heights  were  strong  and  Beyer's  leading 
battalions  close  at  hand ;  at  that  moment  however.  Colonel 
Cameron,  coming  up  with  the  9th  regiment,  passed  through 
the  German  skirmishers  and  vehemently  ascended  the  first 
height,  whereupon  the  French  opened  their  ranks  to  let 
their  guns  retire,  and  then  retreated  at  frdl  speed  to  a 
second  ridge  somewhat  lower,  yet  only  to  be  approached 
on  a  narrow  front  Cameron  as  quickly  threw  his  men 
into  a  single  column  and  bore  against  this  new  position 
imder  a  concentrated  fire,  but  his  violent  course  did  not  seem 
to  dismay  the  French  until  within  ten  yards,  when  the 
furious  shout  and  charge  of  the  9th  appalled  them,  and  the 
ridges  of  the  Croix  des  Bouquets  were  won  as  frur  as  the 
royal  road.  Cameron  however  lost  many  men  and  officers, 
and  during  the  fight  the  French  artillery  and  scattered 
troops,  coming  from  different  points  and  rallying  on  Beyer's 
battalions,  had  gathered  on  other  ridges  dose  at  hand. 

2  E  2 


..^Mi.juccs  and  having  l»(»tli  his  1 
the  ^Si)anianls  the  right  ah.aig  t 
great  disorder  through  the  village  ( 
skimuflhers  entered  that  place  in 
diately  beaten  out  again  by  the  s( 
division  ;  for  Sonlt  had  now  arriy< 
reserve  and  many  gons,  and  by  hii 
when  retreat  was  d^nerating  into 
Beille  lost  eight  gons  and  four  1 
only  six  hundred  men^  of  which  half 
had  the  skill  of  the  English  general  i 
operation.    But  if  Soult,  penetratii 
had  met  the  allies  with  the  sixteen  i 
quarter  instead  of  the  five  thousand 
;.passage  could  scarcely  have  been  fore 
would  have  been  tantamount  to  a  tc 
in  two  hours  the  returning  tide  wo 
j^allowing  flood  upon  the  rear. 

SECOND  COMBAT  OF 


Equally  unprepared  and  unsucce 
on  the  side  of  Vera,  altbonor>i  ♦^-^ 
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columns  on  the  right  of  Vera ;  the  other  brigade  under 
Colonel  Colbome,  consisting  of  the  fifty-second,  two  bat- 
talions of  Ca9adores,  and  a  third  battalion  of  British 
riflemen,  were  on  the  left  of  that  town :  half  of  Longa's 
division  was  between  these  brigades,  the  other  half,  after 
crossing  the  ford  of  Salinas,  drew  up  on  Colbome^s  left. 
The  whole  of  the  narrow  vale  of  Vera  was  thus  filled  with 
troops  ready  to  ascend  the  mountains ;  and  General  Cole, 
displaying  his  force  to  advantage  on  the  heights  of  Santa 
Barbara,  presented  a  formidable  reserve. 

Taupin's  division  guarded  the  enormous  positions  in 
front.  His  right  was  on  the  Bayonette,  from  whence  a 
single  slope  descended  to  a  small  plain  two  parts  down  the 
mountain.  From  this  platform  three  distinct  tongues  shot 
into  the  valley  below,  each  defended  by  an  advanced  post ; 
and  the  platform  itself  was  secured  by  a  star  redoubt, 
behind  which,  about  half-way  up  the  single  slope,  there 
was  a  second  retrenchment  with  abbatis.  Another  large 
redoubt  and  an  unfinished  breast-work  on  the  superior 
crest  completed  the  defence. 

The  Commissari,  a  -continuation  of  the  Bayonette  to- 
wards the  great  Rhune,  had  in  front  a  profound  gulf, 
thickly  wooded  and  filled  with  skirmishers ;  and  between 
this  gulf  and  another  of  the  same  nature,  run  the  main 
road  from  Vera  over  the  Puerto,  piercing  the  centre  of  the 
French  position.  Ascending  with  short  abrupt  turns,  this 
road  was  blocked  at  every  uncovered  point  with  abbatis 
and  small  retrenchments,  each  obstacle  being  commanded 
at  half-musket  shot  by  small  detachments  placed  on  all 
the  projecting  parts  overlooking  the  ascent.  A  regiment, 
entrenched  above  on  the  Puerto  itself,  connected  the  troops 
on  the  crest  of  the  Bayonette  and  Commissari  with  those 
on  a  saddle-ridge,  which  joined  those  mountains  with  the 
great  Rhune,  and  was  to  be  assailed  by  Giron. 

Between  Alten's  right  and  Giron's  left  was  an  isolated 
advanced  ridge  called  .by  the  soldiers  the  Boars  back, 


iiiu  towcrinic  irmjrcs  Iu'liiud,  «;is 
waniing-sliuts,  firoil  from  the  sum, 
reached  ttie  allies  at  its  base  vitb 
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d  to  take  this  Boar's  Wk  b> 
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French  were  in  confusion. 

Claud  knew  bj  a  spy  in  the  mg\ 
was  to  be  aaaanlted,  and  in  the  mor 
Gonnraz,  at  Saire,  that  Giron'a  ca 
although  the  tents  of  the  Beventb 
standing ;  at  the  same  time  musketi 
Eode  of  Urdax,  a  cannonade  on  the  aid 
came  Taapin's  report  that  the  vale  ol 
tnops.  To  this  last  quarter  Clauzel 
the  Spaniaidfl  had  then  driven  Con 
the  gorge  leading  to  Sarre,  and  a  dett 
up  towards  the  nngoarded  head  of 
wherefore,  ordering  four  regimenta  o 
to   occupy  the  BUtnin!*   "--    - 
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assailed  at  both  ends.  The  riflemen  on  the  Vera  side 
ascended  to  a  small  pine-wood  two-thirds  np  and  there 
rested,  but  soon  resumed  their  moyement  and  with  a 
scornful  gallantry  swept  the  French  off  the  top,  disdaining 
to  use  their  rifles  save  with  a  few  shots  down  the  reverse 
side  to  show  they  were  masters  of  the  ridge.  This  had 
been  the  signal  for  the  general  attack.  The  Portuguese 
followed  the  victorious  sharp-shooters;  the  43rd,  pre- 
ceded by  their  own  skirmishers  and  the  remainder  of  the 
riflemen  of  the  right  wing,  plunged  into  the  rugged  pass ; 
Longa  entered  the  gloomy  wood  of  the  ravine  on  their 
left,  and  beyond  Longa,  Colbome's  brigade,  moving  by 
narrow  paths,  assailed  the  Bayonette.  The  52nd  took 
the  middle  tongue,  the  Ca9adores  and  riflemen  the  two 
outermost,  and  all  bore  with  a  concentric  movement 
against  the  star  redoubt  on  the  platform  above.  Longa's 
second  brigade  should  have  flanked  the  left  of  this  attack 
with  a  wide  skirting  movement;  but  neither  he  nor  his 
starved  soldiers  knew  much  of  such  warfare,  and  therefore 
quietly  followed  the  riflemen  in  reserve. 

Soon  the  open  slopes  were  covered  with  men  and  with 
fire,  and  a  confused  sound  of  mingled  shouts  and  mus- 
ketry filled  the  deep  hollows,  from  whence  the  white  smoke 
came  curling  up  from  their  gloomy  recesses.  The  French, 
compared  with  their  assailants,  seemed  few  and  scattered 
on  the  mountain  side,  and  Kempt 's  brigade  fought  its  way 
without  a  check  through  all  the  retrenchments  on  the 
main  pass,  the  skirmishers  spreading  wider  as  the  depth 
of  the  ravines  on  each  side  lessened  and  melted  into  the 
higher  ridges.  When  half-way  up  an  open  platform  gave 
a  clear  view  over  the  Bayonette  slopes,  and  all  eyes  were 
turned  that  way.  Longa's  right  brigade,  fitting  in  the 
gulf  between,  seemed  labouring  and  over-matched;  but 
beyond  it,  on  the  broad  open  space  in  firont  of  the  star- 
fort,  Colbome's  Ga9adores  and  riflemen  were  seen  to  come 
out  in  small  bodies  firom  a  forest  which  covered  the  three 
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tongues  of  land  up  lo  the  edge  of  tiie  platform.  Their 
fire  was  sharp,  their  pace  rapid,  and  in  a  few  momenta 
they  closed  upon  the  redonbt  in  a  mass,  but  the  52ni 
■were  not  Uien  in  aght,  and  the  French,  thinking  from  the 
dark  elothing  all  were  Portuguese,  rushed  in  close  ordef 
out  of  the  intrenchment ;  they  were  numerous  and  very 
midden,  the  rifle  as  a  weapon  is  overmatched  by  the 
musket  and  bayonet,  and  this  rough  charge  sent  tlie  eeatr 
tered  assailants  back  over  the  rocky  edge  of  the  descent 
With  shrill  cries  the  French  followed,  but  just  tht-u  the 
S2nd  soldiers  appeared  on  the  platform  and  raising  tiicir 
shout  rushed  forward ;  their  red  uniform  and  full  career 
startled  the  hitherto  adventurous  French,  they  stopped 
short,  wavered,  and  soon  turning  fled  to  their  intrench- 
ment. The  62nd,  following  hard,  entered  the  works  with 
them,  and  then  the  riflemen  and  Ca^adores,  who  had  mean- 
while rallied,  passed  it  on  both  flanks ;  for  a  few  moments 
everything  was  hidden  by  a  dense  volume  of  smoke,  hot 
again  the  British  shout  pealed  high  and  the  whole  mass 
emerged  on  the  other  side,  the  French,  now  the  fewer, 
flying,  the  others  pniBoing,  ontil  the  second  intrenchment, 
half-way  up  the  parent  slope,  enabled  the  retreating  troops 
to  make  another  stand. 

The  esnlting  and  approving  cheers  of  Eempt's  brigade 
then  echoed  along  the  mountiun-side,  and  with  renewed 
■vigour  the  men  continued  to  scale  the  craggy  mountain, 
fighting  their  toilsome  way  to  the  top  of  the  Puerto. 
Meanwhile  Colbome,  after  having  carried  the  second  en- 
trenchment above  the  star-fort,  was  brought  to  a  check 
by  the  works  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  from  whence 
the  French,  not  only  plied  his  troops  with  musketry  at  a 
great  advantage  but  rolled  huge  stones  down  the  steep. 

These  works  were  well  lined  with  men  and  strengthened 
by  a  lai^  redoubt  on  the  right,  yet  the  defenders  bood 
fiiltered,  for  their  left  flank  was  tamed  by  Kempt,  and  the 
effects  of  Wellington's  general  combinations  were  felt  in 
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another  quarter.  Freyre's  Spaniards,  after  carrying  the 
Mandale  mountain,  had  pushed  to  a  road  leading  from 
the  Bayonette  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  which  was  the  line  of 
retreat  for  Taupin's  right  wing.  The  Spaniards  got  there 
first,  and  Taupin,  being  thus  cut  off  on  that  side,  had  to 
file  his  right  under  fire  along  the  crest  of  the  Bayonette  to 
reach  the  Puerto  de  Vera  road,  where  he  joined  his  centre, 
but  so  doing  lost  a  mountain-battery  and  three  hundred 
men.  These  last  were  captured  by  Colbome  in  a  remark- 
able manner.  Accompanied  by  one  of  his  staff  and  half- 
a-dozen  riflemen,  he  crossed  their  march  unexpectedly^ 
and  with  his  usual  cool  intrepidity  ordered  them  to  lay 
down  their  arms;  an  order  which  they,  thinking  them- 
selves entirely  cut  off,  obeyed.  During  these  events,  the 
French  skirmishers  in  the  deep  ravine  between  the  two 
lines  of  attack,  being  feebly  pushed  by  Longa's  troops, 
retreated  slowly,  and  getting  amongst  some  rocks  from 
whence  there  was  no  escape  also  surrendered  to  Kempt. 
Taupin's  right  and  centre  being  then  completely  beaten 
fled  down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  closely  pursued  until 
they  rallied  upon  Yillatte's  reserve,  which  was  in  order  of 
battle  on  a  ridge  extending  across  the  gorge  of  Olette, 
between  Urogne  and  Ascain.  The  Bayonette,  Commissari, 
and  Puerto  de  Vera,  were  thus  won  after  five  hours' 
incessant  fighting  and  toiling  up  their  craggy  sides. 
Nevertheless  the  battle  was  still  maintained  by  the 
French  troops  on  the  summit  of  the  Khune. 

Giron,  after  driving  Conroux's  advanced  post  from  the 
gorge  leading  from  Vera  to  Sarre,  had  pushed  a  battalion 
towards  the  head  of  the  great  Khune,  and  placed  a  reserve 
in  the  gorge  to  cover  his  rear  fit)m  any  counter-attack. 
But  when  his  left  wing  was  free  to  move  by  the  capture 
of  the  Boars  bacJc^  he  fought  his  way  up  abreast  with 
the  British  line  until  near  the  saddle-ridge,  a  little  to  the 
xight  of  the  Puerto.  There  his  men  were  arrested  by  a 
strong  line  of  abbattis,  from  behind  which  two  French 


LuMok   l)]^'  cliwk.     Ik'  took 
S[ianiarJri,  and  putting  spui 
cleared  the  abbattis  and  went 
Then  the  Boldien,  ehonting  fi 
fmr  boy"  bo  they  called  him, 
had  light  hut, — ^irith  one  sh 
very  moment  the  French  centi 
of  Kempt's  skiimisheTB  &om  tb 
llie  two  defeated  r^ments 
6aak8  of  the  Rhone,  and  thus  C 
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highest  roclcs  called   the  Hermi 
flanks,  descending  towards  Abcu 
on  the  other ;  the  remaining  two 
mottntain  behind,  called  the  sma 
wing  first  dislodged  a  small  bod; 
crags  about  moaket-Bhot  below  t 
BJione,  and  then  assailed  the  t 
Hennit^  itself,  endeavouring  a 
on  the  right    At  both  points  tl 
with  loss,  thn  '»—  " 
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the  French  kept  possession  of  the  sommit  of  the  Bhnne 
th^  allies'  new  position  was  insecure. 

Wellington,  observing  that  the  left  flank  of  the  moan- 
tain  descending  towards  Sarre  was  less  inaccessible,  con- 
centrated the  Spaniards  next  day  on  that  side  for  a  com- 
bined attack  against  the  mountain  itself,  and  against  the 
camp  of  Sarre.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  rocks 
which  studded  the  lower  parts  of  the  Bhnne  slope  were 
assailed  by  the  Spaniards,  and  detachments  of  the  seventh 
division  descended  from  the  Puerto  de  Echallar  upon  the 
fort  of  San  Barbe,  and  other  outworks  covering  the  French 
camp  of  Sarre.  The  Andalusians  easily  won  the  rocks 
and  an  intrenched  height  commanding  the  camp  ;  for 
Glauzel,  alarmed  by  some  slight  demonstrations  of  the 
sixth  division  in  rear  of  his  left,  thought  he  should  be  cut 
off  from  his  great  camp,  and  very  suddenly  abandoned,  not 
only  the  slope  of  the  mountain  but  all  his  advanced  works 
in  the  basin  below,  including  the  fort  of  San  Barbe.  His 
troops  were  thus  concentrated  on  the  height*  behind  Sarre, 
still  holding  with  their  right  the  smaller  Bhune,  but  the 
consequences  of  his  error  were  soon  apparent.  Wellington 
established  a  strong  body  of  Spaniards  close  to  the  Her- 
mitage, and  the  two  French  regiments  there,  seeing  the 
lower  slopes  and  San  Barbe  given  up,  imagined  they  also 
would  be  cut  off,  and  without  orders  abandoned  their  im- 
pregnable post  in  the  night 

Next  morning  some  of  the  seventh  division  rashly  pushed 
into  the  village  of  Sarre,  and  were  quickly  repulsed ;  they 
would  have  lost  the  camp  and  works  taken  the  day  before 
if  the  Spaniards  had  not  succoured  them.  The  whole  loss 
on  the  three  days  fighting  was  fourteen  hundred  French 
and  sixteen  hundred  of  the  allies ;  but  many  of  the 
wounded  were  not  brought  in  until  the  third  day  after  the 
action,  and  others  perished  miserably  where  they  fell,  it 
being  impossible  to  discover  them  in  those  vast  solitudes. 
Some  men  also  descended  to  the   French  villages,   got 
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drunk  anJ  wore  taken  ;  nor  Trae  the  number  Bmall  of  tlioae 
who  phmlcred  in  defiance  of  Lord  Wellington's  proclitaa- 
tions.  He  arrested  and  sent  several  officCTB  to  England, 
observing  in  his  order  of  the  day,  that  if  he  had  five  times 
aa  many  men  he  conld  not  venture  to  invade  France  nnless 
marauding  iras  prevented.  It  is  remarkable  likewise,  that 
the  French  troops  on  the  eamc  day  acted  towards  their 
own  countrymen  in  the  same  manner,  and  that  Soult  also 
checked  the  mischief  with  a  terrible  hand,  causing  a  cap- 
tain of  some  reputation  to  be  shot  as  an  example,  fcr  hav- 
ing suffered  hie  men  to  plunder  a  house  in  Sarre. 

With  exception  of  the  slight  checks  susttuned  at  Sarre 
and  Ainhoa,  the  course  of  these  operations  had  been  emi- 
nently auccesafiil,  and  the  bravery  of  troops  who  assailed 
and  carried  such  stupendous  positions  must  be  admired. 
To  them  the  unfinished  state  of  the  French  works  was  not 
visible.  Day  after  day,  for  more  than  a  month,  intrcnch- 
ment  had  risen  over  intrenchment,  covering  the  slopes  of 
mountains  scarcely  accessible  from  their  natural  steepness 
and  asperity.  These  could  ho  seen,  but  the  growing 
strength  of  the  works,  the  height  of  the  mountains,  the 
broad  river  with  its  heavy  sands  and  its  mighty  mshing  tide, 
all  were  despised  by  those  brave  soldiers ;  and  while  they 
attacked  with  such  confident  valour,  the  French  fought  io 
defence  of  their  dizKy  steeps  with  far  less  fierceness  than 
when,  striving  against  insurmountable  obstacles,  they  at- 
tempted to  storm  the  lofty  rocks  of  Sauroren.  Continual 
defeat  had  lowered  their  spirit  Yet  the  feeble  defence  on 
this  occasion  may  be  traced  to  another  cause.  It  was  a 
general's  not  a  soldier's  battle.  Wellington  had  with 
overmastering  combinations  overwhelmed  every  point. 
Taupin's  and  Maucune's  divisions  were  each  less  than 
five  thousand  strong  and  were  separately  assailed,  the  first 
by  eighteen  the  second  by  fifteen  thousand  men ;  and  at 
neither  point  were  Reille  and  Clauzel  able  to  bring  their 
reserves  into  action  before  the  positions  were  won. 
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Soolt  complained  that  his  lieutenants  were  unprepared, 
although  repeatedly  told  an  attack  was  to  be  expected,  and 
though  they  heard  the  noise  of  the  guns  and  pontoons 
about  Irun  on  the  night  of  the  5th,  and  again  on  the 
night  of  the  6th.  The  passage  of  the  river  had  he  said, 
commenced  only  at  seven  o'clock,  long  after  daylight';  the 
enemy's  masses  were  clearly  seen  forming  on  the  banks, 
and  there  was  full  time  for  Boyer's  division  to  arrive  be- 
fore the  Croix  des  Bouquets  was  lost ;  yet  the  battle  was 
fought  in  disorder  with  less  than  five  thousand  men,  in- 
stead of  ten  thousand  in  good  order  and  supported  by 
Villatte's  reserve.  To  this  negligence  they  also  added 
discouragement.  They  had  so  little  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  their  positions,  that  if  the  allies  had  pushed 
vigorously  forward  before  his  own  arrival,  they  would  have 
entered  St.  Jean  de  Luz  and  forced  the  French  army  back 
upon  the  Nive  and  Adour.  This  was  true,  but  such  a  stroke 
did  not  comport  with  Wellington's  system.  He  could  not 
go  beyond  the  Adour,  he  doubted  whether  he  could  even 
maintain  his  army  during  the  winter  in  the  position  he 
had  already  gained  ;  and  he  was  averse  to  the  experiment, 
while  Pampeluna  held  out  and  the  war  in  Germany  bore 
an  undecided  aspect. 

Soult  was  very  apprehensive  for  some  days  of  another 
attack ;  but  when  he  saw  Wellington's  masses  form  per- 
manent camps  he  ordered  Foy  to  recover  the  fort  of  San 
Barbe,  which  blocked  a  pass  leading  from  the  vale  of  Vera 
to  Sarre  and  defended  some  narrow  ground  between  La 
Rhune  and  the  Nivelle  river.  Abandoned  without  reason 
by  the  French,  it  was  only  occupied  by  a  Spanish  picquet, 
several  battalions  being  encamped  in  a  wood  close  be- 
hind. Many  officers  and  men  slept  in  the  fort,  and  on 
the  night  of  the  12th  three  French  battalions  surprised 
and  escaladed  the  work ;  the  Spanish  troops  behind  went 
ofi"  in  confusion  at  the  first  alarm,  and  two  hundred  soldiers 
with  fifteen  officers  were  made  prisoners.    Two  Spanish 
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(Irc'd  men,  wliile  the  Spaniards  lost 
this  action  a  French  sloop  of  wj 
Luz,  but  three  English  brigs  cut  I 
exchanging  a  few  distant  shots  se 
in  boats  to  the  Adour. 

Head-quarters  were  now  fixed 
arpay  was  organized  in  three  gran 
haying  Mina's  and  Morillo's  batta 
commanded  by  General  Hill,  and 
yalles  to  the  Bastan.     The  centr 
EchaUar,  Rhune  and  Bayonette 
to  Marshal  Beresford.    The  left,  ex 
dale  mountain  to  the  sea,  was  undei 
officer  succeeded  Qraham,  who  had 
Commanding  in  chief  at  Coruna  a 
death,  he  was  superior  in  rank  to  I 
the  early  part  of  the  Peninsular  wai 
obtained  the  baton  of  field-marshal  \ 
a  patriotism  and  modesty  worthy 
crombie,  the  firiend  and  comrade  of 
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The  space  between  the  sea  and  the  upper  Nivelle,  an 
opening  of  sixteen  miles,  was  defended  by  double  lines, 
and  the  lower  part  of  that  river,  sweeping  behind  the  second 
of  them,  formed  a  third  line,  having  the  intrenched  camp 
of  Serres  on  its  right  bank :  the  upper  river  separated 
D'Erlon's  from  Glauzel's  positions  but  was  crossed  by  the 
bridge  of  Amotz,  and  the  left  of  D'Erlon  rested  on  the 
rough  Mondarain  mountains,  which  closed  that  flank, 
abutting  on  the  Nive. 

Beyond  the  Nive,  Foy  was  called  down  that  river 
towards  the  bridge  of  Cambo,  which  was  fortified  in  rear 
of  D'Erlon's  left,  and  from  thence  Soult  had  traced  a 
second  chain  of  intrenched  camps,  on  a  shorter  line  behind 
the  Nivelle,  by  San  P^,  to  join  his  camp  at  Serres  :  thus 
placed,  Foy  had  the  power  of  reinforcing  D'Erlon  or 
menacing  the  right  of  the  allies  according  to  events. 

Reille  still  commanded  on  the  right  in  the  low  ground 
covering  St.  Jean  de  Luz. 

Lord  Wellington  could  scarcely  feed  his  troops ;  those 
on  the  right,  at  Roncesvalles,  went  two  days  without  provi- 
sions, being  blocked  up  by  snow ;  and  the  rest  of  the  army, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  division,  was  lying  out  on  the 
crests  of  high  mountains  very  much  exposed.  This  made 
them  indeed  incredibly  hardy  and  eager  to  pour  down  on 
the  fertile  French  plains  below  ;  but  notwithstanding  his 
recent  bold  operation  Wellington  looked  to  a  retreat  into 
Spain  and  a  removal  of  the  war  to  Catalonia ;  for  his  posi- 
tion was  scarcely  tenable  from  political  and  other  diffi- 
culties, all  of  which  he  had  foreseen  and  foretold  when  the 
foolish  importunity  of  the  English  Government  uiged  him 
to  enter  France.  And  if  Soult,  who  was  continually  but 
vainly  urging  Suchet  to  co-operate  with  him,  had  persuaded 
that  marshal  to  act  with  vigour  the  allies  must  have 
retreated  to  the  Ebro.  Suchet  however  would  not  stir, 
and  the  war  in  Germany  having  taken  a  ficvourable  turn 
Wellington  eventually  resolved  to  force  the  French  lines. 
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rations  o&  Oour,  ivith  a  formal 
not  co-operate  the  whole  armj  ii 
contented  him  for  the  moment 
supply  given  would  only  suffice  f 
were  less  than  ten  thousand  soldi 

Heavy  rain  agtun  delayed  the  i 
November,  ninety  thousand  comh 
sand  being  Anglo-Portuguese,  d 
with  them  ninety-five  pieces  of  art 
with  inconceivable  vigour  thrown  in 
five  hundred  cavalry  and  some 
reserve  near  Pampeluna.  The  Frei 
by  a  levy  of  conscripts,  many  of  wl 
the  iuterior,  and  the  fighting  men  < 
nine  thousand,  including  the  garris 
cavalry,  and  as  Foy's  operations  wi 
sixty  thousand  inlantry  and  art 
line. 

On  Soult's  side  p^"!-  '■ 
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gave  greater  space.  Three  great  redoubts  were  in  a  line  on  this 
ridge,  and  a  fourth  had  been  commenced  close  to  the  bridge. 

On  the  right  of  D'Erlon's  second  line,  that  is  to  say 
beyond  the  bridge  of  Amotz,  Clauzel's  position  extended  to 
Ascain,  along  a  strong  range  of  heights  fortified  with  many 
redoubts  trenches  and  abbatis ;  and  as  the  Niyelle,  after 
passing  Amotz,  swept  in  a  curve  completely  round  this 
range  to  Ascain,  both  flanks  rested  alike  upon  that  river, — 
the  bridges  of  Amotz  and  Ascain  being  dose  on  the  right 
and  left,  and  a  retreat  open  by  the  bridges  of  San  Pe  and 
Harastagui  in  rear  of  the  centre.  Two  of  ClauzeFs  divisions, 
reinforced  by  one  of  D'Erlon's  under  Greneral  Maransin,  were 
here  posted.  In  front  of  the  left  were  the  redoubts  of  St.  Barbe 
and  Grenada,  covering  the  village  and  ridge  of  Sarre.  In 
front  of  the  right  was  the  smaller  Rhune,  which  was  fortified 
and  occupied  by  a  brigade  of  Maransin  s  division  :  a  new 
redoubt  with  abbatis  was  also  commenced  to  cover  the 
approaches  to  the  bridge  of  Amotz. 

On  the  right  of  this  line,  beyond  the  bridge  of  Ascain, 
Daricau^s  division  of  Glauzel's  corps,  and  the  Italian  bri- 
gade of  San  Pol,  drawn  from  Villatte's  reserve,  held  the  in- 
trenched camp  of  Serres,  thus  connecting  Glauzel's  position 
with  Villatte's,  which  crossed  the  gorges  of  Olette  and  Jolli- 
mont.  Reille's  position,  strongly  fortified  on  the  lower  ground 
and  partially  covered  by  inundations,  was  nearly  impr^nable. 

Soult's  weakest  point  was  between  the  Rhune  mountains 
and  the  Nivelle,  where  the  space,  gradually  narrowing  as 
it  approached  the  bridge  of  Amotz,  was  the  most  open 
and  the  least  fortified.  The  Nivelle  being  fordable  above 
this  bridge  did  not  hamper  the  allies'  movements,  and  a 
powerful  force  acting  in  that  direction  could  therefore  pass 
by  D'Erlon's  first  line,  and  break  betu'een  the  right  of  his 
second  line  and  Glauzel's  left;  it  was  thus  Wellington 
framed  his  battle  ;  for  seeing  the  French  right  could  not 
be  forced,  he  decided  to  hold  it  in  check  while  he  broke 
their  centre  and  pushed  down  the  Nivelle  to  San  Pe. 
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pMw  Sun,  and  aaaail  Clan 
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On  the  left  of  the  Bercnth,  & 
on  the  lower  slopee  of  the  grew 
•ttfou  San  Barbe,  and  then,  mo 
unil  Claozel  abreast  with  the  » 

On  the  left  of  the  foortb  di 
gathered  higher  up  the  fl&nk  of 
moTe  abreast  with  the  othen,  lea 
Tfaej  were  to  drive  the  enemy  £kn 
Bmallo'  Bhone,  and  then  join  the 
pontion.  In  thi«  way  Hill's  and 
a  mass  ctf  more  than  forty  tbons 
thnut  on  both  sides  of  the  hi 
Glauel  and  B'Erlon. 
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Spaniards,  togethei  eight  thonsac 
CSaozet's  line  on  *>'"  '-" 
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the  34;th  French  re^ment  was  placed,  with  an  ont-poBt  at 
some  isolated  crags  between  tiie  two  Khnnes.  On  the 
enemy's  right  theliogVback  sunk  by  d^rees  into  an  open 
platform,  but  was  covered  at  its  termination  by  a  marsh 
scarcely  passable.  The  attacking  troops  had  therefore  first 
to  move  against  the  perpendicular  rocks  in  front,  and  then 
to  file  under  fire  between  tiie  marsh  and  lower  rocks,  to 
gain  an  accessible  point  from  whence  to  fi^t  their  way 
along  the  narrow  ridge  of  the  hog's-back,  the  bristles  of 
the  latter  being  huge  perpendicular  crags  built  up  with 
loose  stones  into  small  forts  or  castles  which  communicated 
by  narrow  foot-ways,  and  rose  one  above  another  until  the 
culminant  point  was  attained. 

Beyond  this  ridge  an  extensiye  table-land  was  bounded 
by  a  deep  ravine,  one  narrow  space  on  the  right  of  the 
marsh  excepted,  where  the  enemy  had  a  traTerse  of  loose 
stones  running  perpen£cularly  from  behind  the  hog's- 
back  and  ending  in  a  star  fert.  This  rampart  and  fort, 
and  the  hog's-back  itself,  were  defended  by  Barbot's 
brigade,  whose  line  of  retreat  was  a  low  neck  of  land 
bridging  the  deep  ravine,  and  linking  the  Rhune  to 
Clauzel's  main  position.  A  reserve  was  placed  there  to 
sustain  the  34th  French  raiment  on  the  slope  of  the 
mountain,  and  to  protect  the  neck,  which  was  the  only 
approach  to  the  main  position  in  that  part  To  storm  the 
smaller  Rhune  was  therefore  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
the  general  battle,  and  AHen,  filing  his  troops  after  dark 
on  the  9th,  firom  the  Hermitage,  the  Gommissari,  and  the 
Puerto  de  Vera,  collected  them  at  midnight  on  that  slope 
of  the  greater  Rhune  which  descended  towards  Ascain. 

The  main  body,  turning  the  marsh  by  the  left,  was  to 
assail  the  stone  traverse  and  lap  over  the  star  fert  by  the 
ravine  beyond;  Longa,  stretching  still  fiurther  on  the 
left,  was  to  turn  the  conaller  Rhune  altogether ;  the  43rd 
regiment  was  to  assail  the  hog  Vback.  One  battalion  of 
riflemen  and  the  mountain-guns  were  left  on  tiie  greater 
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iiiuiiiinir  indeed,  live  or  ; 
manner  from  the  low  ground  n* 
ness,  yet  all  remained  quiet  on  tl 
troops  silently  awaited  the  risin 
guns  fired  firom  the  summit  of 
were  to  be  the  signal  of  attack. 

BATTLE  OF  THE  : 

With  great  splendour  the  day  b: 

of  light  played  on  the  summit  of 

signal  guns  were  fired  in  rapid  sua 

division  soldiers  leaped  up,  and  i 

astonishment  the  columns  rushing 

of  the  great  Rhune.     Running  to 

tumult,  they  opened  a  few  pieces,  wl 

the  top  of  the  greater  Rhune  by 

and  two  companies  of  the  43rd  wei 

marsh,  if  possible,  and  keep  down  t! 

lower  part  of  the  hog's-back.     The 

menced,  the  remainder  of  that  regi 

the  high  rocks,  from  whence  the 

5  thickly,  but  the  quick  even  movom 
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lialf  pistol-shot  of  the  first  stone  castle,  &om  whence  came 
a  sharp  and  biting  mnsketiy :  when  their  breath  returned 
they  arose  and  with  a  stem  shout  commenced  the  assault. 

As  numerous  as  the  assailants  were  the  defenders,  and 
for  six  weeks  they  had  been  labouring  on  their  well-con- 
trived  castles ;  but  strong  and  valiant  in  arms  must  the 
soldiers  haye  been  who  stood  in  that  hour  before  the 
veterans  of  the  43rd.  One  French  grenadier  officer  only 
dared  to  sustain  the  rush.  Standing  alone  on  the  high 
wall  of  the  first  castle  and  flinging  large  stones  with  both 
his  hands,  a  noble  figure,  he  fought  to  the  last  and  fell, 
while  his  men,  shrinking  on  each  side,  sought  safety 
among  the  rocks  behind.  Close  and  confused  then  was 
the  fight,  man  met  man  at  every  turn,  yet  with  a  rattling 
fire  of  musketry,  sometimes  struggling  in  the  intricate 
narrow  paths,  sometimes  climbing  the  loose  stone  walls, 
the  British  soldiers  won  their  desperate  way,  and  soon 
carried  a  second  castle,  named  by  the  French  the  magpie's 
nest,  because  of  a  lofty  rock  within  it  on  which  a  few 
marksmen  were  perched.  From  this  castle  they  were 
driven  into  a  culminant  citadel,  called  the  Donjon,  larger 
than  the  others,  and  covered  by  a  natural  ditch  or  cleft  in 
the  rocks  fifteen  feet  deep. 

There  they  iliade  a  find  stand,  and  the  assailants,  having 
advanced  so  as  to  look  into  the  rear  of  the  rampart  and 
star  fort  on  the  table-land  below,  suspended  the  vehement 
throng  of  their  attack  for  a  while ;  partly  to  gather  head 
for  storming  the  Donjon,  partly  to  fire  on  the  enemy 
beneath,  who  were  warmly  engaged  with  the  two  battalions 
of  riflemen,  the  Portuguese  Ca^adores,  and  the  17th  Por- 
tuguese. This  last  regiment  was  to  have  followed  the 
43rd,  but  seeing  how  rapidly  and  surely  the  latter  were 
carrying  the  rocks,  had  moved  at  once  against  the  traverse 
on  the  other  side  of  the  marsh.  The  French  thus  pressed 
in  front,  and  taught  by  the  fire  they  were  outflanked 
on  the  ridge  above ;  seeing  the  52nd  also  turning  their 
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division  against  the  Rhone,  had  also  sent  the  fourth  and 
seyenth  divisions  against  San  Barbe  and  Grenada,  and  while 
eighteen  guns,  placed  in  battery  against  the  former,  poured 
streams  of  shot,  the  troops  advanced  with  scaling-ladders. 
The  skirmishers  soon  got  in  rear  of  the  work,  whereupon 
the  French  leaping  out  fled,  and  then  Ross's  battery  of 
horse-artillery,  galloping  to  a  rising  ground  in  rear  of  the 
Grenada  fort,  drove  the  enemy  from  there  also.  After 
that  the  following  troops  won  the  village  of  Sarre  and  the 
heights  beyond,  and  advanced  to  the  attack  of  dauzel's 
main  position. 

It  was  now  eight  o'clock,  and  to  the  troops  posted  on  the 
Rhune  a  splendid  spectacle  was  presented.  On  one  hand 
the  ships  of  war,  slowly  sailing  to  and  fio,  were  ezdianging 
•shots  ?dth  the  fort  of  Socoa,  while  Hope,  menacing  all  the 
Frendi  lines  in  the  low  ground,  sent  the  sound  of  a  hun- 
dred pieces  of  artilleiy  bellowing  up  the  rocks.  He  was 
answered  by  nearly  as  many  from  th6  tops  of  the  mountains^ 
amidst  the  smoke  of  which  the  summit  of  the  great  Atchu* 
bia  glittered  to  ike  rising  son,  while  fifty  thousand  men, 
rushing  down  its  enormous  slopes  with  ringing  shouts 
seemed  to  chase  the  receding  shadows  into  the  deep  valley. 
The  plains  of  France,  so  long  overlooked  from  the  towering 
crags  of  the  Pyrenees,  were  to  be  the  prize  of  battle,  and 
the  half-fiunished  soldiers  in  their  fory  w^re  breaking 
through  the  iron  barrier  erected  by  Soult  as  if  it  were  but 
a  screen  of  reeds. 

The  prind^  action  was  on  a  space  of  seven  or  ei^t 
miles,  yet  the  skirts  of  battle  spread  ?dde,  and  in  no  point 
had  the  combinations  Med.  Far  on  the  right  Hill  with  a 
long  and  difficult  night  march  had  got  near  the  enemy 
before  seven  o'clodc,  and  opposing  his  Spanish  troops  to 
Abbe's  left  on  the  Mondandn  rocks,  he  with  the  second 
division  brushed  back  D'Armagnac's  brigade  from  the 
forge  of  Urdaz  and  the  village  of  Ainhoa  ;  but  he  called 
the  sixth  division  and  Hamilton's  Portuguese  over  the 
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established  itself  on  some  heights  between  that  stracture  and 
a  large  unfinished  work  called  the  redoubts  of  Louis  XIV. 
All  this  happened  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  D'Erlon, 
fearing  to  be  cut  off  from  St  P^,  then  gave  up  his  strong 
position  to  Hill,  as  before  shown ;  at  the  same  time  the 
remainder  of  Gonroux's  troops  fell  back  in  disorder  from 
Sarre,  pursued  by  the  fourth  and  seyenth  divisions,  which 
were  immediately  established  on  the  left  of  the  third.  The 
communication  between  Glauzel  and  D'Erlon  was  thus  cut ; 
the  left  flank  of  one  and  the  right  flank  of  the  other  were 
broken  and  a  direct  communication  between  Hill  and 
Beresford  secured  by  the  same  blow. 

Glauzel  still  stood  firm  with  Taupin's  and  Maransin's 
divisions,  and  the  latter  having  recovered  Barbot's  bri- 
gade from  the  smaller  Rhune,  occupied  the  redoubt  of 
Louis  XIV.  where,  supported  with  eight  field-pieces,  he 
attempted  to  cover  the  flight  of  Gonrouz's  troops.  Ross's 
horse  artillery,  the  only  battery  which  had  surmounted  the 
difficulties  of  ground  after  passing  Sarre,  silenced  these 
guns,  and  the  infantry  were  theil  assailed  in  front  by  the 
fourth  and  seventh  divisions,  in  flank  by  the  third  division. 
The  redoubt  of  Louis  XIV.  was  soon  stormed  and  the  gar- 
rison bayonetted,  Gonroux's  men  continued  to  fly,  Maran- 
sin's  were  cast  headlong  into  the  ravines  behind  their  posi- 
tion, and  that  general  was  taken  but  escaped  in  the  con- 
fusion :  Giron  also  came  up  now,  yet  too  late,  and  after 
having  abandoned  the  riflemen  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
smaller  Rhune. 

Taupin's  division  and  a  large  body  of  conscripts  forming 
Clauzers  right,  still  remained  to  fight  Their  left  rested 
on  a  large  work  called  the  signal  redoubt,  which  had  no 
artillery  yet  overlooked  the  whole  position  ;  their  right 
was  covered  by  two  redoubts  overhanging  a  ravine  which 
separated  them  from  the  camp  of  Serres  ;  some  works  in 
the  ravine  itself  protected  their  communication  by  the 
bridge  of  Ascain ;  and  behind  the  signal  redoubt,  on  a  ridge 
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was  in  the  signal  redonbt ;  two  with  Tanpin  kept  together  in 
the  rear  of  the  works  an.  the  right,  and  the  Slst  covered 
the  fort  of  Haiastagnia,  now  the  (mly  line  of  retreat 

In  this  emergency,  Clansel,  anxious  to  bring  off  the 
88th  regiment,  ordered  Tanpin  to  charge  on  one  side  of 
the  signal  redonbt,  intending  to  do  the  same  himself  on 
the  other  at  the  head  of  the  Slst  regiment ;  bat  the  latter 
was  now  vigofronsly  attacked  by  the  Portogaese  of  the 
seventh  division,  and  the  fbnrih  divisi<»i  was  rapidly 
interposing  between  that  raiment  and  the  signal  redonbt 
Moreover  Alten,  previous  to  this,  had  directed  the  43rd, 
preceded  by  Andrew  Barnard's  riflemen,  to  turn,  at  ike 
distance  of  musket-shot,  the  right  flank  of  the  signal 
redoubt ;  wheiefoie  Tanpin,  instead  of  charging  was  him- 
self charged  in  front  by  the  riflemen,  and  being  menaced 
at  the  same  time  in  flaok  by  the  fourth  division,  retreated, 
closely  pursued  by  Barnard  until  that  intrepid  oflker  fell 
dangerously  wounded.  Meanwhile  the  seventh  division 
broke  the  French  Slst,  and  the  ront  became  general ;  the 
French  fled  to  the  different  bridges  over  the  Nivelle,  and 
the  signal  redonbt  was  left  to  its  fate. 

This  formidable  work  barred  the  way  of  the  light 
division,  yet  it  was  of  no  value  to  the  defence  when  the 
forts  on  its  flanks  were  abandoned.  C!oU)ome  approached 
it  in  front  with  the  52nd  regiment,  Giron's  Spaniards 
menaced  it  on  Golbome's  right,  the  fourth  division  was 
passing  to  its  rear,  and  Eempt's  brigade  was  turning 
it  on  the  left.  Colbome,  whose  military  judgment  was 
seldom  at  f^nlt,  seeing  the  work  must  fidl,  hidted  under 
the  brow  of  the  conical  hill  on  which  it  was  situated  to 
save  his  men ;  but  some  of  Oiron's  Spaniards  made  a 
vaunting  though  feeble  demonstration  of  attacking  it  on 
his  right  and  were  beaten,  and  at  that  moment  a  staff- 
officer,  without  warrant,  for  Alten  on  the  spot  assured  the 
Author  of  this  History  that  he  sent  no  such  order,  rode 
up  and  directed  Colbome  to  advance.     It  was  not  a 
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the  latter  halted  the  fourth  and  light  divisions  and 
Giron's  Spaniards,  to  face  Serres  until  Clinton's  division 
was  well  advanced  on  the  right  of  the  Nivelle.  When 
he  was  assured  of  its  progress  he  crossed  the  Nivelle  with 
the  third  and  seventh  divisions,  and  drove  Maransin  firom 
his  new  position,  after  a  hard  struggle  in  which  General 
Inglis  was  wounded,  and  the  5lst  and  68th  regiments 
were  handled  very  roughly.  This  ended  the  battle  in  the 
centre,  for  darkness  was  coming  on  and  Clinton's  men  had 
been  marching  or  fighting  for  twenty-four  hours :  but  three 
divisions  were  now  firmly  established  in  rear  of  Soult's 
right,  of  whose  operations  it  is  time  to  treat 

In  front  of  Reille's  intrenchments  were  two  advanced 
positions,  the  camp  of  the  Sans  Culottes  on  the  right,  the 
Bons  Secours  in  the  centre,  covering  Urogne.  The  first 
had  been  carried  early  in  the  morning  by  the  fifth  division, 
which  advanced  to  the  inundation  covering  the  heights  of 
Bordegain  and  Ciboure.  The  second  was  also  easily  taken 
by  the  Germans  and  the  guards,  and  immediately  after- 
wards the  85th  regiment  drove  a  French  battalion  out  of 
Urogne.  The  first  division  then  menaced  the  camp  of 
Belchena,  and  the  German  skirmishers  passed  a  small 
stream  covering  that  part  of  the  line,  yet  were  driven  back 
by  the  enemy,  whose  musketry  and  cannonade  were  brisk 
along  the  whole  firont.  Meanwhile  Freyre,  advancing  on 
the  right  of  the  first  division,  opened  a  battery  against 
a  large  work  covering  Ascain,  where  he  was  opposed  by 
his  own  countrymen  under  Casa  Palacio,  commanding  the 
remains  of  Joseph's  Spanish  guards.  This  false  battle 
was  maintained  until  nightfall,  with  equal  loss  of  men,  yet 
great  advantage  to  the  allies,  because  it  entirely  occupied 
Ileille  and  Villatte,  and  prevented  their  troops  in  the  camp 
of  Serres  from  passing  by  the  bridge  of  Ascain  to  aid 
Clauzel,  who  was  thus  overpowered.  When  that  event 
happened,  and  Wellington  had  passed  the  Nivelle  at  San 
Pe,  Reille  retired  to  the  heights  of  Bidart  on  the  road  to 
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operations  haying  been  distinct  from  the  rest  require 
notice.  D'Erlon,  mistrusting  the  strength  of  his  own 
position,  had  in  the  night  of  the  9th  sent  him  orders  to 
march  from  Bidaray  to  Espelette ;  bnt  the  messenger  did 
not  arrive  in  time,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  Foj^ 
following  Sonlt's  preyious  instructions,  drove  Mina's  bat- 
talions from  the  Oorospil  mountain ;  then  pressing  against 
the  flank  of  Morillo  on  Hill's  right  he  forced  him  also 
back  fighting  to  the  Puerto  de  Maya.  However  D'Erlon's 
battle  was  at  this  period  receding  £sust,  and  Foy  fearing  to 
be  cut  off  retired  with  the  loss  of  a  colonel  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  having  taken  a  quantity  of  baggage 
and  a  hundred  prisonenk  Continuing  his  retreat  all  night 
he  reached  Cambo  and  Ustaiiti  on  the  11th,  and  on  the 
12th  defended  than  against  HilL 

Such  were  the  principal  circumstances  of  the  battle  of 
the  Nivelle,  wherdby  Sodit  was  driven  from  a  mountain 
position  he  had  been  fortifying  for  three  months.  He  lost 
four  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  m^  and  officers, 
including  twelve  or  fourteen  hxmdred  piis(mers,  and  one 
general  killed.  His  field-magazines  at  St.  Jean  de  Lus 
and  Espelette  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  fifty- 
one  pieces  of  artillery  were  taken,  the  greater  part  aban- 
doned in  the  redoubts  of  the  low  country  to  Hope.  The 
allies  had  two  g^erals.  Kempt  and  Byng,  wounded,  and 
they  lost  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-four  men 
and  officers. 

In  the  report  of  the  battle,  scant  and  tardy  justice  was 
done  to  the  light  divisicm.  Acting  alone,  for  Longa's 
Spaniards  scarcely  fired  a  shot,  that  division,  of  only  four 
thousand  seven  iMmdred  men  and  officers,  first  carried  the 
smaller  Bhune  defended  by  Barbot's  brigade,  and  then  beat 
Taupin's  division  from  the  main  position,  driving  superior 
numbers  from  the  strongest  works :  numbering  less  than 
one-sixth  of  the  whole  force  employed  against  Glauzely 
it  had  defeated  one-third  of  that  general's  corps.     So 
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ascendancy  over  those  with  whom  he  held  intercourse ;  for 
though  gentle  he  was  valiant,  ambitious,  and  conscious  of 
his  fitness  for  great  exploits.  He  like  Freer  was  prescient 
of  and  predicted  his  own  fall,  yet  with  no  abatement  of 
courage.  When  he  received  the  mortal  wound,  a  most 
painM  one,  he  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  moved,  but 
remained  watching  the  battle  and  making  observations 
upon  the  changes  in  it  until  death  came,  and  at  the  age 
of  thirty,  the  good,  the  brave,  the  generous  Lloyd  died. 
Tributes  to  his  merit  have  been  published  by  Lord 
Wellington  and  by  one  of  his  own  poor  soldiers !  by  the 
Idghest  and  by  the  lowest!  To  their  testimony  I  add 
mine,  let  those  who  served  on  equal  terms  with  him  say 
whether  in  aught  I  have  exceeded  his  deserts. 
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conntry  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  was  impassable  after 
rain,  except  by  the  royal  road  near  the  coast,  or  by  that 
of  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  and  both  were  in  the  power  of 
the  FrencL  On  the  bye-roads  the  in£EUitry  sank  to  the 
mid  leg,  the  cavalry  above  the  horses'  knees,  even  to  the 
saddle-girths  in  some  places,  and  the  artillery  conld  not 
move  at  alL  Rain  and  fogs  on  the  12th  had  enabled 
Soult  to  regain  his  camp  and  secure  the  high  road  to 
St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  by  which  his  troops  easily  recovered 
their  proper  posts  on  the  Nive,  while  Wellington,  fixed  in 
the  swamps,  conld  only  make  the  inefifectoal  demonstration 
at  Ustaritz  and  Gambo  already  noticed.  Bat  on  the  16th, 
oneasy  for  his  right  flank,  he  directed  Hill  to  menace 
Cambo  again.  Foy  had  orders  to  preserve  the  bridge-head 
there  on  the  right  bank  in  any  circumstances,  and  only 
abandon  the  left  bank  in  the  event  of  a  general  attack ; 
but  the  officer  at  the  bridge  now  destroyed  in  a  panic  all 
the  works  and  the  bridge  itself.  This  was  a  great  loss  to- 
Soalt,  and  enabled  Wellington  to  take  cantonments. 

Bad  weather  was  not  the  only  obstacle  to  the  British 
operations.  Daring  the  battle  of  the  10th  Freyre's  and 
Longa's  soldiers  had  pillaged  Ascain  and  murdered  several 
persons ;  and  next  day  all  the  Spanish  troops  committed 
excesses  in  various  places.  On  the  right,  Mina's  battalions, 
who  were  mutinous,  made  a  plundering  and  murdering 
incursion  towairds  Hellette ;  the  Portuguese  and  British 
soldiers  commenced  like  outrages,  killing  two  persons  in 
one  town,  but  Oeneral  Pakenham,  arriving  at  the  moment, 
put  the  pfrpetrators  to  death,  nipping  this  wickedness 
in  the  bud  at  his  own  risk,  for  legally  he  had  not  that 
power.  He  was  a  man,  whose  generosity,  humanity  and 
chivalric  spirit,  excited  the  admiration  of  every  honourable 
person,  yet  is  he  the  officer  who,  falling  at  New  Orleans^ 
has  been  so  foully  traduced  by  American  writers.  Pre- 
eminently distinguished  by  his  detestation  of  inhumanity 
and  outrage,  he  has  been  with  astounding  fijsdiood  repre- 
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wounded,  and  next  day  Beresford,  who  had  seized  the  small 
bridge  of  Urdains  at  the  junction  of  some  roads,  was 
attacked  in  force,  yet  maintained  the  bridge.  This  acqui- 
sition covered  the  right  flank  of  the  troops  at  Arcangues, 
but  on  the  23rd  the  light  division  had  an  action  there,  and 
being  ill-managed  by  the  divisional  generals  lost  ninety 
men,  of  which  eighty  fell  in  the  43rd  Regiment. 

Wellington,  having  nearly  nine  thousand  cavalry  and  a 
hundred  guns,  fretted  on  the  curb  in  his  contracted  posi- 
tion until  December,  when  the  weather  cleared  and  he 
resolved  to  force  the  line  of  the  Nive  and  extend  to  his 
right,  a  resolution  which  led  to  sanguinary  battles,  for 
Soult's  positions  were  then  strong  and  well-chosen.  Ba- 
yonne,  his  base,  being  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Nive 
and  the  Adour  rivers  furnished  bridges  for  the  passage  of 
both ';  and  though  weak  in  itself,  was  covered  by  Vauban's 
intrenched  camp,  which  was  exceedingly  strong,  and  not  to 
be  lightly  attacked.  In  this  camp  Soult's  right,  under 
Eeille,  three  divisions,  including  Villatte's  reserve,  touched 
on  the  lower  Adour,  where  there  was  a  flotilla.  His  front 
was  protected  by  inundations  and  a  swamp,  through  which 
the  royal  coast-road  led  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  and  along 
which  fortified  outposts  extended  to  Anglet.  On  his  left 
Clauzei's  three  divisions  extended  to  the  Nive,  being  partly 
covered  by  the  swamp,  partly  by  a  fortified  house,  partly  by 
an  artificial  inundation  spreading  frx)m  the  small  bridge  of 
Urdains  to  the  Nive;  and  beyond  these  defences  the  country 
held  by  the  allies  was  a  deep  clay,  covered  with  small  farm- 
houses and  woods  very  unfavourable  for  movement 

On  the  right  of  the  Nive,  Vauban's  camp  being  continued 
to  the  upper  Adour  under  the  name  of  the  "  Front  of 
Mousseroks"  was  held  by  D'Erlon  s  four  divisions,  with 
posts  extending  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Nive  ;  that 
is  to  say,  D'Armagnac  fronted  Ustaritz,  and  Foy  was  at 
Cambo.  The  communication  with  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nive  was  double ;  circuitous  through  Bayonne,  direct  by  a 
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its  left  and  Paris :  the  rest  of  D'Erlon's  troops  occupied 
some  heights  in  advance  of  Monsserolles. 

PASSAGE  OF  THE  NIYE. 

At  Ustaritt  the  double  bridge  was  broken^  bat  an  island 
connecting  them  was  in  possession  of  the  BritisL  Beres- 
ford  laid  his  pontoons  down  on  the  hither  side  in  the  nighty 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  9ih  a  beacon  lighted  on  the 
heights  above  Cambo  gave  the  sigmd  of  action ;  the  pas- 
sage was  soon  forced,  the  second  bridge  laid  and  D' Armag- 
nac  driven  back,  bat  the  swampy  nature  of  the  country 
between  the  river  and  the  high  road,  retarding  the  attack, 
gave  him  time  to  retreat.  Hill  also  forced  his  passage  in 
three  columns  above  and  below  Cambo  with  slight  resist- 
ance, though  the  fords  were  so  deep  that  several  horsemen 
were  drowned,  and  the  French  were  strongly  posted,  espe- 
cially at  Halzou  where  a  deep  strong  mill-race  had  to  be 
crossed  as  well  as  the  river. 

Foy,  seeing  by  the  direction  of  Beresfoid's  fire  that  his 
own  retreat  was  endangered,  went  off  hastily  with  his  left, 
leaving  his  right  wing  under  general  Beriier  at  Halzoa 
without  orders ;  hence,  when  General  Pringie  attacked  the 
latter  firom  Larressore  the  sixth  division  was  already  on 
the  high  road  between  Foy  and  Beriier,  and  though  the 
latter  escaped  by  cross  roads  he  did  not  rejoin  his  division 
until  two  o'dodc  in  the  aftemooiL  Meanwhile  Morillo 
crossed  at  Itzassu,  and  Paris  retired  to  Hellette,  where  he 
was  joined  by  a  raiment  of  light  cavalry,  belonging  to 
Pierre  Soult,  firom  the  Bidouse  river :  Morillo  followed,  and 
in  one  village  his  troops  murdered  fifteen  peasants,  amongst 
them  several  women  and  children. 

Hill  placed  a  brigade  of  infiantry  at  Urcurray  to  cover 
the  bridge  of  Cambo,  and  to  support  the  cavaby  which  he 
despatched  to  scour  the  roads  and  watch  Paris  and  Pierre 
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^*.o   line   crosscQ  tae  iii;. 
l)ri^.ide,  couiing  from  Ustaritz,  wa 
franque,   and  a  heavy  cannonade 
ftioDg  the  fipont ;  bat  no  general  fi 
die  deep  roads  retarded  the.  rear  of 
OTcr  the  PortngaeBe  of  the  sixth 
magnao  with  sharp  fighting  out  < 
three  o'clock^  and  a  brigade  of  th 
established  in  advance  to  connect  Hi 
Three  divisions  of  infantry,  want 
I7roaiiay»  now  hemmed  np  foor  Frei 
the  latter,  notwithstanding  their  su] 
made  no  advantage  of  the  broken  n 
the  deep  roads,  the  passage  of  the  N 
surprize,  and  Wellington  had  so  far 
adversary.    Yet  he  had  not  trusted 
The  Fr^ioh  masses  falling  upon  the 
while  the  rear  was  still  labouring  in  t 
have  caused  disorder  but  could  not 
Hill  or  Bereeford  over  the  river  a^ 
division  was  close  at  hand,  and  a  bri 
could  from  San  Barbe  have  followc 
Ustaritz.     The  greatest  danger  wo°   * 
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Loz  before  he  could  reach  the  French  works,  put  his  troops 
in  motion  during  the  night,  and  abont  eight  o'clock  passed 
between  the  tanks  with  his  right,  while  his  left  d^cended 
from  the  platform  of  Bidart  towards  Biaritz.  The  French 
outposts  retired  fighting,  and  Hope,  sweeping  with  a  half 
circle  to  his  right,  preceded  by  the  fire  of  his  guns  and 
many  skirmishers,  faced  the  intrenched  camp  about  one 
o'clock.  His  left  rested  on  the  Lower  Adour,  his  centre 
menaced  an  advanced  work  on  the  ridge  of  Beyris ;  his 
right  was  in  communication  with  Alten,  who  had  halted 
about  Bussussary  and  Arcangues  until  Hope's  fiery 
crescent  closed  on  the  French  camp;  then  he  also  ad- 
vanced, but  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  skirmish  at  the 
fortified  house  met  no  resistance.  Three  divisions,  some 
cavalry  and  the  unattached  brigades,  equal  to  a  fourth 
division,  sufiiced  therefore  to  keep  six  French  divisions  in 
check  on  this  side,  and  when  evening  closed  they  fell  back 
towards  their  original  positions ;  yet  under  heavy  rain,  and 
with  great  fatigue  to  Hope's  troops,  for  even  the  royal  road 
was  knee-deep  of  mud  and  they  were  twenty-four  hours 
under  arms.  The  whole  day's  fighting  cost  eight  hundred 
men  of  a  side,  the  loss  of  the  allies  being  rather  greater  on 
the  left  of  the  Nive  than  on  the  right. 

BATTLES  IN  FRONT  OP  BAYONNE. 

Wellington's  wings  were  now  divided  by  the  Nive,  and 
Soult  resolved  to  fall  upon  one  with  all  his  forces  united. 
The  prisoners  assured  him  the  third  and  fourth  divisions 
were  both  in  front  of  Mousserolles,  and  as  he  was  able  to 
assemble  troops  with  greatest  facility  on  the  left  of  the 
river,  and  the  allies'  front  there  was  most  extended,  he 
chose  that  side  for  his  counter-stroke.  In  Bayonne  itself 
were  eight  thousand  men,  troops  of  the  line  and  national 
guards,  with  which  he  occupied  the  intrenched  camp  of 
Mousserolles^  and  then  placing  ten   gun-boats   on  the 
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.lie  allies,    UltllOUirll    S" 

than  lie  imaii^ined,  liad  yet  only  tli 
with  twenty- four  guns. 

His  first  design  was  to  poor  on 
Biissussary  and  Arcangaes,  acting  t 
should  dictate ;  and  he  judged  so  w 
he  warned  the  minister  of  war  to 
the  next  day :  indeed  his  enemy's  si 
than  he  knew  of,  gaye  him  a  right 
for  on  no  point  was  this  formidable  < 
pated.     Wellington  was  on  the  right 
for  daylight  to  assail  the  heights  wh 
the  FrencL     Hope's  troops,  with  ezo 
gaese  under  General  Campbell,  who 
slept  in  their  cantonments — the  first 
de  Luz  six  miles  from  the  outposta 
between   that    place   and    Bidart,    { 
&tigued.     The  light  division  had  o 
Bussussary  to  Arbonne,  four  miles,  an 
before  dawn,  but  Kempt,  suspicious  < 
ments,  delayed  the  rest  until  he  c( 
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Tonilhet  could  only  be  attacked  along  th$  royal  road  on  a 
narrow  front  between  the  tanks,  and  he  had  directed 
intrenchments  to  be  made ;  but  there  was  only  one  brigade 
there,  and  a  road,  made  with  di£Sculty  by  the  engineers^ 
supplied  a  bad  flank  communication  with  the  light  divi- 
sion. The  Barrouilhet  ridge  also,  though  prolonged  to  the 
platform  of  Bussussary,  bulged  there  too  near  the  en^nj 
to  be  safely  occupied  in  f<»ce,  and  behind  it  the  ridge  of 
Arcangues  was  the  real  position  of  battle  <m  that  side. 

Three  tongues  of  land  shot  out  from  the  Bussussary 
platform,  and  the  valleys  between  them  as  well  as  their 
slopes  were  covered  with  copse-woods.  The  left-hand 
tongue  was  held  by  the  52nd  raiment ;  the  central  tongue 
by  the  picquets  of  the  43rd,  with  stfpporting  companies  in 
succession  towards  an  open  common,  across  which  the 
troops  had  to  pass  to  the  church  of  Arcangues.  The  third 
tongue  was  guarded,  partly  by  the  43rd,  partly  by  rifle- 
men, but  the  valley  between  was  not  occupied. 

One  brigade  of  the  seventh  division,  covered  by  the 
inundation  and  holding  the  bridge  of  Urdains,  continued 
this  line  of  posts  to  the  Nive.  The  other  brigades  were 
behind  San  Barbe  and  belonged  rather  to  Ustaritz  than  to 
this  front:  the  fourth  division  was  several  miles  behind 
the  right  of  the  light  division. 

If  Soult  had,  as  he  first  designed,  burst  with  his  whole 
army  upon  Bussussary  and  Arcangues  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  light  division,  scattered  over  di£Scult 
ground,  to  have  stopped  him  for  half  an  hour ;  and  there 
was  no  support  within  several  miles,  no  superior  officer  to  di- 
rect the  concentration  of  the  different  divisions.  Wellington 
had  ordered  all  the  line  to  be  intrenched,  but  the  works 
were  commenced  on  a  great  scale,  and,  as  is  usual  when 
danger  does  not  spur,  the  soldiers  had  laboured  so  care- 
lessly, that  a  few  abbatis,  the  tracing  of  some  lines  and 
redoubts,  and  the  opening  of  a  road  of  communication 
was  all  the  result.     The  French  would  then  have  gained 
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assembled  liis  troops  near  the  fort 
Bussussary,  while  one  of  D'Erlon' 
the  bridge  of  Urdains. 

COMBAT   OF  ARCAN 

Heavy  rain  fell  in  the  night,  but  i 
and  at  dawn  French  soldiers  were 
most  advanced  picqnet  of  the  43rc 
each  other  abont  as  if  at  gambols,  yc 
nearest  ditches  ;  a  general  officer  w: 
&nnhonse  within  pistol-shot,  and  t 
conld  be  perceived  in  the  rear.     Th 
panics  were  thrown  on  the  right  into 
the  enemy  from  penetrating  that  way 
between  Bossussary  and  Arcangaes. 
in  delaying  his  march  to  Arbonne  wt 
immediately  placed  the  reserves  of 
chnrch  and  mansion-house  of  Arcan 

the  French,  breaking  forth  with  lou( 
muaketrv    hnA  -foU —    -*■ 
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ance  had  been  attempted.  Wherefore,  delivering  their  fire 
at  pistol-shot  distance,  the  picquets  fell  back  in  succession, 
with  eminent  coolness  and  intelligence.  For  though  they 
had  to  run  at  full  speed  to  gain  the  common  before  the 
enemy,  who  was  constantly  outflanking  them  by  the  basin ; 
though  the  ways  were  so  deep  and  narrow  no  formation 
could  be  preserved;  though  the  fire  of  the  French  was 
thick  and  close,  their  cries  vehement  in  pursuit,  the 
instant  the  open  ground  was  attained,  the  apparent  crowd 
of  fugitives  turned  and  presented  a  compact  and  well- 
formed  body,  defying  and  deriding  the  efforts  of  their 
adversaries. 

The  52nd,  which  was  half  a  mile  to  the  left,  was  but 
slightly  assailed,  yet  fell  back  also  to  the  main  ridge ;  for 
though  the  ground  did  not  permit  Colonel  Golbome  to  see 
the  enemy's  strength,  the  rapid  retreat  of  the  43rd  told 
him  the  affair  was  serious.  Well  did  the  regiments  of 
the  light  division  understand  each  other's  qualities,  and  he 
withdrew  to  the  main  position.  In  good  time  he  did  so. 
But  on  the  right-hand  tongue  the  troops  were  not  so  for- 
tunate ;  for  the  enemy,  moving  by  the  basin,  reached  the 
common  before  them,  and  about  a  hundred  of  the  43rd 
and  riflemen  were  intercepted.  The  French  were  in  a 
hollow  road  and  careless,  never  doubting  that  the  officer 
of  the  43rd,  Ensign  Campbell,  a  youth  scarcely  eighteen 
years  of  age,  would  surrender ;  but  with  a  shout  he  broke 
into  their  column  sword  in  hand,  and  though  the  struggle 
was  severe  and  twenty  of  the  43rd  and  thirty  of  the  rifle- 
men with  their  officer  remained  prisoners,  he  reached  the 
church  with  the  rest. 

D'Amu^ac's  division  of  D'Erlon's  corps  now  puEhed 
close  up  to  the  bridge  of  Urdains,  and  Clauzel  assembled 
his  three  divisions  by  degrees  at  Bussussary,  opening  mean- 
while a  sharp  fire  of  musketry.  The  position  was  however 
safe.  A  mansion-house  on  the  right,  covered  by  abbatis 
and  not  easily  accessible,  was  defended  by  a  rifle  battalion 
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and  the  Portngaese.  The  church  and  chnichyard  were 
occupied  by  the  43rd,  supported  with  two  mountain-guns^ 
their  firont  coyered  by  a  declivity  of  thick  oopee-wood 
filled  with  riflemen,  and  only  to  be  turned  by  narrow  hoi- 
low  roads  leading  on  each  side  to  the  churcL  On  the  left, 
the  52nd,  supported  by  the  remainder  of  the  division, 
spread  as  &r  as  the  great  basin  which  separated  this  po- 
sition firom  the  ridge  of  Barrouilhet,  towards  which  some 
small  posts  were  pushed:  yet  there  was  still  a  great  interval 
between  Alton  and  Hope. 

As  the  skirmishing  fire  grew  hot,  Clauzd  brought  up 
twelve  guns  with  which  he  threw  shot  and  shells  into  the 
ohurch-yard  of  Arcangues,  and  four  or  five  hundred  in- 
fiEtntry  made  a  rush  forwards,  but  a  heavy  fire  firom  the 
43rd  sent  them  back  over  the  ridge  where  their  guns  were 
posted.  Yet  their  cannonade  would  have  been  murderous, 
if  this  musketry  had  not  made  the  gunners  withdraw  their 
pieces  a  little  behind  the  ridge,  and  caused  their  shot  to 
fly  wild  and  high.  Kempt,  thinking  the  distance  too 
great,  was  at  first  inclined  to  stop  the  fire,  but  the  mo- 
ment it  lulled  the  French  pushed  their  pieces  forwards 
again,  and  their  shells  knocked  down  eight  men  in  an 
instant:  the  muskets  then  recommenced  and  the  shells 
again  flew  high.  The  village  and  mansion-house  on  the 
right  were  defended  by  the  riflemen,  and  the  action,  hot- 
test where  the  52nd  fought,  continued  all  day.  It  was 
not  very  severe,  yet  both  French  and  English  writers, 
misled  perhaps  by  an  inaccurate  phrase  in  the  public  dis- 
patch, have  represented  it  as  a  desperate  attack  by  which 
the  light  division  was  driven  into  its  intrenchments ; 
whereas  the  picquets  only  were  forced  back,  and  there  were 
no  intrenchments,  save  those  made  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  by  the  soldiers  in  the  church-yard. 
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BATTLE  OF  BABROUILHET. 

On  that  side  Beille,  having  two  divifidoiui,  drove  Gamp- 
bell's  Portogaese  from  An^et  about  nine  o'clock,  and 
Sparre's  cavaby  cut  down  a  great  many  men.  The  French 
infiftntry  then  assailed  the  position  of  Barrouilhet,  but 
moving  along  a  narrow  ridge,  confined  on  each  flank  by 
tanks,  only  two  brigades  could  get  into  action  by  the  main 
road,  and  the  rain  had  rendered  all  the  bye-roads  so  deep 
that  it  was  mid-day  before  theiic  line  of  battle  was  filled. 
This  delay  saved  the  allies,  for  the  attack  here  abo  was  so 
unexpected  that  the  first  division  and  Lord  Aylmer's 
brigade  were  at  rest  in  St.  Jean  do  Luz  and  Bidart  when 
the  action  commenced,  and  the  latter  did  not  reach  the 
position  before  eleven  o'clock  ;  the  foot-guards  who  did 
not  march  until  after  twelve,  o^ly  arrived  at  three  o'clock 
when  the  fight  was  done,  and  all  the  troops  were  exceedingly 
fatigued ;  only  ten  guns  could  be  brought  into  play,  and 
from  some  negligence  part  of  the  infemtiy  were  without 
ammunition. 

Bobinson's  brigade  of  the  fifth  division  first  arrived  to 
support  Campbell  and  fight  the  battle.  The  French 
skirmishers  had  then  spread  along  the  whole  valley,  but 
their  columns  moved  by  the  great  road  against  the  mayor's 
house  on  the  platform  of  Bairouilhet,  where  the  ground 
was  thick  of  hedges  and  coppice-wood,  and  a  most  confused 
fight  took  place.  The  assailants,  cutting  ways  through  the 
hedges,  poured  on  in  smaller  or  larger  bodies  as  the  open- 
ings allowed,  and  were  immediately  engaged  with  the  de- 
fenders; at  some  points  they  were  successfd,  at  others 
beaten  back,  and  few  knew  what  was  going  on  to  the  right 
or  left  of  where  they  stood.  By  degrees  Beille  engaged 
both  his  divisions,  and  some  of  Yillatte's  reserve  also 
entered  the  fight,  and  then  Bradford's  Portuguese  and 
Aylmer's  brigade  arrived  on  the  allies'  side,  which  enabled 


(IrvviUe's  brJi^aJe,  tliore  was  I 
brigade  a  Portuguese  battalion, 
coppice-wood  poeaeased  hj  the  < 
wen  coBtumall;  gatheiisg  in  u 
if  to  BSBttil  the  regiment,  and  v 
bat  tlie  gnnind  was  so  btoken  tb 
on  the  flanks,  and  after  some  t 
received  no  otdets,  beard  a  snddt 
road  close  to  his  left.    His  adjat 
tnned  quickly  to  Bay  a  French  r^ 
passed  unseen  in  small  bodies  bi 
battalion  and  the  9th,  was  rapic 
his  rear.    The  4th  British  r^mei 
short  distasoe,  aad  its  commande 
directed  b;  Cameron  to  &ce  about, 
T^m^t;  but  he  took  a  wrong  d 
lowed.  Mid  the  adjutant  again  hnrri 
^^on.     The  4th  raiment  was  m 
enemy's  line  was    nearly   formed 
leaving  fifty  men  to  anawer  the  skin 
iacreased  from  the  copse,  faced  aboi 
the  new  enet""    "-^' 
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menaced  the  right  flank,  and  Foy,  taking  possession  of  the 
narrow  ridge  connecting  Bussussary  with  the  platform  of 
Barrouilhet,  threw  his  skirmishers  into  the  great  basin 
leading  to  Arbonne  and  menaced  Hope's  right  flank.  It 
was  two  o'clock,  and  Soult,  his  columns  being  then  all  in 
hand,  gave  orders  Jo  renew  the  battle.  His  masses  were 
beginning  to  move,  when  Clau'zel  reported  that  a  large 
body  of  troops,  coming  from  the  right  of  the  Nive,  was 
menacing  D'Armagnac  near  Urdains.  Unable  to  account 
for  this,  Soult,  who  saw  the  guards  and  Germans  coming 
up  from  St.  Jean  de  Luz  and  the  unattached  brigades 
already  in  line,  suspended  his  attack,  and  ordered  D'Erlon, 
who  had  two  divisions  in  reserve,  to  detach  one  to  the 
support  of  D'Armagnac,  but  ere  that  could  be  done  the 
night  fell. 

Clauzel  had  seen  the  third,  fourth,  sixth  and  seventh 
divisions,  whose  movements  during  the  battle  it  is  time 
to  notice.  When  Wellington  discovered  that  the  heights 
in  Hill's  front  were  abandoned,  he  directed  that  officer  to 
push  parties  close  up  to  the  front  of  Mousseroles,  but  then, 
hearing  the  cannonade  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nive,  re- 
paired there.  In  passing  he  made  the  third  and  sixth 
divisions  recross  that  river,  and  ordered  Beresford  to  lay 
another  bridge  of  communication  lower  down  the  Nive  at 
Villefranque,  to  shorten  the  line  of  movement  When  he 
saw  how  the  battle  stood  with  Hope  and  Alton,  he  made  the 
seventh  division  close  in  from  the  hill  of  San  Barbe,  placed 
the  third  division  at  Urdains,  and  brought  up  Cole's 
division  to  an  open  heathy  ridge  a  mile  behind  the  church 
of  Arcangues,  from  whence  a  brigade  moved  into  the  basin 
on  the  left  of  Colbome  to  cover  Arbonne,  and  the  whole 
division  was  ready  to  oppose  any  attempt  to  penetrate  be- 
tween Hope  and  Alten.  It  was  these  dispositions  which 
checked  Clauzel  and  prevented  Soult 's  attack  at  Barrouilhet. 

In  this  battle  two  generab  and  twelve  hundred  Anglo- 
Portuguese  had  been  killed  and  wounded,  three  hundred 
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made  priaonen.  The  French,  who  had  one  genenly  Vil* 
kite,  wounded,  loife  two  thoaaaad  mmk ;  and  when  the 
action  tenninated  two  regimeniB  of  Nanaa  and  one  of 
Fiankfint  came  over  to  the  alfiea.  These  men  were  not 
deserteiB.  Their  pmoe  having  abandoned  Napdeoa  in 
Gennany  sent  secret  instmotionB  tohi^troops  to  do  so  Hke- 
wise,  and  in  good  time,  £ar  orden  to  diaann  them  reached 
Boolt  the  next  morning. 

BECOn)  BATTLE  OF  BASBOUILHBT. 

In  the  night  of  the  10th  Beille  withdrew  behind  the 
tanks,  while  Foy  and  Villatte  went  off  along  the  connecting 
ridge  towazds  Bnssnssaiy,  to  nnite  with  Glanzd's  left  and 

D'Erlon's  reserve ;  hence  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  the 
French  army,  D'Armagnac's  'divisioQ  which  remained  at 
Urdains  excepted,  was  concentrated,  for  Sonlt  feared  a 
counter-attack.  The  French  deserters  indeed  declared 
that  Clauzcl  had  formed  a  body  of  two  thousand  choice 
grenadiers  to  assault  the  village  and  church  of  Arcangues, 
yet  the  day  passed  there  with  only  a  slight  skirmish.  Not 
so  at  Barrouilhet.  There  was  a  thick  fog,  and  Lord  Wel- 
lington, desirous  to  ascertain  what  Soult  was  doing,  at  ten 
o'clock  directed  the  9th  Begiment  to  skirmish  beyond  the 
tanks  and  push  the  action  if  the  French  augmented  their 
force.  Cameron  did  so  and  the  fight  was  becoming  warm, 
when  Colonel  Delancy,  a  staff-officer,  rashly  directed  the 
9th  to  enter  the  village.  This  error  was  sharply  corrected. 
The  fog  cleared  up,  and  Soult,  who  had  twenty-four 
thousand  men  at  that  point,  seeing  the  9th  unsupported^ 
made  a  counter-attack  so  strong  and  sudden  that  Cameron 
only  saved  his  raiment  with  the  aid  of  some  Portuguese 
troops  hastily  brought  up  by  Hope.  The  fighting  then 
ceased  and  Wellington  went  to  the  right,  leaving  Hope 
with  orders  to  drive  back  the  French  pickets  and  re- 
establish his  own  outposts. 
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Soult,  hitherto  seemingly  undecided,  was  roused  by  this 
second  insult.  He  ordered  Darricau's  division  to  attack 
the  right  of  Barrouilhet  in  reply,  while  Boyer's  division 
fell  on  by  the  main  road  between  the  tanks.  The  allies, 
unexpectant  of  battle,  had  dispersed  to  gather  fuel,  for 
the  time  was  wet  and  cold,  and  the  French  penetrated  in 
all  directions ;  they  outflanked  the  right,  they  passed  the 
tanks,  seized  the  outhouses  of  the  mayor's  house,  occu- 
pied the  coppice  in  firont  of  it ;  and  though  driven  from 
the  outbuildings  by  the  royals,  the  tumult  was  great  and 
the  coppice  was  filled  with  men  of  all  nations  intermixed 
and  fighting  in  a  perilous  manner.  Robinson's  brigade 
was  very  hardly  handled,  the  officer  commanding  it  was 
wounded,  a  squadron  of  French  cavahry  again  cut  down 
some  Portuguese  near  the  wood,  and  on  the  right  the 
colonel  of  the  84th  unwisely  entered  a  hollow  road  where 
the  French  who  were  on  the  bank  killed  him  and  a  great 
number  of  his  men.  However  the  9th  B^iment,  posted 
on  the  main  road,  plied  Boyer's  flank  with  fire,  the  85tii 
Regiment  came  into  action,  and  Hope,  conspicuous  from 
his  gigantic  stature  and  heroic  courage,  was  seen  where- 
ever  danger  pressed  encouraging  the  troops :  at  one  time 
he  was  in  the  nddst  of  the  enemy,  his  clothes  were  pierced 
with  bullets  and  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  ankle ; 
yet  he  would  not  quit  the  field  and  thus  by  his  calm 
intrepidity  restored  the  battle;  the  French  were  beaten 
from  Barrouilhet,  but  they  had  recovered  their  original 
posts  and  continued  to  gall  the  allies  with  a  fire  of  shot 
and  shells  until  the  HbH  of  night. 

In  this  fight  six  hundred  men  of  a  side  fell,  and  as  the 
fifth  division  was  yetj  much  reduced  the  first  division  todc 
its  place  in  the  line.  Meanwhile  Soult  sent  his  cavaliy 
over  the  Nive  to  Mousseroles  to  check  the  incursions  of 
Hill's  horsemen. 


2  H  2 


to  cacli   utlur  and  at   tui   u'ck 
iiuult,  obscn'ing  the  fresh  regiD 
dose  to  hifi  posts,  imagined  the  i 
him  and  reinforced  his  £ront ; 
battery  to  fiJl  into  a  like  error,  it 
troops  and  in  an  instant  the  vhole 
Sonit  then  brought  up  a  number 
tinned  irithont  object  for  manj 
dred  men  of  a  side  vere  killed  oi 
great  body  of  the  French  army  ren 
quiet  on  the  ridge  between  Barroui] 
Wellington,  expecting  Sonlt  woul 
&11  on  Hill,  had  sent  Beresford  ordei 
■wi&  the  sixth  division  by  the  new  I 
irith  the  seventh  division  by  Ustaii 
farther  iDstructiotts,  yet  now,  seeing 
the  seventh  division  again  towards  Ai 
however  meanwhile  made  a  movem 
tnd  this  with  the  match  of  the  sev 
in  the  poaitioa  of  the  fourth  div: 
believe  the  allies  were  gathering  wi 
centre  on  the  morning  of  the  13th 
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and  when  Sparre's  horsemen  arriyed  at  Monsseroles  on  the 
12th,  Pierre  Soult  advanced  from  the  Bidouze  river  with 
all  his  light  cavabry,  and  being  supported  by  General  Paris 
drove  the  allies'  posts  from  Hasparen.  Colonel  Vivian,  who 
commanded  there,  ordered  Major  Brotherton  to  charge  with 
the  14th  Dragoons  across  the  bridge.  It  was  an  ill-judged 
order,  and  the  impossibility  of  succeeding  was  so  mani- 
fest, that  when  Brotherton,  noted  throughout  the  army 
for  his  daring,  galloped  forward,  only  two  men  and  one 
subaltern,  Lieutenant  Southwell,  passed  the  narrow  bridge 
with  him  and  they  were  all  taken  except  one  man,  who  was 
killed.  Vivian  charged  with  his  whole  brigade  to  rescue 
them,  but  in  vain,  and  fell  back  to  Urcuray  upon  Morillo's 
Spaniards ;  Hill  then  put  a  British  brigade  in  march  to 
support  him  on  the  12th,  yet  recalled  it  at  sunset,  because 
he  had  then  discovered  Soult's  columns  passing  the  Nive 
by  the  boat-bridge  above  Bayonne. 

Wellington,  feeling  the  want  of  numbers,  now  brought 
forward  a  division  of  GkJlicians  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  and  one 
of  Andalusians  from  the  Bastan  to  Itzassu,  and  to  prevent 
plunder  fed  them  trom  the  British  magazines.  The  6al- 
licians  were  to  support  Hope,  the  Andalusians  to  protect 
the  rear  of  the  army  from  Paris  and  Pierre  Soult. 

Hill  took  a  position  of  battle  on  a  front  of  two  miles. 

His  left,  composed  of  the  28th,  34th  and  39th  raiments 
under  General  Pringle,  occupied  a  wooded  ridge  crowned 
by  the  chateau  of  Villefranque,  where  it  covered  the  new 
pontoon  bridge  of  communication,  but  was  separated  from 
the  centre  by  a  small  stream  forming  a  chain  of  ponds  in  a 
deep  marshy  valley. 

His  centre  was  on  both  sides  of  the  high  road,  near  the 
hamlet  of  St.  Pierre,  on  a  crescent-shaped  height,  broken 
with  rocks  and  close  brushwood  on  the  left  hand,  and  on 
the  right  hand  inclosed  with  high  and  thick  hedges,  one 
of  which,  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards,  covered  part 
of  the  line  and  was  nearly  impassable.    Here  Barnes's 


....,n.iii(r  down  the  areat  no. 
J.ccor's  I'ortugucsc  and  two  g 

The  hght,  under  Byng,  w& 
31ft,  nd  '66th.    The  fitst  nan 
naming  puallel  with  the  Aii 
ItoguRe,  beoMue  »  village 
smainit     Fnshed  in  advance,  '. 
aaailed  by  croanng  a  narrow  svi 
of  iHuoh  «B8  held  hj  Bjng  w 
bngade,  hia  poat  being  also  cover 

One  mile  in  front  of  St.  Pierre  i 
wore  hdd  hj  the  French,  but  the 
open,  and  commanded  by  the  fin 
were  too  heavy  and  inclosed  for  t 
the  Fnoch  in&ntiy  could  only  i 
iwmnr  front  of  battle  along  the 
cannon-shot ;  bnt  at  that  distai 
lanee  bnaohed  off  to  the  ri^t 
swampy  valley  aa  each  side,  an 
ri^t  to  whore  the  3rd  raiment  ' 
to  Geneml  PiioKle's  nw.^'^- 
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but   four  thousand  Spaniards  and  Vivian's  cavalry  at 
XJrcuray. 

BATTLE  OF  ST.   PIEBBE. 

Morning  broke  with  a  heavy  mist,  nnder  cover  of  which 
Soult  formed  his  order  of  battle.  D'Erlon,  having  D'Ar- 
magnac's  Abba's  and  Daracau's  divisions  of  infantry^ 
Sparre's  cavalry,  and  twenty-two  gons,  marched  in  finont ; 
Foy  and  Maransin  followed,  but  the  remainder  of  the  army 
was  in  reserve,  for  the  roads  would  not  allow  of  any  other 
order.  The  mist  hung  heavily,  and  the  French  masses,  at 
one  moment  quite  shrouded  in  vapour  at  another  dimly 
seen  or  looming  sudden  and  large  and  dark  at  different 
points,  appeared  like  thundeixilouds  gathering  before  the 
storm ;  but  at  half-past  eight  Soult  pushed  back  the  British 
picquets  in  the  centre,  the  sun  burst  out,  and  the  sparkling, 
fire  of  the  light  troops  spread  wide  in  the  valley  and  crept 
up  the  hills  on  either  flank,  while  the  bellowing  of  forty 
pieces  of  artillery  shook  the  banks  of  the  Nive  and  the: 
Adour. 

Darricau,  marching  on  the  French  right,  was  directed 
against  Pringle.  D'Armagnac,  moving  on  the  left  and 
taking  Old  Moguerre  as  the  point  of  direction,  nought  to 
force  Byng's  right  Abb^  assailed  the  centre  at  St  Pierre, 
where  General  Stewart  commanded.  Hill  took  his  station 
on  a  commanding  mount  in  the  rear,  firom  whence  he 
could  see  the  whole  battle  and  direct  the  movements. 

Abb^,  a  man  noted  for  vigour,  pushed  his  attack  with 
great  violence  and  gained  ground  so  rapidly  with  his  light 
troops  on  the  left  of  Ashworth's  Portuguese,  that  Stewart 
sent  the  71st  r^ment  and  two  guns  from  St  Pierre  to  the 
latter's  aid;  then  the  French  won  the  small  wood  on 
Ashworth's  right,  and  half  of  the  fiftieth  raiment  was 
detached  to  that  quarter.  The  wood  was  thus  retaken, 
and  the  flanks  of  Stewart's  position  secured,  but  his  centre 


(ii'iuTLil  B;iruc3  now  broi 
behind  St.  Pierre  with  ao  fur 
French  Bkirmishets  fell   bac 
leaving  their  colomn  to  meet 
pnshed  and  the  French  mass 
Abb^  immediately  rephiced  i': 
redoubling  the  heavy  play  oi 
heights.  Bent  forward  a  battel 
galloping  down  into  the  valley, 
allies  with  destructive  activity, 
ketiy  then  rolled  like  a  prolon 
Abba's  second  column,  regardle 
they  tore  the  ranks  in  a  horri 
steadily  up  the  higb  road  that  t 
take  shelter  behind  St.  Pierre, 
their  British  commanding  office 
then  Umlfcred  up  to  retire,  an 
reached  the  impenetrable  hedgi 
right 

Barnes,  seeinc  *^''  ' 
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and  the  wounded  crawling  to  the  rear  were  many.  If  the 
French  light  troops  could  then  have  penetrated  through 
the  thick  hedge  defeat  would  have  been  inevitable.  For 
the  column  of  attack  was  steadily  advancing  up  the  main 
road,  and  a  second  column  launched  on  its,  right  was 
already  victorious,  because  the  colonel  of  the  71st  shame* 
fully  withdrew  that  gallant  regiment  and  abandoned  the 
Portuguese.  Pringle  was  indeed  still  fighting  strongly 
against  Daricau's  superior  numbers  on  the  hill  of  Ville- 
f^nque,  but  on  the  extreme  right  the  colonel  of  the  3rd 
regiment  also  shamefully  abandoned  his  strong  post  to 
D'Armagnac,  whose  leading  brigade  then  rapidly  turned 
Byng's  other  regiments  on  that  side. 

Foy's  and  Maransin's  divisions,  hitherto  retarded  by 
the  deep  roads,  were  now  coming  into  line  to  support 
Abb^,  and  at  a  moment  when  the  troops  opposed  to  him 
were  deprived  of  their  reserve,  because  Hill,  beholding  the 
retreat  of  the  Srd  and  71st  raiments,  descended  in  haste 
from  his  mount,  turned  the  latter  back,  renewed  the  fight 
in  person,  and  bringing  one  brigade  of  Le  Cor's  reserve  to 
the  same  quarter,  sent  the  other  against  'D'Armagnac  at 
Old  Moguerre.  Thus  at  the  decisive  moment  of  the  battle 
the  French  reserve  was  augmenting,  while  that  of  the 
allies  was  thrown  as  a  last  resource  into  action.  However 
the  right  wing  of  the  50th  and  Ashworth's  Ca9adores 
never  lost  the  small  wood  in  front,  upholding  the  fight 
there  and  towards  the  high  road  with  such  unflinching 
courage  that  the  92nd  r^mcnt  had  time  to  reform  behind 
the  hamlet  of  St.  Pierre;  and  then  its  gallant  colonel, 
Cameron,  once  more  led  it  down  the  road  with  colours 
flying  and  music  playing,  resolved  to  give  the  shock  to 
whatever  stood  in  the  way.  At  this  sight  the  British 
skirmishers  on  the  flanks,  suddenly  changing  from  retreat 
to  attack,  rushed  forward  and  drove  those  of  the  enemy 
back  on  each  side;  yet  the  battle  seemed  hopeless,  for 
Ashworth  was  badly  wounded,  his  line  was  shattered,  and 


.-iTonl  anil  appcarfd  to  order 
fiLccJ  aliout  anil  retired  acroBB  t 
poBitdoQ ;  iu  good  older  howevt 
thA  allies,  BO  ezlmuited  wen  tbi 
moreaumt,  for  then  waa  no  pani 
partly  by  Ha  gallant  admuie  of 
ing  raah  of  the  skirmishcrB ;  part 
immedutelj  on  tite  light  of  the  t 
71st,  indignant  at  their  colonel's 
the  fi^t  with  snoh  fiorceneea,  an 
Le  Gor's  Fortngnese,  Hill  and  Si 
the  attaok,  that  the  hitherto  vioto 
thnwn  there  also,  at  the  very  n 
CBiuA  with  that  brave  show  down 
men  fell  and  Le  Cor  was  woondej 
in  ibe  centre  being  seen  from  t 
Daricaa's  diriaion,  already  roughly 
fell  back  in  confatdon,  while  on  the 
Portugoese,  detached  by  Hill  to 
ndge,  ascending  under  a  flank  fire  I 
the  Srd  Raiment.     ^-  *■ 
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nac's  reserve  brigade  to  Bostaiii  Abba's  retiring  coliimns» 
However  that  brigade,  and  Foy's  and  Maransn- s  divisions, 
were  in  hand  to  renew  the  fight  in  tiie  centre,  and  the 
allies  could  not,  nnsocconred,  have  sustained  a  fresh  assault, 
their  ranks  being  wasted  with  fire,.nearl7  all  the  staff  killed 
or  wounded,  and  three  generals  badly  hurt 

In  this  crisis  EUll,  seeing  Buchan  well  engaged  on  Old 
Moguerre,  and  Byng  master  of  his  ground  ixL  the  valley  of 
the  mill-pond,  drew  the  57th  regiment  firom  Uie  latter  place 
to  reinforce  his  centre ;  at  the  same  time,  the  bridge  of 
boats  having  been  restored,  the  sixth  division,  which  had 
been  marching  since  daybreak,  appeared  in  order  of  battle 
on  the  mount  below  St.  Pi^ne.  It  was  soon  followed  by 
the  fourth  and  third  divisions,  and  two  brigades  of  the 
seventh  division  were  likewise  in  march.  With  the  first 
of  these  troops  came  Wellington.  He  had  hurried  fix>m 
Barrouilhet  when  the  first  sound  of  cannon  reached  him, 
yet  he  arrived  only  to  witness  the  close  of  the  battle — ^the 
crisis  was  past.     Hill's  day  of  glory  was  complete. 

Soult,  according  to  the  French  method,  now  made  another 
attack,  or  rather  demonstration  against  th6  centre  to  cover 
his  new  dispositions ;  this  was  easily  repulsed,  and  at  the 
same  moment  Buchan  drove  D'Armagnac  headlong  off  the 
Moguerre  ridge.  The  French  masses  continued  to  main- 
tain a  menacing  position  on  the  high  road,  and  on  a 
hillock  rising  between  the  road  and  the  mill-pond ;  but  they 
were  soon  dispossessed  by  Wellington,  who  sent  Byng  with 
two  battalions  against  the  hillock,  and  some  troops  firom  the 
centre  against  those  on  the  high  road.  At  this  last  point 
however  the  generals  and  staff  had  been  so  cut  down  that 
Colonel  Currie,  the  aid-de-camp,  could  find  no  superior 
officer  to  deliver  the  order  to  and  led  the  troops  himself  to 
the  attack.  Both  charges  were  successful,  and  two  of  the 
light  guns  sent  down  in  the  early  part  of  the  fight  by  Soult, 
and  which  had  played  without  ceasing,  were  taken. 

The  battle  now  abated  to  a  skirmish  under  cover  of 


{ 


^parri/'s  cavalr}'  passing  out  tl. 
Tliis  last  gciiunil  and  I'aria  Iia 
with  Morillo  and  Vivian's  cav 
the  ill-Boccees  at  St.  Pierre  bee 
In  this  bloody  action  Soult  h 
divirioDB  of  infantry  with  one 
front,  and  ono  brigade  of  in&nti 
on  the  rear ;  but  the  state  of 
firant  did  not  pennit  more  than 
only  half  of  Uiose  were  serionsl. 
certainly  three  thousand,  makinj 
fighting  of  six  thoneand  men  wi 
and  Mancomble,  wounded.     Hill 
fifteen  hoAdred  men  killed  or  wo 
loss  on  the  five  days'  fighting  waa 
fire  bandied  prisoners.     Five  ge 
Barnes,  Le  Gor  and  Ashworth  we: 
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Soolt  having  lost  tW  >"■*"     * 
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could  not  be  assailed  with  success  until  the  army  occu- 
pying  the  entrenched  camp  in  front  was  drawn  away  by 
want,  and  Soult  in  opposition  was  resolved  to  hold  his  posi- 
tion around  that  fortress.  The  country  beyond  the  Nive 
favoured  his  views.  It  was  deep,  and  traversed  by  many 
rivers,  flooding  with  every  shower  in  the  mountains  and 
oflFering  in  their  concentiic  courses  to  the  Adour  barriers 
not  easy  to  break  through  without  great  loss.  To  turn 
them  by  their  sources  near  the  mountains  required  wide 
movements,  and  fine  weather  to  harden  the  roads  ;  but  the 
winter  of  1813  was  peculiarly  wet ;  Soult 's  security  how- 
ever depended  on  weather,  and  three  fine  days  made  him 
tremble.  He  was  now  also  dependent  on  water-carriage 
for  his  supplies,  his  chief  magazines  being  at  Dax  on  the 
Adour  and  Peyrehorade  on  the  Gave  de  Pau ;  the  latter 
only  twenty-four  miles  from  Bayonne,  and  both  so  exposed 
to  sudden  incursions  that  he  was  compelled  to  entrench 
them. 

Wliile  thus  watching  clouds  and  skies  for  the  signal  of 
great  operations,  the  two  commanders  carried  on  a  minor 
warfare  of  posts  and  surprizes.  Soult  finding  the  naviga-* 
tion  of  the  Adour  most  endangered  near  Urt,  where  the 
river  narrowed,  sent  Foy  across  to  cast  a  bridge  and  fortify 
a  head  to  it ;  but  Wellington,  forestalling  the  attempt, 
drove  him  back  again,  and  the  supplies  were  then  only 
brought  dovm  at  night  by  stealth  or  with  a  guard  of  gun- 
boats under  fire :  indeed  the  French  army  could  not  have 
been  thus  supplied  if  the  coasting  trade  &om  Bourdeaux  to 
Bayonne  had  been  interrupted  by  the  English  navy,  but 
Wellington's  remonstrances  on  that  head  were  still  un- 
heeded by  the  Admiralty.  However  Soult  was  so  embar- 
rassed, that  leaving  Beille  with  but  four  divisions  in 
Vauban's  camp,  he  transferred  his  head-quarters  to  Peyre- 
horade, and  sent  Clauzel  with  two  divisions,  all  the  light 
cavalry  and  Trielhard's  heavy  dragoons  beyond  the  Adour 
to  take  post  on  the  Bidouze,  one  of  the  many  rivers  de- 


1  tiis  did  uot  jiri'Vi'iit  the  n 
of  the  nav-igation  of  the   A 
seized  the  island  of  Holriagn 
Bemu  ftnd  Broo  above  it,  wei 
were  momentarily  cmbamsBec 
bnAgo  on  the  Nive,  which  w. 
and  on  their  extreme  ri^t  1 
thori^,  taken  two  sqaadrons  ( 
one  of  his  &nging  inoonioaB,  a 
moment,  whereby  their  major,  I 
fieotountwere  wounded  and  n 
invaded  the  valleye  of  Baygorey 
mnrdering  men  women  and  child 
there  took  aims,  and  being  reii 
tegolaiB  from  St.  Jean  Pied  de 
battalions  and  prewed  the  othen 
Boolt  hopea  of  exciting  the  Basi 
An,  and  General  Harispe,  a  fias 
lepntation,  who  he  had  been  loo 
■WBBj,  now  anired  to  aid  this  pla 
in  Ncvember,  WeUino^""'- 
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he  sought  a  general  battle,  resolved  to  fall  on  him  at  once, 
but  was  stopped  b;  the  sudden  swelling  of  the  rivers. 
When  they  subsided,  he  marched  to  attack  Clauzel  in  the 

* 

centre,  and  as  Soult  was  there  in  person  a  general  battle 
seemed  inevitable  ;  but  the  movements  on  both  sides  were 
founded  on  mistakes,  and  the  matter  ended  with  a  slight 
skirmish. 

Harispe  reinforced  with  Paris's  division  and  Dauture's 
brigade  then  drove  Mina  with  loss  into  the  high  moun- 
tains, surprised  Morillo's  foragers,  and  captured  some 
English  dragoons.  Lord'Wellii^gton,  fearing  this  warfaie, 
put  forth  his  authority  in  a  vigorous  manner  to  check  the 
Spanish  generals,  and  a  sullen  obedience  followed,  yet  the 
Basque  insurrection  spread,  and  he  therefore  published  a 
manifesto  calling  on  the  people  to  declare  for  war  or  peace, 
announcing  his  intention  to  bum  their  villages  and  put 
them  to  death  if  they  continued  insurgent — in  fine,  to 
treat  them  as*  the  French  generals  had  treated  the  insur- 
gents in  Spain.  This  stopped  Harispe's  efforts,  and  Soult, 
who  now  expected  X6inf(ttcements  and  was  desirous  to 
resume  the  offensive  with  his  whole  army,  ordered  him  to 
abandon  his  Feasant  war,  to  concentrate  his  regular  force 
and  hem  in  the  allies'  right  Thai  Harispe,  always  daring 
and  active,  drove  back  all  Morillo's  foragers,  and  with 
them  a  body  of  English  cavalry :  at  the  same  time  one  of 
Hill's  cavalry  posts  on  the  left  was  cut  off  in  retaliatian 
for  a  French  post  which  had  been  surprized  by  the  sixth 
division,  with  circumstances  entirely  opposed  to  good  feel- 
ing and  to  the  generous  habits  long  established  between 
the  light  division  and  the  French  soldiers,  of  which  the 
following  are  fine  illustrations. 

On  the  9th  of  December,  the  43rd  was  assembled  within 
twenty  yards  of  a  French  out-sentry,  yet  he  continued  his 
beat  for  an  hour  without  concern,  relying  so  confidently 
on  the  customary  system  as  to  place  his  knapsack  on  the 
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gioand.  When  the  order  to  adruioe  wis  given,  one  of 
the  BritiBh  soldiers  told  him  to  go  away  and  helped  him  to 
replace  his  pack,  and  the  firing  then  commenced.  Next 
morning  the  French  in  like  manner  warned  a  43rd  sentry 
to  retire.  A  more  remarkable  instance  happened  when 
Lord  Wellington,  desirous  to  gain  the  top  of  a  hill  oocnpied 
by  the  enemy  near  Bayonne,  ordered  his  escort  of  riflemen 
to  drive  the  French  away.  Seeing  the  soldiers  stealing  up, 
too  close  as  he  thought,  he  caUed  out  to  fire,  but  with  a 
loud  voice  one  of  those  veterans  replied  no  firing  !  Holding 
up  the  butt  of  his  rifle  towards  the  French,  he  tapped  it 
in  a  peculiar  way,  and  at  the  private  signal,  which  meaned, 
tee  miut  have  the  hill  far  a  short  tims,  the  French,  who 
could  not  maintain,  yet  would  not  have  relinquished  it 
without  a  fight  if  they  had  been  fired  upon,  quietly  retired : 
yet  this  signal  would  never  have  been  made  if  the  p«>st 
had  been  one  capable  of  a  permanent  defence,  so  well  did 
those  veterans  understand  war  and  its  proprieties. 

Soult's  conscripts  were  now  deserting  fast,  and  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather  filled  his  hospitals,  while  Welling- 
ton's bronzed  soldiers,  impassive  to  fatigue,  patient  to 
endure,  fierce  in  execution,  were  firee  firom  serious  maladies, 
ready  and  able  to  plant  their  colours  wherever  their  general 
listed.  The  country  was  however  a  vast  quagmire  ;  neither 
provisions  nor  orders  could  be  conveyed  to  the  diflferent 
quarters ;  and  a  Portuguese  brigade  was  several  days  with- 
out food  from  the  swelling  of  the  rivulets  which  stopped 
the  commissariat  mules.  At  the  sea-side  the  troops  were 
better  off,  yet  with  a  horrible  counterpoise ;  for  on  that 
iron-bound  coast,  storms  and  shipwrecks  were  so  frequent, 
that  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  some  vessel,  sometimes 
many  together,  being  seen  embayed  and  drifting  towards 
the  reefs,  which  shoot  out  like  needles  for  several  miles. 
Once  in  that  situation  there  was  no  human  help  !  A  faint 
cry  might  be  heard  at  intervals,  but  the  tall  ship  floated 
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solemnly  onwards  until  the  first  rock  arrested  her,  when  a 
roaring  smge  would  dash  her  to  pieces  and  the  shore  was 
strewed  with  broken  timbers  and  dead  bodies.  January 
was  thus  passed  by  the  allies,  but  Febroary  saw  Welling- 
ton break  into  France  the  successfol  inyader  of  that  ndghtjr 
country. 
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had  done  him  more  miBchief  than  the  French  army,  the 
terrible  menace  of  destroying  their  Tillages  and  killing  all 
the  male  population,  by  which  he  stopped  their  warfiare, 
marked  his  apprehensions,  and  he  n^lected  no  means  of 
conciliation. 

He  permitted  the  local  authorities  to  carry  on  the 
internal  government,  to  take  their  salaries  and  raise  the 
necessary  taxes ;  he  opened  the  ports  and  so  drew  a  large 
commerce  to  support  his  army ;  he  established  many  chan- 
nels for  intelligence,  political  and  military,  and  would  have 
extended  his  policy  further  if  the  English  ministers  had 
not  abruptly  and  ignorantly  interfered  with  his  proceedings. 
Finally,  foreseeing  that  his  gold  being  in  foreign  c<Hn 
would  create  embarrassment,  he  adopted  an  expedient 
which  he  had  before  practised  in  India ;  for  knowing  that 
in  a  British  army  a  wonderful  variety  of  vocatipns,  good 
and  bad,  may  be  found,  he  secretly  caused  fidse  coiners  uid 
die-sinkers  amongst  the  soldiers  to  be  sought  out,  and  they, 
assured  no  ill  was  designed  for  them,  very  readily  acknow- 
ledged their  peculiar  talents.  With  these  men  he  secretly 
coined  gold  Napoleons,  marking  them  with  a  private  stamp 
and  carefully  preserving  their  just  fineness  and  weight  to 
enable  the  French  government,  when  peace  should  be 
established,  to  call  them  in  again.  He  thus  avoided  all 
the  difficulties  of  exchange,  and  removed  a  fruitful  source 
of  quarrels  between  the  troops  and  shopkeepers ;  the  latter 
being  always  fastidious  in  taking  and  desirous  of  abating 
the  real  worth  of  strange  coin,  while  the  former  attribute 
to  fraud  any  declination  from  the  value  at  which  they 
receive  their  money.  This  sudden  increase  of  current  coin 
tended  also  to  diminish  the  pressure  necessarily  attendant 
upon  troubled  times. 

Nor  was  his  provident  sagacity  less  eminent  in  military 
than  in  administrative  and  political  operations.  During 
the  bad  weather  he  had  formed  large  magazines  at  the 
ports,  examined  the  course  of  the  Adour,  and  carefully 
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hawsers,  and  rafts  made  of  pontoons,  to  throw  over  a 
covering  body,  trusting  that  the  greatness  and  danger  of 
the  attempt  wonld  loll  suspicion.  No  obstacles  deterred 
him.  All  the  French  trading  vessels  in  the  Adonr  had 
in  January  secretly  offered  to  come  out  upon  licenses  and 
serve  his  commissariat;  but  he  was  compelled  to  for^ 
that  advantage  by  the  silly  meddling  of  the  English  minis- 
ters, which  added  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  his  enterprize, 
inasmuch  as  it  forced  him,  instead  of  receiving  these  men 
as  friends  and  coadjutors  to  prepare  means  for  burning 
their  vessels. 

Soult  was  not  less  active  in  defensive  measures.  He 
had  fortified  all  the  main  passes  of  the  rivers  on  the  great 
roads  leading  against  his  left ;  yet  the  diminution  of  his 
force  in  January  had  compelled  him  to  withdraw  his  out- 
posts from  Anglet,  which  enabled  Wellington  to  examine 
the  whole  course  of  the  Adour  below  Bayonne  and  arrange 
for  the  passage  with  more  facility.  Soult  then,  in  pur- 
suance of  Napoleon's  system  of  warfEire,  which  always 
prescribed  a  recourse  to  moral  force  to  cover  physical 
weakness,  concentrated  his  left  wing  against  the  allies' 
right  beyond  the  Nive,  and  renewed  that  harassing  par- 
tizan  warfare  already  noticed,  endeavouring  to  throw  his 
adversary  entirely  upon  the  defensive. 

He  knew  however  he  could  not  thus  check  the  allies 
long,  and  judging  Wellington  would  aim  at  Bordeaux  and 
the  line  of  the  Craronne,  while  his  own  line  of  retreat  must 
ultimately  be  in  a  parallel  direction  with  the  Pyrenees,  he 
tried  to  organize  in  time  a  defensive  system.  In  this  view 
he  sent  Daricau,  a  native  of  the  Landes,  to  prepare  an 
insurgent  levy  in  that  wilderness,  and  directed  Maransin 
to  the  High  Pyrenees  to  extend  the  insurrection  of  the 
mountaineers  already  commenced  in  the  Lower  Pyrenees 
by  Harispe. 

At  Bordeaux  there  was  a  small  reserve,  which  he 
urged  the  minister  of  war  to  increase  with  conscripts  from 
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the  interior,  and  he  sent  artillerymen  there  firom  Bayonne, 
ovdering  varioos  dispositions :  but  there  was  no  public  spirit 
awakened  and  treason  was  rife  in  that  dty. 

On  the  side  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees  he  improved  the 
works  of  Navarrens,  and  designed  an  entrenched  camp ; 
the  casde  of  Lourdes  in  the  High  Pyrenees  was  already 
defensible,  and  he  gaye  orders  to  fortify  the  castle  of  Pan, 
thus  providing  supporting  points  for  a  retreat.  At  Mau- 
leon  he  put  on  foot  partizan  corps,  and  had  hopes  of  form- 
ing a  reserve  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  national  goards, 
gensd'armes  and  artillerymen  at  Tarbes.  Dax,  contain- 
ing his  principal  depdts,  was  being  fortified,  and  the  com- 
munication with  it  maintained  across  the  rivers  by  bridges, 
with  bridge-heads,  at  Port  de  Lannes,  Hastingues,  Perey- 
horade,  and  Sauveterre ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  February 
floods  carried  away  that  at  Port  de  Lannes,  and  the  com- 
munication between  Bayonne  and  the  left  of  the  army  was 
thus  interrupted  until  he  established  a  flying  bridge. 

Such  was  his  situation  when  Wellington  retook  the 
ofiensive,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  infantry 
and  fifteen  thousand  cavalry,  as  Soult  supposed  ;  for  he  knew 
not  of  the  political  and  financial  difficulties  which  had 
reduced  the  English  general's  power  and  prevented  the 
junction  of  the  reinforcements  expected.  His  emissaries 
told  him  that  Clinton's  Catalonian  force  was  broken  up, 
and  the  British  part  in  march  to  join  Wellington  ;  that  the 
garrisons  of  Carthagena,  Cadiz  and  Ceuta  were  at  hand, 
and  reinforcements  were  coming  from  England  and  Por- 
tugal. This  made  him  conclude  there  was  no  intention 
of  pressing  the  war  in  Catalonia  and  all  would  be  united  to 
march  against  him ;  wherefore  with  more  earnestness  than 
before  he  urged  that  Suchet  should  be  ordered  to  join  him, 
that  their  united  forces  might  form  a  dike  against  the 
torrent  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  south  of  France. 
The  real  power  opposed  to  him  was  however  much  below 
these  calculations.     Twenty  thousand  British  and  Portu- 
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gaese  had  been  promised  but  did  not  aniye ;  Clinton's  army 
was  still  in  Catalonia ;  the  r^olar  Spanish  forces  avail- 
able, and  that  only  partially  on  account  of  their  licentious 
conduct,  did  not  exceed  thirty  thousand;  the  Anglo-Portu- 
guese were  but  seventy  thousand,  with  ninety-five  pieces  of 
artillery. 

Soult,  exclusive  of  his  garrisons  and  detachments  at 
Bordeaux  and  in  the  High  Pyrenees,  exclusive  also  of  the 
conscripts  of  the  second  levy  which  were  now  beginning  to 
arrive,  had  only  thirty-five  thousand  soldiers  of  all  arms, 
three  thousand  being  cavalry,  with  forty  pieces  of  artillery. 
But  Bayonne  alone,  without  reference  to  St.  Jean  Pied  de 
Port  and  Navarrens,  occupied  twenty-eight  thousand  of  the 
allies;  and  by  this  and  other  drains  Wellington's  superiority 
was  so  reduced,  that  his  penetrating  into  France,  that 
France  which  had  made  all  Europe  tremble  at  her  arms, 
must  be  viewed  as  a  surprising  example  of  courage  and 
fine  conduct,  military  and  political 

PASSAGE   OF  THE  GAVSS. 

In  the  second  week  of  February  the  weather  set  in  with 
a  strong  frost,  and  the  English  general  advanced,  just  as 
General  Paris  had  marched  with  a  convoy  firom  Navarrens 
to  make  a  last  effort  for  the  relief  of  Jaca  in  Spain,  where  a 
French  garrison  still  remained.  But  dothing,  which  had 
been  long  negligently  delayed  in  England,  arrived  at  that 
moment,  and  the  raiments,  wanting  the  means  of  carriage, 
had  to  march  for  it  to  the  coast  The  first  design  was 
therefore  merely  to  turn  the  French  left  by  the  sources  of 
the  rivers  with  Hill's  corps,  marching  by  the  roots  of  the 
Pyrenees,  while  Beresford  kept  the  centre  in  check  upon 
the  lower  parts  of  the  same  rivers,  in  hope  that  Soult's 
attention  would  thus  be  attracted  while  the  passage  of  the 
Adour  was  being  made  below  Bayonne.  It  would  seem 
also,  that  uncertain  if  he  should  be  able  to  force  the  passage 
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foptreas.     Wherefore,  when  Hill'n 
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COMBAT  OF  GABBIS. 

Harispe^  having  Paris  under  his  orders,  and  supported 
by  Pierre  Sonlt  with  a  brigade  of  light  cayaliy,  covered  the 
road  from  St  Jean  with  his  left,  the  upper  line  of  the  Bi- 
douze  with  his  right ;  and  from  thence  Villatte,  Taupin  and 
Foy  were  extended  to  its  confluence  with  the  Adour.  Hill 
moved  against  Harispe,  and  the  latter  had  just  occupied  in 
advance  of  the  Bidouze  a  ridge  called  the  Garris  mountain, 
which  stretched  to  St  Palais,  when  his  rear-guard  came 
plunging  into  a  deep  ravine  in  his  front,  closely  followed  by 
the  light  troops  of  the  second  division.  Upon  the  parallel 
counter-ridge  thus  gained  General  Hill  immediately  esta- 
blished himself,  and  though  the  evening  was  banning  to 
close  his  skirmishers  descended  into  the  ravine,  while  two 
guns  played  over  it  upon  four  thousand  men  arrayed  on 
the  opposite  mountain  by  Harispe.  In  this  state  of  afiGBors 
Wellington  arrived.  He  was  anxious  to  turn  the  line  of 
the  Bidouze  before  Soult  could  strengthen  himself  there, 
and  seeing  the  communication  with  Paris,  by  St  Palais, 
was  not  well  maintained,  sent  Morillo  along  the  ridge 
towards  that  place ;  then  menacing  Harispe's  centre  with 
Le  Cor's  Portuguese  division,  he  directed  Pringle's  brigade 
to  attack,  saying  with  concise  energy  ''  The  hill  must  be 
taken  before  dark." 

This  expression  caught  the  &ncy  of  the  soldiers,  and  was 
repeated  by  Colonel  O'Gallaghan,  as  he  and  Pringle  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  39th,  which,  followed  by  the 
28th,  immediately  rushed  with  loud  and  prolonged  shouts 
into  the  ravine.  Pringle  fell  wounded,  and  most  of  the 
mounted  officers  had  their  horses  killed ;  but  the  troops, 
covered  by  the  thick  wood,  gained  the  summit  of  the  Garris 
mountain  on  the  right  of  the  enemy,  who  thought  from  the 
shouting  a  larger  force  was  coming  and  retreated.  The 
39th  then  wheeled  to  their  right,  intending  to  sweep  the    . 
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summit,  wten  the  French,  diacovering  tlieir  error,  came  back 
at  a  dialing  pace  and  receiving  a  volley  without  fiinching 
tried  th(!  bayonet.  O'Callaghan,  distioquiahed  for  strength 
uid  courage,  received  two  strokes  of  that  weapon  but  repaid 
them  with  fatal  power  in  eadi  instance,  and  the  French, 
nearly  all  conacripta,  were  beaten  off.  Twice  however 
they  came  back,  and  fought  until  the  fire  of  the  28th  wag 
b^inning  to  be  felt,  when  Harispc,  seeing  the  remainder 
of  the  second  divisiou  ready  to  support  the  attack,  Le  Cor 
advancing  against  his  centre,  and  Morillo  in  march  towards 
St.  Palais,  retreated  to  that  town,  and  calling  in  Paris  broke 
down  the  bridges  over  the  Bidouze.  He  lost  altogethec 
five  hundred  men,  two  hundred  being  taken,  and  would  i 
hardly  have  escaped  if  Morillo  liad  not  been  slow.  The  ' 
^es  lost  one  bandied  and  sixty,  most  of  them  in  the 
bayonet  contest 

During  these  operations  Ficton,  on  Hill's  left,  meoaced 
Villatte ;  but  though  Beresford'a  scouting  parties  on  the 
left  of  Picton  approached  the  Bidouze,  &cing  Taapia  and 
Foy,  his  principal  force  remained  on  the  Joyense,  as  the 
pivot  upon  which  Wellington's  right  was  sweeping  round 
the  French  positions.  Foy  however  had  observed  the 
movement  of  two  other  divisions,  pointing  as  he  thought 
towaids  the  French  left,  and  his  reports  to  that  effect 
reached  Sonlt  at  the  moment  the  latter  received  notice 
that  Si  Jean  Pied  de  Fort  was  invested.  Thinking  then 
that  Wellington  would  not  attempt  to  pass  the  Adoor 
above  Bayonne,  but  win  his  way  to  that  river  by  con- 
stantly turning  the  French  left,  he  made  new  diepositMUis, 

His  line  on  the  Bidouze  was  strong,  yet  too  extended, 
uid  he  resolved  to  abandon  that  and  the  Mauleon  for  the 
Gave  d'Oleron,  placing  his  right  at  Peyiehorade,  his  left 
at  Navairens.  Villatte  therefore  took  pest  at  Sanveterre 
on  the  Oleron  where  the  bridge  had  a  well  fortified  head ; 
frcon  thence  Tanpic  lined  the  right  bank  to  the  oonflnence 
^  of  the  Gave  de  Fan,  which  Foy  guarded  fnrn  Peyrehonde 
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to  its  conflaence  with  the  Adour,  his  front  being  prolonged 
by  D'Eilon  towards  Daz.  One  brigade  of  cayaliy  was  in 
reserve  at  Sanyeterre  and  the  head-quarters  went  to 
Orthes.  But  the  magazines  of  ammunition  were  at  Bay- 
onne,  Navarrens  and  Dax ;  and  Soult,  seeing  his  commu- 
nications with  all  those  places  likely  to  be  intercepted 
before  he  could  remove  his  stores^  wrote  to  the  minister 
of  war  to  form  new  depdta. 

On  the  l^th  Wellington  repaired  the  broken  bridges  of 
St  Palais  after  a  skirmish,  and  Hill  then  crossed  the 
Bidouze,  but  the  day  was  spent  in  the  operation.  Mean- 
while the  centre  divisions  passed  the  Joyeuse. 

The  17th  Hill  advanced  towards  the  Mauleon^  while 
Picton,  on  his  left,  made  for  the  heights  of  Somberraute, 
both  corps  converging  upon  General  Paris,  who  in  defence 
of  the  Mauleon  (Jave  attempted  to  destroy  the  bridge  of 
Arriveriete.  Lord  Wellington  was  too  quick.  The  92nd 
raiment,  covered  by  the  fire  of  some  guns,  passed  at  a 
ford  above,  and  beating  two  French  battalions  from  the 
village  secured  the  passage.  The  troops  halted  there, 
having  marched  only  five  miles,  and  though  Paris  relin- 
quished the  Gave  he  did  not  retire  until  the  morning  of 
the  18th.  The  allies  then  seized  the  main  road  between 
Sauveterre  and  Navarrens  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oleron 
(}ave,  while  Harispe,  Villatte,  and  Paris,  supported  by  a 
brigade  of  cavahy,  concentrated  at  Sauveterre,  Taupin 
bebg  lower  down  on  their  right,  Foy  on  the  right  of 
Taupin,  and  D'Erlon  on  the  left  of  the  Adour,  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Gbve  de  Pau. 

Soult,  thrown  from  the  commencement  of  the  operations 
entirely  upon  the  defensive,  was  now  at  a  loss  to  discover 
his  adversary's  object.  In  this  uncertainty,  sending  Pierre 
Soult  with  a  cavidry  brigade  and  two  battalions  of  in£Emtry 
to  act  between  Oleron  and  Pau  and  communicate  with  the 
partizan  corps  forming  at  Mauleon,  he  decided  to  hold  the 
(Javes  as  long  as  he  could ;  and  when  they  were  forced 
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concentrato  his  army  at  Orthes  and  fall  upon  the  first 
of  the  converging  columns  that  approached.  He  had 
considered  every  likely  movement,  aa  he  thought,  and  hia 
conjectureB  had  indeed  embraced  every  plan  of  operation 
possible  except  the  one  contemplated  by  his  adversary, 
namely,  -the  atnpendoua  bridge  over  the  Adonr  Mow 
Bayonne.  That  was  now  to  he  done,  and  WellingtoQ 
designed  to  superintend  the  coating  of  it  in  person  ;  hence, 
when  he  had  established  his  right  strongly  beyond  the 
Mauleon  and  Eidouze  rivers  and  knew  his  pontoons  were 
well  advanced,  he  returned  rapidly  to  St.  Jean  de  Loz. 
Everything  there  depending  on  man  waa  ready,  but  the 
weather  was  boisterous,  with  snow  for  two  days,  and  Wel- 
lington, fearful  of  letting  Soult  strengthen  himself  on  the 
Gave  of  Oleron,  returned  on  the  21st  to  Gatria,  deciding 
to  press  his  operations  on  that  Bide  in  person  and  leave 
Hope  and  Admiral  Penrose  to  throw  the  bridge. 

FASSAQB  OP  THE  AI>OCB. 

Hope  had  twenty-eight  thousand  men  and  twenty  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  in  the  night  of  the  22nd  the  first  division, 
with  six  eighteen-pounders  and  a  rocket  b&tteij,  cantinnaly 
filed  towards  the  Adour ;  the  road  was  deep  and  one  of  the 
guns  filing  into  a  ditch  delayed  the  march,  yet  at  day- 
break the  whole  reached  some  sand-downs  which  lined  the 
river  bank.  The  French  picquets  were  then  driven  into 
the  intrenched  camp,  the  pontoon  train  uid  field-artilleiy 
came  down  opposite  the  village  of  fionoant,  and  the 
eighteen-ponndeiB  were*  placed  in  battery  on  the  bank: 
The  light  troops,  meanwhile,  closed  to  the  edge  of  the 
marsh  covering  Vaaban's  camp,  and  &om  Arcangnes  and 
Urdains  the  enemy's  attention  was  attracted  by  false  at- 
tacks, which  were  prolonged  beyond  the  Nire  t^  the  fifth 
division. 

The  gun-boats  and  chasse-mar^  shoold  have  reached 
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the  mouth  of  the  Adour  at  the  time  the  troops  reached 
the  bank ;  but  the  wind  was  contrary  and  none  were  seen. 
Hope,  whose  firmness  no  untoward  event  could  ever  shake, 
then  resolved  to  try  the  passage  with  the  army  alone,  and 
when  the  French  flotilla  opened  fire  on  his  columns,  his 
artillery  and  rockets  retorted  so  fiercely,  that  three  of  the 
gun-boats  were  destroyed,  and  the  sloop  so  hardly  handled 
that  about  one  o'clock  the  whole  took  refuge  higher  up  the 
river.  Sixty  men  of  the  guards  were  then  rowed  in  pon- 
toons across  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  the  &ce  of  a  French 
picquet,  which,  seemingly  bewildered,  retired  without  firing. 
A  raft  was  formed  with  the  remainder  of  the  pontoons,  a 
hawser  was  stretched  across,  and  Colonel  Stopford  passed 
with  six  hundred  of  the  guards  and  60th  regiment  and 
some  rockets,  yet  slowly  and  at  slack  ¥rater,  for  the  tide 
run  strongly  and  the  waters  were  wide. 

General  Thouvenot,  deceived  by  spies  and  prisoners, 
thought  the  light  division  was  with  Hope  as  well  as  the 
first  division,  and  that  fifteen  thousand  men  had  been 
embarked  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz  to  land  between  Gape  Breton 
and  the  Adour ;  he  feared  therefore  to  send  a  strong  force 
to  any  distance,  and  when  he  heard  of  Stopford's  detach- 
ment on  the  right  bank,  detached  only  two  battalions 
under  Macomble  to  gain  information,  because  a  pine- 
forest  and  the  bending  of  the  river  prevented  him  firom 
obtaining  a  view  firom  Bayonne.  Macomble  menaced 
Stopford,  but  the  latter,  flanked  by  the  field-artillery  on 
the  other  bank,  received  him  with  a  discharge  of  rockets, 
projectiles  which,  like  the  elephants  in  ancient  warfiare, 
often  turn  upon  their  own  side:*this  time,  amenable  to 
their  directors,  they  smote  the  French  column  and  it  fled 
amazed  with  a  loss  of  thirty  wounded.  It  is  however 
obvious  that  if  Thouvenot  had  kept  strong  guards  with  a 
field-battery  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adour,  Hope  could 
not  have  passed  his  troops  in  pontoons,  no  vessels  could 
have  crossed  the  bar,  and  to  disembark  troops  between  the 
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liier  and  Cape  Breton  must  hare  been  attempted.  Thia 
error  wtis  fetal  to  the  French.  The  British  remained 
nnmolcsted  until  twelve  o'clock  on  the  2Wh,  and  then  the 
long  expected  flotilla  vms  seen  under  a  prese  of  eail  maVing 
with  a  strong  brceie  for  the  month  of  the  riyer. 

To  enter  the  Adour  is,  from  the  flatneee  of  the  ooMt, 
imw  «a  «^  talk ;  ft  Ml  Mv  SM*  diOBilk ;  bwMN  A* 
Ug^wmdtof  thB  joeaading  iajg  imA  rnimi  m  ffmb  am, 
«Dd  the  atony  biAiMBorad  aoaof  AsgBUBgftig-tlMiB 
hy  whii^  the  namgation  ww  mSmaS^  fcartad.  Tn  Jwt 
y  ike  flotilk  «ne  the  boMti  «f  tt»  MK  <f  VMT.  wi  fte 
n»nl  tmptaa,  0'Bai%>  "^  ^  <n^  xk— T^taMi 
vmhI,  am  into  the  uiait  of  tin  bndtaiii^  iilMii  MlliiiiC 
is  ft  fri^ithl  Amur  omt  tiie  faw  dvM  h«  ea  to  the 
beaeh.  That  brave  officer,  stretched  senMlees  on  the 
shore,  would  have  perished  with  all  his  crew  but  for  the 
ready  snccour  of  the  soldiers,  and  a  few  were  drowned ;  yet 
&e  remainder  with  an  intrepid  spirit  laonched  their  boat 
again  to  ud  the  passage. 

O'Reilly  had  been  followed  successfully  by  Lieateoa&t 
Debenham  in  a  six-oared  cutter,  bnt  the  tide  waa  fiilliiig, 
wherefore  the  remainder  of  the  boats,  the  imposaibility  of 
pasnng  until  high  water  being  evident,  drew  c^  and  a 
^ot  was  landed  to  direct  the  line  of  navigation  by  con- 
certed ngnala  When  the  flood  came  again,  the  crews 
were  promised  rewards  in  proportion  to  their  saccessfnl 
daring  and  the  whole  flotilla  approached  in  close  ot6er; 
with  it  however  came  black  clouds  and  a  driving  gale 
which  sent  ^ong  the  whole  coast  a  rongh  tnml^iDg  Be«, 
dashing  and  foaming  without  an  interval  of  dark  water  to 
mark  the  entrance  of  the  river.  The  men-of-war's  boats 
fint  drew  near  this  terrible  surge,  and  Mr.  Bloye  of  the 
Lyra,  having  the  chief  pilot  with  him,  heroically  led  into 
it,  but  in  an  instant  his  liacge  was  ingulphed  and  he  and 
all  with  him  were  drowned.  The  following  vessels  se^ng 
the  Lyra's  boat  thns  swallowed  swerved  in  their  cootBe, 
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and  ehooting  up  to  the  right  and  left  kept  hoyering  unde- 
cided on  the  edge  of  the  tonnented  waters.  Suddenly 
Lieutenant  Cheyne  of  the  Woodlark  puUed  ahead,  and 
striking  the  right  Une  with  courage  and  fortune  com- 
bined safely  passed  the  bar.  The  wind  then  lulled,  the 
waves  as  if  conquered  abated  somewhat  of  their  rage,  and 
the  chasse-mar^,  manned  with  Spanish  seamen  but  hay- 
ing an  engineer  officer  with  a  party  of  sappers  in  each  who 
compelled  them  to  follow  the  men-of-war's  boats,  came 
plunging  one  after  another  through  the  huge  breakers  and 
reached  the  point  designed  for  the  bridge.  Thus  was 
achieved  this  perilous  and  glorious  exploit  Not  without 
more  loss.  Captain  Elliot  of  the  Martial  with  his  crew,  and 
the  crews  of  three  transports'  boats,  perished  close  to  the 
shore  in  despite  of  the  most  violent  efforta  made  by  the 
troops  to  save  them ;  three  other  vessels  cast  on  the  beach 
lost  part  of  their  crews ;  and  one  large  chasse-mar^,  full 
of  men,  after  passing  the  line  of  surf  safely,  was  overtaken 
by  a  swift  bellying  wave  which  broke  on  her  deck  and 
dashed  her  to  pieces. 

Eight  thousand  men  were  now  on  the  right  bank,  and 
remained  in  the  sand-hills  for  the  night,  but  next  morn- 
ing, sweeping  in  a  half-circle  round  the  citadel  and  its 
entrenchments,  placed  their  left  on  the  Adour  above  the 
fortress,  and  their  right  on  the  same  river  below;  the 
water  making  such  a  bend  that  their  front  was  little  m(xre 
than  two  miles  wide,  and  for  the  most  part  covered  by  a 
marshy  ravine.  This  nice  operation  was  effected  without 
opposition,  because  the  Vauban  camps,  menaced  by  the 
troops  on  the  other  side  of  the  Adour,  were  so  extensive 
that  Thouvenot's  force  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  maintain 
them.  The  bridge  was  then  constructed  three  miles 
below  Bayonne,  at  a  place  where  the  river  was  contracted 
to  eight  hundred  feet  by  strong  retaining  walls,  built  with 
the  view  of  sweeping  away  the  bar  by  increasing  the  force 
of  the  current    Bridge  and  boom  were  the  joint  oonception 
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of  Colonel  Stnrgeon  and  Major  Todd  of  the  Staff  corps  ; 
but  the  execution  was  confided  entirely  to  tlie  latter, 
who,  with  a  mind  less  brilliant  than  Sturgeon's,  jet  mora 
indefatigable,  very  ably  and  usefully  served  his  coontr; 
thionghout  this  war. 

Twenty-six  chasse-mar^,  moored  head  ajod  stem  at 
distances  of  forty  feet,  were  first  bound  together  with 
n^ws;  two  thick  oatdeiinn  flun-fltzrifld  himeij  maam 
their  dedu,  ind  thecsidi,-bdiig,(iutonr  titewiQB.MLeadi 
banlc,  mnBtniiwd  ind  .fitftoud  in.Tiriow  Bwdeato.tlM 
nadB.  Thgr  were  ■offioieDtlj  ilaek'  to  meet  the  ^aag- 
tides,  whieli  roM  fimteen  feet,  Hid  pbnla  wen  tied  t^cn 
them  witboat  wy  aiqipoitisg  beuu.  Theboan*  nMxind 
with  aaohoiB  abore  and  below,  wu  a  double  line  of  maatB 
connected  with  chains  and  cables,  bo  ae  to  form  a  sncces- 
edon  of  sqaares,  in  the  design,  if  a  vessel  broke  through 
the  outside,  that  it  shoold  by  the  shock  turn  ronnd  in  the 
sqoare  and  get  entangled  with  the  fioating  wrecks  of  the 
line  it  had  broken.  Gun-boats,  with  aiding  batteries  on 
the  banks,  were  then  stationed  to  protect  the  boom,  and 
to  keep  off  fire-veesels  row-boats  were  famished  with 
grappling  irons.  The  whole  was  by  the  united  laboor  of 
seamen  and  soldiers  finished  on  the  26th,  and,  contrary  to 
the  general  opinion  on  sacb  mattos,  Major  Todd  assured 
the  Author  of  this  History,  he  fonod  the  eoldiera,  with 
minds  quickened  by  the  wider  range  of  knowledge  at- 
tendant on  their  service,  more  ready  of  resource,  and  their 
efforts  nnder  a  r^;nlar  disci]dine  of  more  avail,  with 
lees  loss  of  time,  than  the  insular  activity  of  the  seamen. 
~Bnt  fortune,  the  errors  of  the  enemy,  the  matchless  skill 
and  daring  of  ihk  British  seamen,  and  the  discipline  and 
intrepidity  of  the  British  soldiers,  combined  by  the  genios 
of  Wellington,  were  all  necessary  to  the  snccess  of  this 
stupendous  undertaking,  which  must  always  rank  amongst 
the  prodigies  of  war. 
When  the  bridge  was  finished  Hope  contracted  the  line 
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of  inyestmenty  a  difficult  operation,  for  the  position  of  the 
French  outside  the  citadel  was  exceedingly  strong.  The 
flanks  were  protected  by  ravines,  the  sides  of  which  were 
covered  with  fortified  villas,  the  firont  being  on  a  ridge, 
crowned  by  the  village  and  chnrch  of  St.  Etienne,  both 
dominant,  strongly  entrenched,  and  under  the  fire  of  the 
citadel  Three  converging  columns,  covered  by  skirmishers, 
were  employed,  and  the  wings  attained  the  edges  of  the 
ravines  at  either  side,  their  flanks  resting  on  the  Adour 
above  and  below,  but  a  very  vigorous  action  happened  in 
the  centre.  The  German  and  a  brigade  of  guards  were 
to  attack  simultaneously,  the  guards  on  the  left,  the  light 
German  troops  on  the  right,  their  heavy  infantry  in  the 
centre ;  some  accident  retarded  the  wings,  and  St.  Etienne 
being  first  attacked  the  citadel  guns  opened  and  the 
skirmishing  fire  was  heavy;  yet  the  Germans  stormed 
church  and  village,  forced  the  entrenched  line  of  houses, 
and  took  a  gun,  which  however  they  could  not  carry  ofi* 
under  the  fire  of  the  citadel.  The  action  then  ceased  for 
a  time,  but  the  people  of  Bayonne  were  in  such  consterna- 
tion that  Thouvenot  to  re-assure  them  sallied  at  the 
head  of  the  troops,  charged  the  Germans  twice,  and  fought 
well,  yet  was  wounded  and  finally  lost  his  gun  and  the 
position  of  St  Etienne :  the  British  loss  waa  however  not 
less  than  five  hundred  men  and  officers. 

PASSAGE   OF  THE  OAVES  CONTINUED. 

While  Hope  passed  the  Adour,  Wellington  pushed  his 
operations  on  the  Gaves  with  great  vigour.  Six  divisions 
of  infEuitry  and  two  brigades  of  cavalry  were  concentrated 
on  the  Guve  d'Oleron,  between  Sauveterre  and  Navarrens. 
Beresford  lined  the  Bidouze  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Adour,  and  the  23rd  drove  Foy  from  his  works  on  the 
lower  parts  of  the  Oleron  Gave,  into  the  bridge-head  at 
Peyrehorade.    Soult's  right  and  centre  were  thus  held  in 
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cbeok,  and  the  rest  of  tiia  arm;  was  at  Orthea  and  Saave- 
ten». 

On  the  2itli  Wellington  moved  to  force  the  Gave 
d'Oieron.  During  the  previous  days  his  movements  had 
again  deceived  Soult,  who  thought  the  light  division  was 
with  Hope,  and  imagined  the  first  division  waa  with 
Bcrerford ;  he  did  not  expect  however  to  hold  the  Gave 
aad  ItxAsd  ta  %  faai  aaneeKawKiM  w  iiabm.' 

Oa  the  S4dL  aim,  tfodlo,  Mi^Med  «i&  •  i*Ui 
meet  at  cunirj,  m^rcd  tav»te  JStnuttaa,  irhme  mm^ 
grcmnd  oooceaM  loB  rtaX  fores  irlile  Ub  soMilai  Ttmit 
baok  the  TteoA  oaiports;  tiien  a  bctt^m  mmiMBa  Ik 
fndt  flf  the  Own  9i  Dagon,  irillk-a  -ntm  ta  teir  lbs  • 
attention  of  tiie  garriBOD  from  tiie  ford  of  V^le  Nvrc, 
three  miles  below,  where  Wellington  designed  really  to 
pass.  For  that  object  a  great  concentric  moTememt 
was  now  in  progress.  Favoured  by  the  hilly  natoie  of 
the  conntry  which  concealed  all  the  columns,  the  sixth 
division  moved  towards  the  ford  of  Montfbrt,  three  miles 
below  that  of  Ville  Nave,  while  a  battahon  of  the  second 
division  menaced  the  ford  of  Barraute  below  Montfort 
Ficton  marched  against  the  bridge-head  of  SanveteiTe, 
with  orders  to  make  a  feint  of  forcing  the  pasB^ 
there.  Vivian's  hnssars,  coming  np  from  Beresftvd's  right, 
threatened  other  fords  npon  Picton's  left,  and  Beresford, 
keeping  Foy  in  check  at  Pejrehorade  with  the  seventh 
division,  sent  the  fourth  above  the  confluence  of  the  watera 
to  seek  a  fit  place  to  throw  a  bridge.  Thus  the  French 
front  was  menaced  on  a  line  of  twenty-five  miles,  but  the 
great  force  was  above  Sauvet«rre. 

The  first  operations  were  not  happily  executed.  Some 
of  the  columns  missed  the  fords,  and  Picton,  t^tening  a 
cannonade  at  Sauveterre,  made  four  companien  of  Eeime's 
brigade  and  some  cavalry  pass  the  Gave  in  the  vitnnity  of  the 
bridge  ;  bnt  they  were  driven  back  with  a  loss  of  ninety  men 
and  officers,  of  whom  some  irere  drowned  and  thirty  made 
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prisoBeis:  the  diversioB  was  however  complete  and  the 
general  operations  successfuL  Soult  on  the  first  alarm 
drew  Harispe  from  Sauveterre,  placing  him  on  the  road  to 
Orthes,  where  a  range  of  hills  parallel  to  the  Gave  of 
Oleron  separates  it  from  that  of  Pan ;  only  a  division  of 
infantry  and  Berton's  cavalry  then  remained  at  Sauve- 
terre^  and  Villatte,  alarmed  by  Picton's  demonstrations^ 
abandoned  his  works  on  the  lefb  bank  and  destroyed  the 
bridge.  Meanwhile  the  sixth  division  passed  without 
opposition  at  Montfort  above  Sauveterre,  and  the  main 
body,  meeting  at  the  ford  of  Ville  Nave  with  only  a  small 
cavalry  picquet,  crossed  with  no  more  loss  than  two  men 
drowned  :  a  happy  circamstance,  for  the  waters  were 
deep  and  rapid,  the  cold  intense,  and  the  ford  so  narrow 
the  passage  was  not  completed  before  dark.  To  have 
forced  it  in  face  of  an  enemy  would  have  been  exceedingly 
difficult,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Soult,  who  was  with 
Harispe  only  five  miles  from  Montfort  and  seven  from 
Ville  Nave,  should  not  have  sent  that  general  down  to 
oppose  either  passage. 

On  the  26th  at  daylight,  Wellington  pushed  the  French 
rear-guard  into  the  suburb  of  Orthes,  which  masked  the 
bridge  there,  and  the  Portuguese  of  the  light  division  lost 
twenty-five  men  in  the  skirmish.  The  second  sixth  and 
light  divisions,  Hamilton's  Portuguese,  five  r^;iment8  of 
cavalry  and  three  batteries,  were  now  massed. in  front  of 
Orthes ;  the  third  division  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry  were 
in  front  of  the  broken  bridge  of  Berenx  five  miles  lower 
down  the  Gave  ;  the  fourth  and  seventh  divisions,  with 
Vivian's  cavalry,  were  in  front  of  Peyrehorade,  from  whence 
Foy  retired  to  Orthes. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  Beresford,  finding  Foy  had 
abandoned  Peyrehorade,  passed  the  Gave,  partly  by  a  pon- 
toon bridge,  partly  by  a  ford  where  the  current  run  so  strong 
a  column  was  like  to  have  been  carried  away  bodily  ;  but 
he  had  previously  detached  the  18th  Hussars  to  find  another 
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ford  higher  cp,  whicii  was  effected  under  the  guidance  of  ft 
miller,  and  the  hussara  fining  the  high-road  to  Ortbes  . 
drove  some  French  cavalry  tlmmgh  Pnyoo.     There  they 
nJlied  on  their  reserves  and  beat  back  the  foremost  of  the 
pursuers  ;  yet  they  would  not  await  the  shock  of  the  main 
body,  now  reinforced  by  Vivian's  brigade  and  commanded  ■ 
by  Beresford  in  person.     Jn  this  affair  Major  Sewcll,  on    j 
officer  of  the  staff  who  had  frequently  manifested  his  per-  j 
sonal  prowess,  herag  without  a  sword,  pulleJ  a  lai^  stake 
from  a  hedge  and  with  that  weapon  overthrew  two  hussan   i 
in  succession,  only  ceasing  to  fight  when  a  third  cat  his 
club  in  twain.  j 

Beresford  now  threw  ont  &  detachment  on  hia  left  to  J 
intercept  the  enemy's  communication  with  Dax,  and  Wel- 
lington ordered  Lord  Edward  Somerset's  cavalry  and  the 
third  division  to  cross  the  Gave  by  some  fords  below  the 
broken  bridge  of  Berenx.  Then  directing  Beresford  to  take 
a  position  for  the  night  on  some  heights  near  the  village  ot 
Biughts,  he  proceeded  to  throw  a  pontoon  bridge  at  Bereox ; 
and  thus  after  a  circuitous  march  of  more  than  fifty  miles 
with  his  right  wing,  and  the  passage  of  five  Qaves,  he  again 
united  it  with  hia  centre  and  secured  a  direct  communica- 
tion with  Hope. 

The  bridge  of  Orthez,  an  ancient  and  beaatifal  struc- 
ture, conld  not  be  easily  forced.  Composed  of  irrcgolar 
arches,  it  had  a  tower  in  the  centre,  the  gateway  of  irhich 
was  bnilt  up,  and  the  principal  arch  in  firont  of  the  tower 
was  mined,  the  houses  on  both  sides  contributing  to  the 
defence.  The  river  immediately  above  and  below  the 
bridge  was  deep  and  full  of  needle-rocks ;  but  aboTe  the 
town  the  water  spread  wide  with  flat  banks,  presenting 
the  means  of  crossing.  Wellington's  first  deidgn  was  to  pass 
there  with  Hill's  troops  and  the  light  division,  bnt  when  he 
heard  Beresford  had  crossed  the  Gave  below,  he  suddenly 
threw  his  bridge  at  Berenx.  This  operation  was  covered 
by  Beresford,  while  Soult's  attention  wu  divwted  by  a 
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continual  skirmish  at  the  suburbs  of  Orthes^  by  the 
appearance  of  Hill's  columns  above  the  town,  and  by  Wel- 
lington's taking  cognizance  of  the  position  near  the  bridge 
so  openly  as  to  draw  a  cannonade.  He  thought  when 
Soult  knew  Beresford  and  Picton  were  over  the  Gave  he 
would  not  await  a  battle,  and  the  emissaries  reported  that 
he  was  already  in  retreat ;  a  circumstance  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  because  next  day's  operation  required  success  to 
justify  it. 

Hope's  happy  passage  of  the  Adour  now  became  known 
and  he  was  instructed  to  establish  a  line  of  communication 
to  the  port  of  Lannes,  where  a  permanent  bridge  was  to  be 
formed  with  boats  brought  up  from  Urt :  a  direct  inter- 
course  was  thus  secured;  yet  Wellington  felt  he  was  going 
beyond  his  strength  if  Suchet  should  send  reinforcements 
to  Soult ;  wherefore  he  called  up  Freyre's  Spaniards,  who 
were  to  cross  the  Adour  below  Bayonne  and  join  him  by 
the  port  of  Lannes.  O'Donnel's  Andalusians  and  the 
prince  of  Anglona's  troops  were  also  directed  to  be  in 
readiness  to  enter  France.  These  orders  were  given  with 
great  reluctance.  The  feeble  resistance  made  by  the  French 
in  the  difficult  country  already  passed,  left  him  without 
much  uneasiness  as  to  the  power  of  Soult's  army  in  the 
field,  but  his  disquietude  was  extreme  about  the  danger  of 
an  insurgent  warfare. 

"  Maintain  the  strictest  discipline,  tcithout  that  tee  are 
lost,'*  was  his  expression  to  Freyre ;  and  he  issued  a  pro- 
clamation authorizing  the  people  of  the  districts  he  had 
overrun  to  arm  themselves  for  the  preservation  of  order 
under  the  direction  of  their  mayors.  He  invited  them  to 
arrest  all  straggling  soldiers  and  followers  of  the  army,  all 
plunderers  and  evil-doers,  and  convey  them  to  head-quarters 
with  proof  of  their  crimes,  promising  to  punish  the  culpable 
and  pay  for  all  damages.  At  the  same  time  he  confirmed  all 
the  local  authorities  who  chose  to  retain  their  offices,  on  the 
sole  condition  of  having  no  political  or  military  intercourse 
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on  the  left  to  Gastetarbe,  a  village  close  to  the  Gkkve. 
Having  thus  opposed  a  temporary  front  to  Beresford,  he 
made  dispositions  to  receive  battle  next  morning,  bringing 
Villatte's  infantry  and  Pierre  Soult's  cavaby  from  the  other 
side  of  Orthes  through  that  town  :  it  was  this  movement 
that  led  Wellington's  emissaries  to  say  he  was  retiring. 

Soult's  position  was  on  a  ridge  of  hills^  partly  wooded, 
partly  naked. 

In  the  centre  was  an  open  rounded  hill,  from  whence 
long  narrow  tongues  shot  out  towards  the  high-road  of 
Peyrchorade  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right  by  St  Boes 
towards  the  church  of  Baights;  the  whole  presenting  a  con- 
cave front  covered  with  a  marshy  ravine,  which  was  crossed 
by  two  shorter  necks  coming  from  the  round  hill  in  the 
centre. 

The  road  from  Orthes  ta  Dax  passed  behind  the  line  to 
the  village  of  St.  Boes  ;  and  behind  the  centre  a  succession 
of  undulating  bare  heathy  hills  trended  for  several  miles  to 
the  rear. 

Behind  the  right  the  country  was  low  and  deep ;  but 
Orthes,  receding  from  the  river  up  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill, 
was  behind  the  left  wing. 

Reille,  having  Taupin's,  Roguet's,  and  Paris's  divisions 
under  him,  commanded  on  the  right,  holding  the  ground 
from  St.  Boes  to  the  centre. 

D'Erlon,  commanding  Foy's  and  D'Armagnac's  divi« 
sions,  was  on  Beille's  left,  extending  along  a  ridge  towards 
the  road  of  Peyrehorade  —  the  second  being  in  reserve. 
Villatte's  division  and  the  cavalry  were  posted  above  the 
village  of  Rontun  on  the  open  heathy  hills,  from  whence 
they  overlooked  the*  low  country  beyond  St  Boes,  and 
furnished  a  reserve  to  both  D'Erlon  and  Reille. 

Harispe,  whose  troops  as  well  as  Villatte's  were  under 
Glauzel's  orders,  occupied  Oi^es  and  the  bridge,  having  a 
r^ment  near  the  ford  of  Sonars  above  the  town.  Thus 
the  French  army  extended  from  St.  Boes  to  Orthes   but 
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the  great  mass  was  dispoeed  towards  the  centre.  TwdTe 
gons  were  attached  to  Harispe,  twelye  were  upon  the  round 
hill  in  the  centre,  sweeping  the  ground  beyond  St.  Boes, 
and  sixteen  were  in  reserve  on  the  Dax  road. 

At  day-break  on  the  27th,  the  rixth  and  light  divisionSy 
haying  passed  the  Gave  near  Berenx  by  a  pontoon  bridge 
dirown  in  the  night,  wound  up  a  narrow  way  between  high 
rocks  to  the  great  road  of  Peyrehorade ;  and  the  third 
diyision,  with  Lord  Edward  Somoset's  cavalry,  were  already 
established  there,  having  skirmishers  pushed  forwards  to 
the  edge  of  the  wooded  height  occupied  by  D'Erlon's  left. 
Beresford,  haying  the  fourth  and  seventh  divisions  and 
Vivian's  cavalry,  then  gained  the  ridge  of  St  Boes  and 
approached  the  Dax  road  beyond.  Hill,  with  his  own 
British  and  Le  Cor  a  Portugaesc  division,  menaced  the 
bridge  of  Orthes  and  the  ford  of  Sonars  from  the  left  bank. 
Between  Beresford  and  Picton,  a  mile  and  a  half,  there 
were  no  troops ;  but  half-way,  in  front  of  the  French 
centre,  was  a  Roman  camp  crowning  an  isolated  peering 
lull  nearly  as  lofty  as  the  centre  of  Soult's  position. 

On  this  camp,  now  covered  with  vineyards,  but  then 
open  and  grassy,  with  a  few  trees,  Wellington  stopped  for 
:an  hour  to  examine  the  enemy's  order  of  battle ;  his  two 
divisions  were  then  coming  up  from  the  river,  yet  so 
hemmed  in  by  rocks  that  only  a  few  men  could  march 
abreast,  and  their  point  of  union  with  the  third  division 
was  little  more  than  cannon-shot  from  the  French  left. 
It  was  a  critical  moment,  and  Picton  did  not  conceal  his 
disquietude ;  but  Wellington,  imperturbable,  continued  his 
observations  without  seeming  to  notice  his  dangerous  po- 
sition. When  the  troops  reached  the  main  road  he  rein- 
forced Picton  with  the  sixth,  and  drew  the  light  division 
by  cross  roads  behind  the  Roman  camp,  thus  connecting 
his  wings  and  forming  a  ccnti;^!  reserve ;  because  from  that 
point  byeways  led,  on  the  left  to  the  church  of  Baights 
and  the  Dax  road ;  on  the  right  to  the  Peyrehorade  road  ; 
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and  two  others  by  the  low  necks  across  the  marsh  to  the 
French  position. 

This  marsh,  the  open  hill  where  Soult's  gons  and  re- 
serves were  gathered,  and  the  narrow  tongues  on  either 
side,  combined  to  forbid  a  front  attack,  and  the  flanks 
were  scarcely  more  promising.  The  ridge  occupied  by  the 
French  left  sunk  indeed  to  a  gentle  undulation  in  crossing 
the  Peyrehorade  road ;  yet  to  push  there  between  D'Erlon 
and  Orthes  would  have  been  useless,  because  that  town 
was  strongly  occupied  by  Harispe,  and  covered  by  an 
ancient  wall.  To  turn  the  St.  Boes  flank  the  troops  must 
have  descended  into  the  low  marshy  country  beyond  the 
Dax  road,  where  the  heathy  hills  trending  backwards  from 
the  centre  of  the  French  position  would  have  enabled 
Soult  to  oppose  a  new  front,  at  right  angles  to  his  actual 
position ;  the  whole  of  the  allied  army  must  then  have 
made  a  circuitous  flank  movement  within  gun-shot,  through 
a  difficult  country,  or  Beresford's  left  must  have  been  dan- 
gerously extended  and  the  whole  line  weakened.  Nor 
could  the  movement  be  hidden,  because  the  hills,  although 
only  moderately  high,  were  abrupt  on  that  side,  affording  a 
ftJl  view  of  the  low  country,  and  Soult 's  cavalry  detach- 
ments were  in  observation  on  every  brow. 

It  only  remained  to  assail  the  French  flanks  along  the 
narrow  ridges,  making  the  principal  effort  at  St.  Boes,  and 
so  overlap  the  French  right  to  seize  the  road  to  St.  Sever, 
while  Hill  passed  the  Oave  at  Sonars  and  cut  off  the  road 
to  Pau,  thus  enclosing  the  beaten  army  in  Orthes.  This 
was  no  slight  affair.  On  Picton's  side  it  was  easy  to 
obtain  a  footing  on  the  flank  ridge  near  the  high  road,  but 
beyond  that  the  ground  rose  rapidly,  and  the  French  were 
gathered  thickly  with  a  narrow  front  and  plenty  of  guns. 
On  Beresford's  side  they  could  only  be  assailed  along  the 
summit  of  the  St.  Boes  ridge,  advancing  from  the  high 
church  of  Baights  and  the  Dax  road ;  but  the  village  of 
St.  Boes  was  strongly  occupied,  the  ground  immediately 
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behiiiil  it  strangled  to  a  narrow  pass ;  and.  sixteca  gma 
on  the  Dax  road,  placed  behind  the  centre  of  Soult's  Imc 
and  well  covered  from  counter-fire,  were  ready  to  crush  any 
colonm  emerging  from  tlic  goi^  of  St  BotiS. 

BATTLE  OP   ORTBTO. 

From  daybreak  there  had  bc«n  a  slight  skirmish,  with 
occa^onal  eaimon  shots  on  the  allies'  right,  and  the  French 
cavalry  at  times  pushed  parties  forward  on  each  flank,  but 
at  nine  o'cluck  Wellington  commenced  the  real  attack. 
The  third  and  sixth  dirisiona  won  without  di£5culty  the 
lower  part  of  the  ridges  occupied  by  Foy,  and  endeavoured 
to  extend  theii  left  towards  the  French  centre  with  a  sharp 
fire  of  musketry ;  yet  the  main  battle  was  on  the  other 
flank.  There  Gole,  keeping  Anson's  brigade  of  the  fourth 
division  in  reserve,  had  assailed  St.  Boes  with  Boss's 
British  brigade  and  Vasconcellos'  Portuguese,  his  object 
being  to  get  on  to  the  open  ground  beyond.  Fierce  and 
slaughtering  wad  the  struggle ;  five  times  breaking  through 
the  scattered  houses  did  Rosa  carry  his  battle  into  the 
wider  space  beyond  ;  but  ever  as  his  troops  emerged  the 
French  guns  from  the  centre  hill  smot£  them  in  front,  and 
the  reserved  battery  on  the  Dax  road  swept  through  them 
with  grape  frvm  flank  to  flank ;  while  Tanpin's  supporting 
masses,  rushing  forward  with  a  wasting  fire  and  lapping 
the  flanks  with  skirmisheis,  which  poured  along  the  ra- 
vines on  either  hand,  forced  the  shattered  columns  back 
into  the  village.  It  was  in  vain  that  with  desperate  valour 
the  allies  broke  time  after  time  through  the  narrow  way 
and  strived  to  spread  a  front  beyond  ;  Boss  fell  dan- 
gerously wounded,  and  Taupin's  troops,  thickly  clustered 
and  well  suppMted,  defied  every  effort.  Nor  was  Soult  lees 
happy  on  the  other  side.  From  Uie  lurrowness  of  the 
ground  the  titird  and  sixth  divisions  could  only  engage  a 
few  men  at  once,  no  progress  was  made,   and  one  small 
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detachment,  which  Picton  extended  to  his  left,  making 
an  attempt  to  gain  the  smaller  tongue  jutting  out  from 
the  central  hill,  was  very  suddenly  charged  as  it  neared 
the  summit,  by  Foy,  and  driven  down  again  in  confusion, 
losing  several  prisoners. 

When  the  combat  had  continued  with  unabated  fury  on 
the  side  of  St.  Boes  for  three  hours,  Wellington  sent  a 
ca^adore  regiment  of  the  light  division  from  the  Roman 
camp  to  protect  the  right  flank  of  Boss's  brigade  against 
the  French  skirmishers  ;  but  this  was  of  no  avail,  for  the 
Portuguese  already  there  under  Vasconcellos,  unable  to 
sustain  the  violence  of  the  enemy,  had  given  way  in  dis- 
order, and  the  French  pouring  on,  the  British  troops 
retreated  through  St.  Boes  with  difficulty.  This  hap- 
pened at  the  moment  when  the  detachment  on  Picton's 
left  was  repulsed,  victory  seemed  to  declare  for  the  French, 
and  Soult,  conspicuous  on  his  central  hill,  the  knot  of  all 
his  combinations,  seeing  his  enemies  thus  broken  and 
thrown  backwards  on  each  side,  put  all  his  reserves  in 
movement  to  complete  the  success.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
exultation  of  the  moment  he  smote  his  thigh  exclaiming, 
'^  At  last  I  have  him."  And  it  was  no  vain-glorious 
speech,  the  crisis  seemed  to  justify  the  exultation.  There 
was  however  a  small  black  cloud  rising  just  beneath,  un- 
heeded by  the  French  commander  amidst  the  thundering  din 
and  tumult  that  now  shook  the  field  of  battle,  but  which 
soon  burst  with  irresistible  violence. 

Wellington,  seeing  St.  Boes  was  inexpugnable,  had  sud- 
denly changed  his  plan  of  battle.  Supporting  Ross  with 
Anson's  brigade,  which  had  not  hitherto  been  engaged,  he 
backed  both  with  the  seventh  division  and  Vivian's  ca- 
valry, thus  establishing  a  very  heavy  body  towards  the 
Dax  road.  Then  he  ordered  the  third  and  sixth  divisions 
to  be  thrown  in  mass  upon  the  French  left,  and  at  the 
same  time  sent  the  52nd  regiment  down  from  the  Roman 
camp,  with  instructions  to  cross  the  marsh  in  front,  mount 
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tbc  French  position,  and  n^sail  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
troops  engaged  with  the  fourth  diiision  at  St.  Boea. 
Colonel  Colbome,  bo  often  distingniahed,  immediately  led 
this  regiment  across  the  marsh  under  a  Bkirmishing  fire, 
the  men  sioking  at  every  step  above  the  knees,  in  some 
places  to  the  middle  ;  yet  Htill  pressing  fonrards  with  that 
Btem  resolution  and  order  to  l)c  expected  from  the  veterans 
of  the  light  division,  soldiers  vrho  had  never  yet  met  their 
match  in  the  field,  they  soon  obtained  footing  on  firm 
land,  and  ascended  the  heights  in  line  at  the  moment  when 
Taupin,  on  the  French  right,  waa  pushing  vigorously  through 
St.  Boes ;  and  when  Foy  and  D'Armagnac,  hitherto  more 
than  masters  of  their  positions,  were  being  assailed  on  the 
left  by  the  third  and  sixth  divisions. 

With  &  mighty  shout  and  a  rolling  fire  the  52nd  soldiers 
dashed  forwards  between  Foy  and  Taupin,  beating  down  a 
French  battalion  in  their  course  and  throwing  everything 
before  them  into  disorder.  General  fiechand  was  killed, 
Foy  was  dangerously  wounded,  and  his  troops,  discouraged 
by  his  fall  and  by  this  sadden  storm  from  a  quarter  where 
no  enemy  was  expected,  for  the  march  of  the  52nd  bad 
been  hardly  perceived  save  by  the  skirmishers,  got  into 
confusion,  and  the  disorder  spreading  to  Beille's  wing  be 
also  was  forced  to  fall  back  and  take  a  new  position.  The 
narrow  pass  behind  St.  Boes  was  thus  opened,  and  Wel- 
lington, seizing  the  critical  mioment,  thrust  the  fourth  and 
seventh  divisions,  Vivian's  cavalry,  and  two  batteries  of 
artillery  through,  and  spread  a  front  beyond.  Victory 
was  thus  secured.  For  the  third  and  sixth  divisions  on 
the  other  flank  had  won  D'Arm^nac's  position  and 
established  a  l>atterf  of  guns  on  a  knoll,  from  whence 
the  bullets  ploughed  through  the  French  masses  hma  one 
flank  to  another ;  and  though  a  squadron  of  French 
chasseurs,  coming  suddenly  at  a  hard  gallop  down  the 
main  road  of  Orthes,  charged  these  guns,  and  rode  over 
some  of  the  sixth  division  which  had  advanced  too  far. 
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their  brave  career  was  madly  pushed  and  they  got  en- 
tangled in  a  hollow  way  where  nearly  all  were  destroyed. 
The  third  and  seventh  divisions  then  advanced  and  the 
wings  of  the  army  were  united. 

Soult  now  concentrated  his  forces  on  the  heathy  hills 
beyond  the  Dax  road,  and  with  Taupin's,  Roguet's,  Paris', 
and  D'Armagnac's  divisions  made  strong  battle  to  cover 
the  rallying  of  Foy's  disordered  men.  But  his  foes  were 
not  all  in  front.  Hill,  having  twelve  thousand  combatants, 
received  orders,  when  Wellington  changed  .his  plan  of 
attack,  to  force  the  passage  of  the  (rave,  partly  to  prevent 
Harispe  from  falling  upon  the  flank  of  the  sixth  division, 
partly  in  hope  of  a  successful  issue :  and  so  it  happened. 
Unable  to  force  the  bridge,  he  forded  the  river  above  at 
Sonars,  drove  back  the  troops  there,  seized  the  heights 
above,  cut  ofif  the  French  from  the  road  to  Fau  and 
turned  the  town  of  Orthes.  He  thus  menaced  Soult's  only 
line  of  retreat  by  Salespice,  on  the  road  to  St.  Sever,  at 
the  moment  the  junction  of  the  allies'  wings  was  efifected 
on  the  French  position.  Clauzel,  so  pressed,  made  Harispe 
abandon  Orthes  and  close  towards  Villatte  on  the  heights 
above  Kontun,  leaving  however  some  conscript  battalions 
on  a  rising  point  near  the  road  of  St.  Sever  called  the 
MoUe  de  Turenne,  while  in  person  he  endeavoured  to  check 
Hill  with  two  cavalry  regiments  and  a  brigade  of  infantry ; 
but  Soult,  seeing  that  Hill's  passage  at  Sonars  rendered 
the  whole  position  untenable,  gave  orders  for  a  general 
retreat 

This  was  a  perilous  matter.  The  heathy  hills  upon 
which  he  was  now  fighting,  frimished  for  a  short  distance 
a  succession  of  parallel  positions  &vourable  for  defence, 
but  then  resolved  themselves  into  a  low  ridge  running  to 
the  rear  on  a  line  parallel  with  the  road  to  St.  Sever ;  and 
on  the  opposite  side  of  that  road,  at  cannon-shot  distance, 
was  a  corresponding  ridge  along  which  Hill,  judging  by 
the  firing  how  matters  went,  was  now  rapidly  advancing. 
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Five  miles  off  iraa  the  Ltii/  ile  Beam,  and  foar  miles 
furtlier  on  the  Lvy  (k  Franct^,  two  rivers  deep  and  with 
difficult  banks.  Beyond  them  tlie  Lntz,  the  O&bas,  and 
the  Aduur  crossed  the  line ;  and  tliough,  ooce  ,beyond  the 
wooden  bridge  of  Sault  dc  Navaillea  on  the  Luy  dn  Beam, 
these  gtrcams  would  necessarily  cover  the  retreat,  it  aecmed 
impossihle  to  carry  off  by  one  road  and  one  bridge  a  de- 
feated army  still  closely  engaged  in  front.  Soult  did  bo 
however.  For  Paris  snstcuned  the  fight  on  his  right  antil 
Foy  and  Taopin'a  troops  rallied,  and  when  the  impettioos 
aasault  of  the  52nd,  and  a  rash  of  the  fourth  and  seventh 
divifiions  drove  Paris  back,  D'Annagnac  interposed  to 
cover  him  antil  the  imion  of  the  allies'  ^vings  was  com- 
pleted :  then  both  retired,  covered  by  Villatte.  In  tliis 
manner  the  French  yielded  step  by  step  and  without  con- 
ftudon,  and  the  allies  advanced  with  an  incessant  deafening 
moBketry  and  cannonade,  yet  losing  many  men,  espectall; 
on  the  right  where  the  third  division  were  very  strongly 
opposed.  As  the  danger  of  being  cnt  off  at  Salespice  by 
Hill  became  imminent,  the  retrograde  movements  were 
more  hurried  and  confosed,  and  Hill  seeing  this  qoiokened 
Ids  pace ;  at  last  both  sides  b^n  to  run  violently,  and 
so  many  men  broke  from  the  Froidi  ranks,  making  across 
tiie  fields  towards  the  fords,  and  there  was  such  a  msh  by 
the  rest  to  gain  the  bri^  of  Sanit  de  Navulles,  that  the 
whole  country  was  covered  with  scattered  bands,  amongst 
which  General  Cotton  poured  Lord  Edward  Somerset's 
hussars,  first  breaking  through  a  covering  body  opposed  to 
him  by  Harispe.  In  this  charge  two  or  three  hundred 
men  were  sabred,  and  two  thousand  threw  down  dieir  arms 
in  an  inclosed  field ;  yet  from  some  mismanagranoit  the 
greatest  part,  recovering  their  weapons,  escaped,  and  the 
pursuit  ceased  at  the  Luy  of  fieam. 

Apparently  the  French  army  was  now  entirely  diapn^ed, 
but  it  was  not  so.  Soult  passed  the  Lay  of  Beam  and 
destroyed  the  bridge  with  the  loss  of  only  six  guns  and  lees 
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than  four  thonBand  men  killed  wounded  and  prisoners. 
Many  thonsands  of  conscripts  boweyer  threw  away  their 
arms,'  and  one  month  afterwards  the  stragglers  stQl 
amounted  to  three  thousand..  Nor  would  the  passage  of 
the  Luy  have  been  efifected  so  happily  if  Wellington  had 
not  been  struck  by  a  musket-ball  just  above  the  thigh, 
which  caused  him  to  ride  with  difficulty.  The  loss  of  the 
allies  was  two  thousand  three  hundred,  of  which  fifty,  with 
three  officers  were  taken ;  among  the  wounded  were  Wel- 
lington, General  Walker,  General  Ross,  and  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  then  Lord  March ;  he  had  served  on  the  head- 
quarter 6ta£f  during  the  whole  war  without  a  hurt,  but 
being  made  a  captain  in  the  52nd,  like  a  good  soldier 
joined  his  regiment  the  night  before  the  battle,  and  was 
shot  through  the  chest  a  few  hours  afterwards;  thus 
learning  by  experience,  the  difference  between  the  labours 
and  dangers  of  staff  and  regimental  officers,  which  are 
generally  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  their  promotions. 

General  Berton,  who  had  been  between  Pau  and  Orthes 
during  the  battle,  was  cut  off  by  Hill's  movement,  but 
skirting  that  general's  march  he  retreated  by  Mant  and 
Samadet  with  his  cavalry,  picking  up  two  battalions  of 
conscripts  on  the  road.  Meanwhile  Soult,  having  no 
position  to  rally  upon,  continued  his  retreat  in  the  night 
to  St.  Sever,  breiJdng  down  all  the  bridges  behind  him. 
Wellington  pursued  at  daylight  in  three  columns,  one  in 
the  centre  by  the  main  road,  the  others  on  the  right  and 
left.  At  St.  Sever  he  hoped  to  find  the  French  still  in 
conftision  but  they  had  crossed  the  river,  the  bridge  was 
broken,  and  the  allied  army  halted.  The  result  of  the 
battle  was  however  soon  made  known  fiar  and  wide,  and 
Darricau,  who  with  a  few  hundred  soldiers  was  endea- 
vouring to  form  an  insurgent  levy  at  Daz,  immediately 
destroyed  part  of  the  stores,  removed  the  rest  to  Mont 
Marsan,  and  retreated  through  the  Landes  to  Langon  on 
the  Garonne. 
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From  St.  Sever,  wbich  offered  no  position,  Soalt  turned 
short  to  his  on'n  right,  moving  upon  Barcelona  up  the 
Adonr.  He  left  D'Erlon  however  with  two  divisions  of 
infantry  some  cavalry  and  four  guns  at  Caceres  on  the 
right  bank,  sent  Clauzel  into  Aire  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  abandoned  his  magasines  at  Alont  Marsan,  and 
opened  the  direct  road  to  Bordeaux  ;  but  with  his  right  he 
commanded  another  road  by  Rocqnefort  to  that  city,  while 
his  left  protected  at  Aire  the  magazines  and  artillery  pare 
at  that  plaec,  and  covered  the  road  to  Pau.  This  move- 
ment made  it  difficult  tojudge  what  line  he  meant  to  adopt 

Wellington  pasaed  the  Adonr  at  St.  Sever,  and  sent  the 
light  diviBion  and  some  cavalry  to  Beize  the  magaziaes  at 
Mont  Marsan ;  at  the  same  time  he  pushed  a  column 
towards  Caceres,  where  a  cannonade  and  charge  of  cavalry 
had  place,  and  a  few  persons  were  hurt  on  both  sides. 
Next  day,  when  Hill  had  reached  the  Adonr  between 
St,  Sever  and  Aire,  D'Erlon  was  driven  back  skimaisliing 
to  Barcelona  on  the  other  bank.  It  was  then  evident 
that  Soult  had  abandoned  Bordeaux  ;  yet  the  pursuit 
conld  not  be  pushed  vigorously,  because  every  bridge  was 
broken,  and  a  violent  storm  on  the  evening  of  the  1st, 
filling  the  smaller  rivers  and  torrents,  had  cajried  away 
the  pontoon  bridges  and  cut  off  all  the  supplies  :  the 
bulk  of  the  army  therefore  halted  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Adoui  until  the  bridges  could  be  repaired. 

Hill,  who  was  on  the  left  bank,  had  meanwhile  marched 
to  seize  the  magazines  at  Aire.  Moving  in  two  columns 
he  reached  that  place  on  the  2nd  at  three  o'clock,  and 
having  two  divisions  of  infantry  a  brigade  of  cavalry 
and  a  battery  of  horse-artillery  expected  no  serious  oppo- 
sition. Clauzel  was  however  there  in  order  of  battle 
with  Villatte's  and  Harispe's  divisions  and  some  guns. 
Occupying  a  steep  ridge,  which  was  high  and  wooded  on  the 
right  where  it  overlooked  the  river  but  mei^g  on  the 
left  into  a  wide  table-knd,  over  whicji  the  great  load  led  to 
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PaUy  his  position  was  strong,  yet  insecure.  It  conld  be 
readily  outflanked  on  the  left  by  the  table-land,  and  was 
uneasy  for  retreat  on  the  right,  because  the  ridge  was  nar- 
row and  the  rapine  behind  very  rugged,  with  a  mill-stream 
at  the  bottom ;  moreover  a  branch  of  the  Adour  flowing 
behind  Aire  cut  it  oS  from  Barcelona,  and  behind  the  left 
wing  was  the  greater  Lees,  a  river  with  steep  banks  and 
only  one  bridge. 

COMBAT   OF  AIRE. 

Hill  attacked  without  hesitation.  Greneral  Stewart  with 
two  British  brigades  fell  on  the  French  right,  a  Portuguese 
brigade  assailed  their  centre,  and  the  other  brigades  fol- 
lowed in  columns  of  march ;  but  the  action  was  sudden, 
the  Portuguese  were  pushed  forward  in  a  slovenly  manner 
by  General  Da  Costa,  a  man  of  no  ability,  and  the  French 
under  Harispe  met  them  on  the  flat  summit  with  so  rough 
a  charge  that  they  gave  way  in  flight  while  the  rear  of  the 
allies'  column  was  still  in  march.  The  fight  was  thus  like 
to  be  lost,  when  Stewart,  having  easily  won  the  heights 
on  the  French  right,  where  Villatte,  fearing  to  be  enclosed 
made  but  a  feeble  resistance,  immediately  detached  Barnes 
with  the  50th  and  92nd  B^ments  to  the  aid  of  the  Portu- 
guese, and  the  vehement  charge  of  these  troops  turned  the 
stream  of  battle ;  the  French  were  broken  in  turn  and 
thrown  back  on  their  reserves ;  yet  they  rallied  and  renewed 
the  action  with  great  courage,  fighting  obstinately  until 
Byng's  British  brigade  came  up :  then  Harispe  was  driven 
towards  the  river  Lees,  and  Villatte  quite  through  the  town 
of  Aire  into  the  space  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
Adour  behind. 

Beille,  who  was  at  Barcelona  when  the  action  began,  now 
brought  up  a  division  to  support  Villatte,  and  the  combat  was 
continued  until  night  at  that  point,  while  Harispe  passed 
the  Lees  and  broke  the  bridge.     The  French  lost  many 
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men.  Two  generals,  Dauture  and  Gasquet,  were  womidet^ 
a  colonel  of  engineers  wns  killed,  a  hundred  priaoDcra  were 
taken,  many  of  UarispeB  cvuscripts  threir  awaj  their  arntf 
and  fled  to  their  homes,  and  the  magaziQea  fell  into  tha 
conqneror'e  hands.  The  British  lost  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  General  Barnes  wae  wounded,  Colonel  Hoodkillei 
The  Porti^ese  loss  waa  never  ofBcially  stated,  it  coold  not 
have  hoen  lees  than  the  British,  and  the  vigour  of  thv 
action  showed  that  the  enemy's  courage  waa  not  abated  by 
the  battle  of  Orthes.  His  retreat  waa  now  made  up  the 
Adour  by  both  banks',  but  he  waa  not  followed,  becaiae 
new  combinations  were  opening  on  both  sidee. 


BOOK    XVI. 


GARONNE. 

Vert  perilons  was  Soult's  state  after  the  battle  of 
Orthes.  Losses  in  actions,  desertion  of  conscripts,  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  old  soldiers  had  reduced  his  army ;  all  his 
magazines  were  taken  ;  his  officers  were  discontented  ; 
he  was  ill  seconded  by  the  civil  authorities,  and  a  strong 
Bourbon  party  was  actiyely  exciting  the  people  to  insurrec- 
tion. He  was  however  a  man  formed  by  nature  to  struggle 
with  difficulties,  and  always  appeared  greatest  in  desperate 
circumstances.  Retreating  towfurds  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees 
he  took  a  position  covering  Tarbes  and  commanding  the 
great  road  from  Fau  to  Toulouse ;  there  he  reorganized  his 
army,  called  in  all  the  detachments  made  before  the  battle, 
put  the  national  guards  and  gensd'armes  of  the  Pjrrenees 
in  activity,  and  directed  the  commanders  of  districts  behind 
him  to  collect  all  the  old  soldiers  they  could  and  send  them 
to  the  army.  Then,  to  counteract  the  machinations  of  the 
Bourbonists,  he  issued  a  proclamation  remarkable  for  its 
power,  and  evincing  the  sternest  resolution,  which  was  not 
belied  by  his  acts,  though  his  difficulties  hourly  increased. 

But  Wellington  also  was  embarrassed.  The  weather 
had  stopped  his  pursuit  when  vigorous  action  would  have 
been  decisive ;  Soult  had  rallied  on  a  new  line  of  retreat 
with  strong  defensive  positions ;  the  allied  army,  weakened 
by  every  step  in  advance,  would,  if  it  followed  the  French 
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have  to  move  between  tUe  Garoone  and  the  Pjreneea, 
exposing  both  its  flanks  and  itfl  rear  to  all  tbo  power  which 
the  French  government  coiJd  command.  It  was  therefore  ne- 
cessary to  find  a  counterpoise  by  increasing  his  own  force  and 
strengthening  the  Bourbonista.  He  had  long  been  promised 
twenty  thousand  additional  men  from  England  and  Por- 
tugal, but  the  governments  of  both  eountriea  failed  in  their 
engagements.  He  had  heard  and  believed  that  Suchet  had 
detached  ten  thonsand  men  to  join  Souit,  and  he  bad,  aa 
before  shown,  called  up  Freyre'a  Galliciana  through  the 
Landcs,  because  there  was  lees  temptation  for  plunder  there 
and  he  had  provided  them  entirely  from  the  English  maga- 
aines  and  military  chest;  jet  their  entrance  into  PntncA 
was  instantly  marked  by  outrages  which  began  to  dispose 
tbe  people  to  listen  to  Soolt's  procUmstion,  and  an  insur- 
rection was  to  be  feared.  Inactive  bovevei  he  could  not 
remiun,  and  while  awaiting  the  junction  of  the  Spaniards  he 
detached  fieresford  with  twelve  thonsand  men  against 
Bordeaux,  remaining  with  only  twenty-six  thoosaDd  in 
position  to  observe  Sonlt,  who  could  from  Tarbee  move  hj 
Roquefort  and  gain  Bordeaux  before  Beresford.  That 
general  entered  the  city  on  the  12th,  and  the  mayor.  Lynch, 
eager  to  betray  his  sovereign,  ver;  quickly  tore  bis  own  scarf 
of  honour  off  to  meet  the  invaders  with  a  welcome.  The 
duke  of  AngoolSme  soon  arrived,  the  Bourbonists  took  the 
ascendant,  and  Beresford  returned  to  the  army  with  the 
fourth  division  and  Vivian's  cavaliy,  leaving  L<»d  D^hotude 
behind  with  the  seventh  division  and  three  squadrons. 

Then  the  Napoleoniste,  recovering  from  their  first  stapor, 
bestirred  themselves.  A  partizsn  officer  cut  off  fifty  mm 
sent  by  Lord  Dalhoosie  over  the  Oaroone ;  the  peasants  of 
the  Laiides  formed  hands  and  homed  the  houses  of  gentle- 
men who  had  aasomed  the  white  colours ;  forces  of  various 
desoriptionB  were  being  assembled  beyond  the  Garonne,  and 
General  Decaen  was  sent  by  the  emperor  to  oigauize  and  oom- 
maod  them.    Genenl  Bennnan  also,  who  had  bean  detached 
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by  Suchet  with  six  thousand  men  to  aid  Lyons,  was  now 
directed  to  descend  the  Gkironne  towards  Bordeaux,  where 
a  counter-insurrection  was  being  prepared.  But  then  the 
English  fleet  under  Admiral  Penrose  entered  the  Oaronne, 
sweeping  it  of  French  vessels  of  war  and  ruining  the  bat- 
teries on  the  banks  ;  whereupon  Lord  Dalhousie  crossed 
the  river,  and  meeting  with  General  L'Huillier  at  Etauliers 
took  three  hundred  prisoners,  the  French  flying  at  the  first 
onset.  Better  troops  were  however  gathering  in  that 
quarter,  and  the  British  force  would  have  been  eventually 
in  danger,  if  Napoleon,  the  man  of  mightiest  capacity  for 
good  known  to  history  since  the  days  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  had  not  been  then  overthrown  to  make  room  for 
despots,  who  with  minds  enlarged  only  to  cruelty,  avarice, 
dissoluteness  and  treachery,  were  secretly  intent  to  defraud 
their  people  of  the  just  government  they  demanded  as  the 
compensation  for  serving  ungrateful  masters. 

While  Beresford  was  detached,  Soult  and  Wellington 
remained  in  observation,  each  thinking  the  other  stronger 
than  himself;  for  the  English  general,' hearing  of  Beurman's 
march,  believed  his  troops  had  joined  Soult,  and  the  latter, 
not  knowing  of  Beresford's  march  until  the  Idth,  concluded 
Wellington  had  his  twelve  thousand  men.  The  numbers 
on  each  side  were  however  nearly  equal.  Three  thousand 
French  stragglers  had  been  collected  but  were  kept  by  the 
generals  of  the  military  districts,  and  Soult  had  therefore 
in  line,  exclusive  of  conscripts  without  arms,  only  twenty- 
eight  thousand  sabres  and  bayonets  with  thirty- eight  pieces 
of  artillery.  Wellington  had  twenty-seven  thousand  sabres 
and  bayonets  with  forty-two  guns ;  but  he  had  pushed 
detachments  to  Pau,  to  Roquefort,  into  the  Landes,  and 
towards  the  Upper  Graronne. 

Two  great  roads  led  to  Toulouse ;  one  on  the  Englisli  left 
from  Aire  by  Auch,  the  other  on  their  right  from  Pau  by 
Tarbes,  and  as  Soult  commanded  both  Wellington  thought 
he  would  take  that  of  Auch ;  wherefore  he  desired  BereS' 
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ford  to  lean  towards  it  in  returning  from  Bordeaux  ;  but 
Soult  hoiil  arranged  for  the  other  line,  ajiil  was  only  prevented 
from  retaking  the  offensive  on  the  9th  or  LOth  bj  the  los 
of  bis  magazines,  which  forced  him  first  to  organize  a 
s>Btcm  of  requigition  for  subaistencc.  Mcanvrhile  his 
eqoality  of  force  passed  away  ;  for  on  the  13tb,  the  day  on 
which  he  heard  of  Beresford's  absence,  Frcyre  came  up  with 
eight  thousand  Spanish  infantry,  and  next  day  Ponsonby's 
heavy  cavalry  arrived.  Wellington  WM  then  the  strongest, 
jet  awaiteil  Bercsford'^  arrival,  and  was  uneasy  about  hia 
own  jit^^tJAfl,  lift  ^iVi^lfid  *h^  jum^lioa  ij£  -  &^b^idtB 
tweatj  tboQflHtd  TetoMii,  tke  £i^^  miiirtaai  wtaadrf 
troopi  Bent  ridindooi  pn^wta,  Mid  &e  Fmudi  uasy  m  Ui 
fr(«t,  having  neomed  iti  Btn^«B  isd  being  naidonal 
by  GODBcriptB,  was  now  reoi^anized  in  ax  diviffiona,  under 
Dahcau,  Maranein,  Villatte,  D'Armagnac,  Taapin,  and 
Harispc.  General  Faris's  koops,  hitherto  acting  as  an 
unattached  body,  were  thus  absorbed ;  the  cavaliy  com- 
posed of  Berton's  and  Vial's  brigades  was  commanded  bv 
-Pierre  Soolt,  and  seven  thousand  conscript  iofantiy  under 
Travot  formed  a  reserve.  Again  therefore,  driven  by  ne- 
oeesity,  Wellington  called  Giroo's  Andalosians  and  Del 
Parque's  troops  also  into  France,  although  Freyre's  soldiers 
had  by  their  outrages  ahready  created  wide-spread  con- 
Btemation. 

After  Hill's  action  head-quarters  had  been  fixed  at  Aire, 
with  the  army  on  each  side  of  the  Adour,  all  the  bridges 
being  restored.  Some  small  bands  which  had  appealed 
npon  the  left  flank  and  rear  were  dispersed  by  the  cavalry ; 
yet  Soolt  was  organizing  an  extensive  system  of  partizana 
towards  the  mountains,  waiting  only  for  money  to  give  it 
activity.  Meanwhile,  though  the  main  bodies  were  a  long 
day's  march  asunder,  the  r^ular  cavalry  had  freqaent 
enconnters  and  both  generals  claimed  the  supmority.  In 
this  desultory  warfare,  on  the  night  of  the  7th,  Soolt 
sent  a  strong  detachment  to  Pau  to  arrest  some  nobles  who 
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had  assembled  to  welcome  the  Duke  of  Angoul^me ;  but 
General  Fane  got  there  first  with  a  brigade  of  inJEantry 
and  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  the  stroke  failed ;  how- 
ever the  French,  returning  by  another  road,  made  prisoners 
of  an  officer  and  four  or  five  English  dragoons.  A  second 
French  detachment,  penetrating  between  Pan  and  Aire, 
carried  off  a  post  of  correspondence ;  and  two  days  after, 
when  Fane  had  quitted  Pan,  a  French  officer  with  only 
four  hussars  captured  there  thirty-four  Portuguese,  with 
their  commander  and  ten  loaded  mules. 

It  was  these  excursions  which  gave  Soult  a  knowledge 
of  Beresford's  march,  and  he  resolved  to  attack  the  allies, 
thinking  to  strike  a  good  blow  on  the  13th,  by  throwing 
his  army  offensively  upon  the  high  tabular  land  between 
Pau  and  Aire ;  yet  though  the  country  was  open  for  all 
arms,  the  movement  produced  '  only  a  few  skirmishes. 
Pierre  Soult  pushed  back  Fane's  cavalry  posts  on  the 
English  right  with  the  loss  of  two  officers  and  a  few  men 
wounded ;  on  the  left  Berton,  having  two  regiments,  sought 
to  pass  a  difficult  muddy  ford,  but  had  the  head  of  his 
column  overthrown  by  Sir  John  Campbell  with  a  squadron 
of  the  4th  Portuguese  cavalry.  The  latter  were  however 
too  few  to  bar  the  passage,  and  Berton,  getting  a  regiment 
over  higher  up,  charged  the  retiring  troops  in  a  narrow  way 
killed  several  and  took  some  prisoners,  amongst  them 
Bernardo  de  Sk,  since  well  known  as  Count  of  Bandeira. 

Wellington,  imagining  the  arrival  of  Sachet's  troops  had 
caused  Soult's  boldness  made  only  defensive  dispositions, 
and  on  the  14th  Pierre  Soult  again  drove  back  Fane's 
horsemen,  at  first  with  some  loss  yet  finally  was  himself 
forced  clear  ofi"  the  Pau  road.  Both  generals  acting  under 
&lse  information  were  afiraid  to  strike,  each  thought  his 
adversary  stronger  than  he  really  was ;  but  Soult,  who  was 
in  a  tangled  country,  now  hearing  that  Bordeaux  had  feJlen, 
first  took  alarm,  and  retreated  in  the  night  of  the  16tL 
Pierre  Soult  however  a^ain  got  on  to  the  Pau  road  and 
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detached  a  hundred  clioBen  trooperB  ander  Captain  Dam& 
to  moleat  the  communication  with  Orthes.  By  a  forced 
march  he  reached  Hi^ctnaa  at  nightfall,  surprised  six 
(itficers  and  eight  medical  men  with  their  ha^gHge,  made  a 
nambcr  of  other  prisoners  and  returned  on  the  evening  of 
the  IStb.  This  enterprize,  so  far  in  the  rear,  «tis  supposed 
to  be  an  inaurgent  exploit ;  wherefore  Wellington  seized  the 
authorities  at  Hagetnau,  and  again  declared  he  would 
bang  all  the  peasants  caught  in  arms  and  bum  their 
villages. 

But  Soult's  offensive  operations  Lad  now  terminated. 
He  sent  his  conscripts  to  Toulouse  and  prepared  for  i 
rapid  retreat  on  that  place.  His  recent  operations  had 
been  commenced  too  late,  he  should  have  moved  the  lOtb 
or  1 1  th  when  there  were  not  more  than  twenty-two  thou- 
Band  men  in  his  front  Wellington's  passive  state,  which 
had  been  too  much  prolonged,  was  also  at  an  end  ;  all  his 
reinforcements  and  detachments  were  either  up  or  close  at 
hand,  and  he  could  now  put  in  motion  forty  thousand 
bayonets,  six  thonsand  sabres,  and  sixty  pieces^  artillery. 

On  the  evening  of  the  17th,  the  hussars  went  up  tiie 
Tolley  of  the  Adour,  closely  snpported  by  the  light  division, 
and,  half  a  march  behind,  hy  the  fourth  division  coming 
from  Bordeaux. 

The  18th,  the  hussars,  the  light  and  the  fourth  division, 
advanced  towards  Flaissance ;  and  Hill's  troops,  on  the 
light,  marched  against  Gonchez,  keeping  a  detachment  on 
the  Pan  road  in  observation  of  Pierre  Sonlt's  cavalry  ;  the 
centre,  nnder  Wellington,  moved  hy  the  high  road  leading 
from  Aire  to  Toolonae.  The  French  right  was  thus  tamed 
by  the  valley  of  the  Adour,  while  Hill  with  a  sharp  ekir- 
misfa,  in  which  eighty  British  and  Germans'  were  killed  or 
wounded,  drove  back  their  outposts  npon  Lembege. 

Soult  retired  during  the  night  to  a  strong  ridge  behind 
a  small  riv^  with  nigged  banks,  called  the  Laita,  his  right 
onder  D'Erlon  was  extended  towards  Vic  Bigorre  on  the 
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great  road  of  Tarbes,  and  Berton's  cavalry  took  post  in 
colomn,  covering  Vic  Bigorre,  where  the  road  was  lined  on 
each  side  by  deep  and  wide  ditches.  In  this  situation, 
being  pressed  by  Bock's  cavalry,  Berton  suddenly  charged 
and  took  an  officer  and  some  men,  yet  finally  he  was  beaten 
and  retreated.  Sonlt,  thinking  a  flanking  column  only  was 
in  the  valley  of  the  Adour,  moved  to  fall  upon  it  with  his 
whole  army.  But  he  recognised  the  skill  of  his  opponent 
when  he  found  the  whole  of  the  allies'  centre  had  also 
been  thrown  on  to  the  Tarbes  road,  and  was  close  to  Vic 
Bigorre,  while  the  light  division,  beyond  the  Adour,  was 
getting  in  rear  of  it  by  Rabastens,  upon  which  place  the 
hussars  had  driven  a  body  of  French  cavalry.  Berton's 
horsemen  then  passed  in  retreat,  the  danger  of  being  cut 
off  firom  Tarbes  was  imminent,  and  Soult  in  alarm  ordered 
Berton  to  join  the  cavalry  at  Kabastens  and  cover  that 
road  to  Tarbes  while  D'Erlon  checked  the  allies  at  Vic 
Bigorre,  on  the  main  road,  and  enabled  him  personally  to 
hasten  with  Clauzel's  and  Reille's  divisions  to  Tarbes  by 
a  circuitoQS  way. 

D'Erlon,  not  comprehending  the  crisis,  moved  slowly 
with  his  baggage  in  front,  and  having  the  river  Lechez  to 
cross  rode  on  before  his  troops,  expecting  to  find  Berton  at 
Vic  Bigorre ;  but  he  met  the  German  cavalry  there,  and 
had  only  time  to  place  Darricau's  division,  now  under 
Paris,  amongst  some  vineyards,  when  hither  came  Picton 
to  the  support  of  the  cavalry  and  fell  upon  him. 

COMBAT   OF  VIC  BIGORRE. 

The  French  left  flank  was  secured  by  the  Lechez  river, 
the  right,  extended  towards  the  Adour  river,  was  exposed 
and  menaced  by  the  German  cavalry  while  the  front  was 
attacked  by  Picton.  The  action  commenced  about  two 
o'clock  and  Paris  was  driven  back  in  disorder,  but 
D'Armagnac  entered  the  line  and  spreading  to  the  Adour 
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renewed  the  figlit,  which  lasted  ontil  D'Erlon,  after  Ljeing 
many  men  and  eeoing  his  right  tnmod  beyond  the  Adcnu 
by  the  bght  division  and  the  huasara,  fell  back  behind  Vic 
Bigijire  and  took  post  for  the  night.  This  action  waa 
vigorous.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  Anglo-PortugTiese  fell, 
and  amongst  them  died  Colonel  Henri'  StorgtMn-  Skilled 
to  excellence  in  almost  every  branch  of  war,  and  possessing 
a  variety  of  other  accomplishmente,  he  naed  his  gifts  so 
gently  for  himself,  so  uaefoUy  for  the  service,  that  envy 
offered  no  bar  to  admiration,  and  the  whole  army  felt  pus- 
fiilly  mortified  that  his  merita  were  passed  unnoticed  in  th« 
pnbhc  despatches, 

Soult's  march  was  through  a  deep  sandy  plain,  and  hft- 
»8«ng,  it  would  have  beea  dangerous  if  Wellington  had 
sent  Hill's  strong  cavalry  in  pursuit ;  but  the  country  n-aa 
OD&vourable  for  quick  obserration,  and  the  French  covwed 
their  movements  with  rear-goardB  whose  real  numbers  it  waa 
difficult  to  ascertain.  One  of  these  bodies  wu  posted  oo  » 
hill,  the  aid  of  which  abutted  on  the  high  road  and  the  slope 
was  clothed  with  trees  well  lined  by  skirmish^iH.  Lord 
Wellington  demred  to  know  what  force  thus  barred  his  way, 
yet  all  the  exploring  attempte  were  stopped  hy  the  enemy's 
fire.  Ciq)taia  William  Light,  distinguished  by  the  variety 
of  his  attainments,  an  artist,  musician,  mechanist,  seaman, 
and  soldier,  then  made  the  trial.  He  rode  forward  m  if  he 
would  force  his  way  throngh  the  French  skirmiahers,  hot 
in  the  wood  dropt  his  leins  and  leaned  back  as  if  badly 
wounded ;  his  horse  appeared  to  canter  wildly  along  the 
front  of  the  enemy's  light  troops,  and  they,  thinking  him 
mortally  hurt,  ceased  their  fire  and  took  no  further  notice. 
He  thus  passed  unobserved  through  the  wood  to  the  other 
aide  of  tiie  hill,  where  there  were  no  ekirmishers,  and 
ascending  to  the  open  summit  above,  put  spurs  to  faia 
hotse  galloping  along  the  French,  main  line  and  eonnting 
their  regimrats  aa  he  paased.  His  sodden  appeaianoe,  his 
bloe  undress,  his  daring  confidence  and  his  speed,  made 
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the  French  doubt  if  he  was  an  eaemj,  and  a  few  shots 
only  were  discharged,  while  he,  dashing  down  the  opposite 
declivity,  broke  firom  the  rear  through  the  very  skirmishers 
whose  fire  he  had  at  first  essayed  in  firont,  and  reaching  the 
spot  where  Wellington  stood  told  him  there  were  but  five 
battalions  on  the  hill. 

Soult  now  felt  that  a  rapid  retreat  upon  Toulouse  was 
inevitable,  yet,  determined  to  dispute  every  position  ofiisring 
the  least  advantage,  he  was  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  again 
in  order  of  battle  on  the  heights  of  Oleac,  three  miles  behind 
Tarbes,  which  he  still  covered  with  Harispe's  and  Villatte's 
divisions,  both  under  ClauzeL  The  plain  of  Tarbes,  appa- 
rently open,  was  yet  full  of  deep  ditches  which  forbad  the 
action  of  horsemen  ;  wherefore  he  sent  his  brother  with  five 
regiments  of  cavalry  to  his  right  flank  in  observation  of  the 
route  to  Auch,  fearing  Wellington  would  by  that  line  in- 
tercept his  retreat  to  Toulouse. 

At  daybreak.  Hill  moved  with  the  right  along  the 
high-road  ;  the  centre,  under  Wellington,  composed  of  the 
light  division  and  hussars,  Ponsonby's  heavy  cavabry,  the 
sixth  division  and  Freyre's  Spaniards,  marched  by  the  road 
firom  Babastens ;  Cole,  having  the  left,  was  making  forced 
marches  with  the  fourth  division  and  Vivian's  cavalry,  and 
throwing  out  detachments  to  watch  Pierre  Soult 

COMBAT  OF  TABBES. 

Wellington's  column  was  separated  by  a  branch  of  the 
Adour  firom  Hill's,  and  when  he  approached  Tarbes  the 
light  division  and  the  hussars  attacked  Harispe's  division 
on  the  heights  of  Orliez,  while  Clinton,  making  a  flank 
movement  to  his  left  through  the  village  of  Dours,  with 
the  sixth  division,  opened  a  cannonade  against  Harispe'i 
right,  endeavouring  to  get  between  that  general  and  Soult'0 
position  at  Oleac.  Hill,  moving  by  the  other  bank  of  the 
river,  assailed  the  town  and  bridge  of  Tarbes,  defended 
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by  Villatte.  These  operations  were  designed  to  enTelope 
and  crush  Clauzcl's  troops,  which  seemed  easy,  because  there 
appeared  only  h  fine  plain  fit  for  the  action  of  cavalry  be- 
tween them  and  Soult.  The  latter  however,  haTing  sent 
his  bnggage  and  incumbrancea  off  during  the  night,  saw  the 
movement  without  alarm,  being  better  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  plain  behind,  in  which  he  had  made  roads  to 
enable  Htirispe  to  retreat  upon  Oleac  without  passing 
through  Tarbes.  Nevertheless  there  was  danger :  for  while 
Ilill  menaced  Tarbes,  the  light  division,  supported  with 
cavalry  and  guns,  fell  upon  Orleix,  and  Clinton  with  a 
brisk  cannonade  penetrated  between  Hariape  and  Pierre 
Soult  and  cnt  the  latter  off  from  the  army. 

The  action  commenced  at  twelve  o'clock.  Hill's  artillery 
thundered  on  the  right,  Clinton's  answered  it  on  the  left, 
and  Alten  threw  the  light  division  in  mass  upon  the  centre, 
where  Harispe's  left  brigade,  posted  on  a  strong  hill,  was 
suddenly  assailed  by  the  three  rifie  battalions.  There  the 
fight  was  short,  yet  wonderftdly  fierce  and  violent,  for  the 
French,  probably  thinking  their  opponents  Portuguese  on 
account  of  their  green  dress,  charged  with  great  hardiness  ; 
and  being  encoontered  by  men  not  accustomed  to  yield,  the 
fight  was  muzzle  to  muzzle,  and  difficult  it  was  to  judge  at 
first  who  should  win.  At  last  the  French  gave  way,  and 
Harispe,  his  centre  being  thus  suddenly  oyerthrown,  retired 
rapidly  over  the  plain  by  Soult's  roads  before  Clinton  coold 
get  into  his  rear ;  then  also  Hill  forced  the  passage  of 
the  Adour  at  Tarbes,  and  Villatte  retreated  along  the 
high-road  to  Tonmay,  yet  under  a  contanaed  cannonade. 
The  flat  country  was  now  covered  with  confused  masses  of 
pursuers  and  pursued,  all  moving  precipitately  and  with  an 
eager  musketry,  the  French  guns  replying  as  they  could  to 
the  allies'  artillery  ;  the  situation  of  the  retreating  troops 
seemed  desperate ;  but,  as  Soult  had  foreseen,  the  British 
cavalry  could  not  act,  and  Clanzel  extricating  his  divisioas 
with  great  ability  gained  the  main  position,  where  four 
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fresh  divisioDS  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  and  imme- 
diately opened  all  their  batteries  on  the  allies.  The  pur- 
suit was  thus  checked,  and  before  Wellington  could  make 
arrangements  for  a  new  attack  darkness  came  on,  where- 
fore he  halted  on  the  banks  of  the  Larret  and  Larros 
rivers.  The  loss  of  the  French  is  unknown,  that  of  the 
allies  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty ;  and  of  that 
number  twelve  officers  and  eighty  men  were  of  the  rifle 
battalions. 

During  the  night  Soult  retreated  in  two  columns,  one  by 
the  main  road,  the  other  on  the  left  of  it,  guided  by  fires 
lighted  on  different  hills  as  points  of  direction.  Next  day 
he  reached  St.  Gaudens  with  D'Erlon's  and  Beille's  corps, 
while  Glauzel,  who  had  retreated  across  the  fields,  halted 
at  Monrejean  and  was  there  rejoined  by  Pierre  Soult's 
cavalry.  This  march  of  more  than  thirty  miles  was  made 
with  a  view  to  gain  Toulouse  in  the  most  rapid  manner ; 
for  Soult  having  now  seen  Wellington's  infantry  and  his 
five  thousand  horsemen,  and  hearing  from  his  brother  that 
the  fourth  division  and  Vivian's  cavalry  were  on  his  right, 
feared  they  would  cut  him  off  from  Toulouse,  which  was 
his  great  depdt,  the  knot  of  all  his  future  combinations, 
and  the  only  position  where  he  could  hope  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful stand  with  his  small  army. 

The  allies  pursued  in  three  columns,  but  their  marches 
were  short  However,  at  St.  Gaudens  four  squadrons  of 
French  cavalry  were  overtaken  and  overthrown  by  two 
squadrons  of  the  13th  Dragoons  ;  they  galloped  in  disorder 
through  St.  (jaudens,  yet  rallied  on  the  other  side  and 
were  again  broken  and  pursued  for  two  miles,  many  being 
sabred  and  above  a  hundred  taken  prisoners.  In  this 
action  the  veteran  Major  Dogherty  of  the  13th  was  seen 
charging  between  his  two  sons  at  the  head  of  the  leading 
squadron. 

On  the  23rd  Hill  was  at  St.  Gaudens,  Beresford  at 
Puymauren,  Wellington  at  Boulogne. 
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The  S4tb  Hill  was  in  St.  Martory,  Beresford  in  Lombez, 
WellingtoD  at  Isle  en  Doduu. 

The  25th  Hill  entered  Caceres,  Bcreaford  reached  St  Foj, 
and  Wellington  vaa  at  Samatan. 

Ou  the  S6tb  Beresford,  marching  in  order  of  battle  by  his 
left  ifhilo  hia  cavalry  skinuiahed  on  the  right,  took  poet 
on  the  Aach  road  buhind  the  Aiissonnelle  etream,  &dDg 
the  French  army,  which  was  on  the  Touch  covering  Tou- 
louse. The  allies  thus  took  seven  days  to  march  what  Soolt 
hftd  doM  i>  Imc  Bat  tU  two  Mate  bWB  Aw  i^b 
kon^  tagathoi  ia  ogcaMon  vitk  mm  wwfcw  mmkiOim 
li  fahl.il  iilllliit'   iliiii  fcitr  Ihi  f^hftiii  Ifcft 


OPBBATIOKS  OIT  THE  OASOITIIB. 

Sonit,  ft  native  of  theee  parts,  had  chosen  ToalcHue  is  t 
•trat^ic  poet,  because  that  ancient  capital  of  the  Booth, 
having  fi%  thonnod  inhabitante,  commanded  the  prin- 
cipal pMUge  of  the  Garonne,  was  the  centre  of  a  great 
nnmber  of  roads  on  both  sides  of  that  rirer,  and  the  diief 
militai;  usenal  of  the  south  of  Fiance.  Then  he  ooold 
most  eaaly  feed  his  troops,  assemble  arm  and  diseifdiiie  tike 
conscripts,  control  and  nrge  the  dvil  authorities  with  iBCTe 
power,  and  counteract  themachinations  of  the  discontented: 
it  also  gave  him  command  of  nrioos  lines  of  opetationB. 
He  oonld  retire  upon  Siichet  by  Garcassone,  or  towaids 
Lyons  by  Alby.  He  could  go  behind  the  Tarn  and  defend 
soccessiTely  that  river  and  the  Lot,  or  even  retreat  apon 
3}eoaen's  army  near  Boideanx,  and  thns  draw  ihb  aUiea 
down  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne  as  he  had  before  drawn 
them  up  the  left  bank :  assnied  that  Wellington  miut  follow 
him,  and  with  weakened  forces,  as  it  would  be  secessaiy  to 
leave  troops  in  observation  of  Sachei 

Thus  reasoning,  he  placed  a  separate  body  of  troops 
recently  assembled  by  Qenoal  LotcrIo  fnm  the  interior  at 
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Montaaban,  with  orders  to  constmct  a  bridge-head  on  the 
left  of  the  Tarn.  This  secured  the  passage  of  that  river,  a 
point  of  assembly  for  detachments  observing  the  Garonne 
below  Toulouse,  and  the  command  of  several  great  roads. 
But  to  hold  Toolonse  was  a  great  political  object.  It  was 
the  last  point  connecting  him  at  once  with  Snchet  and 
Decaen,  and  while  he  held  it,  the  latter  general  and  the 
partizans  organized  in  the  mountains  about  Lourdes  could 
act,  each  on  their  own  side,  against  Wellington's  long 
lines  of  communication.  At  Toulouse  Suchet  could  aid 
him,  either  with  his  whole  force,  or  by  a  detachment  to 
the  Upper  Qaronne,  where  (General  Lafitte  had  collected 
seven  or  eight  hundred  national  guards  and  other  troops : 
Suchet  however,  though  strongly  urged,  treated  this 
proposition,  as  he  had  done  those  before  made,  with 
contempt. 

Toulouse  was  not  less  valuable  as  a  position  of  battle. 

The  Garonne,  flowii^  along  the  allies'  right,  presented 
the  concave  of  a  deep  loop,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a 
bridge  masked  by  the  suburb  of  St  Cyprien ;  this  last, 
originally  protected  by  an  ancient  brick  wall,  three  feet 
thick  and  flanked  by  massive  towers,  was  now  strength- 
ened by  Soult  with  a  line  of  exterior  intrenchments. 

Beyond  the  river  was  the  city,  inclosed  by  an  old  wall 
flanked  with  towers,  and  so  thick  as  to  hold  twenty-four 
pound  guns. 

The  great  canal  of  Languedoc,  which  joined  the  Garonne 
a  few  miles  below  the  town,  was  generally  within  point- 
blank  shot  of  this  wall,  covering  it  on  the  north  and  east, 
as  the  Garonne  and  St.  Cyprien  did  on  the  west. 

Eastward,  two  suburbs,  St.  Stephen  and  Guillenneriey 
lying  on  both  sides  of  this  canal,  were  intrenched  and  pro* 
tected  by  the  hills  of  Sacarin  and  Cambon,  which  were  also 
intrenched,  and  flanked  the  approaches  to  the  canal  above 
and  below  the  suburbs. 

Eight  hundred  yards  beyond  these  hills  a  high  ridge 
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called  Mont  Kavc  run  nearly  parallel  with  the  canal,  its 
outer  slope  was  exceedingly  ragged,  and  overlooked  a  mareliy 
plain  through  which  the  Ers  river  flowed. 

South  of  the  town  was  a.  plain,  but  there  the  subarh  of 
St.  Michel  furnished  another  outwork  ;  and  some  distance 
beyond  it  a  range  of  heights  culled  the  Pech  David  com- 
menced, trending  westward  up  the  Qaronne  in  a  ne&rly 
pandlcl  direction. 

Such  heing  Soult's  position,  he  calculated,  that  as  Wel- 
lington could  not  force  the  passage  by  the  auburb  of  St. 
Gyprien  without  an  enormous  sacrifice  of  men,  he  must 
Beek  to  turn  the  flanks  above  or  below  Toulouse,  leaving  a 
force  to  blockade  St.  Cyprien  lest  the  French  should  issue 
thence  against  his  communications.  If  he  passed  the  Ga- 
ronne abore  Toolonae  and  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Arriege,  he  would  have  to  cross  the  1att«r  river  also,  which 
could  only  be  effected  at  Gint^belte,  one  march  higher 
up.  He  would  then  have  to  come  down  the  right  bank, 
through  a  country  at  that  time  impracticable  for  gnns, 
from  rain.  If  he  passed  the  Garonne  below  the  confluenoe 
of  the  Arriege,  his  movements  would  be  overlooked  &om 
the  Fech  David,  and  the  heads  of  his  columns  attacked ; 
if  that  failed,  Toulouse  and  the  Mont  Eave  remained  as  a 
poation  of  battle,  from  whence  there  was  a  secore  retreat 
upon  Montauban. 

For  these  reasons  the  passage  above  Toulouse  could  lead 
to  no  decisive  result :  but  a  passage  below  was  a  different 
matter.  Wellington  would  then  cut  the  army  off  from 
Montauban  and  attack  Toulouse  from  the  northern  and 
eastern  qnarters ;  and  the  French,  losing  the  battle,  could 
only  retreat  by  Carcassonne  to  unite  with  Snchet  in  Boos- 
fdllon,  where,  with  their  backs  to  the  mountains  and  the 
allies  between  them  and  Fiance,  they  would  starve.  Con- 
vinced therefore  that  the  attack  would  be  on  that  edde, 
Sonlt  lined  the  Garonne  with  his  cavalry  as  far  as  the 
confluence  of  the  Tatn,  and  called  up  some  troops,  recently 
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collected  at  Agen  under  Oeneral  Despeaox,  to  line  the 
Tarn  itself,  his  design  being  to  attack  the  allies  if  they 
crossed  between  that  river  and  the  Garonne  rather  than 
lose  his  conmmnication  with  Montauban. 

Wellington  having  suffered  the  French  to  gain  three 
days'  inarch  in  the  retreat  from  Tarbes  had  little  choice 
of  operations.  He  could  not  halt  until  the  Andalusians 
and  Del  Parque's  troops  joined  him  without  giving  Soult 
time  to  strengthen  his  defence;  nor  without  appearing 
fearful  of  the  French  people,  which  would  have  been  very 
dangerous.  Still  less  could  he  wait  for  the  fall  of  Bayonne. 
He  had  taken  the  offensive,  and  the  invasion  of  France 
being  begun  could  not  be  relinquished.  Leading  an  army 
victorious  and  superior  in  numbers  his  business  was  to 
fight ;  and  as  he  could  not  force  St.  Cyprien  he  had  to 
pass  the  Garonne  above  or  below  Toulouse. 

A  passage  below  was  undoubtedly  the  prudent  course, 
but  Wellington,  observing  that,  when  across,  the  south  side 
of  the  city  would  be  most  open  to  attack,  resolved  to  cast 
his  bridge  at  Portet,  six  miles  above  Toulouse,  designing 
to  throw  his  right  wing  suddenly  into  the  open  country 
between  the  Ghironne  and  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  while 
with  his  centre  and  left  he  assailed  the  suburb  of  St. 
Cyprien.*  Hence,  at  eight  o'clock  an  the  evening  of  the 
27th,  one  of  Hill's  brigades  approached  the  river,  some 
men  were  ferried  over  and  the  bridge  was  commenced ;  but 
the  river  being  measured  was  too  wide  for  the  pontoons, 
there  were  no  trestles,  and  the  project  was  necessarily 
abandoned.  Had  it  been  effected  some  great  advantage 
would  have  been  gained,  for  Soult  only  knew  of  the 
attempt  two  days  later,  and  then  by  emissaries,  not  by 
scouts.  Although  thus  baffled  at  one  point  Wellington 
persisted.  Collecting  a  great  body  of  infantry  about  Portet 
he  b^an  by  driving  the  French  horsemen  from  the  Touch 

*  Thii  plan  and  the  reuoni  for  it  are  taken  firom  MSS.  notet  writteo 
by  the  Duke  of  WeUington  in  reply  to  my  inqoiriet. 

S  X 
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nrer,  which  was  in  his  front,  for  his  Brmy  lined  the  l>ank 
of  the  Garonne  above  TouJouae  and  did  not  face  St.  Cy- 
prion.  In  tbia  operation  a  single  eqnadron  of  the  18th 
hussars,  under  Major  Hughes,  being  inconsiderately  pushed 
by  Colonel  Vivian  across  the  bridge  of  St.  Martyn  de  la 
Touch,  snddenly  came  upon  a  regiment  of  French  cavalry. 
The  rashness  of  the  axt,  b&  often  happens  in  war,  proved 
the  safety  of  the  British  ;  for  the  enemy,  thinking  a  stroi^ 
support  must  he  at  hand,  discharged  their  carbines  and 
retreated  at  a  canter ;  Hnghes  followed,  the  speed  of  both 
parties  increased,  and  aa  the  road  did  not  admit  egress  bj 
the  sides,  this  great  body  of  horsemen  nas  pushed  headlong 
hj  a  few  men  under  the  battenea  of  St.  Cyprien. 

Sonlt's  attention  being  thus  attracted  below  Toulouse, 
ft  bridge  was  laid  neaf  Pensagoel,  two  milei  above  Uta 
confinence  of  the  Arriege,  and  Hill  passed  the  QanHUM 
with  thirteen  thoosand  sabres  and  bayonets,  eighteen  gnns, 
and  a  rocket  brigade.  His  advasoed  goard  then  pashod 
on  rapidly  hy  the  great  road,  to  seise  the  bridge  of  Cinte- 
gabelle,  fifteen  miles  np  the  Arriege,  and  to  saaure  a  fenj- 
hoat  known  to  he  at  Vineigae ;  the  main  body  foUewed 
with  intent  to  pass  the  Arriege  at  Cintegabdle,  and  w 
come  down  the  right  bank  to  attack  Tonlonse  on  the  socUi 
while  WeUingtoD  assailed  St.  Cyprien.  This  march  was 
to  have  been  made  privily  in  the  nif^t  of  the  30th,  bntthe 
pontoon  bridge  was  not  finished  nntil  five  in  the  morHnig 
of  the  Slst ;  Sonlt  thns  got  notice  in  time  to  ol»eiTe  the 
strength  of  the  colnmn,  and  ascertain  that  the  great  bodb^ 
of  the  army  was  still  in  finnt  of  St.  Cyprien.  Knowing 
what  swamps  were  to  be  passed,  and  having  the  Bolmrfai 
of  St  Michel  and  St  Etienne  now  in  a  state  of  defenoe^ 
he  thought  the  operation  only  a  feint  to  draw  off'a  part  oC 
his  army  firom  Tordoose  while  Si  Cyprien  was  aBanlted, 
or  the  Garonne  passed  below  the  city ;  wherefore,  keeping 
his  infantry  in  hand,  he  merely  sent  cavahy  np  the  Ai~ 
neg^  in  observation,  and  direeted  Lafitte,  who  hod  atHoq 
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regular  horsemen  and  national  guards  higher  np,  to  hang 
upon  Hill's  skirts  and  pretend  to  be  the  van  of  Sachet's 
army.  He  was  however  disqnieted,  because  the  atlies' 
ba^age,  to  avoid  encnmbering  the  march,  had  been  sent 
higher  np  the  Garonne  to  cross  at  Garbonne  and  was  by 
the  scouts  reported  as  a  second  column  increasing  Hill's 
force  to  eighteen  thousand  men. 

While  in  this  uncertainty  Soult  first  heard  of  the  mea- 
surement of  the  riyer  made  at  Portet,  in  the  night  of  the 
27th,  and  that  many  guns  were  still  there ;  hence,  as  he 
could  not  know  why  the  bridge  was  not  thrown,  he  concluded 
the  intent  was  to  cross  there  also,  when  Hill  should  descend 
the  Arriege.  To  meet  this  danger,  he  gave  Glauzel  orders 
to  fall  upon  the  head  of  the  allies  with  four  divisions  if 
they  should  attempt  the  passage  before  Hill  came  down ; 
resolving  in  the  contrary  case  to  fight  in  the  suburbs  of 
Toulouse  and  on  the  Mont-Kave,  because  the  positions  on 
the  right  of  the  Arriege  were  all  favourable  to  the  assail- 
ants. He  was  however  soon  relieved  firom  anxiety.  Hill 
passed  the  Airi^  at  Cint^belle  and  sent  his  cavalry 
forward,  yet  his  artillery  were  unable  to  follow  in  that 
deep  country,  and  as  success  and  safety  alike  depended  on 
rapidity  he  returned  and  recrossed  the  Garonne  in  the 
night,  keeping  a  flying  bridge  and  a  emaU  gnard  of 
infontry  and  cavalry  on  the  right  bank :  he  was  followed 
by  Lafitte's  horsemen,  who  picked  up  a  few  stragglers  and 
mules,  but  no  other  event  occurred,  and  Soult  was  well 
pleased  that  his  adversary  had  thus  lost  three  or  four 
important  days. 

Being  now  sure  the  next  attempt  would  be  below 
Toulouse,  he  changed  his  design  of  marching  down  the 
Gkaonne  to  fight  between  that  river  and  the  Tarn ;  and  as 
his  works  for  the  city  and  suburbs  were  nearly  complete, 
he  concluded  to  hold  Toulouse  in  any  circumstances,  and 
set  his  whole  army  and  all  the  labouring  population  to 
intrench  the  Mont-Rave,  beyond  the  canal,  thinking  thus 
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to  bear  the  shook  of  battle,  come  on  wliich  aide  it  woulii. 
Fortune  favoured  bim.  The  Garonne  continaed  ao  ftill 
and  nipid  that  Wellington  remained  inactive  before 
St,  Cj'iirien  until  the  evening  of  the  3rd,  when,  forced  to 
nddpt  the  lower  pasaage,  aiid  the  flood  hiring  abated,  the 
pontoons  were  carried  in  the  night  to  Grenade,  fifteen 
milee  below  Toulouse,  The  bridge  waa  then  well  thrown, 
and  thirty  guns  placed  in  battery  on  the  left  bank  to 
protect  it.  The  third,  fourth  and  sixth  divisiotis,  with 
three  brigades  of  cavalry,  the  whole  under  Bereeford, 
immediately  ptissed,  and  the  horsemen  being  pushed  to 
the  front  knd  flanks  captured  a  largo  herd  of  bullocks 
destined  for  the  French.  But  agaia  the  Garonne  flooded 
high,  the  light  division  and  the  Spaniards  were  unable  to 
foUow,  the  bridge  got  dama^^  and  was  taken  np. 

Sonlt  soon  heard  by  his  cavalry  scouts  of  this  passage, 
but  not  of  the  force  across,  and  as  Morillo's  Spaniards, 
whom  he  mistook  for  Preyre's,  were  then  in  front  of 
St  Cyprien,  he  thought  Hill  had  moved  also  to  Qrenade, 
and  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  allied  army  wbs  over  the 
Garonne.  Wherefore,  observing  Beresford  with  cavalry, 
be  continued  to  work  at  his  field  of  battle,  his  resolutioD 
to  fight  for  Toulouse  being  confirmed  by  hearing  the  allied 
sovermgns  had  entered  Paris. 

On  the  8th  the  water  subsided  agtun  and  the  bridge 
was  once  more  Itud ;  Preyre's  Spaniards  and  the  Portugnese 
artilleiy  then  crossed,  and  Wellington  in  person  advanced 
within  five  miles  of  Toolouse.  Marching  np  both  banks 
of  the  Ers  his  columns  were  separated  by  that  river,  which 
was  impassable  without  pontoons,  and  it  was  essential  to 
secure  one  of  the  stone  bridges.  Hence,  when  his  left 
approached  the  heights  of  Kirie  Eleiaon,  on  the  great  road 
of  Alby,  Vivian's  horsemen  first  drove  Berton's  cavalry 
up  the  right  of  the  Ers  towards  the  bridge  of  Bordes,  and 
then  the  ISth  hussars  descended  towards  that  of  Croix 
d'Oiade,  where,  after  some  skirmishing,  a  French  regiment 
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suddenly  appeared  in  front  of  the  bridge.  The  opposite 
bank  of  the  river  was  as  instantly  lined  with  dismounted 
carbineers  and  the  two  parties  stood  facing  each  other,  hesi- 
tating to  begin,  nntil  the  approach  of  some  British  infantry, 
when  both  sounded  a  charge  at  the  same  moment ;  but  the 
English  horses  were  so  quick  the  French  were  in  an  instant 
jammed  up  on  the  bridge  and  their  front  ranks  sabred 
while  the  rear  went  oflF  in  disorder.  They  had  many  killed 
or  wounded,  lost  above  a  hundred  prisoners,  and  were 
pursued  through  the  village  of  Croix  d'Orade,  yet  rallied 
beyond  on  the  rest  of  their  brigade  and  advanced  again : 
whereupon  the  hussars  recrossed  the  bridge,  which  was  now 
defended  by  the  British  infantry.  The  communication 
between  the  allied  columns  was  thus  secured.  The  credit 
of  this  brilliant  action  was  erroneously  given  to  Colonel 
Vivian  in  the  despatch.  That  officer  was  wounded  by  a 
carbine-shot  previous  to  the  charge  at  the  bridge,  and  the 
attack  was  conducted  by  Major  Hughes. 

Wellington,  from  the  heights  of  Eirie  Eleison,  examined 
the  French  general's  position  and  decided  to  attack  on 
the  9th ;  and  to  shorten  his  communications  with  Hill 
had  his  bridge  on  the  Oaronne  relaid  higher  up  at  Seilh, 
where  the  light  division  were  to  cross  at  daybreak ;  but 
the  pontoons  were  not  relaid  until  late  in  the  day,  and  he, 
extremely  incensed  at  the  failure,  was  forced  to  defer  his 
battle  until  the  10th. 

Soult  had  now  by  means  of  his  fortresses,  his  battles, 
the  sudden  change  of  his  line  of  operations  after  Orthes, 
his  rapid  retreat  from  Tarbes,  and  his  clear  judgment 
in  fixing  upon  Toulouse  as  his  next  point  of  resistance, 
reduced  the  strength  of  his  adversary  to  an  equality  with 
his  0¥m.  He  had  gained  seventeen  days  for  preparation, 
and  had  compelled  Wellington  to  fight  on  ground,  naturally 
adapted  for  defence  and  well  fortified,  where  one-third 
of  his  force  was  separated  by  a  great  river  from  the  rest, 
where  he  could  derive  no  advantage  from  his  numerous 
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cavalry,  and  was  overmatched  in  artillory.  CoveriDg  ihne 
aides  of  Toulouse  the  French  poflitiou  was  indeed  yery 
strong.  The  left  was  at  St.  Cypriea  on  the  xeat ;  the  centre 
at  the  canal  on  the  north  ;  the  right  at  Mont-Kave  on  the 
east.  The  reserve  of  conscripts  manned  the  ramparts  of 
Toulouse,  and  the  urban  guards  within  the  town  aided  the 
transport  of  ardllery  and  ammunition  to  different  post^ 

Hill  was  in  front  of  St.  Cyprien,  and  he  could  only 
communicate  vfith  the  main  body  by  the  pontoon  bridge 
at  Seilh,  a  circuit  of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  Wellington  was 
advancing  from  the  north,  yet  was  still  intent  to  afisatl 
on  the  south,  where  Soult  was  weakest  in  defence.  In 
this  view  he  examined  the  country  on  the  lefl  of  the  E13, 
designing  under  cover  of  that  river  to  make  a  Sank  maidi 
ftnd  gain  the  open  ground  which  he  had  foimeidy  Tainly 
endeavoured  to  reach  hy  paasing  at  Portet  and  PinsagueL 
Bnt  again  he  was  baffied  by  the  deep  coontiy,  which  he 
could  not  master  so  as  to  pass  the  Eis  by  force  in  th« 
npper  part,  and  all  the  bridges  there,  nith  exception  of 
Croix  d'Orade,  wore  mined  or  destroyed.  There  ms  no 
choice  then  but  to  attack  the  north  and  east  fronts.  The 
fiiBt,  open  and  flat,  and  easily  approached  by  the  great 
roads  of  Montauban  and  Alby,  was  yet  impregnable  in 
defence;  because  the  canal,  the  bridges  over  which  were 
strongly  defended  by  works,  was  under  the  fixe  of  the 
ramparts  of  Toulouse,  and  for  the  most  part  within  musket- 
shot  Wherefore,  as  at  St  Oyprien,  a  fortress  not  a  posi- 
tion was  opposed,  and  the  assault  was  necessarily  confined 
to  the  Mont^Rare  or  eastern  front. 

Naturally  strong  and  ru^ed,  that  ridge  was  covered  b; 
the  Ers  river,  and  presented  two  distinct  platforms,  Oal- 
vinet  and  St.  Sypiere.  Between  them,  where  the  ground 
dipped  a  little,  two  rentes  called  the  Lavaur  and  Garaman 
roads  led  to  Toulouse,  passing  the  canal  at  the  Gnillemerie 
and  St  Etienne  suburbs. 

The  Calvinet  platform  was  fortified  on  the  left  with 
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two  large  redoubts,  having  open  intrenchments  in  firont. 
On  the  right  were  two  other  large  forts,  called  the  Colom- 
bette  and  Tower  of  Augustines. 

St  Sypiere  had  also  two  redoubts,  one  on  the  extreme 
right  called  St.  Sypiere,  the  other  without  a  name  near 
the  road  of  Caraman. 

The  whole  occupation  was  two  nules  long,  and  to  attack 
the  firont  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  Ers  under  fire, 
adyancing  over  ground  naturally  marshy,  and  now  almost 
impassable  firom  artificial  inundations,  to  the  assault  of  the 
ridge  and  its  works.  If  the  assailants  should  force  a  way 
between  the  two  platforms,  they  would,  while  their  flanks 
were  battered  by  the  redoubts  above,  come  in  succession 
upon  new  works,  at  Gambon  and  Saccarin,  upon  the 
suburbs  of  Guillemerie  and  Etienne,  upon  the  canal,  and 
finally  the  ramparts  of  the  town.  But  the  Ers  could  not 
be  passed  except  at  Croix  d'Orade,  and  Wellington  was 
reduced  to  a  flank  march  under  fire,  between  that  river 
and  Mont-Rave,  until  he  could  gain  ground  to  present  a 
firont  to  the  latter  and  storm  it;  after  which  the  canal 
was  to  be  crossed  above  ere  the  army  could  be  established 
on  the  south  of  Toulouse.  To  impose  that  march  had  been 
Soult's  object,  and  his  army  was  disposed  in  the  following 
order  to  render  it  disastrous. 

Reille  defended  Si  Gyprien  with  Taupin's  and  Maran- 
Bin's  divisions. 

Daricau's  division  lined  the  canal  on  the  north  firom  its 
junction  with  the  Graronne  to  the  road  of  Alby,  defending 
the  bridge-head  of  Jumeaux,  the  convent  of  the  Minimes> 
and  the  Matabiau  bridge. 

Harispe's  division  held  the  Mont-Bave,  his  right  being 
at  St.  Sypiere,  his  centre  at  the  Golombette,  about  which 
Vial's  horsemen  were  also  collected ;  his  left  looked  down 
the  road  of  Alby,  having  in  fi-ont  a  detached  eminence 
within  cannon-shot  called  the  Hill  of  Pugade,  occupied  by 
St.  Pols  brigade. 
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Sonlt'a  remuning  divisioDs  were  in  columns  behind  the 
Mont-Have. 

This  order  of  battle  formed  an  angle,  each  side  about  two 
milee  long,  the  apex  towards  the  Alby  road  being  covered 
bj  the  Pugade  hill. 

Wellington  made  the  following  dispositionB  of  attack  fiar 
the  loth.  Hill  to  menace  St.  Cyprien,  augmenting  » 
abating  his  i^fibrte  according  to  the  progress  of  the  main 
battle.  The  third  and  light  di visions  and  Frevre's 
Spaniards  to  move  against  the  northern  front  ;  the  two 
first,  Bupported  by  Bock 'a  cavalry,  were  to  menace  the  line 
of  canal  defended  by  Baricau — Picton  at  the  bridge  of 
Jumcaux  and  the  Minimes — Alton  to  connect  him  with 
Pr«yn,  who,  nmSonti  irith  tite  Fanagaae  ■itiliiij,  vw 
to  carry  the  hill  of  Fngade  and  then  bait  to  cover  Bciw- 
ford's  colttmn.  This  last,  composed  of  the  fourth  and  sixth 
divisions  with  three  batteries,  was  to  move  round  the  IcA 
of  the  Pogade,  and  along  the  low  gronnd  between  the  Mont- 
Rave  and  the  Eib  ontil  the  rear  should  pass  the  road  of 
liavaoT  in  the  centre,  when  it  was  to  wheel  into  line  and 
attack  the  platform  of  St.  Sypiere.  Preyie  was  then  to 
assaU  that  of  Calvinet,  and  Ponsonby's  dragoons  wete  -to 
connect  that  general's  left  with  Beresford's  colomn.  Mean- 
while Lord  Edward  Somerset's  htissars  and  Vivian's  cavalir 
-were  to  ascend  both  banks  of  the  £rs  in  obsraration  of 
Berton's  cavalry ;  because  the  latter  conld  by  the  bridges  <^ 
Bordes  and  Montandran  pass  &om  the  right  to  the  left 
bank,  destrt^  the  bridges  and  &11  on  the  head  of  Beresford'a 
Iroops. 

BATTLE  OF  TOITLOUSB. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
light  division  passed  the  Garonne  by  the  bridge  at  Seilh, 
and  at  uz  the  army  moved  to  the  attack.  Picton  and 
Alten,  on  the  right,  drove  the  French  posts  behind  the 
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works  at  the  bridges  on  the  canal.  Freyre,  inarching  along 
the  Alby  road,  was  cannonaded  by  St.  Pol  until  he  passed 
a  small  stream,  when  the  French  general,  following  his 
instructions,  retired  to  the  works  on  the  Calvinet  platform. 
The  Spaniards  were  thus  established  on  the  Pugade,  opposite 
the  apex  of  the  French  position,  which  the  Portuguese  guns 
cannonaded  heavily. 

Beresford,  preceded  by  the  hussars,  marched  from  Croix 
d'Orade  in  three  columns  abreast,  masked  by  the  Pugade 
until  he  entered  the  marshy  ground  ;  but  he  left  his  guns 
behind,  fearing  to  engage  them  in  that  deep  and  difficult 
country.  Beyond  the  Ers,  on  his  left,  Vivian's  cavalry, 
now  under  Colonel  Arentschild,  drove  Berton's  horsemen 
back  lUid  over  the  bridge  of  Bordes,  which  the  French 
general  destroyed  with  difficulty.  The  German  hussars 
then  gained  the  bridge  of  Montaudran  higher  up,  though 
defended  by  a  detachment  sent  there  by  Berton,  who 
remained  in  position  near  the  bridge  of  Bordes  looking 
down  the  left  of  the  Ers. 

During  these  operations  Freyre,  who  had  demanded  leave 
to  lead  the  battle  at  Calvinet,  from  error  or  impatience 
assailed  while  Beresford  was  still  in  march,  and  his 
Spaniards,  nine  thousand  strong,  advanced  in  two  lines 
and  a  reserve  with  great  resolution,  throwing  forward  their 
flanks  so  as  to  embrace  the  hill.  The  French  musketry 
and  great  guns  thinned  their  ranks  at  every  step,  but 
closing  upon  the  centre  they  mounted  the  ascent  under  a 
formidable  fire,  which  increased  in  violence  until  their  right 
wing,  raked  also  from  the  bridge  of  Matabiau,  became 
unable  to  endure  the  torment  and  the  leading  ranks  madly 
jumped  for  shelter  into  a  hollow  road,  twenty-five  feet  deep, 
covering  this  part  of  the  French  intrenchments.  The  left 
wing  and  the  second  line  run  back  in  disorder,  the  Canta- 
brian  fusiliers,  under  Colonel  Leon  de  Sicilia,  alone  main- 
taining their  ground  under  cover  of  a  bank  which  protected 
them.     Then  the  French  came  leaping  out  of  their  works 
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with  loud  cciee,  and  lining  the  edge  of  the  hollow  rottd 
poured  an  incessant  stream  of  shot  upon  the  helpleas  crowds 
in  the  ga\S  below,  while  ii  battery  from  the  Matabiau.  coo- 
stntcted  to  rake  the  hollow,  sent  its  bnllet^  from  flank  to 
flank  hisrang  through  the  quivering  mass  of  flesh  and 
bones. 

The  Spanish  generals  rallied  their  troops  and  led  then 
back  agsin  to  the  brink  of  the  fatal  hollow  ;  but  the  Right- 
ful carnage  below  and  the  unmitigated  fire  in  front  filled 
them  with  horror ;  again  they  tied,  and  again  the  French 
bounding  from  their  trenches  pursued,  while  several  bat- 
talions sallying  from  the  Matabiau  and  CalviDet  also  fol- 
lowed them.  The  country  was  now  covered  with  Aigitives, 
and  the  pursuers'  numbers  and  vehemence  increased,  until 
WeUingtOD  pushed  forward  with  Ponfionby's  cavalzy  and 
the  reeerre  artillery,  while  a  brigade  of  the  light  diviaoB, 
wheeling  to  its  left,  menaced  the  flank  of  the  Fnou^  wbo 
Uien  returned  to  the  Calvinet 

More  than  fifteen  hundred  Spaniards  bad  berai  killed  or 
wounded,  and  their  defeat  was  not  the  only  misfoiinn& 
For  Picton,  regardless  of  his  oideiB,  which,  hia  temga-  oa 
auch  occaaionB  being  known,  were  especially  given  both 
verbally  and  in  writing,  had  turned  his  false  attaok  into  • 
real  one  agunst  the  bridge  of  Jniueaux ;  but  the  enemy, 
fitting  firom  a  woric  too  high  to  be  forced  without  laddera 
and  approatdkable  only  on  open  ground,  repulsed  him  wiUi  a 
loss  of  four  hundred  men  and  officers :  amongst  the  latter 
Colonel  Forbee  of  the  46th  was  killed,  and  Qeitwal  Bris- 
bane was  wounded.  Thns  from  the  hill  of  Pngade  to  the 
Garonne  the  French  had  vindicated  their  portion,  the 
aUies  had  suffered  enormously,  and  beyond  the  (Jftronne, 
although  Hill  forced  the  exterior  line  of  intrenchmemts, 
the  inner  line,  more  contracted  and  strongly  fiNlified,  conld 
not  be  stormed.  The  musketry  now  subsided  for  a  time, 
yet  a  prodigions  cannonade  was  kept  up  along  the  Fr^iich 
line,  and  by  the  allies  from  St.  Gyprien  to  where  the  artil- 
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leiy  left  by  Beresford  was^  in  concert  with  the  guns  on  the 
Pogade,  pouiing  shot  incessantly  against  the  Galvinet  plat- 
form :  injudiciously  it  has  been  said,  because  the  ammuni- 
tion thus  used  for  a  secondary  object  waa  afterwards  wanted 
when  a  vital  advantage  might  have  been  gained. 

In  this  state  the  victory  depended  on  Beresford's  attack, 
and  from  Picton's  error  Wellington  had  no  reserves  to 
enforce  the  decision  ;  for  the  light  division  and  the  heavy 
cavaky  only  remained  in  hand,  and  were  necessarily  re- 
tained to  cover  the  rallying  of  the  Spaniards,  and  protect 
the  artillery  employed  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check.  The 
crisis  therefore  approached  with  all  happy  promise  to  the 
Fr^cL  The  repulse  of  Picton,  the  dispersion  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  strength  of  St.  Cyprien,  enabled  Soult 
to  draw  Taupin's  whole  division  first,  and  then  one  of 
Maransin's  brigades  firom  that  quarter,  to  reinforce  his 
battle  on  Mont-Rave ;  and  thus  three  divisions  and  the 
cavaby,  in  all  fifteen  thousand  combatants,  were  disposable 
for  a  counter-attack.  With  this  mass  he  might  have  fsdlen 
upon  Beresford,  whose  force,  originally  less  than  thirteen 
thousand  bayonets,  was  cruelly  reduced  as  it  made  slow 
way  for  two  miles  through  deep  ground,  crossed  and  tangled 
with  watercourses.  Sometimes  moving  in  mass,  sometimes 
filing  under  the  French  musketry,  and  always  under 
fire  of  their  guns  without  one  to  reply,  the  length  of  the 
column  augmented  at  every  step  and  frequent  halts  were 
necessary  to  close  up. 

Between  the  river  and  the  heights  the  ground  became 
narrower  and  more  miry  as  the  troops  advanced,  Berton's 
cavalry  was  a-head,  an  impassable  river  was  on  the  left, 
and  three  French  divisions  supported  by  artillery  and 
horsemen  overshadowed  the  right  flank  !  Meanwhile  Soult, 
eyeing  this  terrible  march,  had  carried  Taupin's  division 
to  the  platform  of  St  Sypiere,  supporting  it  ^^ht^^^^^ 
D'Armagnac's  brigades,  and  now,  after  a  short  hlf 
ordered  Taupin  to  fidl  on,  whUe  a  raiment  of  Vial'M 
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deeccnded  the  Lavaiir  road  to  intercept  Beresford'a  retreat, 
and  Berton'a  horeemen  assailed  his  flank  from  the  bridge 
of  Bordes.  But  this  was  not  half  the  force  which  might 
have  been  employed.  Taupin'a  artillery,  retarded  in  its 
march,  waa  still  in  the  strecta  of  Toulouse,  and  that 
general,  inatead  of  attacking  frankly,  waited  until  Beresford 
had  completed  his  flank  mnxch  and  formed  his  lines  at 
the  foot  of  the  heights.  Then  the  French  infantry  ponred 
down  the  hill,  bnt  some  well-directed  rockets,  whose  noise 
and  dreadful  aspect  were  unknown  before,  dismayed  hia 
soldiers ;  whereupon  the  British  skirraishcra  running  for- 
wards plied  them  with  a  biting  fire,  Lambert's  brigade  of 
tlie  sixth  division,  aided  by  Anson's  and  some  proTisiatial 
battalions  of  the  fourth  division,  followed  with  a  torrible 
shout,  and  the  French  turning  fled  to  the  upper  ground. 
Vial'a  horsemen,  trotting  down  the  Lavaur  road,  had 
meanwhile  charged  the  right  flank,  but  Beresford'a  second 
and  third  lines  being  thrown  into  squues  repulsed  them ; 
and  on  the  other  flank  Cole  had  been  so  andden  in  hia 
advance  that  Berton's  cavalry  bad  no  opportunity  to 
charge.  Lambert  killed  Taupin,  wounded  a  general  of 
brigade,  and  withont  a  check  won  the  Bummit  of  the 
platform ;  his  skirmishers  even  pursaed  down  the  reverse 
slope,  while  Cole,  meeting  with  less  resistance,  had  still 
more  rapidly  gained  the  height  at  his  ride :  bo  complete 
was  the  route  that  the  two  redoubts  were  abandoned  from 
panic,  and  the  French  sought  shelter  in  Sacarin  and 
Gambon. 

Soult,  astonished  at  this  weakness  in  troops  from  whom 
he  had  expected  so  much  and  who  had  but  just  before 
given  him  assurances  of  their  resolution  and  confidence, 
waa  now  in  fear  that  Beresford  would  seize  the  bridge  of 
the  Demoiselles  on  the  canal,  and  gain  the  south  ride  of 
Toulouse.  Wherefore,  covering  the  flight  as  he  could  with 
Vial's  cavalry,  he  hastily  led  D'Armagnac's  other  brigade 
to  Sacarin,  checked  the  British  skirmishers  and  rallied  the 
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fogitives ;  Taupin's  guns  arriyed  from  the  town  at  the 
Bame  moment^  and  the  mischief  being  thus  stayed  a  part 
of  Travot's  conscripts  moved  to  the  bridge  of  the  Demoi- 
selles. This  new  order  of  battle  required  fresh  dispositions 
for  attack,  but  the  indomitable  courage  of  the  British 
soldiers  had  decided  the  first  great  crisis  of  the  %ht,  and 
was  still  buoyant.  Lambert's  brigade  wheeled  to  its  right 
across  the  platform,  menacing  the  French  left  flank  on 
the  Calvinet  platform,  while  Pack's  Scotch  brigade  and 
Douglas's  Portuguese,  composing  the  second  and  third 
lines  of  the  sixth  division,  formed  on  his  right  to  march 
against  the  Golombette  redoubts.  Then  also  Arentschild  s 
cavalry  came  down  from  the  bridge  of  Montaudran  on  the 
Ers  river,  round  the  south  end  of  the  Mont-Rave,  where 
in  conjunction  with  the  skirmishers  of  the  fourth  division 
it  again  menaced  the  bridge  of  the  Demoiselles. 

Entirely  changed  now  was  the  aspect  and  form  of  the 
battle.  The  French,  thrown  entirely  on  the  defensive, 
occupied  three  sides  of  a  square.  Their  right,  extending 
from  Sacarin  to  the  Calvinet  platform,  was  closely  ^lenaced 
by  Lambert,  solidly  established  on  the  St.  Sypiere,  and 
the  redoubts  of  Golombette  and  Augustines  were  menaced 
by  Pack  and  Douglas.  But  the  left,  thrown  back  to 
the  Matabiau,  awaited  a  renewed  attack,  and  the  whole 
position  was  very  strong,  not  exceeding  a  thousand  yards 
on  each  side  with  the  angles  defended  by  formidable  workd. 
The  canal  and  the  city  furnished  a  refuge,  while  the 
Matabiau  on  one  side,  Sacarin  and  Cambon  on  the  other, 
insured  retreat. 

In  this  contracted  space  were  concentrated  Vial's  cavalry, 
Villatte's  division,  one  brigade  of  Maransin's,  another  of 
D'Armagnac's,  and  the  whole  of  Harispe's  division,  except 
the  raiment  driven  from  the  Sypiere  redoubt.  The  vic- 
tory was  therefore  still  to  be  contended  for,  and  with 
apparently  inadequate  means ;  for  on  the  right  Picton  was 
paralysed  by  Darricau,  the  Spaniards  not  to  be  depended 
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vpon,  ftnd  ihere  remained  only  the  hmwj  wtaby  audi  I^^ 
diTisioii,  wfaidi  WelHngtflw  oonld  not  tknafe  into  Mlion 
under  pain  of  being  wiUioiit  a  iwwiye  in  die  efent  of  a 
fepnba  Tho  final  stroke  iherafive  was  8t31  to  be  Bade 
on  the  kfty  and  with  a  aBoall  ftico,  seeing  Lanbert^s 
brigade  and  Cole's  dhirion  irere  neoessaiilj  enplojed  to 
keep  in  obeek  ibe  Franob  at  Ae  bridge  of  Ae  Demoiaellei^ 
Oambon  and  Saoarin,  iriien  Glaniel  seemed  diapoaed  to 
letake  tbe  ofiensife. 

At  balf-past  two  o'dodc  Beresfoid  renewed  die  aetkn 
witb  ibe  brigades  of  Paek  and  Don^^  Bnsooneed  in  the 
LaTaor  road  on  Lambert's  rig^t^  tbej  bad  been  protected 
fiom  tbe  fire  of  ibe  Frendi  redonbts ;  but  now  BemnUing 
np  tbe  steep  banks  of  tbe  road,  nnder  a  wasting  fiie  of 
cannon  and  musketry,  they  carried  all  the  French  breast- 
works, the  Colombette  and  Augostine  redoubts  being  taken 
by  the  42nd  and  79th  regiments.  It  was  a  sturprising 
action  when  the  loose  attack  imposed  by  the  ground  is 
considered ;  and  the  French,  although  they  yielded  to  the 
first  thronging  rash  of  the  British,  came  back  with  a 
reflux,  their  cannonade  was  incessant,  thdr  reserves 
strong,  and  the  struggle  became  terrible.  Hatispe,  nnder 
whom  the  French  seemed  always  to  fight  with  extraordinary 
vigour,  surrounded  the  redoubts  with  a  surging  multitude, 
broke  into  the  Colombette,  killed  or  wounded  fbnr-fifths 
of  the  42nd,  and  retook  the  Augustine  also ;  but  then 
the  11th  and  91st  r^ments  came  up  and  the  French 
again  abandoned  those  works ;  yet  so  many  of  the  aUies 
had  fallen  that  they  appeared  to  be  but  a  thin  line  of 
skirmishers. 

Some  British  cavaby,  riding  up  firom  the  low  ground,  now 
attempted  to  charge,  but  were  stopped  by  a  deep  hollow 
road,  into  which  several  troopers  fell  and  there  perished. 
The  combat  about  the  redoubts  continued,  yet  the  French 
though  most  numerous  never  could  retake  the  Platform  ; 
and  when  Harispe  and  General  Baurot  had  &llen  dan- 
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geroasly  wounded,  drew  off  by  their  right  to  Sacarin,  and 
by  their  left  towards  the  Matabiacu 

During  this  contest  the  Spaniards  had  again  attacked 
the  Galvinet  platform  from  Pngade  hill,  but  were  again 
put  to  flight ;  the  French  thus  remained  masters  of  their 
intrenchments  in  that  qoarter,  and  Beresford  halted  to 
reform  his  battle  and  receiye  his  artillery,  which  came  to 
him  indeed^  yet  with  great  difficolty  and  little  ammnnition, 
from  the  heavy  cannonade  it  had  previously  furnished. 
However,  Soult^  seeing  the  Spaniards,  supported  by  the 
light  division,  had  rallied  a  fourth  time ;  that  Picton  again 
menaced  the  bridge  of  Jumeaux  and  the  Minime  convent ; 
and  that  Beresford,  master  of  three-fourths  of  Mont-Bave, 
was  now  ready  to  advance  along  the  summit,  relinquished 
the  Galvinet  platform  entirely,  and  withdrew  about  five 
o'clock  behind  the  canal,  still  holding  Sacarin  and  Gam- 
bon.  Wellington  was  then  master  of  the  Mont-Bave, 
and  so  ended  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  in  which  the  French 
had  five  generals,  and  about  three  thousand  men  killed  or 
wounded,  and  they  lost  a  gun.  The  allies  lost  four  generals 
and  more  than  four  thousand  six  hundred  men  and  officers, 
two  thousand  being  Spaniards.  A  lamentable  spilling  of 
blood,  and  usdess,  for  before  this  period  Napoleon  had 
abdicated  the  throne  of  France  and  a  provisional  govern- 
ment was  constituted  at  Paris. 

During  the  night  Soult  replace  the  ammunition  ex- 
pended in  the  action,  reorganized  and  augmented  his  field 
artillery  from  the  arsenal  of  Toulouse,  and  made  dispo- 
sitions for  fighting  the  next  morning  behind  the  canal. 
Looking  however  to  a  final  retreat,  he  wrote  to  Suchet  to 
inform  him  of  the  result  of  the  contest,  and  proposed  a 
combined  plan  of  operations  illustrative  of  the  firmness 
and  pertinacity  of  his  temper.  ''  March,''  said  he,  ''  with 
the  whole  of  your  forces  by  Quillan  upon  Carcassonne.  I 
will  meet  you  there  with  my  army,  we  can  then  retake  the 
initiatory  movement,  transfer  the  seat  of  war  to  the  Upper 
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Garonne,  and  holding  on  by  the  mountains  compel  tho 
enemy  to  recall  his  troops  from  Bordeaux,  which  will  en- 
able Decaen  to  recover  that  city  and  m&ke  a  diversion  in 
our  favour." 

On  the  morning  of  the  lUh  he  was  again  ready,  bat 
Wellington  waa  not.  The  French  position,  within  musket- 
shut  of  the  city  nails,  vaa  still  inexpugnable  on  the 
northern  and  eastern  fronts;  the  conquest  of  Mont- Rave 
was  only  a  preliminary  step  to  the  passage  of  the  canal 
and  throwing  of  the  army  on  the  south  side  of  the  town, 
which  was  a  great  mutter,  requiring  fresh  dispositions,  and 
provision  of  ammunition  only  to  be  obtained  from  the  pare 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Garonne.  Henee,  to  accelerate  the 
preparations,  to  ascertain  Hill's  state,  and  give  him  further 
instructions,  Welhngton  repaired  on  the  11  th  by  Seilh  to 
St.  Cyprieu ;  bat  the  day  was  spent  before  the  anange- 
mentH  for  the  pa88i^i;e  of  the  canal  could  he  completed,  and 
the  attack  was  therefore  deferred  until  daylight. 

Meanwhile  the  light  cavalry  were  sent  op  the  canal,  to 
interrupt  the  communications  with  Suchet  and  menace 
Sonlt's  retreat  on  Carcassonne.  Their  appearance  on  the 
heights  above  Bazi^,  together  with  the  preparations  in 
front,  taught  Soult  he  would  soon  be  shut  up  in  Tonlonse 
instead  of  figh^g ;  wherefore,  leaving  eight  pieces  of  heavy 
artillery,  two  generals,  Harispe  being  one,  and  sixteen 
hundred  men  whose  wonnds  were  severe,  to  the  hmuanity 
of  the  conquerors,  he  filed  out  of  the  city  with  surprising 
order  and  ability,  made  a  forced  march  of  twenty-two 
milee,  cut  the  bridges  over  the  canal  and  the  Upper  Ets, 
and  the  12th  established  his  army  at  Ville&anche.  Hill 
followed,  and  at  Bazi^  the  Ught  cavalry  beat  tho  French 
with  the  loss  of  twenty-five  men,  cutting  off  a  like  number 
of  gensd'annes  on  the  side  of  ReveL 

Now  Wellington  entered  Toulouse  in  triumph,  the  irbite 
flag  was  displayed,  and,  as  at  Bordeaux,  a  great  crowd  of 
persons  adopted  the  Bourbon  colours  i  but  the  mayor,  faithfol 
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to  his  soTereign,  retired  with  the  French  army ;  and  the 
British  general,  true  to  his  honest  line  of  policy,  again 
warned  the  Bourbonists  that  their  revolutionary  movement 
must  be  at  their  own  risk.  In  the  alternoon  however  two 
oflScers,  the  English  colonel  Cooke  and  the  French  colonel 
St.  Simon,  arrived  from  Paris,  charged  to  make  known  to 
the  armies  the  abdication  of  Napoleon.  They  had  been 
detained  near  Blois  by  the  officiousness  of  the  police  at- 
tending the  court  of  the  Empress  Louisa,  and  the  blood 
of  eight  thousand  brave  men  had  overflowed  the  Mont- 
Rave  in  consequence:  nor  did  their  arrival  immediately 
put  a  stop  to  the  war.  When  St.  Simon,  in  pursuance  of 
his  mission,  reached  Soult's  quarters  on  the  13th,  that 
marshal,  not  without  just  cause,  demurred  to  his  authority, 
and  proposed  to  suspend  hostilities  until  authentic  informa- 
tion could  be  obtained  from  the  ministers  of  the  emperor : 
then  sending  all  his  incumbrances  by  the  canal  to  Carcas- 
sonne, he  took  a  position  of  observation  at  Castelnaudary 
and  awaited  the  progress  of  events.  Wellington  refused  to 
accede  to  his  proposal,  and  as  General  Loverdo,  conmiand- 
ing  at  Montauban,  had  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the 
provincial  government,  he  thought  Soult  designed  to  make 
a  civil  war  and  therefore  marched  against  him.  The  1 7th 
the  outposts  were  on  the  point  of  engaging,  when  the  Duke 
of  Dalmatia,  having  then  received  official  information  from 
the  chief  of  the  emperor's  staff,  notified  his  adhesion  to  the 
new  state  of  afi^drs  in  France ;  but  with  this  honourable 
distinction,  that  he  had  faithfully  sustained  the  cause  of  his 
great  monarch  until  the  very  last  moment.* 

Lord  Wellington  instantly  transmitted  the  intelligence 
to  the  troops  at  Bayonne.     Too  late.     Misfortune  and 

*  Soult  has  been  foully  and  fiilsely  accused  of  fighting  at  Toulouse 
knowing  that  the  war  was  over.  This  slander  was  repeated  by  Lord 
Aberdeen  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  the  Marshal  was  minister  in 
France ;  but  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  a  generous  warmth  rose  and 
truly  declared  that  Soult  did  not  know,  and  it  was  impossible  he  could 
know  of  the  Emperor's  abdication  when  he  fought  the  battle. 
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suflcnng  iind  fulluu  u|h)1i  one  of  tlio  brightuit  suldicn  vi 
the  British  arm;. 

SALLY    FROM    BAYOHSE. 

During  the  progress  of  the  main  army  in  tlie  ioteriur, 
General  Hope  httd  conductod  the  iavCEtment  of  Bayoono 
with  all  the  unremitting  vigilance  that  difficult  operation 
required.  He  had  gathered  gabions  and  fu^cincs  and 
platforms,  and  wis  ready  to  attack  the  cititdtd  when 
nmNOi  of  the  vrcBti  at  Paia  zsMlwi  Ub,  jtk  ii>gwB%, 
and  wittioBt  aay  offidal  ihaiioter  to  waant  a^tmiml 
ooanmuiiaation  to  tta  pimm.  Ha  apda  ^km^  koemt 
indeed  attiie  ontpoBtB,  bat  tofwdi  nngalar  floauBs^ea- 
tions,  wliif^  might  be  intaided  to  deceive,  the  governor 
natnially  pcud  little  attention.  At  this  time  the  fortified 
poets  at  St  Etienne  vere  held  by  a  brigade  of  the  fifUi 
division,  and  from  thence  to  the  extreme  right  the  goaids 
bad  ohai^  of  the  line,  one  company  being  in  St.  Etietme 
itself.  Uicnber's  German  brigade  was  encamped  as  a 
support  to  the  left,  the  remainder  of  the  first  divisioa  waa 
in  the  rear. 

In  this  state,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
14th,  a  deeerter  coming  over  gave  General  Hay,  vrho  com- 
manded the  oatpoets  that  night,  an  exact  acooant  of  a 
projected  sally  ;  the  general  not  speaking  French  aent  him 
to  Hinnber,  who  interpreted  the  man's  Story  to  Hay,  pat 
his  own  troops  under  anns,  and  transmitted  the  intell^ence 
to  Hope.  It  would  appear  that  Hay,  perhaps  disbelieving 
the  man's  story,  took  no  additional  precautions,  and  it  is 
probable  neither  the  German  brigade  nor  the  reserves  of 
the  guards  would  have  been  under  arms  but  for  Hinuber. 
However,  at  three  o'clock,  the  French,  commencing  with  a 
fitlse  attack  on  the  left  of  the  Adour  as  a  blind,  poured 
suddenly  out  of  the  citadel  to  the  number  of  three  thousand 
combatants ;  they  surprised  the  piuqnets,  and  with  loud 
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shouts,  breaking  through  the  chain  of  posts  at  various 
points,  carried  with  one  rush  the  church  and  the  village 
of  St.  Etienne,  with  exception  of  a  fortified  house  defended 
by  Captain  Forster  of  the  38th.  Masters  of  every  other 
part,  and  overbearing  all  before  them  they  drove  picquets 
and  supports  in  heaps  along  the  Peyrehorade  road,  killed 
General  Hay,  took  Colonel  Townsend  of  the  guards  pri- 
soner, divided  the  wings  of  the  investing  troops,  and  passing 
in  rear  of  the  right  threw  the  whole  line  into  confusion. 
Then  it  was  that  Hinuber,  having  his  Germans  in  hand, 
moved  up  to  Etienne,  rallied  some  of  the  fifth  division,  and 
being  joined  by  a  battalion  of  Bradford's  Portuguese  bravely 
gave  the  counter-stroke  to  the  enemy  and  r^ained  the 
village  and  church. 

On  the  right  the  combat  was  still  more  disastrous. 
Neither  picquets  nor  reserves  could  sustain  the  fury  of  the 
assault  and  the  battle  was  most  confused  and  terrible  ;  for 
on  both  sides  the  troops,  broken  into  small  bodies  by  the 
inclosures  and  unable  to  recover  their  order,  came  dashing 
together  in  the  darkness,  fighting  often  with  the  bayonet, 
and  sometimes  friends  encountered,  sometimes  foes — all 
was  timiult  and  horror.  The  guns  of  the  citadel,  vaguely 
guided  by  the  flashes  of  the  musketry,  sent  their  shot  and 
shells  booming  at  random  through  the  lines  of  fight,  and 
some  gun-boats  dropping  down  the  river  opened  their  fire 
upon  the  flank  of  the  supporting  columns,  which  being 
put  in  motion  by  Hope  on  the  first  alarm  were  now  coming 
up.  One  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  were  in  fall  play  at 
once,  the  shells  set  fire  to  the  fascine  dep6ts  and  to 
several  houses,  and  the  flames  cast  a  horrid  glare  over  the 
striving  masses. 

Amidst  this  confusion  General  Hope  suddenly  disap- 
peared, none  knew  how  or  wherefore  at  the  time.  After- 
wards it  became  known,  that  having  brought  up  the  reserves, 
he  had  pushed  for  Si  Etienne  by  a  hollow  road  behind  the 
line  of  picquets  ;  but  the  French  were  on  both  banks,  and 
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when  lie  endeavoured  to  return  he  was  wounded,  and  his 
horse,  n  targe  one,  as  was  necessary  to  sustain  the  gigantic 
warrior,  having  received  eight  bullets  fell  on  his  leg.  His 
followers  had  then  escaped  from  the  defile,  but  two  of  them, 
(/aptain  Herries  and  Mr.  Moore,  nephew  to  Sir  John  Moore, 
returned  and  endeavoured  to  draw  him  from  beneath  the 
horse.  They  were  however  both  dangerously  wonnded  and 
carried  off,  and  Hope  was  again  badly  hurt  in  the  foot  by 
an  English  bullet. 

Light  waa  now  beginning  to  break  and  enabled  the  allies 
to  act  with  more  unity.  The  Germans  were  in  poBse&ainn 
of  8t  Etienne,  the  reserve  brigades  of  the  foot  guards,  ral- 
lied in  mass  by  General  Howard,  suddenly  raiaed  their 
shout,  and  running  in  upon  the  French  drove  them  back  to 
their  works  witli  Booh  slaughter  that  their  own  writers 
ftdmit  a  loss  of  one  general  and  more  than  nine  himdred 
men.  On  the  British  side  Qener^  Hay  was  killed.  Stop- 
ford  wounded,  and  the  whole  loBS  was  eight  hundred 
and  thirty  men  and  officers,  of  which  more  than  two  ban- 
dred,  with  the  commander-in-chief,  were  taken.  Captain 
Forster's  firm  deface  of  the  fortified  hoaee  first,  and  next- 
the  ready  gallantry  with  which  Hiuober's  Oermana  retook 
Bt  Etienne  had  staved  ofi"  a  very  terrible  disaster. 

A  few  days  after  ttua  piteoos  event  the  convention  made 
with  Soult  became  known  and  hostihties  ceased. 

All  the  French  troops  in  the  south  were  then  reorganized 
in  one  body  under  Suchet,  but  so  little  inclined  to  acquiesce 
jn  the  revolution,  that  Prince  Polignac,  acting  for  the 
duke  of  AngoulSme,  appUed  to  the  British  commissary- 
general  Kennedy  for  a  sum  of  money  to  quiet  them. 

The  Portuguese  soldiers  returned  to  Portugal.  The 
Spaniards  to  Spain.  Their  generals,  it  is  said,  were  in- 
chned  to  declare  for  the  Cortez  against  the  king,  bat  were 
diverted  ftvta  it  by  the  influence  of  Lord  W^ngton. 

The  British  in&ntiy  embarked  at  Bordeaux,  some  for 
America,  some  for  England ;  the  cavalry,  maiohing  through 
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France,  took  shipping  at  Boologtie.  Thus  the  war  ter- 
minated, and  with  it  all  remembrance  of  the  veterans' 
services. 

Tet  those  veterans  had  won  nineteen  pitched  battles  and 
innmnerable  combats ;  had  made  or  sustained  ten  sieges 
and  taken  four  great  fortresses ;  had  twice  expelled  the 
French  irom  Portugal,  once  from  Spain ;  had  penetrated 
France,  and  killed  wounded  or  captured  two  hundred 
thousand  enemies — cleaving  of  their  own  number  forty 
thousand  dead,  whose  bones  whiten  the  plains  and  moun- 
tains of  the  Peninsula. 


THE   END. 
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